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SATUBDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  G)mmittee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in 
the  Capitol,  Senator  James  A.  Beed  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Reed  (chairman),  Vardaman.  and  Kenyon. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that  this  is  a  resumption  of 
the  hearings  heretofore  held  under  Senate  resolution  163,  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session,  directing  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mann- 
faotures  to  inquire  touching  the  matter  of  coal  and  food  products. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  be  directed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  shortage  of  sugar  and  coal  and  report  to  the  Senate  thereon, 
together  with  their  recommendation  of  any  steps  which  they  may  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  take  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  conditions  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
venting their  recurrence. 

TESTIHONT  OF  ABTHUB  S.  LEABOTD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  Learotd.  Director  of  anthracite  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Thirteen  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  business  before  that? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  General  freight  agent  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Rail- 
way Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  general  freight  agent  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Railway  Co.  you  had  the  handling  of  the  cars  that  carried  the  coal, 
very  largely  over  that  road,  I  believe,  and  you  are  familiar  with  that 
Hne  of  business? 

Mr.  Learotd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  noticed  a  statement  in  the  press  which 
purports  to  be  given  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  I  want 
to  read.     [Eeading:] 

The  Fuel  Administration  announced  to-day — 

That  is,  November  19 — 

that  its  estimate  that  approximately  360,000,000  car-miles  would  be  save<l  this 
coal  year,  through  the  operation  of  the  zone  system  for  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal,  is  being  realized. 
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What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  can  not  answer  that.  Senator.  I  am  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  zone  system  has 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  car  mileage? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  A  verj  large  savmg;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  figures  are  approx- 
imately correct? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  believe  they  are  gotten  up  in  the  statistical  end 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  are  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  it  that  gets  up  those  figures  down  at  the 
Puel  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  C.  E.  Lesher. 

The  Chair3ian.  He  is  not  here  this  morning,  is  he? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  called? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  statistical  work  for  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Three  himdred  and  sixty  million  car  miles  ought 
to  release  a  good  many  cars. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  It  has,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  limitations  placed  upon  the  ship- 
ments of  anthracite  coal,  were  there  not — territorial  limitations,  I 
menn? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anthracite  coal,  before  these  limitations  were 
placed,  flowed  into  what  territories  principally  ? 

Mr.  Le.\royd.  The  territories  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Jlisvsissippi  Rivers, 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  anthracite  coal  that 
went  farther  west  than  that,  wa*^  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes;  there  was  some.  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Ne- 
braska all  had  some  anthracite  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  limitations  have  been  placed  upon 
the  anthracite  coal  area,  that  is,  the  area  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Last  February  and  March  the  first  thing  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  tried  to  determine  was  to  determine  what  the 
minimum  domestic  necessities  were  in  that  portion  of  this  country 
comprising  New  England,  eastern  New  York  State,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  there  have  been  not  only  large  increases  in  population 
and  large  increases  in  consumption  of  the  population  already  there, 
but  where,  based  on  the  experience  of  last  winter,  it  was  not  only 
impossible  to  transport  sufficient  bituminous  coal  to  provide  for  any 
domestic  requirements,  but  it  was  not  even  possible  to  transport 
sufficient  bituminous  coal  to  enable  the  war  inaustries  to  operate  at 
100  per  cent:  and  where  that  was  so.  if  the  domestic  requirements 
were  going  to  be  taken  care  of  at  all,  they  had  to  be  taken  care  of 
with  anthracite  coal.  That  was  the  first  thing  we  had  to  arrive  at. 
Now,  the  anthracite-coal  fields  are  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
IVnnsylvania.  Into  this  territory  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  haul 
of  anthracite  coal  is,  roughly  speaking,  one-half  of  that  from  the 
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nearest  bituminous-coal  field;  in  other  words,  central  Pennsylvania. 
That  figure  was  arrived  at — the  figure,  in  other  words,  of  the  do- 
mestic requirements  of  that  northeastern  section  of  this  country 
terminating  at  the  seaport  at  Norfolk,  Va.  That,  deducted  from  the 
anticipated  production  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  left  a 
balance  available  for  the  rest  of  the  country  which  normally  used 
that  size:  and  that  meant,  roughly  speaking,  a  reduction  in  the 
movement  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  to  a  point  west  of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  in  other  words,  the  western  boundaries  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania — ^meant  a  reduction  from  approxi- 
mately 8,000,000  gross  tons  to  4,000,000  gross  tons.  It  involved  a 
replacement  of  4,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  from  that  territory 
in  the  central  and  far  western  parts  of  those  States  into  that  north- 
eastern section,  and  that  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  certain  States  in 
the  West  to  ranging  all  the  way  from  93  per  cent  of  normal  to  40 
per  c*ent  of  normal,  and  in  the  elimination  of  anthracite  coal  entirely 
from  some  States  in  the  West  and  particularly  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  a  very  good  answer;  it  is  very  lucid, 
and  it  did  answer  the  question  I  asked,  out  I  want  to  get  it  now  in  a 
more  condensed  form. 

I  wanted  to  know,  if  you  can  state  it,  just  what  the  anthracite 
territory  became  imder  the  new  regulations;  that  is,  the  part  of  the 
country  that  you  proposed  to  supply  with  100  per  cent  oi  anthracite 
is  what  States  or  what  sections? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  The  New  England  States,  eastern  New  York  State, 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  allotted  this  year  100  per  cent  of 
their  minimum  domestic  needs  in  anthracite  coal. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  minimum  domestic  needs, 
what  i§  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  mean  by  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  to  see  them  through. 

The  Chairman.  Bituminous  coal,  or  anthracite? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Anthracite.    I  am  speaking  only  of  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  term  "  bituminous  coal." 

Mr.  Learofd.  Did  I?  I  meant  anthracite.  Sufficient  anthracite 
coal  to  see  them  through  under  a  scheme  involving  the  conservation, 
from  every  possible  standpoint,  of  every  ton  of  anthracite  that  could 
be  saved.  In  other  words,  I  mean  this:  There  have  been  in  the  past 
many  apartment  houses,  hotels,  and  office  buildings  in  the  city  of 
New  York  that  have  used  pea  coal,  stove  coal,  and  chestnut  coal,  and 
egg  coal.  This  contemplated  the  elimination  of  those  so-called  do- 
mestic sizes  and  the  substitution  of  one  of  the  smaller  or  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite,  or  bituminous  coal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  Bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  The  substitution  of  one  of  the  steam  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite, yes,  or  bituminous.  There  are  three  steam  sizes  of  anthracite- 
buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley.  They  are  not  available,  and  can  not 
be  used,  for  domestic  consiunption  in  the  ordinary  stoves,  ranges,  or 
furnaces.  These  apartment  houses  were  turned  over  from  the  so- 
called  domestic  sizes  to  either  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  or 
bituminous  coal,  or  a  mixture  of  one  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite with  bituminous  coal. 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  you 
proposed  to  furnish  this  eastern  territory  which  you  described  as  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  including  New  England,  as  entirely  anthracite 
territory?    You  did  propose  to  use  some  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Our  plans  only  contemplated  taking  care  of  100  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  needs;  in  other  words,  the  house  owners,  the 
ordinary  run  of  people  who  use  anthracite  coal  for  either  heating^ 
or  cooking,  or  both. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  plan  you  arrived  at  did  contemplate  that 
the  householders  of  that  country  should  have  all  of  the  anthracite 
coal  which  was  necessary  to  keep  them  warm  and  reasonably  comfort- 
able? 

Mr.  Learoxd.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  proposed,  in  the  heating  of  apartments 
and  in  the  running  of  manufactures,  to  substitute  those  smaller 
varieties  of  anthracite,  which  could  be  used  in  the  furnaces  of  these 
larger  apartments  or  these  factories,  but  was  not  adaptable  to  use 
in  the  family? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  In  the  household. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  household? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  proposed  that  whatever  shortage  there 
might  be  in  coal  supply  tor  the  factories  and  for  the  apartments  and 
hotels  and  buildings  of  that  kind  in  this  eastern  territory-^— which 
we  will  call  the  anthracite  territory — whatever  shortage  there  was  in 
these  smaller  varieties  of  anthracite  should  be  made  up  from  bitumi- 
nous coal? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  bituminous  coal  was  to  come  from 
where,  speaking  generally  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Generally  speaking,  by  water  from  Newport  News  or 
Baltimore  or  New  York,  but,  generally  speaking,  from  Newport 
News — Hampton  Roads. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  percentage  of  the  coal,  where  the  two 
qualities  are  to  be  used,  was  to  be  bituminous  coal  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  A  very  small  percentage.  Senator.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  it  is  composed  of  these  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  now  of  this  territory  which  we  will  call 
the  anthracite  consuming  territory,  how  much  anthracite  did  you 
allot  to  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  In  round  figures,  44.000,000  tons  out  of  54,000,000 
tons. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-four  million  out  of  a  total  of  54,000,000 
tons? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  million  tons,  then,  was  to  go  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  ?    , 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Including  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  interesting.  How  much  was  allotted  to 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Three  million,  six  hundred  thousand  gross  tons. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Iowa  was  cut  off  altogether,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  It  was  originally,  Senator  Kenyon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  same  time  that  coal  was  going  to  Canada? 
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Mr.  Learoyd.  At  the  same  time  it  was  going  to  Canada;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  would  leave  it  in  this  way,  that  there 
was  54,000,000  tons  mined,  or  to  be  mined,  and  44,000,000  tons  goes  to 
the  anthi'acite-consmning  territory,  leaving  a  balance  of  10,SX),000 
tons,  and  of  the  10,000,000  tons  3,600,000  tons  goes  to  Canada,  which 
leaves  6,400,000  tons  for  the  balance  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Referring  back  to  that  Iowa  situation,  how  much 
was  finally  given  to  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  One  himdred  and  forty-five  thousand  tons? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  gross  tons; 
yes,  sir ;  to  the  northern  third. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  and  north  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  On  and  north  of  the  Illinois  Central ;  yes,  sir.  That 
was  80  per  cent  of  the  normal  consumption  in  that  northern  section 
of  Iowa. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  normal  consumption  in 
the  territory  to  which  you  allotted  this? 

ilr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Ma,V  I  ask  this  for  my  own  information: 
Why  that  geographical  division  you  have  stated?  Why  should  other 
sections  be  denied  the  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  have  a  little  map  here  [handing  map  to  Senator 
Vardaman].  Included  in  red  are  tne  four  Western  States  receiving 
anthracite  this  year,  including  the  northern  third  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  is  that  territory  entitled  to  it  any  more 
than  other  territories  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Because  the  territory  in  that  particular  section  has 
been  a  large  consumer  of  anthracite  coal,  and  by  that  I  mean  Wis- 
consin, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  Consequently, 
that  territory  is  very  largely  in  the  same  situation,  or  was  last  year, 
as  this  eastern  territory  which  I  have  spoken  of.  It  is  not  possible 
to  get  up  into  that  territory,  from  a  transportation  standpoint,  suffi- 
cient bituminous  coal  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the  domestic  needs  of 
the  consumers,  and  there  has  got  to  be  a  movement  of  anthracite  up 
in  there,  or  the  fuel  supply  of  the  far  Northwestern  States  can  not  be 
100  per  cent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  apologize  for  causing  this  diversion. 

The  Chairman.  Eesuming  at  the  point  where  we  left  oflF  a  moment 
ago,  how  much  bituminous  coal  was  assigned  to  this  eastern  anthra- 
dte  territory  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  can  not  answer  that  Question.  Twenty-eight  mil- 
lion net  tons  was  allotted  to  New  England.  Now,  I  have  not  the 
figures  as  to  Pennsj'lvania,  New  York  State,  and  New  Jersey  in  my 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
furnish  to  this  anthracite  territory  a  sufficient  amount  of  anthracite 
coal  and  bituminous  coal  so  that  domestic  requirements,  rim  with 
reasonable  economy,  would  be  met,  and  the  manufacturing  require- 
ments, including  the  hotels  and  apartments,  etc.,  would  all  have 
enougn  of  coal  oi  some  kind  so  that  by  using  reasonable  economy  they 
woald  get  through  all  right? 
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Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  true,  except  as  to  the  manufacturers.  There 
were  certain  reductions  made.  The  brick  manufacturers  and  various 
other  manufacturers  of  construction  materials,  their  fuel  consumption 
was  fixed  by  limitations  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  brick  man- 
ufacturer, for  instance,  under  the  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
was  only  entitled  to  50  per  cent  of  his  normal  fuel.  Breweries  and 
certain  other  classes  of  industries  were  similarly  reduced  by  us.  Ex- 
cepting for  those  exceptions,  the  plans  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
as  to  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  contemplated  exactly  what  your 
question  covers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  full  supply  of  all  that  they  needed,  but 
they  were  expected  to  not  waste  fuel,  but  use  it  with  reasonable 
econoniy  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  have  3'ou  a  list  of  those  excepted  industries 
that  were  to  be  cut  down  to  less  than  their  minimum  requirements? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  have  not.  Senator,  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  minimum  requirements  if  they  were  run- 
ning full  time. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  give  us  a  list,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  give  us  a  list  showing  those  industries 
that  were  excepted  from  the  general  rule  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  arrive  at  the  demands  of  this  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  anthracite  coal.  In  the 
first  place  we  had  compiled  the  consumption  of  every  community  in 
this  country  to  which  anthracite  coal  moved,  in  the  coal  year  April 
1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917,  of  anthracite  coal.  We  knew  as  to  every 
single  community  exactly  what  they  consumed  during  those  12 
months. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  get  that,  and  what  vears  did  vou 
take? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  We  took  the  coal  year  1916-1917.  In  other  words, 
beginning  April  1,  1916,  and  ending  March  31,  1917.  We  took  that 
year  because  that  was  the  last  year  in  which  everybody  who  wanted 
anthracite  coal  got  all  they  wanted.  Therefore  we  considered  it  as 
a  normal  year.  Those  figures  were  compiled  by  commimities,  and 
then  separated  into  States.  Those  State  lists  were  furnished  to  each 
State  administrator.  He  in  turn  sent  them  to  his  county  and  local 
administrators.  They  determined,  based  on  the  consumption  of 
that  coal  year,  and  taking  into  consideration  increased  population, 
new  building,  and  so  forth,  what  they  required  as  a  minimum  for  the 
coal  year  which  we  are  now  going  tnrough,  in  other  words,  April  1, 
1918,  to  April  1,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  increased  popu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  We  certainly  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  made  allowance  for  increase  in  the 
industrial  activities — ^that  is,  that  additional  factories  had  been  con- 
structed, or  that  the  factories  were  running  on  longer  time  and 
doing  more  work ;  you  took  that  all  into  consideration  ? 
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Mr.  Learoyd.  The  two  principal  considerations  were,  first,  the 
increased  number  of  buildings  to  be  heated,  the  increased  number 
of  houses  built,  because,  after  all,  the  increased  population  may  not 
mean  consumption  of  any  more  coal ;  it  may  simply  mean  five  people 
in  a  house  instead  of  three,  and  they  do  not  use  any  more  coal  neces- 
sarily, but  each  additional  house  requires  more  coal;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  took  into  consideration  the  increased  consumption  among 
what  we  will  call  the  laboring  and  the  medium  classes  of  population, 
who,  when  labor  is  paid  from  $3.50  and  $4  a  day,  will  consume  more 
anthracite  coal  per  year  than  they  will  when  laoor  is  paid  $2  a  day. 

The  Chairmax.  Which,  being  true,  that  wages  were  higher,  you 
did  anticipate  that  there  would  be  more  consumption  by  the  people 
we  have  described,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  as  the  laboring  people  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  We  took  that  into  consideration,  because  that  was 
clearly  with  us  last  winter.  We  have  the  experience  of  last  winter 
on  that  very  point. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  made  allowance  for  that,  and  allowed  more 
coal  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  matter  summed  up  is  this,  that  the  Fuel 
Administration,  stai-ting  with  the  basis  of  1915  and  1916,  taking  that 
as  the  Imsis  of  consumption,  taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
housing  and  the  increasing  industrial  a<;tivity,  made  provision  for 
enough  anthracite  coal,  supplemented  by  the  bituminous  coal,  to 
fnlly  supply  the  necessities  of  this  anthracite  territory — and  I  am 
ffoing  to  stick  to  that  term — provided  reasonable  care  was  used,  in 
the  consumption  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  took  that  amount  of  anthracite  coal  from 
the  total  and  had  left  irom  it  after  you  had  supplied  these  neces- 
sities 10,000,000  tons,  approximately,  which  you  allowed  to  the  north- 
western portions  of  the  United  States  and  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  The  middle  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  if  anybody  was  going  to  go  short 
and  suffer  in  this  country  you  would  not  be  sending  3,600.000  tons 
of  coal  to  Canada  at  all,  would  you? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No — well,  I  will  not  say  that.    The  instructions 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  that  you  would  have  sent  3,600,000 
tons  of  coal  to  Canada  and  made  our  own  people  suffer? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  The  instructions  under  which  we  worked  were  that 
Canada,  the  respective  portions  of  Canada,  were  to  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  corresponding  portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gave  those  remarkable  instructions? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  understand  thev  came  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  feel  pretty  sure  al)Out  that? 

Mr.  Le.\royd.  Dr.  Garfield  has  so  J?tated  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  were  to  supply  coal  to  Canada  just  the 
"ame  as  it  was  supplied  to  our  own  country,  even  though  our  own 
people  were  without  sufficient  coal  and  suffered  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Providing  the  people  of  Canada  suffered  relatively, 
iliev  were  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  respective  i>ortions  of  the  TJnited 
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States.  The  Province  of  Quebec  was  to  be  treated  as  New  England 
and  northern  New  York  State,  and  Ontario  as  western  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio. 

The  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  in  asking  this  question  I  had 
no  idea  of  eliciting  the  answer  that  we  obtained.  I  had  never  heard 
of  that  fact. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  it  be  possible,  now,  for  instance,  in  a 
State  like  my  own,  where  this  comes  home  with  prettv  full  force, 
as  you  know,  that  the  instructions  were  that  a  State  like  Iowa  or 
Missouri  should  be  placed  exactly  upon  the  same  level  with  Canada 
so  far  as  the  disposition  of  hard  coal  is  concerned ;  that  the  people 
of  Iowa  should  suflFer  if  necessarv  and  the  people  of  Canada  need 
not? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  contemplated  that  the 
people  of  Iowa  or  Missouri  were  going  to  suffer.  You  have  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  in  both  of  those  States.  Missouri  exports  coal 
beyond  her  boundary. 

The  Chairman.  She  imports  more  than  she  exports. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  may  be  true:  but  she  mines  enough  so  that  she 
would  not  need  to  import  any.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the 
figures,  though  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  looked  it  up.  I  just  live  out  tliere, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Learovd.  Canada  is  in  this  situation,  that  after  you  leave 
west  of  Winnipeg  there  is  no  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  mined; 
She  has  absolutely  no  coal  after  you  leave  Halifax,  on  the  one  hand, 
until  you  reach  Winnipeg,  on  the  other;  so  that  her  situation  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  New  England  with  respect  to  her  ability 
to  produce  her  own  coal.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
have  their  own  bituminous  coal,  and  Iowa  has  bituminous  coal.  The 
four  Northwestern  States  and  Canada,  and  then  jumping  down  into 
New  England,  including  eastern  New  York  and  sections  of  this 
country,  have  no  fuel — I  mean  no  coal  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  manv  States  of  the  Union  that  reallv 
have  no  coal  supply. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  But  coal  is  available  in  the  next  adjoining  State  on 
one  side  or  the  other — easily  available. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  coal  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Not  between  that  territory  on  the  east  and  Winnipeg 
in  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  territory  of  Canada  there  are  vast  coal 
supplies,  are  there  not  ? 

Mi\  Learoyd.  No  ;  not  vast  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Learoit).  They  are  in  that  section  away  down  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Provinces,  a  very  small  production  down  there,  considering  the 
demands  of  Canada  herself,  and  then  none  until  you  get  west  of 
Winnipeg,  when  you  have  some  lignite  fields;  and  then,  I  think,  you 
jump  to  the  Pacific  coast,  nearly,  before  you  have  coal  again. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  has  Canada  been  importing?  Do 
you  know  how  much  she  consumes? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  think  the  allotment  this  year,  if  mv  memorv  is 
correct,  is  approximately  23,000,000  or  24,000,000  tons.  ' 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  allot  her  from  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  she  consume? 

Mr.  LE.VROYD.  I  think  Mr.  Neale  can  answer  as  to  the  production 
of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neale  may  answer  from  where  he  sits. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  can  not  tell  you  oifhand.  She  consumes  almost  ex- 
clusively all  of  the  coal  mined  in  western  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  and  practically  all  of  the  coal  mined  east  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  I  should  think  perhaps  those  two  areas  would  produce  10,000,000 
to  12,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Does  she  not  get  some  coal  from  our  country 
further  west  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  ordinarily,  for  the  most  part  the  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  Alberta  coal  takes  care  of  that  section,  but  they  may 
import  a  little  from  those  northern  fields. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  away  from  our  theme.  You  have 
spoken  of  the  zoning  system  and  the  car  mileage  saved  by  virtue  of 
tlie  zoning  system  to  such  an  extent  that  it  did  release  a  great  many 
cars.  Have  you  been  able  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to 
the  anthracite  mines  during  the  past  12  months  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  every  car  that  was  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  coal,  it  can  not 
be  charged  to  a  lack  of  cars? 

Mr.  Le.\royd.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Or  railroad  transportation  of  any  kind.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  mines  do  not  run 
regularly  unless  the  cars  are  there  to  load  the  coal  into.  That  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  enters  into  the  mining  of  coal. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So,  of  course,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know 
what  we  have  elicited,  that  there  were  enough  cars  furnished  to  the 
anthracite  mines  during  the  past  12  months  to  supply  all  their 
necessity. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  cars  that  were  supplied,  was 
there  some  of  this  coal  transported  by  water? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Not  from  thi  region.  It  has  to  move  from  the 
region  by  rail  In  other  words,  there  are  no  waterways  from  the 
region — just  a  moment,  for  I  shall  have  to  modify  that — ^with  the 
excepion  of  one  canal,  the  Lehigh  Canal,  and  even  that  involves 
transportation  of  the  coal  for  a  short  distance  in  cars. 

The  Chairman.  But,  taking  the  whole  transportation  situation 
together,  by  virtue  of  your  zoning  system  and  possibly  by  virtue  of 
other  things  that  may  have  occurred,  the  fact  remains  that  we  did 
have  enough  transportation  so  that  the  coal  could  be  gotten  from  the 
ijiines  to  the  places  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  mines  were  not  held  up  these  last  12 
months  for  lack  of  cars. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Not  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  in  getting  sufficient 
labor  for  mines? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  has  been  the  whole  question  on  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  labor  difficulty  begin  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  On  the  question  of  production  I  would  rather  have 
you  ask  Mr.  Neale,  if  you  will.  He  is  directly  in  charge  and  I  have 
onlv  general  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  proper.  You  spoke  a  moment 
ago  of  all  the  coal  having  to  be  hauled  by  rail  at  least  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and,  with  the  exception  of  by  the  Lehigh  Canal,  that  all  of  it 
had  to  be  delivered  to  its  destination  by  rail. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No,  that  is  not  true.  It  all  has  to  be  moved  from  the 
region  with  the  exception  of  by  the  Lehigh  Canal,  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  by  rail  before  it  can  then  reach  a  tide- water  port. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  railroads? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Any  of  them,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  coal  is  hauled  bv  each  of 
these  railroadis?  It  is  pnncipally  hauled  by  one  or  two  oi  them,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No,  it  is  principally,  in  relative  importance,  hauled 
by  the  Pennsylvania  &  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  D.  L.  &  W., 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, and  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  coal  does  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  haul? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  The  production  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is 
approximately  fourteen  and  a  half  million  to  fifteen  million  gross 
tons  out  of  a  production  in  round  figures  of  80,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  next  company  that  you  named  in 
importance. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  The  Leliigh  Valley,  approximately  12,000,000  tons, 
then  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  approximately  10,000,000  tons.  These  figures 
are  from  memory  and  they  are  the  best  I  can  give  you.  They  are 
reasonably  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  lot  the  question  stand  in  this  way:  Please 
tell  approximately  the  amount  of  coal  carried  by  each  of  these  roads 
and  the  percentage  of  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  May  I  give  you  definite  figures  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  give  me  definite  figures  later,  some- 
time this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Very  well. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  wish  you  would  add  to  that  the  figures  on 
the  percentage  of  the  railroads  that  handled  this  coal  prior  to  the  war 
and  prior  to  the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  It  would  not  differ  any. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  could  put  in  in  there,  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  me. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  AVlien  this  coal  went  to  Canada,  what  was  the 
arrangement,  if  you  know,  in  regard  to  the  price? 
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Mr.  Learoyd.  The  prices  are  the  government  prices  charged  for 
the  coal,  exactly  the  same  as  charged  in  this  country.  The  govern- 
ment prices  fixed  at  the  mine  on  anthracite  coal  apply,  regardless  of 
its  destination. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  regulations  covering  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  Canada? 

ilr.  Learoyd.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  regulations  limiting  the  use  and  consumption 
of  coal  then,  of  course,  would  limit  it  to  our  own  people? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  As  far  as  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  here. 
The  Fuel  Administration  for  Canada  has  generally  followed  all  reg- 
ulations as  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  this  country  as  to 
restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  charge  made  for  exporting  this 
coal  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No;  unless  it  may  have  been  through  a  Canadian 
exporter.  He  was  entitled,  under  the  Canadian  regulation,  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  handling  and  selling  and  accounting  for  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anv  charge  made  on  coal  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada  f    Did  that  ever  occur  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  Some  of  the  coal  from 
Nova  Scotia  has  moved  in  the  past  into  New  England  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  yes;  as  much  as  2^000,000  tons  regularly 
have  been  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Learotd.  Yes ;  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  coal,  which,  prior  to  the  war,  was  exported 
into  America,  paid  something  to  Canada  for  going  into  the  American 
market,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  exported  coal,  there  was  a  time  when  we 
charged  $2  a  ton  as  export  duty.     That  had  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Learoy'd.  On  bituminous  coal  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  which  kind  of  coal. 

Mr.  Learoy'd.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  which  will  show  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  by  months  for  the  past  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  will  again  suggest  that  Mr.  Neale  will  answer  all 
questions  in  connection  with  production. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  of  any  more  questions  now  that  I 
desire  to  ask  of  this  particular  witness.  Have  you  any.  Senator 
Kenyon  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Vardaman? 

Senator  Vardaman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  bring  us  the  answer  to  these  other  mat- 
ters? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chair^ian.  Then  some  questions  may  occur  to  us  later.  I 
notice  Judge  Alden,  the  counsel  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  here. 
h  there  anything  that  he  desires  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Alden.  Nothing,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  coimtry  at  large  now,  abandoning 
this  anthracite  field,  you  have  general  supervision  over  transporta- 
tion problems,  have  you  not,  as  they  arise? 
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Mr.  Learoyd.  Over  the  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  enough  cars  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  speakinff  generally? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  My  answer,  of  course,  is  confined  to  anthracite,  and 
I  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  bituminous  coal,  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  know  that? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion who  would  know  that;  Mr.  Morrow  or  Mr.  Lesher  could  give 
you  that  information. 

Mr.  Alden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  Canadian  export.  Mr.  Learoyd,  you  stated  there  were  no  re- 
strictions on  shipments  to  Canada.  Did  not  exporters  have  to  obtain 
a  permit  to  ship  coal  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  did  not  say  there  were  no  restrictions.  Senator 
Reed  asked  me  about  restrictions  in  Canada  with  respect  to  anthra- 
cite— whether  we  issued  any  regulations.  Of  course  all  coal  moving 
to  Canada  moves  under  export  licenses  issued  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, and  no  coal  can  be  exported  to  any  shipper  without  such  an 
export  permit. 

The  Chairman.  No  coal  is  handled  in  this  country  without  such 
a  license,  is  it? 

Mr.  Learofd.  The  only  licenses  issued  are  to  shippers  and  retail 
dealers.  A  producer  may  sell  direct  to  an  industry  without  a  license. 
There  are  no  licenses  issued  to  producers. 

The  Chairman.  A  producer  can  sell  direct  to  an  industry? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes,  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  industry  is  located  at  some  distance  or  if 
it  cannot  buy  directly  from  the  mine,  then  it  must  buy  from  a 
licensed  agent. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes ;  then  it  buys  from  a  licensed  agent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  charge  of  the  licensing  of 
agents.    You  are  the  transportation  man? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  have  charge  of  the  distribution. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  did  state  that  the  portion  of  Canada  that 
you  provided  with  coal  was  treated  as  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  As  corresponding  sections  of  the  United  States; 
yes. 

Senator  Vardamax.  May  I  ask  you,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  what 
duty  is  paid  on  coal  that  goes  into  Canada,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  duty  paid. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  we  pay  any  when  it  is  shipped  back  to 
this  countr>^? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Vardaman,  you  and  Senator  Kenyon 
were  asking  Mr.  Learoyd  in  regard  to  the  Iowa  situation,  and  you 
really  stopped  your  examination  about  that  in  order  not  to  break  in. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  elicited  all  of  the  information  that  I  de- 
sired. I  suppose  Senator  Kenyon  wants  to  know  why  his  con- 
.stituents  have  been  so  badly  treated. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  so  Canada  could  have  it. 
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TESTIHOHT  OF  ME.  JAMES  B.  NEALE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  the  director  of  production,  and  am  the  adviser 
to  Mr.  Garfield  upon  anthracite  matters. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  business  before  you  went  into 
your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  was  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  worked  all  through  the  line^  up  through  the  mines 
until  I  obtained  charge  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  properties  as 
president  of  the  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  companies  were  you  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  was  president  of  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  mine? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  a'  producing;  company ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  in  Schuylkill  Coimty,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  anthracite? 

Mr.  Neale.  Anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  production  of  that  company 
annually  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  250,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  that  company  financially? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Heavily  or  lightly? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  about  a  quarter  interest  in  it. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  How  much  coal  land  does  that  company  control? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  company  has  under  lease  about  424  acres  of 
coal  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Anthracite? 

Mr.  Neale.  Anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  take  a  good  many  years  to  get  that 
out,  will  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  figure  that  we  have  about  15  years  more  in  which 
to  exhaust  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  rate  that  you  are  taking  it  out  now  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  estimated  supply  of 
coal  on  hand  is — I  mean  coal  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Do  you  mean  throughout  the  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  your  mine — how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  would  be,  roughly,  250,000  tons  a  year,  and  for  15 
years  that  would  make  about  3,800,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  road  do  you  have  to  use  to  get  that  coal 
to  market  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  ship  that  coal  over  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  only  railroad,  is  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  the  only  railroad.  That  is  the  originating 
railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  of  course  when  you  get  it 
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Mr.  Neale.  We  switch. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  have  to  ship  over  the  Beading^ 
before  you  strike  other  lines  where  you  really  distribute  your  coal? 

Mr.  "Neale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  distribute  our  coal  almost 
exclusively  along  the  line  of  the  Reading. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  some  other  companies  of  which  you 
were  president. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  are  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  Darkwater  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  located  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Both  these  are  in  the  same  county,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  president  of  this  Darkwater  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir ;  1  am  president  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  been  connected  with  it  for  about  15  years,  and 
president  of  it  probably  for  the  last  8  or  9  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  that  financially? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  one-quarter  interest? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  one  quarter ;  yes,-  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  have  they  got  in  the  ground — 
how  many  acres,  and  how  much  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  is  approximately  the  same  acreage,  between  400  and 
425  acres;  but  there  is  a  considerable  area  there,  so  far  as  we  know- 
now,  that  is  barren  area. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimated  supply  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  in  all  probability  there  is  about  3,000,000  tons 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see :  Three  million,  and  the  other  runs  how 
many  million? 

Mr.  Neale.  3,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  some  other  company? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  interested  in  and  president  of  tlie  Locust  Dale 
Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  same  countv  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  in  Northumberland  Count3\  It  is 
right  close  to  the  county  line,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  president  of  this  company? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  coal  ground  has  that  com- 
panv  ? 

ilr.  Xeale.  That  is  a  washery  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wash? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  wash  the  dirt  bank.  There  is  an  old  refuse  bank 
there. 

The  Chairman.  A  culm  bank? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  company  own  any  culm  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  it  leases  the  culm. 
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The  Chairman.  It  leases  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Neal£.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  lease  a  cubn  bank  and  work  it  out,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes :  that  is  practically  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chahiman.  You  take  these  culm  banks  and  pay  what — a  roy- 
alty on  the  culm  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  We 

The  Chairman.  ^Vould  you  mind  telling  us  how  much  culm  you 
have  under  lease  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  The  original  estimate  of  the  culm  was,  as  I  recollect  it^ 
Senator,  260,000  to  280,000  tons,  and  perhaps  we  have  taken  out  one- 
half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  telling  us  what  the  terms  of 
those  leases  are? 

Mr.  Xeale.  You  mean 

The  Chajlrman.  As  to  price. 

Mr.  X>.ALE.  The  royalties  varied  with  the  various  sizes — so  much 
for  prepared  coal,  so  much  for  pea,  so  much  for  buckwheat  and  rice 
and  barley.  Then,  later  on,  in  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  our  land- 
lonl  agreed  that  we  should  pay  an  average  royalty  on  each  ton,  no 
matter  whether  it  was  a  big  size  or  a  small  size ;  and  my  recollection 
Ls  that  that  was  agreed  to  finally  at  about  84  cents  a  ton.  I  am  not 
j^ure  of  that,  but  I  think  so. 

The  Chahi3ian.  You  call  that  a  royalty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
landlord,  whoever  he  may  be,  owns  these  dumps  which  we  call  culm 
banks? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  permitted  to  take  the  culm  out,  all 
of  it  that  you  want  to  take  out,  and  you  pay  now  an  average  of  84 
cents  a  ton  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  84  cents  on  the  bank  before  it  is  washed,  or 
is  it  84  cents  on  the  ton  of  washed  coal  ? 

Mr.  XteALE.  It  is  on  the  ton  of  washed  coal. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  And  when  that  is  taken  out  in  that  form  and 
wa'-hed,  so  that  it  is  finished  for  the  market,  what  is  it?  Is  it  coal, 
nr  is  it  dirt,  or  is  it  rock,  or  is  it  a  combination,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Xeale.  It  is  coal  containing  not  more  than  the  standard 
:.llowed  percentage  of  impurities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  every  ton  of  coal  in  the  world  that  goes 
to  the  market  has  son ie  impurities  in  it? 

Mr.  X'^EALE.  Surely ;  yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  there  is  a  standard  set  up  of  purity  which 
permits  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  material;  that  is,  stuff  that  is 
not  pure  coal  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chair3£an.  What  is  that  allowance? 

Mr.  Xeale.  That  varies,  Senator,  with  the  various  sizes.  The  big- 
ger the  size  the  less  impurities  are  allowed.  For  instance,  in  broken 
t-oal,  which  is  the  biggest  coal  used  commercially  to-day,  I  think  you 
are  allowed  1  per  cent  of  slate — that  would  be  r6al  refuse — and  2 
percent  of  bone,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  mixture  of  slate  and  coal. 
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and  some  of  it  will  burn  very  well.  Then,  as  you  get  down  to  egg 
jou  are  allowed  perhaps  2  per  cent  of  slate  and  2  per  cent  of  bone, 
and  when  you  get  down  to  stove  you  are  allowed  more,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  can  not  give  you  that  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it  for  my  benefit  now? 
Then  I  will  be  entirely  willing,  when  you  read  your  testimony,  to 
have  you  correct  it. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  say  that  stove  is  probably  4  and  3 — i  per  cent 
of  slate  and  3  per  cent  of  bone.  Then  chestnut  runs  perhaps  5  per 
cent  of  slate  and  5  per  cent  of  bone,  and  pea  coal,  I  think,  is  about  8 
])er  cent  of  slate.  Vp  to  within  a  matter  of  a  few  months  almost 
that  was  not  considered  a  prepared  coal.  Xow  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  prepared  coal.  The  bone  must  contain  a  certain  percent- 
age of  carbon  or  else  it  is  regarded  as  a  slate  and  not  as  a  bone. 

The  Chairman.  Pea  coal  in  size  is  what  the  word  indicate^?,  i<  it 
not?    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea? 

Mr.  Neale.  No:  it  would  better  have  been  called  lima-bean  coal. 
It  is  just  about  the  size  of  a  ^ood  sized  lima  bean.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  runs  a  little  larger  and  a  little  smaller:  but  it 
would  average  about  that,  would  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  size  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  next  larger  size  is  cheistnut. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that?  Can  you  describe  it.  There 
must  be  a  regulation  on  that. 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  dimensions?  What  is  the  size  of  the 
screen  through  which  it  passes?  Now,  let  us  get  back  to  it  as  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  What  is  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  screen  through 
which  the  pea  coal  passes? 

Mr.  Neale.  Pea  coal  will  pass  through  a  three-quarter  inch  round 
mesh  and  over  a  half-inch  round  mesh. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  next  size,  chestnut.  Wlyit  is  the 
size  of  the  screen  there  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  chestnut  goes  through  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths  screen  and  over  a  three-quarter  inch  screen. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  over  a  three-quarter  inch  square? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  that  would  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  round, 
or  adjusted  to  the  square.    They  use  both  sizes,  adjusted  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  through  an  inch  and  three-eighths  screen  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  And  through  an  inch  and  three-eighths  screen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  size  above  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  Stove  coal.  I  think  stove  coal  goes  over  a  2-inch 
screen  and  over  an  inch  and  three-eighths  screen. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  size  above  that  is  what? 

Mr.  Neale.  An  egg  probably  goes  through  about  a  2f-inch  screen 
and  over  a  2-inch  screen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  size  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Then  the  next  size  would  be  broken,  which  would  be 
over  a  2i-inch  screen,  and  through  perhaps  a  4-inch  screen.  The 
ton  size  of  broken  is  not  so  very  well  (lefinea. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  price  that  you  finally  ad- 
justed on  of  these  culm  banks  that  this  company  had  under  lease. 
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Is  the  price,  84  cents,  which  you  say  you  agreed  on  as  an  average^ 
about  the  average  of  what  your  former  prices  have  run,  or  was  there 
a  raise  of  price  or  a  lowering  of  price  at  the  time  you  got  the  84-cent 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  That  was  a  pretty  high  royalty,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  high  royalty? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes ;  it  is  a  high  royalty,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  particularly  good  bank.  It  is  a  bank  which  was  put  down  there 
many,  many  years  ago — 50,  60,  or  70  years  ago — at  a  time  when  a 
crreat  deal  of  good  coal  was  put  in  these  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  must  be  true  that  these  banks  do  not  de- 
teriorate. If  this  coal  has  been  there  50  or  60  years  and  is  now  so 
excellent  a  bank  as  to  call  for  a  high  royalty  it  must  be  true  that  the 
coal  thrown  out  in  that  way  remains  good  coal. 

Mr.  Xeale.  It  does ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  along,  many 
years? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  long  it  is 
there. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  these  culm  banks  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  had  good  coal  in  them  when  it  was  thrown  out  of  the 
mine  have  good  coal  in  them  yet,  just  the  same  as  when  it  went  out  of 
the  mine? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes,  where  they  have  not  caught  on  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  it  is  burned  up  that  is  the  end 
of  it 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  also,  that  the  older  culm  banks  have 
the  better  coal  in  them,  speaking  generally  ?  That  is,  they  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  coal  in  them  ? 

Mj*.  Xeale.  Yes,  sir ;  a  larger  percentage  of  coal  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  was  handled  more  carelessly  and  reck- 
Ifsglr  many  years  ago  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes;  that  is  true,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  smaller 
-iit^s  of  coal  could  not  be  sold  in  the  olden  days.  They  did  not  know 
1k)w  to  burn  them,  and  consequently  they  threw  them  away. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  minmg  of  coal  it  is  necessary  to  break  it 
i:p  more  or  less,  and  the  small  particles  which  now  constitute  what 
^p  call  the  pea  coal,  and  even  larger  varieties,  were  just  thrown  out 
"H  the  dump? 

Mr.  X'eale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Coal,  too,  did  not  command  anything  like  as  good 
a  price  40  or  50  years  ago  as  now,  and  therefore  it  was  not  so  neces- 
sary to  economize  in  it.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Xe.^le.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  business  at 
that  tune.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  3'ou  know 
about  it  historicallv ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes;  well,  historically,  the  reason  that  the  material 
«ent  on  the  bank  was,  as  I  understand  it,  purely  because  they  could 
r^ot  sell  it.  They  did  not  understand  how  to  burn  it  in  those  days, 
♦'Uher  under  boilers  or  in  stoves  and  ranges. 

The  Chairman^.  There  was  a  question  I  asked  you  awhile  ago, 
^i  I  did  not  quite  get  an  answer  to  it.    You  meant  to  answer  it,  but 
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you  did  not  quite  catch  my  thought.  I  asked  you  if  the  84  cents 
which  you  now  pay  on  this  cuhn  bank  which  we  are  speaking  of  and 
which  you  said  was  an  average  that  you  agreed  upon,  was  higher 
or  lower  than  the  prices  you  had  been  theretofore  paying — if  you 
had  averaged  the  prices  you  had  been  theretofore  paying  for  this 
particular  culm  bank  ? 

Mr.  Neai^e.  Yes;  I  said.  Senator,  I  think  that  it  was  higher. 

The  Chairman.  You  raised  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  I  say,  the  84  cents  is  higher  than  the  going 
royalty.    You  mean  the  average  royalty? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  mean  the  average  royalty.  I  am 
asking  my  question,  I  think,  a  little  obscurely.  I  do  not  intend  to. 
You  had  a  lease  on  this  particular  culm  bank,  and  it  provided 
different  royalties  for  different  kinds  of  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Afterward,  you  substituted  for  those  specific 
prices  an  average  price? 

Mr.  Neale.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  that  time  did  you  raise  the  price  beyond 
what  it  had  been  before,  or  did  you  endeavor  to  strike  an  average 
which  would  be  the  average  of  the  former  prices? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  was  the  average  of  the  former  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  there  was  no 
attempt,  at  the  time  you  made  the  84-cent  deal,  to  either  raise  or 
lower  the  former  prices? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  just  carrying  out  the  old  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  that  lease  on  this  par- 
ticular culm  bank? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  have  had  tl\at  lease  for,  I  should  say,  probably  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years ;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that,  had  that  culm  bank  been  worked 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  that  had  not  been  worked. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  culm  have  you  taken  out  of  the  bank 
now  since  you  have  had  it?  I  mean,  how  much  finished  coal,  washed 
coal?    You  speak  of  that  all  the  time,  of  course? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  I  should  say  probably  about  100,000  to  125,000 
tons. 

The  Chairman.  AVliere  has  that  coal  been  sent,  principally? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  has  been  sent  almost  exclusively  East,  either 
along  into  New  York  or  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Chair^ian.  Has  there  been  any  particular  market  to  which  it 
has  gone,  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  1  should  think  probably  more  has  gone  to  New  York 
than  to  any  other  one  spot. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  sell  that  directlv  to  the  consumer,  or  did 
you  sell  it  through  agents  or  to  dealers  ?     How  was  it  sold  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  sold  it  to  retail  dealers.  I  should  say,  probably  ex- 
clusively. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  books  that  would  show  to 
whom  you  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  me  from  memory  who  your  prin- 
cipal customers  were? 
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Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  That  is  my  partner's  end  of 
the  business,  the  selling  of  the  coal ;  but  I  should  say  that  we  probably 
sold  more  to  the  Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co.  than  any  other  com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co.'s 
ofSces — ^in  Scranton,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  is  the  manager  who  would  know  all 
about  the  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  A  man  named  Wertheim. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  initials  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  They  call  him  "  Sandy."  That 
is  the  name  I  know  him  by. 

The  Chairman.  Blank  Wertheim,  alias  "  Sandy  "  Wertheim.  Do 
you  not  have  a  man  at  your  mine  who  has  a  book  that  will  show  where 
erery  ton  of  this  coal  has  been  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  man? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  record  would  be  at  Locust 
Dale  or  whether  it  would  be  at  the  home  office  at  Buck  Run  colliery ; 
but  Mr.  James  H.  Collier  is  the  man  who  could  give  you  the  data. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Neale.  He  is  at  Buck  Rim  colliery,  at  one  of  these  coal  com- 
panies.    The  post-office  address  is  Minersville,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  prices  have  obtained  for  this 
culm  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  prices  in  general  have  been  $4.15  for  buckwheat, 
and  $3.35  for  rice,  and  $2.35  for  barley. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  w^e  have  ^ot  three  varieties  there  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  before — ^buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley.  We  had  gotten  to 
pea  coal.     What  are  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barely  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Pea  coal  is  the  size  that  goes  over  the  half -inch  round 
screen,  and  then  the  next  size  is  buckwheat. 

The  Chairman.  Smaller? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes:  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  smaller  yet? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  Buckwheat  would  go  through  a  half  and  over  a  quar- 
ter, and  then  rice  would  be  through  a  quarter  and  over  an  eighth,  I 
think,  or  five  thirty-seconds. 

The  Chairman.  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  barley? 

Mr.  Neale.  Then  barley  would  go  through  an  eighth  or  five  thirty- 
seconds,  and  over,  say,  three  thirty-seconds,  or  one-sixteenth,  some- 
think  like  that — a  pretty  small  hole. 

The  Chairman.  Very  small? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  word,  you  save  pretty  nearly  all  of  it;  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  the  great  bulk  of  it.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  if  you  can  give  me  the 

E rices  that  you  obtain  from  wholesale  dealers  on  all  of  these  various 
inds  of  coal  ? 
Mr.  Neale.  On  stove,  which  is  the  biggest  size  we  make 
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The  Chairman.  Out  of  culm? 

Mr.  Neal£.  Out  of  the  culm  bank ;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  not  make  a  list  of  each  of  them  right 
there  and  put  the  price  right  down  beside  it,  so  that  I  can  have  a 
memorandum  ?    It  will  not  take  much  longer. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

(The  witness  wrote  out  a  memorandum  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man, after  which  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  Neale.  Senator,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  am  just  calling  it 
off  from  memory.  The  coal  company  gets  this  price  less  20  cents  a 
ton,  which  is  the  conmiission  we  have  to  give  to  the  selling  house  for 
selling  it.    I  think  that  20  cents  is  right 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  sell  from  the  mine  to  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Neale.  To  sell  from  the  mine  to  the  retailer. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  read  those  prices? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  handed  me  a  written  statement,  which 
reads  as  follows.    I  am  ^oing  to  put  in  a  few  words  to  make  it  plain : 

Stove  price  at  the  mine,  $5.80,  minus  20  cents,  which  you  have 
stated  to  me  is  the  price  you  pay  as  a  commission  to  the  man  who 
sells  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  wholesaler's  conmiission? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  he  obtains  from  the  mine  owner.  Now^ 
let  me  go  back  and  get  the  figures,  then,  with  these  explantory  words 
and  put  them  in  as  in  the  form  of  a  table : 

Stove,  $5.80  minus  20  c^nts. 

Chestnut,  $5.95  minus  20  cents. 

Pea,  ^.50  minus  20  cents. 

Buckwheat,  $4.14  minus  20  cents. 

Rice,  $3.35  minus  20  cents. 

Barley,  $2.35  m'inus  20  cents. 

The  20  cents  in  all  instances  representing  the  commission  paid  to 
the  wholesaler.  Is  that  a  fair  commission  for  the  wholesaler  to  re- 
ceive for  handling  this  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  it  is,  Senator.  It  is  the  price  allowed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  original  proclamation.  He  allows  the  wholesaler  to  have 
20  cents  a  ton  on  coal  sold  east  of  Buffalo  and  30  cents  a  ton  on  coal 
sold  west  of  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  whole  compensation? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  taking  stove  coal  as  an  illustration,  when 
it  leaves  the  mine  vou  get  $5.60  net?     You  have  it  marked  here  $5.80. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  $5.60  net. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  20  cents,  then,  to  the  wholesaler,  and 
that  brings  the  coal  to  $5.80,  that  particular  variety  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  then  to  deliver  that  coal  to  the  retailer 
without  further  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  20  cents  holds  good  for  all  mines  under 
the  governmental  regulations  except  where  the  coal  is  shipped  west 
of  Buffalo,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  coal  shipped  west  of  Buffalo. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  that  case  30  cents  is  allowed  to  the  whole- 
saler? 

Mr.  Xeai^.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  particular  company  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of  own  or  control,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  any  other  culm 
banks  than  the  one  you  have  already  mentioned? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  that  is  the  only  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  go  back  now 

Senator  Vardaman.  Senator,  before  you  pass  from  that  question, 
will  you  let  the  witness  answer  the  dinerence  between  the  price  of 
coal  taken  from  culm  banks  and  the  price  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  mines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nealx.  It  is  all  the  same  price. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  it  not  cost  you  very  much  more  to  take  it 
from  the  mines  than  it  does  to  take  it  from  the  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  let  me  see.  Senator.  There  would  be  a  difference 
probably  on  an  average  of  $1.50  or  $2  a  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  reason  have  you  for  setting  it  at  the 
same  price,  then  ?     What  excuse  is  there  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  NealiE.  When  the  prices  have  been  set  as  they  have  been  just 
recently  set  now  by  Mr.  Garfield,  the  cost  of  the  washery  coal — I 
mean  the  washer^'  coal  tonnaf^e — was  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  cost  of  the  fresh-mined  tonnage,  so  that  the 
price  set  reflects  the  advantage  that  the  cheaper  washery  coal  is  to 
the  ^neral  cost,  the  lowering  that  comes  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  undei*stand  that.  Let  us  see :  You  mine 
100  tons  of  coal  out  of  a  mine  and  you  put  it  on  the  market,  and 
you  take  100  tons  of  coal  out  of  the  culm  bank  and  put  it  on  the 
market,  and  you  put  them  both  on  the  market  at  exactly  the  same 
price?    That  is  right? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (to  Senator  Vardaman).  That  is  what  you  wanted, 
is  it  not  i 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  You  spoke  of  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Co.  Does  it 
own  any  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  has  a  very  small  amount  of  culm. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  left  there  now  more 
than  five  or  ten  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  getting  that  out,  too? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  we  have  just  been  putting  that  through  with  the 
fresh-mined  coal. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  begin  doing  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  have  been  doing  that,  Senator,  off  and  on,  I  should 
think,  for  four  or  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  large  acciunulation  of  culm  there 
vhen  you  began  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No ;  comparatively  small,  because  at  that  point  there 
had  not  been  verv  much  fresh-mmed  coal  taken  out. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  a  new  mine? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  was  a  new  mine,  to  a  ^eat  extent. 

The  Chairman.  So  almost  from  the  first  there,  instead  of  making 
n  culm  bank,  you  saved  the  coal  and  sent  it  to  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  have  some  culm  and  you  are  working 
that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  about  how 
much  culm  there  is  in  that  mines 

Mr.  Neale.  Left  now? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  you  have  marketed  and  how  much 
there  is  left? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  we  have  possibly  marketed  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  tons,  and  perhaps  5,000  tons  are  left. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  small  amount? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  a  very  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  company  control  any  culm  outside  of 
what  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  leases,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  CiiAHiMAN.  I^et  us  go  to  the  Darkwater  Coal  Co.  Has  it  any 
culm? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  it  has  a  little  bit  of  culm. 

The  CtiAiRMAN.  Is  it  a  new  mine? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  that  is  an  old  mine. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  there  was  not  a  large 
amount  of  culm  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  was  a  tenant  on  the  property  before,  and  we 
purchased  the  stock  of  the  company  a  good  iliany  years  ago,  and  the 
tenant  who  was  there  before  we  were  there  washed  out  the  big  bulk 
of  the  culm  that  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  the  mine  15  years,  and  this  tenant 
did  this  work  before  you  took  possession ;  so  the  process  of  washing 
culm,  I  take  it,  has  been  known  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  new  thing? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  culm  is  there  there  now  at  that  mine — 
the  Darkwater? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  say  roughly  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
tons,  located  at  different  places  over  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  coal  companies 
than  the  ones  vou  have  named? 

Mr.  Neale.  1  am  president  of  the  Sonman  Shaft  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  is  that,  please? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  at  Portage,  Pa.,  in  Cambria  County. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  connection  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  there?  Wliat  is  the  propor- 
tion of  vour  financial  interest  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  Xeale.  I  have  about  20  per  cent  there,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  stock.  How  much  acreage 
of  coal  has  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  think  about  1^00  acres. 

The  CuAraMAx.  How  much  is  the  coal  deposit  estimated  to  be? 

Mr.  Neale.  How  much  coal  is  left  in  the  ground? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  think  about  10,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  anthracite? 

ilr.  Neale.  No;  that  is  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  bituminous? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  that  is  bituminous. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Is  there  any  culm  bank  connected  with 
that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  that  is  not  part  of  the  bituminous  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  bituminous  coal  has  never  been  handled  like 
the  anthracite  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  practically  speaking,  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  any  large  bank  it  would  bum  up 
anyway,  I  take  it,  or  be  likely  to;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  it  would  probably  get  on  fire;  and  then  the 
practice  never  was  to  stock  screenings  of  bituminous  coal  to  any 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  president  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  I  think  about  10  or  12  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  that  coal 
company? 

iir,  Neale.  About  a  half -million  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  vein  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  are  mining  three  veins  there,  and  they  would  aver- 
age about  4  feet  thick. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  ^ood  vein,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  a  pretty  good  vein. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  coal  companies  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  president  of  the  Canmore  Coal  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  located  in  Alberta  Province,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  was  an  English  com- 
panv.    The  word  "  limited  "  is  pretty  significant? 

^f r.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  coal  does  that  company  handle  or 
mine? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  mine  there  a  soft  coal,  but  a  very  low- volatile  soft 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  connection  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  financial  interest  is  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  territory  or  acreage  does  that 
company  handle  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  company  has  a  lease  on  about  6,000  acres.  You 
understand,  of  course,  Senator,  that  in  all  these  cases  thev  are  leases. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  but  they  are  leases  that  are  practically 
perpetual,  as  lone  as  you  work  the  mine.  The}^  are  leases  that  allow 
you  to  take  out  all  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Except  at  the  Darkwater,  and  that  is  a  time  lease. 
There  is  a  limit  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yeai*s? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  it  expires  in  1932. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  have  any  coal  left  by  that 
time,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  if  we  can  help  it;  no.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  this  Canada 
mine? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  250,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  thickness  of  that  vein? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  are  mining  there  now  two  veins,  one  running  about 
between  7  and  8  feet  tliick,  and  the  other  about,  probably,  an  aver- 
age of  5. 

The  Chairman.  Pretty  good  veins? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  first-rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  mine  by  machinery  largely,  do  you? 

Mr.  Neale.  No ;  verj-  little  by  machinery  there.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  mines  are  you  interested  in? 

Mr.  Neale.  Those  are  the  only  operating  companies  that  I  am  in- 
terested in. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  "  operating  companies.'* 

Mr.  Neale.  Then  I  have  some  shares  in  what  I  think  is  called  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Ix)cated  where? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  located  down  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  the  counties. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  shares?  You  mean  you  are  a 
stockholder? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  an  officer? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  operating  company? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes;  that  is  an  oi)erating  company,  producing  soft 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  acreage  has  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  really  do  not  know.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  know  very  little  about 
the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  large  one  or  a  small  one? 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  think  it  has  a  large  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  verj^  large  company, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  the  old  Senator  Gassa- 
way  Davis's  properties. 
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The  Chairman.  He  and  his  son-in-law  owned  most  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, did  they  not,  when  he  died? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  suppose  they  had  a  pretty  good  slice  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  interest  in  that,  if  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think,  Senator,  without  being  sure,  that  I  have  $5,000 
worth  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes;  a  very  small  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  inconsequential.  You  do  not  know 
much  about  the  conipany,  because  you  have  just  a  small  interest? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  get  dividends  on  your  stock? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  new  enterprise,  is  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  They  bought  it  I  think  possibly  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  present  company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  this  company  been  buying  up  a  good  deal 
of  coal  land  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  think  they  have  bought  anything  since  they 
took  over  the  Davis  holdings,  but  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  suppose  the  president,  John  L.  Kemmerer,  can  tell 
you. 

The  Chair^ian.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Neale.  His  office  is  in  New  York,  143  Liberty  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  interest  in  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  interested  as  a  shareholder  in  the  Temple  Coal 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you  in  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  about  an  eighth.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  A  one-eighth  interest? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  tell  me  how  much  stock  you  have. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  there  is  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  controls  the  company — the  common  or  the 
preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  The  common  has  the  control,  does  it  not,  and  the 
preferred  draws  the  primary  dividends,  and  the  common  gets  the 
profits? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  I  presume  so. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  have  a  one-eighth  interest  in  the  $1,000,000. 
Are  you  an  officer  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  company  located? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  operating  offices  are  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  coal  does  it  produced 

Mr.  Neale.  Tliat  is  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  acreage? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Senator.  I  really  have  not  an 
idea. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  Qan  not.  There  are  six  collieries  belonging  to 
the  company,  and  they  have  each  certain  acreages,  and  I  have  not  any 
idea  what  those  acreages  are.  I  have  never  attended  a  directors^ 
meeting  of  the  company  and  know  very,  very  little  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interest  is  rather  too  small  to  call  for  devot- 
ing much  time  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Neai£.  My  partner  looks  after  that  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  partner,  please? 

Mr.  Neale.  S.  B.  Thorne. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  notion  at  all  about  the  aci*eagc 
there  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  really  have  not.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  doing  this,  Mr.  Neale:  Would 
you  mind  ascertaining,  so  that  I  will  not  nave  to  send  and  get  your 
partner  to  tell  about  it.  the  acreage  controlled  by  this  company, 
the  amount  of  coal  deposit,  the  annual  output,  the  amount  of  culm 
on  hand,  the  amount  oi  culm  mined,  and  whether  there  are  any  leases 
of  culm  that  you  have  made,  either  as  le^ssor  or  lessee? 

Mr.  Neale.  Excuse  me  a  moment — the  amount  of  culm  produced 
and  the  amount  of  culm  remaining,  I  suppose? 

The  Chair3Ian.  Yes;  and  where  this  culm  was  marketed. 

Mr.  Neale.  What  you  want  there  is  the  acreage  and  the  tonnage  in 
the  ground,  just  as  an  estimate,  and  the  annual  output  and  the 
amount  of  culm  produced  per  annum  and  the  amount  of  culm  re- 
maining? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  covers  it.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  you  sell  this  cidm,  principally.  Have  you  any  interest 
in  any  other  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Neale.  N^o  :  I  think  that  finishes  up  my  interests. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  are  sure  you  are  not  like  the  former  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  old  Mr.  Stepnenson.  When  they  got  through 
examining  him  he  came  back  the  next  day  and  said,  "  I  plumb  forgot 
about  a  railroad  I  have.''    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the  witness  might 
answer  the  amount  of  culm  that  this  Temple  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he 
is  a  stockholder,  has. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  does  not  know,  and  therefore  I  am 
asking  him  to  get  it  from  his  partner. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  the  case  of  the  Temple  Co.? 

The  CiLMRMAx.  The  Temple  Co.    That  is  the  last  one  we  were  on. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes :  I  will  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  been  in  the  coal  business,  I 
take  it,  all  \^ur  life,  have  vou  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  sort  of  born  in  the  business,  or  did  vou 
get  into  it  after  you 

Mr.  Neale.  I  got  into  it  right  after  I  left  college. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miat  vear  was  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  1S9G. 

The  Chairman.  So,  I  take  it,  you  have  become  pretty  familiar 
with  the  whole  anthracite  coal  problem  in  the  East  t 

Mr.  Ne.\le.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  had  occasion  to  study  labor  conditions, 
and  labor  problems,  and  transportation  problems,  and  market  prices, 
and  all  those  other  questions  that  come  into  the  practical  operation 
of  a  mine  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  culm  there  is  in  the 
banks  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  XiLVLE.  I  have  heard,  Senator,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  right, 
that  tliere  is  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  process  by  which  this  culm  is  taken 
from  the  bank,  washed,  and  prepared  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  are  virtually  two  processes  used  to  get  the  culm 
from  where  it  is  lying  now  to  the  point  where  it  is  prepared,  to  what 
is  known  as  the  washery,  the  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  it.  One  process  is,  where  the  location  is  proper,  where  it 
IS  so  situated  that  it  could  be  done,  to  use  a  hose  on  the  bank,  and 
just  slush  this  culm  down  into  chutes,  and  then  from  there  into  the 
washerv  or  into  the  conveyers,  and  they  take  it  to  the  washery. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  that  so  I  am  sure  I  understand  it. 
Asuming  reasonably  favorable  conditions,  we  have  this  situation :  A 
^reat  bank  of  culm,  which  is  piled  up  there,  and  which  would  repre- 
>ent  a  good-sized  hill,  almost  a  small  mountain.  You  turn  a  stream 
of  water  from  a  hose  onto  that,  and  that  washes  down  this  bank, 
which  is  composed  of  dirt  and  of  coal  and  of  shale  and  other  stuff 
that  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  mine ;  and  that  runs  into  a  chute — a 
conveyer? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  picks  up  this  water  and  what  the  water 
sweeps  with  it,  and  it  runs  down  through  that  chute  and  runs  over 
some  screens,  does  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  screens  permanent  or  are  they  oscillated? 

Mr.  Xeale.  They  shake  gently. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  over  the  screens,  and  what  happens  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  As  it  goes  over  the  screens,  the  screens  are  closed, 
covered  with  what  we  call  packets,  in  which  there  are  perforated 
holes  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  sizes  I  told  you  about. 

The  Chairman.  The  nroper  sizes  to  let  different  kinds  of  coal 
through  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  To  let  different  sizes  of  coal  through;  and  they  are 
built  up  in  what  we  call  decks,  like  that  findicating] ,  so  that  the 
whole  volume  of  material,  we  will  say,  would  go  on  that  top  deck. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  Then,  all  the  coal  and  refuse  that  was  too  big  to  go 
through  the  holes  in  this  deck  would  be  carried  out  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  then  would  go  through  the  holes  here  and  drop  on  that  deck. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  second  deck? 

Mr.  Neale.  On  the  second  deck.  Anything  that  is  too  big  to  go 
through  the  holes  there  would  be  carried  off  the  end  there,  and  so  on 
down.  That  would  be  doing  the  first  process,  namely,  to  size  it. 
liiat  would  be  sizing  it  into  the  various  sizes*  which  they  propose  to 
make. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  stuff  that  goes  off  the  end,  what  is  done  with 
that?  Is  that  thrown  awav  or  is  that  picked  over,  or  what  becomes 
of  it? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Ordinarily  it  is  picked  over  and  prepared ;  that  is,  the 
slate  and  impurities  are  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  This  large  stuff  all  goes  over  the  end  pretty  gen- 
erally ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes ;  and  that  is  prepared  and  the  slate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, eliminated. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  you  pick  it  out? 

Mr.  Xeale.  To  a  slight  extent  with  young  boys  on  the  breaker,  or 
men  who  actually  pick  it  out  with  their  hands  from  the  coal;  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  jigged  out.  We  use  what  is  called  a  jig,  and 
it  works  on  the  principle  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rock,  of  the 
impurities,  is  greater  than  the  specinc  gravity  of  the  coal,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  flows  into  a  jig,  which  is  a  big  tank  probably  G  or  8  feet 
square  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  6  feet  square  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes;  on  the  top  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  square  or  round  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  is  pretty  nearly  round.  It  is  rectangular,  about  5 
feet  by  6,  probably,  or  such  a  matter,  and  possibly  5  or  6  feet  deep ; 
and  in  this  tank  there  is  a  pan  which  pretty  snugly  fits  the  tank,  and 
there  are  guides,  and  there  are  two  supports  to  hold  the  tank,  and 
on  the  shaft  on  which  the  tank  turns,  it  lifts  this  pan  up  and  down, 
and  the  holes  allow  the  water  to  go  up  and  down  through  it.  In  other 
words,  it  agitates  the  water,  and  in  this  agitation  the  lighter  coal 
is  agitated  to  the  top. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  coal  being  lighter  than  the  other  material,  is 
agitated  to  the  top? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  and  floats  off  on  the  top,  and  the  slate  being 
heavier  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  that  is  skimmed  off  separately. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  process  of  wash- 
ing the  culm  is  largely  one  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  how  much,  did  you  say,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  wash  this  material  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Senator,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  should  say  it  costs  on 
an  average,  nowadays,  from  a  low  cost  of  50  cents  to  perhaps  $2  or 
$2.50. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  some  mar^n. 

Mr.  Xeale.  There  is  a  great  range  m  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  might  have  a  hill  of  this  culm  that 
was  pretty  nearly  all  dirt,  and  then  it  would  cost  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes ;  it  would  cost  you  a  lot. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  had  a  good  average  now — let  us  talk 
about  averages. 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  good  average  bank,  what  would  be 
the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  think  the  average  cost  would  run  somewhere  between 
75  cents  and  a  dollar  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  at  present  prices? 
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Mr.  Nealji.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  with  the  high  price  of  labor 
iiid  the  high  price  of  everything  ? 

Mr.  Neai<e.  Yes ;  and  of  materials. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  prices  are  how  much  more  than 
they  were  in,  I  will  say,  1915  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  present  cost  of  things? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  It  is  probably  better  than  double. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  befoi'e  we  had  the  general  rise,  this  coal 
could  have  been  gotten  out — I  mean*  this  culm  could  have  been 
washed  for,  speaking  on  the  average — I  forget  what  figure  you  said? 

Mr.  Nealb.  About  40  or  50  cents. 

The  Chairbian.  About  40  or  50  cents? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  million  tons  of  it  are  there — 
400,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Xeals.  No;  I  say  somewhere  between  30,000,000  and  35,000,000 
tons. 

The.  Chair3ian.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
culm  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Xeaue.  I  never  estimated  it,  you  understand.  Senator,  but  that 
is  a  sort  of  a  current  report  that  goes  around  about  it,  and  I  should 
sav  that  that  is  about  right. 

Yhe  Chairman.  We  will  pass  on  from  that.  If  you  are  in  error 
it  is  onlv  an  error,  and  if  you  are  coiTect  it  will  remain  that  way. 

Mr.  ^EALE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
filing  of  the  coal  prices? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  administratix)n? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  make  any  suggestions,  or  advise  with  or 
talk  with  them  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  coal  prices? 

Mr.  Xeai£.  Not  as  to  the  actual  fixing  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  talked  with  about  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  possibly  did  talk  with  Mr.  Garfield  as  to  the  element 
of  the  coal  dirt  coming  in  and  being  used  in  reference  to  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  conversation  that 
you  had  with  Mr.  Garfield. 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  any  more  than  just  in  the 
course  of  a  general  talk  in  which  this  question  of  price  came  up,  and 
that  something  was  said  about  the  inclusion  of  the  coal  dirt  in  with 
the  regular  fresh  mined  coal,  as  to  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  get  that.  You  say  something  waa 
said  about  the  introduction  of  the  coal  dirt  Will  you  not  make  that 
a  little  plainer? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  I  think  possibly  I  could  illustrate  it  a  little  bet- 
■  ter.  Senator,  by  saying  it  in  this  way,  that  if  you  take  all  the  fresh- 
mined  coal  that  is  produced — that  is,  anthracite — and  suppose  it  costs 
H  a  ton  to  produce  it,  that  would  be  taking  the  total  cost,  the  total 
dollars  and  cents,  spent  to  produce  the  number  of  tons  that  were  pro- 
du  ed,  and  dividing  that  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  by  Uie  total 
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number  of  tons  produced,  that  would  give  you  $4  a  ton  as  the  average 
cost. 

Now,  if  you  add  to  the  dollars  and  cents  originally  used  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  spent  to  produce  the  culm,  the  coal  dirt  core,  and 
add  to  the  total  the  i\umber  of  tons  that  were  |)roduced  from  the 
coal  dirt  bank,  and  use  those  two  figures,  then  you  might  get  a 
new  total  in  dollars  and  cents  spent.  You  would  get  a  new  total 
of  number  of  tons  shipped,  and  by  dividing  into  the  $2.10,  it  might 
reduce  the  $4  down  to  perhaps  $3.85  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
4)erhaps  something  along  general  lines  of  that  nature;  but  I  had 
virtually  nothing  to  do  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  prices  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Dr. 
Garfield  had  to  go  somewhere  for  his  information,  w^hen  prices  were 
being  fixed.  You  had  been  called  in  there  because  of  your  expert 
knowledge,  I  suppose.    I  do  not  suppose  you  sought  this  job? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Dr.  Garfield,  knowing  you,  pass  you  by  and 
not  talk  with  you  about  these  problems  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  You  see,  he  had  a  regular  engineers'  committee  that 
has  done  all  the  price  work  at  the  administration.  They  are  the  ones 
that  have  done  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  engineei*s,  or  not,  call  on  you  for  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  did  not  call  on  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  with  anybody  at  any  time  the 
question  of  the  price  of  culm  or  the  cost  of  producing  culm  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  did.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  asked  about  that  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Neale.  Nothing  more  than,  as  I  say,  in  a  conversation  tl\e 

?uestion  came  up  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  culm  figures  with  the 
resh-mined  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Learoyd  this 
morning  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  car  shortage  this  year, 
in  the  last  12  months,  for  handling  coal  in  the  anthracite  region.  Do 
you  concur  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  virtually  correct,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  virtually  stands  as  correct? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  investment  does  it  take  to  get  a 
coal  washer,  one  of  these  machines  that  you  wash  coal  from  the  culm 
with  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  think  that  to  put  up  one  of  those  plants  that 
would  be  good  for  anvwhere  from  800  to  2,000  tons  a  day,  the  cost 
would  range  about  $200,000  or  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  Good  for  800  tons  to  2,000  tons  a  day.  That  is 
quite  a  margin  of  difference.  That  is  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  culm? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  the  difference  of  the  bank  would  be  a  great 
factor  in  there.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  machine  as  that,  on  the  average,  we  might 
say  would  produce  about  1,500  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  average? 
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MtNeai^.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  a  day  would  give  us  in  the 
course  of  a  year  450,000  tons,  allowing  300  working  days  a  year.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Xeaus.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  surplus  of  cars  this  yea^? 
Could  vou  have  gotten  more  if  you  had  wanted  them  ? 

Mr.  r^EALE.  More  cars? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Xeale.  Well,  I  think  so.  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Of 
course,  the  winter  was  pretty  difficult,  as  you  know.  It  was  pretty 
difficult  to  keep  the  mines  going. 

The  Chairman  But  during  this  last  spring  and  simimer  you  could 
have  had  more  cars  if  you  had  needed  them  ? 

Mr.  Xeal£.  I  suppose  if  there  had  been  more  tonnage  there  would 
have  been  more  cars. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  only  about  $250,000  to  build  one  of  these 
machines.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  mere  mathematics,  then, 
to  find  out  how  njany  machines  would  be  needed  to  get  out  coal  suf- 
fiHent  from  the  culms  to  supply  the  market? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  about  these  machines  that  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  get  them  in  ordinary  times? 

Mr.  Neau:.  In  ordinary  times? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ifr.  Neal£.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Plenty  of  them  can  be  bought. 

Mr.  NEAL.E.  Yes.    Of  course,  you  would  have  to  build  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  require  very  much  material  that  is 
hard  to  get,  do  they — ^much  steel  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  You  mean  the  washeries? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  not  in  normal  times.  Of  course,  in  normal  times 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  getting  them.  During  this  last  year 
or  two  years  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  some  of  them  lying  idle  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  all  of  the  washeries  have  been 
working  pretty  fast  in  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes;  the  washeries  have  worked  very  hard  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  washery  tonnage  has  tremendously  increased 
during  that  period. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  have  him  state 
whether  or  not  these  washeries  are  used,  to  which  he  refers,  in  mining 
the  ordinary  fresh  coal  in  the  mines?  You  use  them  for  all  coal,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  Senator,  we  do  not.  We  use  the  breaker,  which  is 
1  good  deal  the  same  sort  of  a  general  contraption. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Speaking  of  washeries,  you  had  reference  only 
to  washeries  for  preparing  the  culm  coal  for  market? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  the  culm  coal  is  prepared  througk 
breakers  with  the  fresn-mined  coal.    That  is  the  practice. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  in  preparing  culm  coal  you  are  kiot 
confined  to  the  washeries? 

Mr.  Neai^e.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  mine  a  great  deal  of  the  culm  ooal 
through  other  means  ? 
,  Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  throu^  the  regular  breakers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  percentage  of  that  taben  from  the  culm 
piles  do  you  use  to  prepare  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  really  do  not  know  how  much. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Half  of  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  sav. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  quantities,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  not  refresh  your  recollection  in  regard  to  the  quantities  of  culm, 
and  in  that  connection  I  call  your  attention  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Engineers'  Ma^zine  for  July,  1896,  by  Edward  H. 
Williams,  a  mining  engineer,  m  which  he  states: 

There  were  long  perlcnis  when  there  was  no  sale  for  ^he8tnllt  or  even  for 
larger  nizes,  and  these  were  thrown  upon  the  dump  with  the  stuflf  l>elow  chest- 
nut in  size,  all  slate  from  picking,  and  all  long  and  slaty  coal,  so  that  dumps 
soon  rec'elved  the  name  of  culm  banks,  which  they  still  retain.  Froiii  the  early 
sixties  to  the  early  seventies  pea  coal  was  the  smallest  size  Hhipi)ed  to  market, 
fine-barred  grates  having  been  devised  for  its  burning.  The  cleaning  was  still 
by  hand,  so  that  144,000,000  tons  were  marketed,  while  the  same  quantity  went 
to  the  dump.  To-day  there  are  four  sizes  of  buckwheat,  one  of  rice,  and  one  oi 
bird's-eye.  The  coal  shipped  during  the  30  year«  ftince  the  introduction  of  jigs 
has  averaged  25,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  culm  sent  to  the  dumi)  during 
that  period  steadily  decreased,  but  a  moderate  estimate  will  place  it  at  one- 
quarter  of  the  shipments,  or  about  187,000,000  tons.  The  grand  total  for  cxilni 
is,  therefore,  431,000,000  tons  dumped  since  1853.  Adding  to  this  slate,  rcK-k, 
ashes,  dli't  from  strlpplngs,  and  other  refuse,  we  have  over  2,000,000,000  cubic 
yards,  or  sufficient  to  surround  the  world  with  a  pile  of  triangular  sections 
20  feet  high,  or,  estimating  the  workable  coal  that  has  been  dumped,  to  cover  tlie 
State  of  Rhode  Island  easily  with  solid  marketable  coal  125  feet  dee]). 

That  was  a  written  article  published,  as  you  will  observe,  in  189C. 

Mr.  Neaus.  That  was  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  coal  w^ashing 
to  any  extent.  That  was  22  years  ago,  aaid  in  that  length  of  time,  of 
course,  they  have  washed  out  a  great  many  million  tons  of  coal,  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  I  think,  perhaps  the  writer  meant  these  refuse 
banks  contain  that  many  tons  of  something. 

The  Chairman.  He  estimates  the  culm  as  separate  from  the  other 
and  puts  the  whole  thing  at  that  enormous  total  of  2,000,000,000 
cubic  yards.  I  am  just  asking  you,  because  I  think  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  truth  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  surely.  I  can  get  for  you,  not  an  accurate  esti- 
mate but  at  least  an  CvStimate  of  which  I  would  feel  very  much  more 
sure  than  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten  what  your  estimate  was. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  I  said  between  30,000,000  and  35,000,000  tons- 
something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  consume  now  annually  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Of  culm  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  of  all  kinds  of  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  this  year  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  about 
80,000,000  to  85,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Vardaman.  T1>'  *  "  -^laximum,  more  than  ever  befoi'e, 
is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Xeale.  No  ;  I  think  it  will  run  a  little  less  than  last  year  in 
production,  and,  consequently,  in  consumption. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  falling  off? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  main  cautae  now  is  the  effect  of  the  influenza,  which 
has  seriously  crippled  the  output  in  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  influenza  has  not  prevailed  in  the  entire 
year.    That  is  only  the  last  month  or  two. 

Mr.  Neaub.  Yes;  but  it  has  been  a  very  serious  matter.  I  have 
some  figures  here  that,  perhaps,  will  show  that.  It  is  pretty  nearlv 
a  neek-and-neck  race  between  the  two  years ;  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not  produce 
the  tables  showing  the  production  of  last  year  by  months  and  the 
production  of  this  year  by  months. 

Mr.  Neal£.  I  can  not  give  you  right  here  the  production  by  months, 
but  I  can  give  you  certain  figures  as  to  production  which,  I  think, 
perhaps  will  be  interesting  to  you.  During  10  months  in  1916  we 
produced  65,000,000  tons,  which  would  be  an  average  production  of 
6.500,000  tons  per  month,  assuming  one  month  is  the  same  as  another. 
In  10  months  m  1917  we  produced  74,000,000  tons,  which  would  be  a 
monthly  production  of  7,400,000,  approximately.  In  10  months  in 
1918  we  produced  74,000,000  tons,  which  was  about  115,000  tons  short 
of  last  year's  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  in  your  office  figures  by  months? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  bring  those  figures  by  months 
tkis  afternoon.  One  question  I  shall  take  up  before  we  recess,  if  it 
is  agreeable :  Are  you  the  only  mine  owner  and  practical  mining  man 
that  there  is  now  connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Neale.  No.  Mr.  Rembrandt  Pccile  is  an  operating  mine 
owner. 

The  Chairman.  From  where? 

Mr.  Ne\le.  From  central  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  mine 
owner  and  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Xe.\le.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  gentlemen  you  speak  of  interested  in 
coal  in  a  large  way  or  in  a  small  way? 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  think  Mr.  Peale  has  a  rather  large  coal  interest  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  I  do  not  know, 
really,  about  Mr.  Taylor's  coal  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  persons  connected  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  who  are  or  were,  before  they  took  a  place  with  the 
administration,  connected  with  any  of  the  railroads  that  were  op- 
erating in  the  coal  fields — with  what  we  call  the  coal  railroads? 

Mr.  Xeale.  The  anthracite  coal  railroads? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  Mr.  Learoyd. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  his  connection.  He  was  an  em- 
ployee engaged  as  an  expert  in  the  handling  of  traffic. 

ifr.  XeaijE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  officers  of  these  com- 
panies. 
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Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Wlint  function  do  the  gentlemen  whom  you 
have  mentioned  perform  in  the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Neaue.  Mr.  Peale  and  Mr.  Taylor? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  They  are  advisers  of  Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Peale  as  to 
bituminous  coal  and  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  general  engineering  matters — 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  railroad  branches. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  not  an  anthracite  coal  committee 
that  cooperates  with  Mr.  Garfield  and  furnishes  information  to 
him,  composed  of  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  have  what  is  called  the  distributing  committee 
of  three,  which  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
that  committee  is  made  up  of  coal  operators. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  ipade  up  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Dickson,  of  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  a  coal  house  in  New  York ;  W.  J.  Richards,  who  is  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  S.  D.  Warriner, 
who  is  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Those  men  own  substantially  all  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  interests  or  control  them,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Neam:.  Their  companies  are  large  owners. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Their  companies  own  substantially  all  or  con- 
trol the  price. 

Mr.  NealiE.  Oh,  no,  indeed.  They  do  not.  They  are  large 
owners,  but  they  do  not  own  substantially  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  bring  us  a  list  of  all  of  the  coal 
owners  or  those  who  were  employed  by  coal  owners,  and  of  all  of  the 
men  who  were  connected  with  railways  that  operated  particularly 
in  those  coal  fields,  who  are  now  connected  with  the  Administration? 
I  think  you  have  a  printed  list. 

ATr.  >fFAi.K.  Yes:  T  will  go  over  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  at  this  time  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
stood  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  reconvened  at  2 
o'clock  p.  ni. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  B.  NEALE— Continued. 

Mr.  Xealk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  a  correction  in  the 
testimony  which  I  pive  this  morning  in  respect  to  prices.  One  dol- 
lar and  five  cents  should  be  added  to  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
upon  the  1st  dnv  of  November  on  account  of  the  last  labor  advance. 
I  did  not  add  that  to  it.  Then,  I  was  wrong  by  5  cents  upon  the 
price  of  chestnut. 

The  Chairman.  I^t  me  suggest  that  you  make  that  correction  in 

your  record. 

Mr.  Neale.  Very  well.  Then  you  wanted  to  know  the  members 
of  the  administration  who  have  coal  interests,  and  I  Mve  you  tiie 
names  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  I  would  add 
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to  the  list  Mr.  James  H.  Allport,  and  Mr.  Calloway.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  initials  are.  Also,  Mr.  Ogle.  Of  course,  sprinkled 
through  the  organization  both  in  Washington  and  various  parts 
where  the  organization  functions,  there  are  a  number  of  others  who 
kave  been  called  in  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Senator  Vardamax.  The  price  of  this  coal  is  fixed  through  the 
administrator? 

Mr.  Xeale.  If  I  may  briefly  do  so,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  anthracite  prices.  They  were  established  as  of  August 
23,  1917,  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation,  issued  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  its  publication  Xo.  3.  Those  were  effective  from 
the  1st  of  September,  1917,  until,  I  think,  the  1st  of  October,  1917, 
just  one  month,  on  which  date  the  price  of  pea  coal  was  reduced  by 
Mr.  (rarfield,  acting  for  the  President,  from  $4  to  $3.40. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Here  is  a  fact  that  I  wish  to  know.  Pre- 
liminary to  the  fixing  of  the  price  by  the  President,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  men  who  furnished  him  the  evidence  and  finally  determined 
the  matter  were  the  anthracite  coal  owners  themselves? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  it  was  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  President  took  counsel  of  them  and  fixed  these  prices 
both  a«  to  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chaibman.  That  we  have  already  gone  over.  The  President 
did  not  take  counsel  of  anybody.  You  know,  Senator,  about  that. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  got  some  information  together,  and 
having  made  up  its  findings,  it  called  in  the  President,  and  went 
over  them  informally  for  half  an  hour  or  such  a  matter  and  got  the 
President's  signature,  and  Mr.  Colver  stated  in  the  hearings  oefore 
that  he  assumed  the  responsibility  for  this  fixation  of  price. 

Mr.  Xeale.  The  prices  then  hekl  from  October  1,  1917,  up  until 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1917.  At  that  time  an  additional  35  cents 
t  ton  was  added  to  all  prices,  to  compensate,  as  far  as  they  could 
foretell,  the  labor  advance  which  was  effective  the  1st  of  December. 
It  turned  out  that  it  was  considerably  higher  than  that,  and  35  cents 
was  added,  and  those  prices  were  fixed  then  until  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  and  at  that  time  $1.05  was  added  to  pea  coal  and  larger 
sizes  to  compensate  again  for  the  labor  advance.  So,  barring  the 
change  in  pea  coal,  there  was  35  cents  added  for  December,  1917,  for 
labor  and  $1.05  added  for  labor  as  of  November  1,  1918. 

The  C^HAiRMAx.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  about  those  raises  in 
prices? 

Mr.  Xeale.  No;  I  was  not.  That  was  done  by  the  price  com- 
mittee— the  engineers'  committee,  it  is  called. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  consulted  in  regard  to  the  increase  in 
cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Ne.\le.  No:  that  was  all  a  matter  of  ascertainment  by  the 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  down  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  went  in  there  some  time  toward  the  end  of  October, 
1917,  as  Mr.  Garfield's  adviser  as  to  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  advise  him  about? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  first  thing  that  I  advised  him  to  do  was  to  cut 
50  cents  from  the  price  of  pea  coal.  He  made  the  reduction  from 
$4  to  $8.40. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  had  fixed  the  price  of  pea  coal  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  President's  original  price  was  $4. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  fixed  the  price  of  pea  coal  at  50  cents 
below  that,  and  advised  the  price  was  too  high  by  50  cents? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  and  he  thought,  after  hearing  my  advice,  that  it 
was  60  cents  too  high,  and  instead  of  cutting  it  50  cents,  he  cut  it 
60  cents.  After  that  I  worked  on  in  the  Administration  as  Mr. 
Garfield's  adviser  on  anthracite,  doing  vc*ry  many  things  aside  from 
the  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  advising  about  in  reference  to 
anthracite?  You  were  spending  all  of  your  time  here,  and  yon  are 
a  busy  man  engaged  in  important  transactions,  and  I  can  not  con- 
ceive of  your  foolmg  away  your  time  in  Washington  unless  you  were 
doing  something.    What  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  was  busy  with  part  of  my  time  given  up  to  anthra- 
cite. For  instance,  one  thing  that  was  a  matter  of  consequence  in 
anthracite  as  well  as  bituminous  was  the  preparation  of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  the 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  was  a  tremendously  strong  market,  a  market 
that  would  take  almost  anything  the  shipper  chose  to  send,  and  it 
was  up  to  the  Administration,  we  felt,  to  see  to  it  that  the  coal  was 
properly  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say,  that  they  were  not  to 
ship  down  a  lot  of  shale  and  rock  and  dirt  as  coal,  but  they  were  to 
send  down  coal  as  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  you  spent  some  time  on  that.  How  much 
time? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  that.  It  was  a  pretty 
troublesome  matter  to  get  the  thing  rounded  up  and  properly  insti- 
gated, and  proper  standards  sot  for  the  inspections,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  engaged  in  this  nefarious  practice  of 
sending  out  rock  and  slate  and  dirt  for  coal '( 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  tell  you  by  name,  I  do  not  know  that; 
but  of  the  total  tonnage  that  went  out,  I  think  a  comparatively 
small  amount  went  out  in  really  bad  shape.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  some  of  it  went  out  in  particularly  bad  shape.  I 
think  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  moved  was  in  pretty  good 
condition,  considering  the  extreme  shortage  of  labor  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  which  was  a  very  serious  thing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  have  to  inspect  coal  in  normal  times 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  there  any  more  to  do  than  you  had  to 
do  in  time  of  peace  to  insure  the  purchaser  good  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  In  time  of  peace  the  dealer  becomes  the  inspector, 
while  in  abnormal  times,  in  a  market  such  as  we  had  last  winter,  the 
dealer  was  so  keen  to  get  coal  that  he  would  not  be  so  critical  as  in 
normal  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  sometime  on  that  trying  to  get  good 
coal,  but  what  else  were  jrou  doing?  Don't  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  been  wasting  your  time,  because  I  know  you  would  not  do 
that. 
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Mr.  Neai£.  I  was  trying  to  think.  You  must  remember,  so  far  as 
prices  were  concerned,  that  from  December  1,  which  was  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  I  got  there,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  with 
prices  until  the  last  month  and  a  half,  so  that  the  big  bulk  of  my 
time  was  in  the  period  between  the  price  setting.  1  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal,  now 
it  was  to  be  done,  the  formation  of  the  matter,  and  then  along  in 
Mav  I  was  appointed  the  director  of  production. 

the  Chaibman.  Mav  of  1918? 
.  Mr.  Xbale.  Yes ;  so  that  there  would  be  the  best  part  of  7  months 
out  of  perhaps  11  or  12  months  that  I  have  been  there  when  I  have 
been  director  of  production,  and  that  had  to  do  not  only  with  an- 
thracite, but  also  with  bituminous ;  and  then  I  had  very  little  to  do 
with  anthracite,  there  was  not  ^  ery  much  to  do,  and  I  gave  up  my 
time  almost  exclusively  to  the  question  of  speeding  up  the  pro- 
duction as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  toward  speeding  up  production? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Do  you  mean  as  to  our  methods? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  We  had  various  methods.  The  principal  one  which 
held  in  all  the  union  fields  was,  we  asked  each  local  union  to  appoint 
three  members  of  a  comiuittee  of  six,  to  be  known  as  a  production 
committee,  and  then  the  mine  management  appointed  tnree  more 
men,  who  would  be  like  the  mine  boss  and  a  couple  of  fire  bosses, 
to  work  with  the  three  workers,  and  that  made  up  the  committee  of 
six,  which  was  the  production  conunittee  of  that  particular  mine. 
Then  those  production  committees  reported  to  the  production  man- 
agers, and  we  appointed  a  man  in  each  one  of  the  producing  zones 
throughout  the  country,  and  each  producing  zone  had  a  production 
manager,  and  I  think  there  were  28  of  those  zones,  and  these  pro- 
duction committees  in  each  mine  reported  to  the  production  manager 
of  the  zone.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  production  committee  to  do 
everything  it  could  in  fairness  to  increase  the  production  of  coal. 
We  constituted  the  committee  in  that  way  because  we  felt  that  the 
loss  of  production,  or  at  least  the  absence  of  production,  in  the 
mines,  was  due  to  voluntary  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
also  to  a  certain  amount  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  operators. 
So  we  appointed  a  committee  made  up  of  half  operator  representa- 
<ives  and  half  mining  representatives,  and  they  were  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  low  tonnage. 

Take  for  instance  a  mine  that  would  produce  1,000  tons  and  sup- 
pose they  produced  only  900  tons  on  a  Monday,  due  perhaps  to  in 
part  sickness,  also  because  they  did  not  want  to  work,  and  this 
committee  inquired  into  the  general  operation  of  the  mine,  and  it 
was  a  very  strong  stimulant  to  the  operator  to  see  to  it  that  his 
physical  conditions  were  proper,  that  there  was  good  air,  that  the 
roads  were  ready,  the  pit  cars  delivered,  that  there  was  no  water, 
and  that  they  had  timber,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  mine  was 
carefully  watched  and  to  a  very  great  extent  the  men  who  perhaps 
on  a  Monday  thought  they  would  not  want  to  go  out  to  work,  came 
out  to  work,  believing  that  if  they  did  not  there  would  be  this 
production  committee  to  face  to  find  out  why  they  did  not  come  out. 
Then  we  rated  the  great  bulk  of  the  mines  of  this  country,  and  that 
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rating  was  set  at  those  mines  as, the  GoA'emment  mark,  as  the  ton- 
nage which  the  United  States  Govemfiient  in  its  needs  now  for 
war  asked  that  particular  man  to  produce.  That  rating  was  set  as 
fairly  as  we  could  set  it.  If  it  was  fair  to  ask  a  man  to  produce 
2,000  tons  a  day,  that  was  the  mark  set  by  the  Government  for  that 
particular  mine,  and  that  was  kept  out  in  front  of  the  men  in  every 
way  that  we  could,  through  signs  at  the  colliery,  in  the  local  news- 
papers, and  through  the  pulpit,  and  in  every  way  that  we  could 
keep  it  before  them,  trying  to  make  them  feel  that  they  could  if 
they  would  produce  at  least  the  amount  which  the  Government  was 
looking  for  from  that  particular  mine  in  its  war  needs. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  say  you  raised  the  price  of 
coal  $1.05  a  ton? 

Mr.  Xeai^e.  That  was  effective  the  1st  of  November,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Had  ther.e  been  any  raise  of  wages  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  time^ 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  effective  the  same  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  raise  in  wages? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  amounted  roughly  to  $1  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  had  the  men  been  making  on  the  aver- 
age before  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  depended,  of  course,  upon  their  occupations.  A 
good  miner  would  make  very  much  more  than  a  poor  miner. 

The  CriAiRMAN.iOh,  yes;  but  you  raised  the  wages  $1  a  day  in 
November? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  made  $1  a  ton  on  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  $1.05. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  wages  which  you  raised  $1  a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  j^ou  offhand  as  to  the  different 
occupations,  but  I  could  say  this,  that  in  the  soft  coal  since  the  war 
began  or  perhaps  some  little  time  before  the  war  began  thei*e  had 
been  three  advances  in  wages.  The  first  two  amounted  to  a  total  of 
about  60  cents  a  day  to  the  average  man. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  made? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  were  made,  I  should  say,  some  time  early  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  were  not  both  made  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  think  one  followed  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date.  Then  in  October,  1917, 
there  was  a  big  advance  amoimting  to. $1.40  a  day,  which  meant 
$1.40  plus  the  two  previous  advances,  which  totaled  60  cents  and 
which  gave  the  bituminous  mine  worker  about  $2  a  day  in  advance 
of  the  old  scale. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  tell  me  what  the  old  scale  was? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  could  not  give  you  the  details  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  as  much  as  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  averaged  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  average  coal  miner  in  those  coal  mines 
make  more  than  $2  a  day  previous  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  witnout  question,  yes.  Then  with  the  anthra- 
cite men,  they  had  been  given  an  advance  of  about  34  cents  a  day, 
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we  will  say  perhaps  early  in  1917,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Then,  effective  the  1st  of  December,  1917,  after  the 
Fuel  Administration  came  in  they  were  given  another  advance. 
The  first  was  36  cents  and  the  second  amounted  to  about  64  cents  a 
day,  roughly,  which  meant  that  up  to  December  1,  1917,  they  had 
received  $1  a  day,  where  the  bituminous  men  had  received  $5  a  day 
in  the  sense  of  a  war  bonus.  That  condition  held  until  the  first  of 
this  month,  at  which  time  and  prior  to  that  time  negotiations  were 
going  on,  and  it  was  decided  it  was  only  fair  to  the  anthracite-mine 
workers  to  give  them  the  same  war  bonus  which  had  been  given  to 
the  bituminous  men,  and  consequently  their  wages  were  advanced 
$1  a  dav. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  thing  you  call  a  war  bonus  given 
to  the  bituminous  men  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  agreement  is  called  the  Washington  agreement 
of  October  6. 

The  Chairman.  What  vear? 

Mr.  Neale.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  had  at  that  time  got  their  bonus,  which 
put  them  practically  at  $1  a  day  in  advance  of  the  anthracite 
people? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  a  whole  year  was  allowed  to  go  by,  and  we 
reached  the  1st  of  November  practically  before  a  similar  raise  was 
made  to  the  anthracite  coal  workers. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  me,  with  this  coal  shortage  which 
we  had  in  the  countrv,  why  it  was  that  the  anthracite  miners  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  low  level  for  nearly  a  year? 

Mr.  Neale.  As  far  as  I  know  the  situation,  it  was  this.  When  the 
anthracite  miners  signed  up  the  scale  for  wages  which  were  effective 
December  1,  of  last  year,  they  signed  up  the  scale  and  promised  to 
Mr.  Garfield,  and  he  in  turn  to  the  President,  that  the  wages  agreed 
to  at  that  time  would  last  for  the  period  of  the  war.  They  were 
satisfied  with  the  scale  they  accepted,  and  also  the  scale  which  the 
bituminous  men  had,  because  the  anthracite  men  were  working 
longer  and  steadier  on  account  of  having  100  per  cent  cars  instead 
of  a  smaller  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  100  per  cent  last  year? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  the  anthracite  men  virtually  had  100  per  cent. 
It  is  pretty  hard  picking  sometimes,  but  barring  some  snowstorms 
or  something  unusual,  they  had  cars  up  to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  voluntarily  took  less  than  the  bitu- 
minous men? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  is  a  long  story  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  nuich  interested  in  it  and  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  happen  to  know  of  it  because  I  was  in  that  scale 
negotiation.  When  the  bituminous  scale  was  signed  in  the  Washing- 
ton agreement  of  October  6,  1917,  the  bituminous  men  were  granted 
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an  advance  of  $1.40  a  day;  in  some  cases  more,  in  some  cases  1< 
but  we  always  called  it  the  $1.40  advance.  As  soon  as  the  scale  ~ 
been  signed  and  before  it  was  made  effective,  the  operators 
Mr.  Garfield  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  compensate  them  f( 
this  labor  advance.  So  Mr.  Garfield  ascertained  as  nearly  as 
could  how  much  this  advance  would  amount  to,  and  it  was  deci( 
then  in  the  Fuel  Administration  that  it  would  amount  on  an  avi 
to  45  cents  a  ton.  So  Mr.  Garfield  increased  the  price  of  bituminoi 
coal  wherever  this  advance  was  effective  in  the  sum  of  45  cents 
ton.  That  was  done  in  October,  1917.  In  November,  1917,  the  next 
month,  the  anthracite  miners,  knowing  of  this  $1.40,  of  course  wei 
keen  to  get  a  similar  advance,  and  they  felt  that  they  had  a  right  toil 
it.  So  they  began  negotiations  with  the  mine  operators  and  those 
negotiations  were  between  their  two  committees;  and  Mr.  Johaj 
White  representinff  Mr.  Garfield's  labor  department,  and  I  repre- 
senting Mr.  Garfield  on  the  anthracite  side  oi  it,  attended  those  con- 
ferences. All  the  way  through  the  conferences  there  was  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  negotiating  that  they  could  only  raise 
the  wages  so  high  as  to  allow  an  advance  of  45  cents  a  ton  upon  the 
coal.  In  other  words,  the  45  cents  a  ton  which  is  granted  as  com- 
pensation to  the  bituminous  operators  was  regarded  by  the  anthra- 
cite operators  and  the  mine  workers  as  being  the  high  point,  that  if 
they  got  an  advance  of  so  much  and  so  much  and  so  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades,  the  sum  total  of  that  should  not  make  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  coal  of  over  45  cents,  because  Mr.  Garfield  had  put  an 
advance  of  45  cents  on  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  feeling 
was  that  he  would  not  allow  the  anthracite  operators  to  increase  their 
price  more  than  45  cents.  So  that  it  was  a  strong  deterrent  in  the 
minds  of  the  labor  men  as  to  how  high  they  could  go.  It  was  found 
that  they  could  go  to  an  average  of  64  cents  a  day. 
The  Chairman.  Making  an  average  of  64  cents  a  day  of  what  i 
Mr.  Neale.  On  the  wages.  That  is,  the  wages  were  to  be  advanced 
in  the  sum  of  64  cents  a  day,  and  that,  transferred  into  costs,  they 
thought  amounted  to  45  cents  a  ton.  In  addition  to  that  feeling 
there  was  the  known  fact  that  the  bituminous  men  were  working  on 
shorter  time  on  account  of  no  car  supply,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
anthracite  miners  were  working  full  time,  and  they  realized  that  64 
cents  a  day,  working  six  days  a  week,  meant  a  good  deal  more  to 
them  than  64  cents  a  day  would  mean  to  the  bituminous  men  work- 
ing less  than  six  days  a  week,  in  their  sum-total  monthly  pay ;  and, 
then  another  element  which  largely  entered  into  it  is  this,  that  a 
lar^e  percentage  of  the  anthracite  output  is  sold  domestically;  that 
is,  if  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  Senator  Vardaman,  buy  a  ton  of  coal 
and  burn  it  up  in  your  house,  there  is  no  cliance  of  your  saying  that 
that  has  increased  the  cost  of  any  of  your  products  and  of  your 
passing  on  that  cost ;  whereas  the  big  volume  of  bituminous  coal  is 
used  by  manufacturers,  and,  if  the  market  allowed  and  there  was  no 
restraint,  they  could  add  the  additional  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  cost  of 
their  goods;  and  it  was  broadly  spread  instead  of  individually 
spread.  With  anthracite  coal,  probably  70  per  cent  of  it  was  being 
burned  domestically  and  it  meant  that  the  domestic  fellow  had  to 
stand  that  with  no  redress.  Those  are  the  three  elements  that 
enabled  the  scale  conference  to  agree  on  the  64  cents  a  day,  which, 
of  course,  was  very  much  less  than  the  $1.40  granted  to  the  other  men. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  constituted  the  scale  conference  that  you 
speak  of? 
Mr.  Neale.  The  scale  conference  was  made  up  of  W.  J.  Richards, 

(resident  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  S.  D. 
rarriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.;  W.  L. 
Connell,  who  is  an  independent  coal  operator;  and  D.  B.  Wentz, 
who  is  also  an  independent  coal  operator.  That  was  the  committee 
chosen  by  the  anthracite  operators  to  represent  them  in  this  scale 
conference.  The  mine  workers  chose  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mr.  Frank  Hayes,  and  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, Mr.  John  Dempsey,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  the  latter 
three  bein^  presidents,  respectively,  of  the  three  anthracite  mine 
workei-s'  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  in  in  that  conference? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  just  went  there.  Mr.  Garfield  asked  Mr.  White  and 
me  to  go  up  there.    We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  take  any  part  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Neal«.  Not  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  say  anything  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Neau:.  Not  a  word. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  were  just  dumb  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  Neam:.  Literally  stone  dumb. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  earn  your  wages. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  begrudged  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  sides  consulted  with 
you  and  Mr.  White  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  they  did  not 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  down  there  all  of  that  time? 
How  many  days  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Quite  a  number.  It  was  quite  a  long  drawn  out  af- 
fair.   Mr.  Garfield  did  not  want  us  to  participate  in  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  send  you  there  for? 

Mr.  Neale.  Just  to  be  there  on  the  ground  and  to  represent  him 
and  report  back  to  him  each  evening  how  the  negotiations  were  go- 
ing? 

The  Chairman.  A  little  while  ago  you  said  you  were  in  on  the 
adjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages.    Where  were  you  in  on  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  meant  that  I  sat  in  the  conference  room. 

The  Chairman.  You  sat  in  while  they  were  talking? 

Mr.  Neale,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  talk  any  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  I  did  that. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Did  you  think? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  I  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days  were  they  in  there  talking  back 
and  forth  when  you  did  not  say  a  word  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  I  would  not  wonder  if  they  were  in  there  for  S 
or  10  da  vs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  these  men  outside  of 
the  room  with  regard  to  this  wage  scale  and  what  was  a  proper  ad- 
justment of  it? 
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Mr.  Neale.  I  saw,  of  course,  both  the  labor  leaders  and  the  op- 
erators out  of  the  conference,  but  with  no  talk  as  to  wages,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  met  a  labor  leader  outside  of  the  con- 
ference,  and  they  were  down  there  on  this  business,  what  did  you 
talk  about,  any w'ay  i  You  did  not  talk  about  literature,  did  you,  or 
art,  or  poetry,  and  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Xo.  I  suppose  we  discussed  this,  that,  and  the  other 
about  it;  but  I  can  assure  you 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  were  down  there  on  this  job,  and, 
of  course,  you  had  your  part  in  it;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  did  not.  Senator.  I  can  assure  you  I  did  not.  I  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  nor  did  John  White,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  reference  to  making  this  wage  scale  which  equaled  the  64  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  limiting  myself  to  an  agreement  upon  an 
exact  scale;  but  did  you  discuss  the  question  of  wages  at  all? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  not  in  any 

The  Chairman.  In  the  conference  or  out  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  in  any  way,  more  than  just  general  discussion,, 
you  mipht  say. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  is  what  I  wanf  to  get  at.  You  did  have  gen- 
eral discussion,  of  course.  Now,  what  was  the  general  discussion 
about  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection.  Senator;  and  I 
(an  assure  you,  as  I  did  befoi'e,  that  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  in 
the  conference — both  Mr.  White  and  I — we  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  it.  At  least,  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  White  did. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  will  not  pursue  that  further.  Now> 
why  did  you  raise  the  wages  by  $1  a  ton*  or  a  little  more  than  $1  a 
ton,  the  first  of  this'  month?  Why  was  that?  Was  there  a  necessity 
for  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  there  was  a  very  real  necessity. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  was  that  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  necessity  was  to  bring  the  anthracite  mine  work- 
ers' wages  up  to  the  point  where  the  industry  would  be  stabilized  as 
to  other  industries  competing  more  or  less  for  the  same  labor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  raise  the  price  of  coal  every  time  you 
increiused  the  wages  of  labor? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  proportion?  Was  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  labor  t^ 

Mr.  Neale.  The  nrst  time,  35  cents  a  ton  was  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal ;  and  about  35  cents  a  ton,  possibly  a  penny  or  two  more, 
was  the  supposed  increased  cost  due  to  the  labor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  left  a  little  margin  every  time  you  raised 
it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator;  no.  Mr.  Garfield  took  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  and  it  was,  as  I  recollect  the 
sheets,  at  the  50  per  cent  mark,  the  half-way  mark.  The  average 
increase  in  cost  due  to  the  increased  labor  wage  was  35  cents  a  ton, 
and  that  was  the  amount  added.  This  last  time  it  amounted,  as  I 
recollect,  to  74  cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes;  but,  as  the  advance  could  not 
be  put  on  the  small  sizes,  it  was  distributed  then  on  only  a  part  of 
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the  tonnage,  which  brought  it  up  to  $1.05 ;  and  it  was  done  almost 
to  a  hair.  Senator,  to  an  exact  compensation  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
figured. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  The  profits  of  that  business  were  not  sufficient 
to  have  enabled  you  to  increase  the  price  of  labor  without  raising  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  not  and  bring  out  the  total  tonnage,  the  tonnage 
needed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  prices  that  you   were  receiving  would 

Lve  given  you  a  very,  very  good  profit  on  your  investment  even 
after  you  raised  the  price  of  labor,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  would  have  to  some  of  the  companies,  Senator. 
They  would  give  a  very  meager  profit  to  others  and  to  others  still 
they  would  give  nothing. 

Senator  Vardamax.  The  average  would  have  been  a  very  comfort- 
able profit:  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Xeale.  Well,  to  the  average  I  would  say  it  would  have  been  a 
fair  profit. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  you  always  took  advantage  of  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  labor  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? 
You  never  gave  the  laborer  anything  that  you  did  not  give  yourself 
an  equal  amount  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  We  could  not  help  that,  Senator,  and  still  bring  out  the 
tonnage. 

Senator  Varda3ian.  I  know  it  was  said  generally  that  you  could 
not  get  these  corporations  to  work  unless  they  had  dividends,  that  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  did  not  count  for  anything;  but  I  think  in  some 
instances  the  public  could  have  been  protected  it  they  had  had  the 
power  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  this  question,  now,  in  November 
of  this  year  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  raise  of  $1.05  a 
•lay  to  the  labor  per  ton? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  $1  a  day  to  labor,  and  about  $1.05  in  the  price, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Does  a  miner  only  get  out  a  ton  of  coal  a  day?  Is 
that  his  stint  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  no;  he  gets  out,  of  course,  very  much  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much?  How  much  does  an  average  miner 
?et  out  of  anthracite  coal  a  dav  ? 

Mr.  Neai^.  Bv  "the  miner''  you  mean  the  man  who  is  actually 
mining  the  coals 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  the  fellow  that  got  this  wa^e  raise. 

Mr.  Neale.  Of  course  all  mine  workers  got  the  raise,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  How  much  does  an  average  miner  dig 
in  a  dav  of  anthracite  coal;  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  J^eale.  Just  making  a  guess,  if  you  want  a  guess,  I  should 
say 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  a  guess,  but  I  want  an  estimate 
from  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  coal  business  all  his  grown  life.  I 
appose  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea.  If  you  have  not  got  a  fairly 
accurate  idea,  then  I  do  not  want  anything.  I  do  not  mean  to  hola 
you  to  a  fraction. 
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Mr.  Neale.  I  have  not  the  average  figure;  and  I  think  perhaps  you 
will  understand  it  when  I  tell-  you  of  the  tremendous  variation  that 
exists.  One  miner  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill  may  mine,  perhaps^  12 
or  15  tons  a  day  very  readily;  and  another  miner,  with  just  as  much 
skill,  but  in  very  much  less  favorable  physical  conditions,  may  do 
pretty  well  if  he  mines  4  or  5  tons  a  day.  You  see,  there  is  a  great 
range,  varying  with  the  physical  conditions  under  which  he  is  work- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.    Then,  of  course,  when  you  dealt 

with  wages  and  increases  of  prices,  you  dealt  with  average  conditions. 

Mr.  >f£AL£.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  take  the  man  who  is  working  down 
here  in  a  specially  bad  place  and  use  him  as  the  standard,  or  take  the 
man  who  is  workmg  in  the  specially  favorable  place  and  use  him  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  strike  an  average? 

Mr.  Neai£.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.-  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  that  average  is  of  coal 
production  by  the  average  miner? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  can  not.  Senator.    I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Who  can  tell  me  about  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  are  figures  that  I  could  get  for  you,  I  think, 
rather  readily. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  goin^  to  ask  you  to  get  them,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  you  put  the  variation  from  5  to  12 
tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  you  could  go  from  4  to  15  or  20  tons.  There 
is  a  big  range  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  mined  20  tons  in  a  day,  there  would  be 
$20  added  to  the  price  of  the  coal  under  this  arrangement — or,  rather, 
$21,  for  it  is  $1.05  a  ton — and  there  would  be  added  to  the  wages  of 
the  man  $1.    That  is  the  outcome  of  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  you  see,  the  miner  was  given  an  advance  not  of 
so  much  a  day,  but  of  so  much  on  the  measure  by  which  he  wa^s 

gaid.  There  are  comparatively  few  miners  who  work  by  the  day, 
enator. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  averaged  the  increase  of 
the  miner's  wages  at  $1  a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  just  stick  to  that;  and  you  averaged 
the  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  $1.05  a  ton.  Now,  here  is  a  miner 
that  mined  20  tons  of  coal.  I  will  not  take  that,  however.  I  will 
not  take  the  extreme  case.  We  will  say  that  the  average  miner  mines 
10  tons  of  coaL    I  reckon  that  is  not  very  far  from  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  If  I  had  to  guess,  I  would  say  6  or  7  tons.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  let  us  say  6  tons  of  coal.  I  will  take 
the  lowest  figure.  On  that  the  company  would  get  an  increased  price 
of  $1.05  a  ton,  which  would  be  $6.30,  and  it  would  pay  out  in  wages 
$1  extra  to  the  miner? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  Senator;  pardon  me.  You  see,  in  the  first  place^ 
the  $1.05  was  added  only  to  a  part  of  the  tonnage.  Roughly,  say, 
70  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  had  $1.05  added.  To  the  remainder  of 
the  tonnage  nothing  was  added. 
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The  Chairmax.  Why  was  that  $1.05  added  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  ?    Did  you  not  add  to  all  of  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  No;  just  to  the  pea  coal  and  the  prepared  coal — ^the 
pea  coal  and  the  larger  sizes. 

The  Chairmax.  The  pea  coal  and  larger  sizes? 
•Mr.  P^EALE.  Pea  coal  and  nut  and  stove  and  egg  and  broken. 

The  Chairmax.  That  added  to  all  of  the  coal  that  you  get  out  of 
the  mines,  commonly  speaking,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Neai^e.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  quite  30  per  cent  of  other  sizes. 

The  Chairmax.  What  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  The  others  are  the  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley — ^those 
small  sizes. 

The  Chairmax.  Oh,  yes;  the  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley.  Did 
you  add  anything  to  the  price  of  the  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley? 

Mr.  Xeale.  No. 

The  Chairmax.  Those  are  the  small  grades  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Those  are  the  small  grades  of  coal. 

The  Chairmax.  Fine  grades? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  for  which  the  prices  never  were  fixed,  anyway. 

The  Chairmax.  They  never  were  fixed  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairmax.  They  just  ran  wild? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  They  followed  the  prices  of  the  other  coal,  in- 
variably, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  can  not  now. 

The  Chairmax.  Necessarily  and  inevitably  they  followed  the 
prices  of  the  other  grades  of  coal,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  they  did  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairmax.  Now,  do  not  let  us  misunderstand  each  other. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  between,  we  will  say,  the  stove  coal 
and  the  rice  coal.    There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  in  price? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chaismax.  But,  now,  if  you  advanced  the  price  of  the  stove 
coal,  would  there  not  be  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  rice  coal, 
made  bv  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand— market  conditions? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  that  is  just  exactly  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  market  conditions  are  what  prevent  the  price  of  rice 
coal  advancing  the  $1.05. 

The  Chairmax.  I  do  not  say  it  advanced  the  whole  $1.05,  but  did 
it  not  advance  and  recede  with  the  prices  of  the  other  grades  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  Senatpr.  The  small  sizes  have  never  been  in  com- 
petition with  the  bigger  sizes.  They  have  been  in  competition  with 
soft  coal.  You  see,  the  pea  and  the  sizes  larger  have  been  going 
into  the  domestic  uses.  The  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley  have  been 
going  into  the  steam-manufacturing  uses. 

The  Chairmax.  Did  they  advance  or  did  they  not  advance  when 
you  advanced  the  price  of  the  other  coal  last  fall  ? 

Mr.  Neate.  Last  fall  ? 

The  Chairmax.  I  mean  right  now,  November. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  advanced  appreciably.  I 
do  not  believe  that  on  5  per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  for  mstance.  has 
there  b^n  an  advance  at  all ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  aoubt 
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that  that  advance  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  losses  on  the 
barley  coal,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  sell  now.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  true,  then,  that  if  soft  coal 
goes  down  in  the  market  it  will  affect  the  use  or  the  consumption  of 
hard  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  price  of  soft  coal  goes  down, 
that  will  affect  the  price  of  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  if  the  price  of  soft  coal  goes  down,  does 
not  that  affect  the  prices  of  all  anthracite  coal,  barring  the  question 
of  combination  and  agreement  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Neale.  Xo.  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  soft  coal  has  ever  had 
any  influence  on  the  price  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Simply  because  they  are  not  competitors.  If  there  is 
ever  so  much  soft  coal  here  in  Washington,  there  are  a  very  great 
many  people  here  who-  will  not  use  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  will  not 
use  it ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  you  arrive  at  a  point  where 
soft  coal  is  so  much  cheaper  than  anthracite  coal  if  offers  an  induce- 
ment to  people  who  are  obliged  to  practice  some  economy,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  consumption  of  the  cheaper  material? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  presume  it  would,  I  think  to  some  extent.  Senator; 
but  still  it  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  competing  product  on  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  are  almost  getting  into  an  argu- 
ment instead  of  into  testimony,  so  I  want  to  go  to  another  questioli. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Senator,  you  did  not  come  to  an  understand- 
ing or  an  agreement  with  the  witness  with  reference  to  the  increase 
in  the  wages  and  the  price  of  coal.  Now,  you  say  that  the  increase 
on  the  price  of  coal  would  average  only  about  70  cents? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  it  was  74  cents,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Seventy-four  cents? 

Mr,  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  the  miner  produced  6  tons  of  coal,  the 
increase  in  the  coal  that  he  produced  would  amount  to  six  times 
74,  which  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  you  increased  the  price  of  his  produc- 
tion $4.44,  while  you  only  increased  his  wages  $1.05.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Neale.  You  see,  the  miner  is  only  one  part  of  this  affair, 
Senator.  He  does  not  do  all  the  work.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  done  that  the  miner  does  not  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  per  cent  of  that  does  the  miner  do?  I 
want  to  get  the  relative  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product  of  his 
labor  and  the  wage  that  he  receives. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you,  except  in  this  way,  that  if 
you  take  into  consideration 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  it  cost  half  as  much  to  do  the  other  work 
in  finishing  the  coal  for  market  as  it  does  for  the  miner? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  about  half? 

Mr.  Neale.  No ;  it  costs  considerablv  more  than  that. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  How  much? 

ilr.  Nealje.  Well,  now,  you  get  Uiis  wide  variation,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  said  the  average  would  be  about  74  cents. 
Xow,  what  per  cent  of  that  74  cents  is  taken  up  in  the  preparation  of 
the  coal  for  the  market  after  it  leaves  the  miner's  hands? 

Mr.  Neai^.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  that  very  accurately 
now,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  very  important  mattef. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  at  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will  pardon 
nie  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  can  get  it,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  take  one  of  your  mines.  Which  one  of 
vour  mines  is  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  mine  3'ou  own  or 
Lave  a  heavy  interest  in  ? 

Mr.  Xeal£.  Of  the  ones  that  I  know  about,  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Co. 
is  the  biggest. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miners  have  you  employed  in  the  Buck 
Run  Coal  Co.,  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  Senator,  I  have  been  so  out  of  touch  with  this  thing  for 
a  year  that  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  employ  a  year  ago?  T  do  not 
care  anything  about  the  present  time.  I  will  wager  that  you.  could 
call  them  by  their  first  names. 

Mr.  Neal*.  Well,  I  could,  a  lot  of  them.  The  Buck  Run  used  to 
average  about  275  miners. 

The  Chair3ian.  All  right.  How  many  employees  did  you  have 
outside  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  will  take  that  back,  sir.  That  was  what  we  call  in- 
side men — ^miners  and  drivers,  and  starters,  and  loaders,  and  timber 
men,  and  pump  men,  and  men  of  that  type;  so  that  that  would 
represent  not  only  the  actual  mining,  but  the  hauling  of  the  coal, 
putting  it  on  the  bottom,  and  keeping  the  mines  in  proper  condition. 
That  would  be  275.    I  could  not  segregate  the  miners  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  it  approximately,  can  you  not?  • 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  would  hesitate  to  do  it.  Senator.    I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world,  starting  with  such 
a  vast  accumulation  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  details  from  the  man 
who  is  best  fitted  in  that  organization  of  all  men  there,  you  could 
figure  out  the  just  increase  of  wages. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  did  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  somebody  did.  You  were  the  wiseist  man 
down  there,  undoubtedly ;  and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  complimentary — 
not  a  bit.  You  are  a  man  who  is  heavily  mteivsted  in  those  coal 
mines.  You  have  undoubtedly  made  money  at  it.  You  are  not  an 
old  man  yet,  and  still  you  own  interests  in  these  concerns  that  are 
worth  vast  sums  of  money;  and  you  are  a  practical  man.  You  not 
only  look  it,  but  you  talk  it.  Now,  how  could  an  administration 
start  in  down  here  and  undertake  to  fix  a  just  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  based  upon  a  rise  in  wages  when  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anybody  there,  or  at  least  you,  the  wisest  man  of  all,  can  not  tell  us 
how  many  men  or  what  proportion  of  men  were  engaged  in  mining 
the  coal  and  what  proportion  were  engaged  in  the  other  branches! 
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Mr,  XcjUlc  Mar  I  ^r  this.  Senator- 


The  CHAnOTAjf.  There  mn^  be  some  way  to  get  at  this  and  I 
hope  TOO  will  aid  us,  now. 

Mr  Xealk.  I  want  to  do  all  I  poBsiWy  ean- 

TJie  CHAnnfAx.  Yon  have  been  rerv  fair:  I  admit  that,  and  I 
want  xfm  to  keep  on.    Let  as  jnst  open  this  thin^  np. 

Mr,  Xeaix,  We  have  in  the  Fuel  Administration  what  is  known  as 
the  engineers'  committee. 

The  CHAnncAX.  I  Im^  yon  have  not  got  any  college  professors 
that  I  have  got  to  come  in  contact  with.     [Laughter.]     Go  ahead. 

Mr:  Nealb.  We  have  the  engineers'  committee,  and  it  has  been  the 
work  of  the  engineers*  committee  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production. 
That  committee  has  ascertained  the  cost  of  production  over  prac- 
tically, if  not  entirely,  all  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  That 
has  hettn  their  job.  and  their  only  job,  and  they  have  conducted  that 
thing.:  and  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  to  either  bituminous 
or  anthracite  prices — not  a  thing.  They  have  worked  it  out  along 
certain  lines,  and  when  they  ascertain  tie  cost  they  report  that  cost 
to  Mr.  Garfield.  Then  Mr.  Garfield  does  the  actual  setting  of  the 
pr'K'<*.  He  adds  a  certain  margin  to  the  cost  as  ascertained  by  the 
price  committee,  and  that  becomes  the  price. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that  margm  which  he  adds?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Xeaub.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Mr.  Garfield  has  not  consulted 
me  about  prices,  and  I  have  been  very  glad  he  has  not;  I  have  had 
notJiing  in  the  world  to  do  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  take  up  another  subject.  You  say 
that  the  price  of  80  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  not  affected — that  is,  the 
small  sizes.  Are  you  entirely  accurate  about  the  statement  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  coal  runs  into  these  sizes  smaller  than  pea  coal  ? 

Mr.  Nealb.  I  would  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  the  thing,  but  I 
should  say  it  was  between  25  and  80  per  cent  of  buckwheat,  rice,  and 
barley. 

The  Chairman.  That  much? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('iiAiRMAX.  I  am  talking  of  the  production,  not  from  the 
culm  hanks  but  from  the  mines. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  rather  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  fresh-mined 
coal  will  he  running  about  25  to  30  per  cent  buckwheat,  rice,  and 
barley. 

The  (^fiAiHMAX.  Before  we  adjourned  for  lunch  I  asked  you  to 
produce  the  monthly  production. 

Mr.  Xkale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  that? 

Mr.  Nkat.e.  I  brought  over.  Senator,  just  the  rough  office  copy, 
and  1  did  not  have  time  to  tala»  it  off  by  months.  I  have  it  bv  weeks, 
yon  see. 

(The  witness  thereupon  explained  the  table  to  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  presented  here  a  table  which  shows 
the  production  by  weeks  for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  beginning  with 
the  fiist  day  of  January  of  each  year.  That  table,  as  I  compute  it, 
BhoWK  that  the  total  jn-oduction  for  1917  up  to  and  including  the 
KUh  day  of  November  was  70.570,768  tons,  while  the  total  produc- 


tion  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1918  was  70^06^9  tons.  In 
other  words,  in  the  year  1917,  during  the  period  above  referred  to, 
there  was  produced  of  anthracite  coal  364.414  tons  more  than  has 
been  produced  this  year,  1918,  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  figures  include  the  ciilni  that  has  been 
taken  from  the  banks? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  they  are  the  total  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  industrial  activit^r 
of  Xew  England  during  the  period  just  referred  to  has  been  greater 
than  it  was  during  the  year  1917? 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  should  think  without  any  question  it  has  been,  Sena- 
tor.   I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  now.  that  all  the  great  war  in* 
dustries  which  are  located  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  what 
you  would  call  the  eastern  anthracite  region  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
have  been  working  at  their  utmost  capacity  during  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  capacity  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing over  what  it  had  been  prior  to  this  year;  has  it  not? 

Sir.  Neale.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  New  factories  were  opened;  old  factories  were 
running  on  24  hours'  time  or  on  longer  time  than  in  previous  years. 
Does  this  anthracite  region  also  embrace  Detroit,  Mich.  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  there  is  a  certain  anthracite  tonnage  going  into 
Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  great  war  industries  of  the  country, 
speaking  broadly,  have  been  largely  located  in  this  anthracite  region, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  you  know,  Senator,  that  a  great 
tonnage  of  soft  coal  moves  into  this  same  area. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand  that  a  great  tonnage  of  soft 
coal  moves  in  there,  but  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  industry. 
Did  you  increase  the  flow  of  soft  coal  into  the  region  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  N^EALE.  My  impression  is,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  vou  able  to  do  that ;  was  there  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  soft  coal  ? 

Mr.  Nealc  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  lar^e  or  a  small  increase? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  an  increase  of  about  12  or  13  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  that  department  T 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in  the  department  of  distribution, 
you  see.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  per  cent  more  soft  coal  moved  into  the 
eastern  region,  the  anthracite  region,  than  the  previous  years? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  there  was  an  increase  in  soft  coal  last  year  in 
general  amounting  to  12  or  13  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  I  would  not  want  to  be  held  to  the  figures,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  want  to  be  held  to  that? 
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Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir:  but  I  think  it  was  about  12  or  18  per  cen%.. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  proportion  of  increase  was  there  in  soft  coal 
that  was  sent  into  the  eastern  anthracite  region? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  tell  vou  that,  i  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  increasing  population  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Tn  which  this  anthracite  is  largely  consumed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  think  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  building?  All  the 
houses  have  been  occupied,  and  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States 
has  approved  some  $50,000,000  to  meet  the  housing  problem  in  that 
section  of  the  countrv :  vou  know  about  that,  do  a^ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  I  know  there  has  been  great  building  on  the  part 
of  corporations  and  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  part  of  corporations  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Individuals  have  been  building? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  haVe  a  coal  shortage  last  year  in  this 
region  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  serious  one.  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  A  serious  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  entering  this  winter,  so  far  as  anthra- 
cite coal  is  concerned,  with  364,414  tons  less  than  we  had  last  year  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  in  the  total.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  speaking  about  totals. 

Mr.  Neale.  And  this  great  anthracite  consuming  area  is  receiving 
more  because,  while  the  production  is  a  little  less,  yet  the  areas  from 
whioh  it  has  been  excluaed  allow  more  to  come  into  this  area,  even 
though  the  tonnage  is  a  little  less. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  cut  Iowa  down,  and 
you  have  cut  other  areas  down? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  using  Iowa  to  illustrate.  And  you  are  going 
to  get  more  anthracite  coal  there.  But  what  is  Iowa  going  to  do  and 
what  are  the,se  other  parts  of  the  country  going  to  do  that  have  had 
the  anthracite  coal  taken  from  them,  unless  they  get  more  bituminous 
coal?    They  must  get  more  of  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  and  of  course  that  has  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  more  anthracite  coal  actually  has 
gone  into  the  anthracite  region  this  year  than  did  in  1917;  and  when 
I  say  the  anthracite  region  I  am  still  speaking  about  these  New  Eng- 
land and  eastern  Atlantic  Coast  States. 

Mr.  Neale.  Mr.  Learoyd  would  have  to  give  you  the  figures,  be- 
cause he  is  the  distributor  and  knows  as  to  the  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Learoyd  is  here,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Alden.  He  has  just  stepped  out. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  had*  anything  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  in  the  eastern  region;  that  is,  have  you  a 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  production  of  it? 

ilr.  Neai£.  You  mean  as  active  in  the  Fuel  Administration? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nealje.  Yes,  I  have  had  charge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  produced  more  bituminous  coal  in  the 
eastern  district  than  we  have  m  former  years? 

Mr.  Neai^.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Nkals.  I  could  not  give  you  the  percentage.  Senator.  I  think 
that  I  told  you  in  total  throughout  the  country  it  was  12  or  13  per 
cent  more,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  eastern  areas  have  re- 
sponded in  about  the  percentage  that  the  other  areas  have 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  the  anthracite  production  of  the 
countrj^  has  actually  fallen  down,  whereas  the  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duction, according  to  the  figures  which  you  think  are  accurate,  has 
increaserd  12  or  13  per  cent? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  very  largely.  Senator,  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  car  supply  has  been  tremendously  better. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Neale.  For  the  soft  coal.  You  see,  when  you  are  working 
with  100  per  cent  car  supply,  as  we  have  for  tlie  last  several  years 
in  the  anthracite  areas,  tliat  is  as  good  as  you  can  do.  In  the  bitu- 
minous coal  areas  in  many  places  the  car  supply  for  a  long  period 
of  time  would  be  40,  50,  or  60  per  cent.  Now,  since  the  railroads 
have  been  taken  over  and  they  have  gotten  a  grip  on  things,  we  have 
had  a  good  supply  of  soft  coal.        ^.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  tliat  is  the  reason,  or  that  this  ques- 
tion of  wages  has  anytning  to, do  with  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  think  that  the  car  supply  was  the  fundamental 
thing,  Senator.  Now,  we  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  being  charged 
with  fuel  production,  feel  inclined  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  and 
say, "  No  matter  how  many  cars  you  had  had  you  could  not  have  pro- 
vided the  fuel  if  it  had  not  been  produced ;  "  but  they  could  not  have 
loaded  the  cars  unless  the  cars  had  been  there,  because  the  railroads 
made  it  possible  to  have  this  increase  in  bituminous  coal  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  theory  is  that  it  was  not  the  raise  in 
wages  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  increased  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  but  it  was  purely  a  question  of  car  supply? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  that  has  been  the  real  milk  in  the  coconut  ever 
since  we  have  had  a  coal  question  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  was  it  that  you  raised  the  wages  of  the 
anthracite  men  to  come  up  substantially  equal  with  those  of  bitu- 
minous coal  men  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  contemplation  was  then  that  in  the  first  place  it 
was  fair.  It  was  not  fair  for  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
to  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  the  action  with  regard  to  one  set 
of  employees,  and  refuse  it  in  regard  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  order  to  avoid  injustice? 

Mr.  Neal.e.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that  injustice  worked  for  12  months  be- 
fore it  was  remedied? 
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Mr.'  Xeajle.  It  was  not  seriously  agitated.  With  the  scale  down 
made  effective  on  the  1st  of  November,  everybody,  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration and  the  operators  felt  that  it  was  a  good  deal,  and  everybody 
was  satisfied  with  it,  and  they  continued  to  oe  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  the  deal  with  the  bituminous 
coal  men  by  which  they  got  a  dollar  a  day  more  than  tlie  anthracite 
men  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  was  in  October,  prior  to  the  advance  to  the  an- 
thracite men. 

The  Chairman.  Then  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  advance 
had  been  made  to  the  bituminous  coal  men,  and  30  days  after  it  had 
been  made,  you  made  a  less  price  to  the  anthracite  men,  and  let  it 
stand  for  12  months ;  and  then  as  a  matter  of  equity  you  revised  it  ? 
Is  that  the  situation  you  are  in  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  In  negotiating  the  scale  I  think  it  was  probably  fair 
for  the  operators  who  were  negotiating  it  to  negotiate  a  scale  just 
as  low  as  they  felt  it  was  fair  to  negotiate  it  in  order  to  protect  the 
industry  and  the  people.*  Every  time  they  would  add  10  cents  to  it, 
it  meant  so  much  more.  If  the  earnings  of  the  anthracite  men  on 
that  scale  as  negotiated  last  November,  due  to  earnings  due  to  work* 
ing  six  days  were  better  than  the  earnings  of  the  bituminous  coal 
men  on  account  of  their  working  less  than  six  days,  it  was  not  unfair. 
The  Chair3ian.  Why  were  the\  working  less  than  six  days  a 
week? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  Government  had  taken  charge 
of  the  cars  and  were  going  to  rectify  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Neale.  But  at  the  time  they  negotiated  that  scale  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  charge  of  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  raised  this  scale  of  wages  and  based 
it  in  part  on  the  fact  that  there  would  not  be  enough  cars? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  and  the  labor  leaders  and  the  producers  knew 
not  only  that  there  would  not  be  enough,  but  that  there  were  not 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  30  days  that  intervened  between  the  time 
that  you  fixed  that  scale  for  the  bituminous  coal  men  and  the  time 
that  you  fixed  it  for  the  anthracite  men,  in  that  30  days  had  there 
been  anything  transpire  to  indicate  that  you  were  going  to  have 
more  cars  than  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir.  You  see,  when  the  administration  men  nego- 
tiated— I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  I  was  not  there;  but  when- 
ever the  bituminous  men  were  negotiating  their  scale — ^they  had  a 
short  car  supply.  There  were  many  areas  throughout  the  country 
where  they  were  only  working  two  or  three  or  four  days  a  week. 
Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  short  car  supply  in  the  bituminous 
coal  field  part  of  the  time,  at  that  time  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  the  estimate  up  to  $1.40  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  had  that  same  short- 
age of  cars  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  they  sent  a  number  of 
witnesses  before  this  committee  testif>ang  to  that  fact,  and  the  rea- 
son that  they  could  not  get  out  more  anthracite  was  that  there  was  a 
car  shortage? 
Mr.  Neale.  I  never  heard  of  it,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

ICr.  NxAJLB.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  had  enough  cars  in  the  anthra* 
cite  region  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  has  been  pretty  steady  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  have  gone  through  the  wage  ques- 
tion as  far  as  we  will  gain  anything  by  it. 

Now,  why  do  you  not  produce  more  anthracite  coal?  The  coal  is 
in  the  ground,  and  now  why  is  it  not  gotten  out?  You  have  got  the 
cars. 

Mr.  Neaue.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  got  the  market,  and  the  people  are 
clamoring  for  coal.    Now,  why  do  you  not  get  out  enough  coal  t 
There  is  a  reason.    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  real  reason  is  the  labor  situation.  It  is  the  num- 
ber of  men  available. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  you  would  rectify  that  evil  by  pay- 
ing the  men  in  the  anthracite  region  $1.40  a  day  less  than  they  were 
paid  in  the  bituminous  coal  region  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  we  did  not 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  not  the  wages  paid  that  get  the  labor? 
The  labor  is  here  in  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  not  that  kmd  of  labor,  Senator.  To  begin  with, 
a  lot  of  the  men  who  are  qualified  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
work  in  the  anthracite  mines  have  gone,  and  are  either  in  France  or 
in  the  various  cantonments.  Now,  no  other  man  can  take  the  place 
of  one  of  those  men  'unless  he  has  a  certificate,  and  he  can  not  get 
a  certificate,  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  until  such  time  as  he  has 
worked  two  years  in  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  have  been  returned 
from  the  Army  and  discharged  and  exempted  who  were  skilled 
miners? 

Mr.  Neale.  Who  were  skilled  miners? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  To  some  extent ;  but,  with  it  all,  many  of  them  would 
not  take  the  exemption.  The  War  Department,  the  proper  official 
there,  was  perfectly  willing  to  grant  deferred  classincation  to  the 
local  board,  to  the  district  board,  but  the  certified  miner  himself 
would  not  consent. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  Could  you  not  get  men  to  go  in  there  and  take  the 
places  of  those  men,  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  were  not  to  be  had. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  men  be  trained  and  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  takes  two  years  to  train  them. 

The  Chairman.  Two  years? 

Mr.  Neale.  Two  years,  under  the  law. 

Senator  VARDA3fAN.  Could  you  not  get  men  to  work  in  the  culm 
banks  without  this  training? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  To  supply  the  place  of  those  men? 

Mr.  Neale.  Pardon  me,  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  fresh  mining 
proposition. 
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The  CnAiKMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  the  question  is  getting  coal  to  supply  the 
wants  and  the  necessities  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  you  not  get  men  ?  That  is  the  purpose 
of  you  gentlemen  here  in  the  Fuel  Department;  I  understood  tJiat 
was  your  duty,  to  provide  sufficient  coal  to  keep  the  people  warm  and 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  business  of  the  country. 
Now,  you  have  gotten  this  untrained  labor  and  put  those  men  in  the 
culm  banks  and  furnished  sufficient  coal  to  have  met  the  require- 
ments. It  would  have  involved  a  little  less  profit  to  you,  I  Icnow, 
but 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  could  you  not  have  done  it  if  that  had 
been  the  sole  purpose— of  serving  the  public  in  this  time  of  stress? 

Mr.  Neale,  So  far  as  the  culm  banks  were  concerned,  it  was  not 
only  a  question  of  labor,  but  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  was  mate- 
rial. It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  steel,  to  get  the  timber, 
to  get  the  machinery. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  stated  a  little  whole  ago,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  these  washers  and — what  do  vou  call  them,  the  breakers? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  Had  not  been  working  all  the 
time.  You  have  not  been  working  the  culm  banks  at  the  utmo«^t 
capacity,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  that  every  culm  bank — not  every  one,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  culm  banks— have  been  worked. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  gentlemen  charged 
with  the  serious  responsibility  that  you  all  have,  to  provide  fuel  to 
prevent  the  women  and  the  children  of  the  country  from  freezing  to 
death  during  the  winter,  and  to  carry  on  commerce,  while  our  boys 
were  bleeding  in  the  trenches  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  would  not  have 
let  these  things  happen ;  that  yon  would  have  seen  that  every  one  of 
those  was  running  at  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Neale.  You  mean  every  mine.  Senator?  You  must  remember 
that  the  culm  banks  produce  only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  kind  of 
coal  you  want. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  but  they  will  take  any  kind  of  coalJ  I 
imderstand  those  gentTemen  from  New  York,  that  Dr.  Day  here  had 
made  arrangements  to  buy  and  use  so  many  thousand  tons  of  this 
coal,  and  that  he  had  made  all  of  his  arrangements,  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  not  let  him  use  it.  The  people  of  New  York, 
the  women  and  children,  are  to  be  permitted  to  freeze  to  death  there 
this  winter  because  some  rule  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  what  vou  have  reference  to. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  the  question  with  me  is,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  would  let  anything  lag — let  any  department  of  the  industry 
lag — when  the  necessities  were  of  furnishing  a  thing  so  vital,  so  neces- 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  as  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  We  tried  verj^  hard  not  to  let  anything  lag. 

Now,  perhaps  you  are  interested  in  production  figures  of  one  or 
two  of  the  companies. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  detail. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  will  have  moi'e  on  tli^t  subject  after 
these  gentlemen  from  New  York  testify;  and  I  am  soiufr  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Cliairman,  that  these  gentlemen  from  New  \  ork  are  here, 
and  thev  want  to  return  to  New  York,  and  we  might  hear  them  now. 

The  Chairbian.  Oh,  I  have  let  witnesses  run  my  lawsuits  a  little 
too  oiften.  I  <iuit  that  about  15  years  affo,  and  I  am  going  to  run 
this  examination  without  reference  to  uieir  pleasure,  with  regard 
to  my  own  and  Senator  Kenyon's  and  yours,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
let  their  convenience  interfere. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  thought  they  could  make  their  little  state- 
ment here  this  afternoon,  and  it  was  as  a  matter  of  their  convenience 
that  I  made  the  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  not  half  as  important  as  I  am. 
They  have  got  more  time  than  I  have. 

Now,  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  question.  Let  us  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  the  washery.    A  $250,000  washery  requires  how  much  steel? 

Mr.  Neaub.  How  much  steel  J 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NEAiiE.  In  two  or  three  cases  that  I  think  of,  the  whole  struc- 
ture was  built  of  steel.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  framework 
cinying  the  machinery  and  jics  is  of  wood.  Then  the  steel  for  the 
necessary  parts  for  the  ji^  and  shakers  and  elevator  lines  and  shaft- 
ingand  all  that  makes  a  big  amount.  Senator. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  Know  of  any  effort  that  was  made  to  get 
j^eel  for  a  washery  where  steel  was  refused  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No.  Well,  I  do,  where  the  steel  was  refused  directly 
bv  the  manufacturer;  but  on  direct  application  to  us  we  have  been 
able  to  get  it  along  prettV  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  been  able  to  get  it  every  time  when 
you  needed  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Nealb.  With  a  little  delav. 

The  Chaigman.  A  year  ago,  before  they  knew  that  there  was 
going  to  be  any  steel  shortage  at  all,  and  when  the  steel  manufac- 
turers insisted  that  they  had  plenty  of  steel,  you  could  have  gotten 
steel — ^I  do  not  mean  you  individually,  but  any  one  wanting  to 
build  a  washer,  could  have  gotten  steel — is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Neale.  Only,  for  the  most  part,  on  long  deliveries,  5>enator. 
It  was  ver>\  verj'  hard  to  get  the  conveyors  and  elevators  and  rolls  in 
that  kind  of  equipment.  You  must  remember  that  the  number  of 
establishments  making  that  type  of  machinery  is  comparatively 
sm»U. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  where  a  man 
tried  to  get  the  steel  for  a  washer,  and  was  not  able  to  get  it — V2 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Nealb.  Do  you  mean  as  prompt  delivery  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  reasonable  delivery,  so  that  he  could  get  his 
washer  up  in  reasonable  time?  I  do  not  mean  that  he  could  get  it 
in  20  or  30  days,  but  if  any  man  started  out  to  get  material  for  a 
washer  do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  he  could  not  get  it  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  do  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  No. 
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Mr.  Neai.e.  But  I  am  positive  that  the  deliveries  were  slow. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Deliveries  have  been  somewhat  slow 
with  evervbodv. 

Who  owns  these  culm  banks,  speaking  broadly  ?  Are  they  owned 
by  the  same  people  who  owned  the  coal  companies  i 

Mr.  Nbale.  \es. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  people  who  own  the  coal  companies 
in  some  instances  own  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  really  tell  us  any  reason  why,  in  view 
of  the  fact  (hat  you  say  there  was  plenty  of  transportation,  even  if 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  mines,  the  peculiarly  skilled  labor 
could  not  have  been  taken  out  of  those  branches  and  put  at  the  culms, 
if  there  had  been  a  serious  effort  made,  can  you? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  excepting  this.  Senator,  and  that  is  that  all  the 
available  labor  of  all  kinds,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  that  was  in 
that  field  or  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  was  being  used.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  producers  could  get  enough  labor  to 
keep  their  mines  and  existing  washers  going. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  they  were  paying  them  $1.40  a  day 
leas  than  was  being  paid  to  the  bituminous  mines. 

Mr.  Neale.  That  became  an  element,  I  think,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  but  it  was  not  an  element  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  payment  of  wages  is  always  an  element. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  must  admit  that  some  of  our  anthracite  men  left 
and  went  to  the  hirfier  wages  along  the  seacoast — ^in  shipyards,  etc^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  reason  that  the  wages  were  raised  in 
the  anthracite  mines?  . 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  to  try  to  stabilize  our  wages  with  others  and  with 
common  labor 

Thp  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  mean  that  vou  do  not  need 
more  skilled  labor,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  regulation  of  the  Fuel  Board  that> 
limited  the  wages  you  could  pay  so  that  you  could  not  go  above  that 9 
When  I  say  "  you  "  I  mean  the  wages  that  were  to  be  paid  by  mine 
owners  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  At  some  particular  period  the  Fuel  Administration 
issued  an  order  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  bonuses.  That  had 
become  quite  an  element  in  the  soft  coal,  and  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  payment  of  bonuses. 

The  Chairman.  The  Fuel  Administration  fixed  the  wages  of  the 
bituminous  men  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  anthracite  men  desired  to  get  a  raise  in 
their  wages  above  those  fixed  wages,  and  that  effort  was  prohibited 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  ? 
"  Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  kno'^f  of  anybody  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion  that  offered  any  bonuses  for  labor? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  anthracite  mines  offer  bonuses? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  certainly  did. 
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Thfe  Chairmax.  What  did  the  FuqI  Administration  do  about  that  ? 
Did  they  treat  them  the  same  as  thev  had  the  bituminous  men  ? 

Mr.  NEAirtu  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  bonus  order  covered  the 
anthracite. 

The  Chairmax  Could  you  get  a  copy  of  that  order? 

Mr.  Nba^e.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aldex.  May  I  say  something  on  that,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aldex.  There  was  no  formal  order  ever  entei^  on  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  some  oral 
order? 

Mr.  AxDEx.  WTiat  is  that? 

The  Chairmax.  You  say  there  was  no  formal  order? 

Mr.  Aldex.  There  was  no  formal  order  of  the  bonus  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  something  said  orally,  then? 

Mr.  Aldex.  Dr.  Garfield  announced  tnat  if  any  of  these  mine  own- 
ers went  ahead  and  paid  bonuses  he  would  consiaer  that  the  price  for 
the  coal  at  their  mines  was  excessive,  and  he  would  take  action  imme- 
diately to  reduce  the  price. 

The  Chairmax.  And  that  was  stated  in  a  manner  so  that  the  miners 
knew  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Aloex.  Correct. 

The  Chairmax.  But  it  was  never  written  down  and  fonnally 
issued? 

Mr.  Aldbx.  We  can  not  fix  wages,  you  know. 

The  Chairmax.  No  ;  I  know  you  can  not. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  Mr.  Xeale  a  moment 
sgo  as  to  who  owned  these  culm  banks,  and  his  answer  was  that  they 
•re  owned  by  the  miners. 

The  Chair^lax.  Bv  the  mine  owners? 

Mr.  Nbale.  By  the  coal  owners. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Yes ;  the  mine  ownei*s  were  the  owners  of  the 
culm  banks. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Now,  did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  where 
the  washers  were  sold  or  scrapped — ^tom  down — because  they  could 
not  ^t  any  leases  of  those  owners  who  operate  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Neaijs.  I  have  heard  of  one  case,  that  of  a  man  named — well, 
the  Mount  Hope  Coal  Co.  I  forget  his  name.  He  wrote  in  some- 
thing about  desiring  to  get  a  lease  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  A  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Here  is  a  man  named  I.  D.  Bean. 

Mr.  Neale.  He  is  the  man. 

Senator  Vardamax.  He  says  [reading]  : 

Was  pat  out  of  business  owing  to  not  being  able  to  get  a  lease. 

He  says  that  he  had  to  tear  down  his  washer  and  sell  it  for  scrap. 

<Jeorge  KIser  toiv  down  two  washers.    Unable  to  get  a  lease  on  a  culm  bank. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  knew  that  Riser's  banks  were  washed  out  and  gone. 
Bean,  I  think,  wrote  in  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  understood 

Senator  Vardamax.  Was  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  Fuel 
Admmistrator  to  correct  that  sort  of  thing? 
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Mr.  Neale.  Xo  :  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  effort  made.  Sea: . .  ^^  \^ 
and  I  do  not  know  that  the  Fuel  Administrator  could  do  aiiythi'  "^  * 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  know  that  the  Fuel  Administl  /,  ^ 
could  do  anything  to  compel  in  a  case  of  that  kind?  Do  yoit  *^^^ 
really  think  that  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  that  departi  *  ||  ^^ 
was  organized,  to  see  that  fuel  was  produced;  and  if  these  men  -  V 
refused  to  permit  those  culm  banks  to  be  worked,  do  you  not  ti^' y, 
that  Congress  would  not  have  given  the  adminstrator  the  rigH  -  \f 
take  them  or  to  commandeer  them,  in  order  to  save  the  people  of"  -'^'"* 
country  from  suffering  on  account  of  the  stupidity  of  the  owners^,    , 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  understood  that  the  culm  bank  at  Mount  Hope  t  -'  ^: 
I.  D.  Bean  contemplated  washing  through  his  washer  was  one  w|-  V^^ 
the  Reading  company  owned,  ana  one  which  they  would  very  shoi  '-J''^ 
wash  through  a  washer  of  their  own.  -^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Following  your  last  answer,  has  the  Reading  co  '  ^' 
pany  taken  that  coal  and  wasned  it?  ^^ 

Mr.  Neale.  1  undei-stand  they  are  doing  so  now.  I  understtf:  i^^ 
they  had  a  washer  that  they  were  building  at  the  time  that  Be  ^^ 
made  that  application.  i: 

The  Chairman.  How  many  culm  banks  have  they  under  o|xnv  ^^ 
tion?  \t 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  probably  the  Reading  con  \  r 
pany  has  about  14,000,000  or  15,000,000  tons  of  culm  in  its  varioi  . 
banks. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  they  taking  this  particular  bank  t  \  I 
wash;  just  because  this  man  wanted  it,  or  have  they  got  some  ma 
chinery  washing  each  of  their  banks?  \ 

Mr.  Neale.  1  understand  thev  built  this  washer  there  to  take  thi  \ 
bank,  because  they  expected  to  open  up  mines  there,  and  the  origina    , 
development  will  be  made  through  the  washer.     It  will  be   mndi  \ 
through  that  same  building.    The  same  plan 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  now,  that  when  this  man  wanted  . 
this  particular  culm  bank  and  had  a  washer  there  ready  to  go  to 
work,  while  the  Reading  company  had  many  other  banks,  it  re-   , 
fused  him  this  particular  bank:  instead  of  setting  its  machine  up  at 
another  bank  it  proposed  to  set  it  up  at  this  bank?    That  is  the  situa- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Reading  company  could  have 
verA-  well  allowed  Bean  to  wash  that  bank. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  doubt,  do  you,  under  the  powers  that 
have  been  either  granted  to  or  assumed  by  the  Fuel  Administration, 
that  the  Fuel  Administrator  could  have  issued  an  order  at  any  time 
to  begin  washing  these  banks. 

Mr.  Neale,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  never  understood  that  it 
had. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  difference,  any  distinction, 
between  the  power  of  the  Fuel  Administration  over  a  culm  bank  and 
the  power  of  the  Fuel  Administration  over  the  coal  before  it  gets  to 
the  surface? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  did  not  know  that  it  could  exercise  any  power  over 
the  coal  before  it  gets  to  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  had  exercised  the 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  the  coal? 
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jfr.XEiiL  Oh,  yes. 

ntfCHiiwiAN.  Then  they  have  exercised  the  power  to  fix  wages, 

iJIr.A'mL  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator. 

TflefHiiKMATf.  You  do  not  think  so.  They  have  exercised  the 
ref  toaj  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  deal  in  coal,  have  they  not? 
rXiiii.  Thev  have  licensed  them. 

Be  Churmax.  Yes.    They  have  exercised  the  power  to  say  what 
I  man  shall  have  who  deals  in  coal,  have  they  not? 
p[r..VLiii:.  Yes. 

llbeCHAiRKAN.  They  have  exercised  the  power  to  control  the  coal 
iri^t  here  in  the  city  of  Washin^on,  have  they  not? 
r.VEALE.  To  control  the  retail  margin  on  coal. 
Tk  Chiirman.  The  retail  margin,  and  the  retail  market.     Do 
doabt  that  under  those  circumstances  they  had  the  power,  if 
kd  wanted  to  exercise  it,  to  have  said,  '"  Open  up  these  culm 
tnd  get  this  coal  to  the  market  ?  " 
ilr.XEALE.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.    I  have  paid  no  attention 
tliatside  of  the  affair. 

TbeCHAiBMAX.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  how  much  coal  was  delivered 
tfe  city  of  New  York  last  year  ?    I  asked  for  those  figures  with 
[^^f^ellce  to  New  York. 
Hr.  .Veale.  I  think  you  asked  Mr.  Learoyd  for  them.    I  have  not 
%ures  at  all   with  me. 

n» Chairman.  Did  I  ask  Mr.  Learoyd  for  those?    Mr.  Learoyd, 
^Iiskjou? 
j    Mr.  Learoyd.  No,  sir.     I  can  easily  get  those  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  10  minutes  of  4  o'clock  now.  We  must  stop 
^enr  soon.  I  wish  you  would  bring  up  those  figures  showing  the 
14]  delivered.  I  want  New  York  particularly,  but  I  would  also  like 
•hire  it  for  the  principal  points. 

Also,  there  is  the  question,  Mr.  Learoyd,  of  the  increased  produc- 
^«  of  anthracite  coal.  I  believe  you  said  Mr.  Learoyd  could  give 
2  that— no,  I  think  the  statement  was,  Mr.  Learoyd,  that  you  could 
';*J1  us  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  that  had  been  shipped  into 
'^anthracite  region. 

Mr.  Learoyd.   Yes,  sir;  I  can  get  you  that. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  This  year  and  last  year,  so  that  we 
in  make  comparisons. 
Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.53  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
mtil  Monday,  November  25, 1918,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBEB  25,   1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  the  Capitol, 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Reed  (chairman),  Vardaman,  and  Kenyon. 

TESTUffONT  OF  JAMES  B.  NEAIE— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neale,  have  you  the  order  raising  the  wages 
of  the  anthracite  coal  miners? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  not.  Senator,  but  I  think  it  is  on  its  way  down 
here  now.  It  will  be  here  in  a  very  few  minutes — the  agreement. 
Is  that  right,  Mr.  Alden  ? 

Mr.  Aij)EN.  The  agreement  between  the  mine  operators  and  the 
labor  unions. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  written  document  is  on  its  way 
down  here  ? 

Mr.  AiiDEN.  I  think  so;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  not  ask  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask, 
because,  of  course,  the  document  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Neaub.  Yes.  You  asked.  Senator,  on  Saturday  for  the  anthra- 
cite diipments  by  months  for  1917  and  1918,  and  I  hand  you  this, 
which  is  that  statement. 

You  asked  for  figures  in  regard  to  the  Temple  Coal  Co.,  and  I  hand 
you  those  figures. 

You  asked  also  for  copies  of  the  tonnage  reports  which  were  offered 
on  Saturday.  I  hand  you  that  also  [handing  papers  to  the  chair- 
man]. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  in  regard  to  monthly  shipments 
will  be  put  in  at  this  point.  The  statement  in  regard  to  the  Temple 
Coal  Co.  will  be  put  in  at  this  time  also,  and  also  the  statement  oy 
weeks,  showing  the  anthracite  production  for  the  years  1917  and  1918, 
will  go  in.    You  made  this  for  us,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Neao:.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  marked,  respectively,  "  Exhibit  280." 
"Exhibit  281,''  and  "Exhibit  282,"  and  are  here  printed  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 
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Exhibit  No.  280. 
Anthracite  shipments. 


January.. 
Febraary. 
March... 

AprU 

May 

June 


6  months. 


July 

August 

Sentember. 

October 

Noyember. 
December. , 


6  months. 


5,940,725 
5,178,432 
6,089,076 
5,592,299 
6,917,525 
7,049,037 


37,667,093 


6,724,252 
7,013,996 
6,372,756 
7,110,950 
6,545,313 
5,696,945 


39,466,212 


Total 77,133,305 


1918 


5,638,383 
5,812.082 
7,276,777 
6,368,373 
6,887,256 
6,867,669 


38,850,540 


7,084,775 
7,180,923 
6,234,395 
6,286,306 


Exhibit  No.  28L 


TEMPLE  COAL  CO. 

1.  This  company  has  about  2,000  acres  of  land  under  lease  or  held  in  fee,  the 
great  bulk,  however,  being  under  lease. 

2.  There  remain  in  the  ground  to  be  mined  about  12,000,000  tons. 
8.  The  yearly  output  is  about  1,200,000  tons. 

4.  There  remain  on  the  ground  to  be  shipped  about  150,000  tons  of  culm. 

5.  From  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  monthly  shipments  are  taken  from  the  culm 
banks. 

6.  A  large  percentage  of  the  coal  taken  from  the  culm  banks  is  sent  to  New 
York  tide. 
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The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  taking  over  of  a  partial  control  by  the 
Federal  Government,  since  the  war,  under  the  luel  act,  what  was  it 
that  limited  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neaue.  In  the  prior  normal  years  the  output  was  limited  by 
the  market^ 

The  Chairman.  More  could  have  been  mined  if  it  was  desired? 

Mr.  Neaub.  To  a  great  extent  it  was  limited  by  the  supply  and 
dtfnand. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  dealers  sold  at 
the  same  price,  with  a  differential  on  account  of  freights,  did  they 
not,  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  about  the  dealers ;  and  by  "dealers  "  I 
presume  you  mean  retailers? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  mean  retailers;  I  mean  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Neale.  The  so-called  railroad  companies  issued  each  spring  a 
circular,  what  they  called  a  circular,  which  set  forth  these  prices,  and 
they  held,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  circular,  each  one  issuing  his  own 
circular.  The  independent  producers  sold  at  the  circular,  if  they 
could,  or  if  thev  could  obtain  more  than  the  circular  they  obtained  it, 
but  if  they  could  not  they  sold  for  less  than  the  circular.  Their  pro- 
duction was  sold  practically  strictly  along  the  lines  of  the  price  regu- 
lated by  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  when 
the  railroad  companies  had  published  circulars  fixing  prices,  the 
other  miners  who  were  not  in  the  railroad — ^I  use  the  term  ''  combina- 
tions"; I  do  not  use  it  offensively. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Followed  those  prices? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  only  followed  them.  Senator,  in  so  far  as  the 
market  allowed  them  to  follow  them,  and  the  independent  producers 
very  many  times  during  the  summer,  when  the  market  was  dull,  have 
sold  at  less  than  the  big  companies'  circulars,  and  very  many  times 
in  the  winter  time  when  the  market  was  strong  they  sold  for  more 
than  the  circulars. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know  that  in  a  dull  market  they  would 
sell  for  less  and  in  a  strong  market  they  would  sell  for  more,  but 
sneaking  broadly  they  followed  the  railroad  companies'  prices,  did 
tn?y  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  variation  was  there?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  would  you  say  that  there  was  5  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  was 
sold  by  these  independent  companies,  that  did  not  follow,  to  all  in- 
trats  and  purposes,  the  prices  of  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Neaueu  I  could  only  speak  for  our  own  tonnage,  and  that,  I 
know,  we  sold  at  the  best  figure  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  at  whether  you  got  the 
best  fi^re  obtainable,  or  did  not  get  the  best  figure  obtainable.  I 
4m  tr^ng  to  get  at  tl»  question  as  to  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  did  not,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  follow  the  prices  of  the 
railroad  companies,  varying,  possibly,  a  few  cents  up  or  a  few  cents 
down,  as  the  market  might  be  congested  or  understocked  ? 

Mr.  Nealk.  Yes ;  the  circulars  set  by  the  companies  were  a  very 
strcmg  factor  in  the  market. 
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The  Chairman.  They  did  practically  set  the  price,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Neale.  Each  one  set  his  own  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  each  one  set  his  own  price; 
but  each  one  set  his  own  price  at  just  where  the  other  fellow  had 
set  his  own  price,  with  a  single  difference  that  was  made  by  freight 
rates;  that  is  true,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Neaij;.  Yes;  and  the  circulars  were  very  largely  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  the 
same. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  and  they,  of  course,  if  there  was  a  dull  market, 
could  not  sell  certain  coals  at  more  than  the  railroad  was  selling 
the  same  coals. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  a  dull  market;  but  in  an  ordinary 
market? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes:  when  the  market  was  strong  we  could  get,  and 
often  did  get,  pernaps,  20  or  25  cents  above  the  regular  circular; 
and,  when  the  market  was  easy  or  dull,  we  would  sell  frequently  for 
about  the  same  amount  below  the  circulars. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  did  not  happen  very  much? 

Mr.  Neale.  Selling  below  the  circular? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  It  happened  a  good  deal,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  selling  above  the  circular? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  did  not  happen  very  much ;  not  as  often  as  selling 
below. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  the  wholesalers  ordinarily  buy  their 
coal?  Do  they  contract  by  the  year? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  They  buy  it  on  the  market  each  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  The  great  bulk  of  anthracite  coal  is  sold  by  the 
car.  There  is  very  little  big  contracting  done,  except  for  the  snriall 
sizes.  The  larger  size  coal  and  the  domestic  coal  is  not  bought  on 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  a  wholesaler  wanted  to  buy  coal  and  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mines,  that  is,  a  sub- 
stantial difference,  the  mine  that  was  selling  at  the  cheaper  price 
would  get  all  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  substantial  surplus  of 
anthracite  coal  being  produced  and,  if  so,  in  what  year  was  that 
produced  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  never  has  been  a  substantial  surplus  of  anthra- 
cite coal  produced  and  put  on  the  market.  When  there  was  a  surplus, 
it  was  put  in  storage  piles  and  kept  there  during  the  summer  time 
as  against  the  demand  in  the  wintertime,  but  the  anthracite  industry 
has  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  very  readily  up  until  this  big 
heavy  buying  due  to  war  activities. 

The  Chairman.  They  met  the  demand  at  the  prices  they  fixed? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite 
coal  is  controlled  by  what  we  call  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  Using  the  term,  as  you  express  it,  not  offensively, 
about  75  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  railroad  companies  are  there 
now?    Yon  told  me  a  while  ago,  but  I  will  ask  you  again. 

Mr.  Neai^.  I  think  Mr.  Learoyd  gave  you  the  list,  but  I  think  I 
can  call  them  off  correctly :  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
A  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.  I  think  that  is 
a  list  of  the  big  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  me  the  percentage  of  the  total 
production  which  each  of  these  companies  produces? 

Mr.  Neaue.  No,  I  can  not,  but  I  think  Mr.  Learoyd  will  have  those 
figures  for  you  this  morning.    You  asked  him  for  them  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  have  them  with  you,  Mr.  Lea- 
royd, at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  kindly  hand  them  to  me  now  so  that 
I  can  use  them  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neale,  have  you  any  of  the  price  lists  or  circu- 
lars that  were  sent  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  different  railroad 
coal  companies  prior  to  this  period  of  regulation? 

Mr.  Neal£.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  them  many  times? 

Mr.  Neaub.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  general,  what  were  they?  Have  you  not  any 
OD  file  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Neaus.  I  may  have  some  in  the  office.  I  will  look  and  see. 
For  instance,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  would 
issue  its  circular,  and  it  would  say  that  the  price  of  broken  coal 
would  be  so  much,  the  price  of  stove  coal  so  much,  and  the  price  of 
egg  coal  so  much,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  the  circulars  were 
issued  as  effective  as  of  the  1st  of  April ;  and  the  custom  in  those  days 
was  to  reduce  the  price  of  prepared  coals  by  60  cents  a  ton  on  the  1st 
of  April,  so  that  the  circular  would  have  a  footnote  that  from  the 
prices  noted  there  would  be  deducted  60  cents  a  ton  for  all  coal 
shipped  in  April,  40  cents  a  toil  for  all  coal  shipped  in  May,  80  cents 
for  all  coal  shipped  in  June,  until  it  came  up  to  the  1st  of  September, 
when  there  would  be  no  discount  and  the  full  prices  would  hold. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  induce  the  dealer,  I  suppose,  and  in 
turn  the  customer — ^that  is,  the  consumer — to  lay  in  his  coal  during 
the  summer  months? 

Mr.  Neaul  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  mines  would  then  be  kept  running,  and 
there  would  be  a  little  advantage  to  the  purchaser  which  would  com- 
pwisate  him  for  laying  out  his  money  and  getting  his  coal  in  early. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  very  excellent  arrangement. 

Mr.  Neai^  Yes;  that  was  good  business. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  Mr.  Gar- 
field's bureau  ? 

Mr.  NeaIjE.  I  came  down,  I  think,  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
discussed  the  price  of  pea  coal  with  Mr.  Garfield,  and  then  I  stayed 
on  a  day  or  two  in  reference  to  some  question  of  the  retailer's  mar- 
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gins,  as  I  remember  it,  and  then  Mr.  Garfield  asked  me  to  join  his 
staff. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that — September,  1917? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  in  September,  1917.  Then  I  had  to  go  up  to 
the  Northwest  to  our  mines  up  there,  and  got  back  toward  the  end  of 
October,  and  came  here  to  Washington,  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  retained  your  connection  with  your 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  drew  your  salary  and  stipends,  whatever 
they  were? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  salary  from  Mr.  Garfield's  bureau? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  One  dollar  a  year? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  do  not  even  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  how  that  came  to  be  omitted? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  information,  but 
I  have  understood  that  the  man  who  gives  up  all  of  his  ordinary 
business  salaries  and  comes  down  here  entirely  free  gets  $1  a  year, 
while  the  man  who  retains  more  or  less  connection  with  his  business 
affairs  and  draws  his  own  salaries,  or  part  of  them,  fails  to  get  the 
dollar,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  in  error  about 
that  distinction  between  the  dollar-a-year  man  and  the  other — 
though  it  is  not  important? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know.    That  is  only  my  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Fuel  Administrator  here  undertake  to 
fix  prices?    Has  he  undertaken  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  United  States  Fuel  Admininstrator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  have  to  do  with  coal  prices  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Neale.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coal  prices  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  coal  prices  in  Canada  compare  with  the 
prices  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is,  the  price  for  coal  mined  in  Canada? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  only  know  of  coal  prices  in  one  mine. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  m  which  you  are  interested? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  called  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  Canmore  Coal  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Chahiman.  What  about  the  prices  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  prices  in  Canada  have  been  affected  very  much 
the  same  as  they  have  been  affected  here,  namely,  by  the  increased 
cost  in  labor,  due  to  various  labor  advances.  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
for  me  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  prices  in  Canada  and 
the  prices  here,  because  there  is  a  wide  range  of  difference.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  in  the  past  18  months,  say,  the  price  of  our  coal  in 
Canada  has  increased  about  $1.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  what  the  prices  were  in  Canada  and 
the  prices  in  this  country.     Can  the  coals  be  compared  with  each 
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other  in  respect  to  their  thermal  unite?  Is  it  the  same  variety  of 
coal,  so  that  the  price  there  would  furnish  any  index  for  the  price  in 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  you  could  very  well  compare  them. 
For  instance,  the  coal  we  are  mining  would  compare  very  favorably 
in  British  thermal  imits  with  the  best  of  the  American  coals,  and 
the  coals  that  are  mined  south  of  us,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Crows 
Xest  Pass,  are  for  the  most  part  very  good  coals. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  those  coals  in  Canada  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  similar  coals  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nealb.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  that  comparison. 

The  Chairman,  I  mean  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Xeale,  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  too.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  two  coals  in  the  United  States  which  are  very  similar  both  in 
their  nature  and  in  their  British  thermal  units  and  in  their  uses. 
They  are  the  Pocahontas  coals  of  West  Virginia  and  the  V-vein  coals 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  75  cents  to 
%  dollar  a  ton  in  price  between  the  Pocahontas  coals  and  the  central 
Pennsylvania  coals  of  practically  the  same  grade.  If  we  compared 
the  Canadian  coal  with  the  Pocahontas  coal,  there  would  be  a  great 
difference  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  great? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  price  of  Pocahontas  coal. 
Mav  I  ask  Mr.  Norris? 

the  Chairman.  Surely.^ 

Mr.  Norris.  It  is  $2.35. 

Mr.  Neale,*  It  is  now  $2.35. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mine? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mine  run? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  our  Canadian  price  now  is  about  $3.80,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  $1.45  a  ton  between  the  price  of  Cana- 
dian and  the  price  of  Pocahontas. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  any  higher  there  than  here? 

Mr.  Neauc.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Canadian  labor  i^  higher  than  American  labor, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Nealb.  Yes ;  in  the  west  in  the  Eockjr  Mountains. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  your  mine  is  ? 

Mr.  N£AL£.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  higher  is  it  than  in  America? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  miners  mine  by  the  ton  out  there  or  by 
the  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  are  mining  now  at  our  Canmore  mines  by  the  ton. 
That  is  a  condition  that  has  come  about  within  about  a  year.  Before 
that  we  mined  there  by  the  day  or  by  the  yard,  and  we  still  pay  for 
flome  work  by  the  linear-yard  advance. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not,  then,  very  well  compare  the  wages? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  you  cannot. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  those  figures  that  you 
requested  the  witness  to  furnish  been  filed  this  mornmg,  relative  to 
costs? 
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The  Chairman.  Eelative  to  costs? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  statement  relative  to  production  is  what  I  asked 
for. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes ;  the  cost  of  production.  That  is  the  point 
upon  which  we  were  examining  the  witness  yesterday,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  price  of  coal  proportionately  with  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  wages ;  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment on  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  got  the  wage  schedule  here,  and  I  am  look- 
ing at  it  at  this  moment.  I  have  not  read  it  yet.  It  is  quite  a  lengthy 
statement. 

Mr.  Neale,  you  say  that  before  the  war  the  production  of  coal  was 
limited  by  the  law  of  siipply  and  demand.  I  take  it  from  that  that 
you  did  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  labor  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  labor  was  in  sufficient  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  lay  your  hand  upon  the  schedule 
of  wages  that  were  paid  prior  to  the  war  in  the  anthracite  mines? 

Mr.  Neale.  You  did  not  ask  for  that,  did  you.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  Neale.  No.  I  think  that  schedule  will  give  you  the  wages  paid 
effective  May  5,  1916,  and  I  think  I  can  get  you  the  schedule  paid 
prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  paper  to  which  you  have  been  referring, 
which  is  the  agreement  between  the  mine  workers  and  the  anthracite 
operators,  does  not  give  the  wages  per  day.  Is  there  any  way  that 
you  could  give  me  the  wage^  per  day  that  were  received  by  the  miners 
before  the  war,  and  what  they  have  been  receiving  since  t  I  think  if 
you  will  examine  that  paper  you  will  find  that  it  does  not  give  the 
basic  wage. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  I  will  look  that  up,  Senator;  I  think  I  have  some 
wage  schedules,  and  I  will  look  the  matter  up  and  see  what  I  have, 

I  might  say  this,  however :  That  the  anthracite  wages — ^the  whole 
wage  struetui*e  is  built  up  on  the  wages  paid  in  April,  1902.  You 
see  that  goes  back  quite  a  distance.  The  reason  tor  that  is  this: 
When  the  commission  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  settle 
up  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  it  met  during  the  year  1902,  and  the 
commission  in  its  finding  said  that  a  certain  advance  in  percentage 
will  be  given  on  the  wages  of  April,  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  That  was  eflfective  for  four  years,  so  that  it  expired  in 
1906.  Then,  I  think,  when  the  new  wage  scale  of  1906  was  made  it 
simply  gave  a  percentage  advance  again  on  the  wages  of  1902.  So 
that  1  am  inclmed  to  think  that  all  these  scales  carry  simply  per- 
centages over  the  wages  of  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  would  have  to  get  those  wages  in  order 
to  get  the  basic  point? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  would  thank  you  to  get  for  us  if 
you  can.  I  do  not  care  for  that  old  schedule.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  \vagcs  reallv  were  prior  to  August,  1914,  say,  when  the  war  be- 
gan; and  then  1  would  like  to  get  at  each  advance  since  that  time, 
so  that  I  can  tell  what  wages  have  been  paid  to  these  men. 
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Mr.  Neale.  You  would  like  the  wages  of  drivers,  starters,  loaders, 
and  90  on? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Neale.  In  the  various  occupations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Was  there  any  arrangement  in  existence  with  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  coal  prior  to  the  governmental  interference,  touching  the 
question  of  the  profits  that  were  to  be  charged,  the  compensations 
which  were  to  be  received  by  the  wholesale  dealers? 

Mr.  Neale.  For  the  most  part  the  wholesaler,  what  we  generally 
call  the  middleman,  received  a  commission  of  15  cents  per  ton  on 
theprepared  coal  and  10  cents  per  ton  on  the  smaller  coal. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  he  get  that;  from  the  mine 
owner,  or  did  he  just  simply  make  an  advance  in  the  price  after  he 
bad  secured  the  coal?    What  was  the  method? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  method  in  general,  I  should  say,  was  that  the 
wholesaler  made  an  arrangement  with  the  producer,  and  he  agreed 
to  sell  the  producer's  coal  for  the  best  figure  available  on  the  market, 
and  deduct  from  that  price,  as  his  commission,  15  cents  on  the  pre- 
pared coal,  and  10  cents  on  the  smaller  coal. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  he  was  then,  really,  just  a  broker  for  the 
miner,  working  upon  a  commission  paid  by  the  mine  owner? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  he  was  working  on  a  fixed  number  of  pennies 
for  his  services. 

ITie  Chairman.  In  order  that  I  may  be  sure  that  I  understand  it, 
let  me  ask  you  this:  The  arrangement  was  this — ^if  you  owned  a 
mine,  and  I  was  the  wholesale  coal  dealer,  I  would  agree  with  you 
to  sell  all  of  your  coal  in  a  certain  market  that  I  could  sell,  and  for 
ill  that  I  did  sell,  you  would  pay  me  15  cents  per  ton  as  my  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  arrangement  which  might  have  been 
possible  and  which  I  understand  you  to  say  did  not  exist,  would 
be  for  me  to  buy  my  coal  from  you,  and  then  sell  it  on  the  market 
for  whatever  I  could  get,  and  take  the  difference  between  the  two 
prices  as  my  compensation.    That  was  not  the  way  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ordinarily  done  in  that  way,  no. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  dealer  handled  the  coal  of  one  of  these 
railroad  companies,  was  he  permitted  to  handle  the  coal  of  other 
railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  anything  about  that. 
1  think  for  the  most  part  the  railroad  companies  had  their  own 
selling  agencies,  and  hoW  their  own  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  to  say,  these  railroad  companies 
which  were  the  large  producers,  had  their  own  selling  agents  in 
New  York,  and  in  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  they  had  the  country  divided  into 
territories,  and  they  had  a  selling  agent  in  each  of  these  territories. 
That  was  the  situation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  as  far  as  I  understand  it. 
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The  Chairman.  How,  then,  did  the  smaller  companies,  like  your 
own,  the  outside  companies — ^I  believe  you  are  an  outside  company 
man  altogether,  are  you  not?  ' 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  manage  to  market  your  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  would  sell  our  coal  through  what  we  would  call  a 
middle  house,  or  some  house — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call 
it  a  middle  house,  a  jobber,  or  a  broker — ^whatever  it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  call  them  jobbers.  That  is  a  good  name. 
You  sell  yours  through  a  jobber? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  jobber  have  a  territory,  also? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  he  could  sell  the  coal  wheresoever  he  could  best 
sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  same  man  ever  also  the  one  who  repre- 
sented the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  infrequently  what  you  might  call  the  independent 
jobbing  houses  sold  certain  tonnages  of  the  railroad-controlled  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  Sold  certain  tonnages?  I  do  not  believe  I  quite 
get  your  meaning.  • 

Mr.  Neale.  I  mean  this :  Take,  for  instance,  a  jobbing  house  which 
might  buy  and  sell  a  certain  independent  tonnage.  That  house  might 
have  a  million  tons  of  independent  tonnage  to  sell,  and  they  might 
have  100,000  tons  from  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and 
50,000  tons  from  the  Heading;  and  the  railroad-controlled  companies 
sold  their  tonnages,  for  the  most  part,  through  their  agents,  but  not 
infrequently  certain  tonnages  went  through  independent  jobbing 
houses. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  where  there  was  an  independent  job- 
bing house  you  might  do  business  with  that  independent  jobbing 
house  also? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes;  as  an  independent  producer. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  of  that  you  did  not  deal  with  the 
same  combination  as  the  companies  employed  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  the  companies'  agents  would  not  sell  the  inde- 
pendent coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Neali-:.  I  think  they  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  their 
own  company's  production. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  production  of  the  particular  company 
that  employed  them? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  frequently  sold,  however,  for  two  or  three 
of  the  railroad  conipanies  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  have  common  selling  agents,  in 
numerous  places? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  do  not  think  they  did  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  The  outside  companies,  like  yours, 
if  they  wanted  to  sell,  did  they  have  an  agent  that  sold  their  output,. 
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to  whom  they  allowed  a  commission  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
followed  by  the  railroad  companies,  or  did  you  sell  your  coal  at 
the  mines  to  the  jobbers,  and  then  the  jobbers  sell  it  again  to 
whomsoever  they  pleased? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  we  sold  our  coal  to  a  jobber. 

The  Chairman.  Outright? 

Mr.  Neale.  Outright,  yes — ^not  at  a  fixed  price,  however,  you 
understand.  For  instance,  in  our  particular  case,  we  have  a  jobbing 
house  in  which  we,  as  individual  members  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, have  certain  interests.  That  jobbing  house  handles  all  of 
our  tonnage  and  sells  it  at  the  best  figure  available,  and  returns  to 
the  mines  that  figure  less  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand  about  that  jobbing  house.  Is 
that  a  jobbing  house  just  for  your  companies,  or  is  that  a  jobbing 
house  for  a  number  of  outside  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  house  will  buy  coal  from  anybody  from  whom  it 
can  buy  it.  It  primarily  handles  the  tonnaffe  which  the  interests 
with  which  I  am  identified  create;  but  it  does  buy  and  sell  con- 
siderable additional  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  interests  which  you  represent.  Have 
you  given  all  of  those  here?  When  you  schedule  your  mines,  is 
that  your  sole  interest;  is  that  your  entire  interest? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  my  entire  producing  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  interests  outside  of  your 
producing  interests? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  an  interest  in  the  jobbing  house  of  Thorne, 
Seale  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.  is  a  jobbing  house  located 
where? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  head  office  is  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  interest  in  that — ^what  proportion? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  holds  the  other  75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Neale.  My  partner,  S.  B.  Thome,  holds  another  25  per  cent, 
or  a  little  better;  so  that  the  two  interests  just  have  a  slight  con* 
trol  of  the  jobbing  house. 

The  Chairman.  Your  partner,  Mr.  Thorne,  does  he  have  mines 
oDtside  of  those  you  have  spoken  of  here,  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  :  our  interests  are  entirelv  in  common. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  about  49  per  cent — 48  or  49  per 
cent— of  this  jobbing  house  that  is  not  controlled  by  yourself  and 
Mr.  Thome.  Who  owns  that  ?  Are  there  other  mine  owners  in  on 
that! 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  there  are  other  mine  owners  in  on  that;  that  is, 
there  are  other  shareholders  of  mines  in ;  and  there  are  others  who 
have  no  interest  in  mines,  but  who  are  solely  interested  in  the  job- 
bing house. 

The  Chairman.  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  as  a  general  proposition,  is 
organized  to  handle  the  coals  that  come  from  the  mines  in  which 
jou  and  Mr.  Thorne  are  interested  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  that  it  occasionally  handles  some  coals, 
but  that  is  not  its  regular  business,  as  I  understand  it? 
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Mr.  Neale.  We  handle  a  lot  of  coal  in  the  production  of  which 
we  are  not  interested. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  do  you  handle  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  You  mean  the  names  of  the  various  companies? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  are  the  outside  com- 
panies or  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Neale.  Largely  the  outside  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  that  coal  or  do  you  handle  it  on  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  handle  it  on  commission.  We  arrange,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  certain  mine  to  sell  a  part  of  its  tonnage,  or  all  of  its 
tonnage,  if  we  can,  and  we  agree  that  we  will  return  them  the  best 
price — sell  it  for  the  best  price  available  and  return  that  price — less 
our  commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  commission  is  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Neale.  Fifteen  cents  in  normal  times  for  prepared  coal,  and 
10  cents  for  the  smaller  coals. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  commission  that  the  railroad 
companies  pay  to  their  agents,  is  it  not,  substantially  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  for  the  most  part  they  pay  their  agents  a 
salary.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  theirs  a  salary? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  do  not  allow  even  a  commission  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  think  theirs  is  entirely  a  salary  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  companies  take  the  coal  from  the 
mines  and  produce  it  at  the  market,  up  to  the  point  to  where  it  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  through  their  own  paid  agents,  gener- 
ally speaking? 

Mr.  Neale.  Generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  outside  companies  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested handle  their  coal  through  this  company  in  which  you  are 
also  interested,  and  some  other  outside  companies  also  handle  their 
coal  through  this  company,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pay  10  and  15  cents,  as  you  have  stated^ 
for  different  varieties  of  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  other  outside  companies,  that  are 
not  doing  business  through  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  do  for  the  purpose 
of  marketing  their  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  are  a  number  of  houses  just  the  same  as  Thorne^ 
Neale  &  Co. — ^Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  for  example. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  located? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  their  home  office  is  in  Philadelphia.  You  un- 
derstand these  companies  have  branch  offices  in  a  good  many  differ- 
ent place  throughout  the  country. 

Then  there  is,  also,  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Philadelphia  concern,  too? 

Mr.  Neale.  Their  office  is  in  Philadelphia,  too.  Also  Weston- 
Dodson — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.  or 
not.  We  generally  speak  of  them  as  "  Weston-Dodson."  Then  I 
think  there  is  one  called  Lineaweaver  &  Co.    There  is  quite  a  group 
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of  them,  all  pretty  fairly  well  established  jobbing  houses.  As  I 
recollect^  there  are  about  25  houses  that  do  business  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  whose  names  I  have  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  Thome,  Neale  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  same  as  Thome,  Neale  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  me  a  list  of  those  companies? 

Mr.  NEAL.E.  I  will  try. 

The  ChairmanI  I  will  give  you  a  little  time  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Neale.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  adjourn  now 
in  order  to  keep  an  important  engagement  down  town.  I  will  thank 
you  to  bring  me  that  information  when  we  reconvene.  Also,  when 
jon  do  that,  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  a  list  of  the  stockholders 
in  your  company,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  shall  have  to  telephone  to  Philadelphia  in  order  to 
get  them,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  will  get  the  information  if  I  can. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  list  of  the 
stockholders  in  the  mining  companies  in  which  Mr.  Neale  is  inter- 
ested? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Neale  does  not  mind,  I  think  we  will  let 
him  stand  aside  at  this  time  so  as  to  allow  one  of  these  New  York 
witnesses,  who  has  to  get  away,  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Neale.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

lESTIHOirT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  P.  BUBB,  COEPOBATION  COUNSEL 

OP  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YOBK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  oflScial  position  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  am  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Burr.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  office  as  corporation  counsel,  have  you  had 
8ny  occasion  to  investigate  the  coal  situation  in  the  city  of  New 
York!  . 

Mr.  Burr.  No;  I  have  had  no  occasion,  Senator,  to  investigate  the 
coal  situation  any  further  than  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lative enactments  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  enable  State  enact- 
ments having  for  their  object  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  have 
arisen  in  the  city  of  New  York  regarding  shortage  of  fuel  and  food. 
Dr.  Day,  who  is  the  commissioner  of  markets,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  war  board,  has  had  actual  control  over  the  situation  and  is  here 
to  testify  in  detail. 
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What  I  would  like  to  do,  with  your  permission,  is  to  state  what  the 
legislative  enactments  have  been,  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  city, 
as  a  basis  upon  which  Dr.  Day  assumed  to  act. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  do  that.  Give  us  the  dates 
just  as  far  as  you  can,  please,  Mr.  Burr. 

Mr.  Burr.  I  will  do  so.  The  sometimes  apparent  scarcity  and  the 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  both  food  and  fuel  in  New  York  reached 
such  a  point  in  the  winter  of  191&-17  as  to  cause  serious  complaint  on 
the  part  not  only  of  the  poor  but  also  of  the  communitv  in  general. 
The  poorer  classes,  however,  were,  of  course,  the  first  to  feel  the  effect 
of  this  condition  and  the  first  to  suffer  real  hardship  from  it.  Tlie 
City  of  New  York  at  that  time  was  powerless  to  render  the  kind  of 
aid  which  such  an  emergency  demanded.  It  had  power  to  administer 
the  ordinary  poor  relief  in  its  public  institutions,  but  the  people  who 
then  needed  relief  were  not  paupers.  They  were  the  working  classes, 
and  were  rather  the  victims  of  the  prevailing  conditions.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  city,  the  legislature  later  in  1917  created  a  State  food 
commission,  having  for  its  general  purpose  the  supervision  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  hoarding  of  those  necessaries.  In  the  act  creating  this 
commission  every  city  of  the  State  was  granted  the  power  to  purchase, 
store,  and  sell  to  its  inhabitants  food  and  fuel  whenever  an  emergency 
should  arise  or  be  anticipated  on  account  of  a  deprivation  of  food  and 
fuel  by  reason  of  excessive  charges  or  otherwise.  The  law  is  known 
as  chapter  813  of  the  laws  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it,  in  fact,  passed?  When  did  it,  in 
fact,  become  a  law  ? 

Dr.  Day.  August  23, 1917. 

Mr.  Burr.  I  will  not  read  the  law  unless  you  desire  me  to  do  so? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  of  substance  there  that  you 
desire  to  present,  you  may  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burr.  Very  well,  1  will  read  it.     [Eeading.] 

Laws  1917,  Chapter  813,  Laws  of  New  Yokk. 

Sec.  14.  Purchase  and  sale  of  food  and  fuel  by  municipaUiies. — Any  munici- 
pality in  this  State  may,  in  case  of  an  actual  or  anticipated  emergency  on 
account  of  a  deprivation  of  necessaries,  by  reason  of  excessive  clmr^res  or 
otherwise,  purchnse  food  and  fuel  with  municipal  funds  or  on  municipal  credit 
and  provide  storage  for  and  sell  the  same  to  Its  Inhabitants  In  such  manner  and 
through  such  agencies  as  It  may  determine,  but  before  the  exercise  of  any  such 
power  or  authority  by  any  municipality,  it  shall  have  the  consent  in  writing  from 
the  State  food  commission  to  exercise  such  power.  The  mayor,  if  any,  and  the 
governing  body  or  bodies  of  any  such  municipality  shall  file  with  the  State  food 
commission  a  resolution  and  certificate  stating  thnt  such  a  necessity  exists. 
The  State  food  commission  shall  act  upon  the  application  as  In  Its  judgment 
the  public  Interest  requires,  and  may  prescribe  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  It  deems  wise. 

Special  revenue  bonds  may  be  Issued  by  the  city  comptroller  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  In  any  city  which  Issues  such  bonds,  and  the  same  shall  be  issued 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  city  charter  or  other  act  applicable  thereto. 

T\Tien  the  officers  of  the  present  city  administration  came  into  office 
on  January  1,  1918,  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
emergency  which  this  statute  purported  to  roach. 

The  Chairman.  The  officers  of  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Burr.  Of  the  citv  of  New  York.  Prior  to  that  time  the  local 
authorities  designated  in  the  statue  had  anticipated  this  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  procuring  the  required  approval  of  the  State  food  commis- 
sioD.  The  board  of  aldermen,  then,  on  January  7,  1918,  adopted  an 
ordinance,  which  was  approved  by  the  mayor  on  January  9,  1918, 
designating  the  commission  of  public  markets  as  the  agency  to 
execute  the  power  of  the  city  to  purchase,  store,  and  sell  to  its  inhabi- 
tants food  and  fuel.  That  ordinance  is  herewith  submitted,  as 
follows : 

In  the  board  of  aldermen : 

Whereas  the  State  food  commission,  under  date  of  November  1,  1917,  pur- 
«uant  to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  chapter  813  of  the  laws  of  1917,  gave 
the  f(»llo\iing  consent  In  writing  to  the  exercise' by  the  city  of  New  York  of 
the  power  to  purchase  food  and  fuel  with  municipal  funds  and  on  municipal 
credit,  and  to  provide  storage  for  and  sell  the  same  to  its  inhabitants,  under 
tlH>  piovislons  of  sa;  '  section: 

Wliereas  the  city  of  New  York  has  certified  to  the  existence  of  an  actual  and 
antldiMited  emergency  on  account  of  a  deprivation  of  necessaries  by  retiwn 
of  excessive  charges  and  otherwise,  and  has  applied  to  the  State  food  commls- 
8loo  for  the  consent  of  such  commission  to  exercise  the  power  of  purchas- 
ing; food  and  fuel  with  municipal  funds  and  on  municipal  credit  and  provide 
storage  for  and  sell  the  same  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  In  such  manner 
and  through  such  agencies  as  It  may  determine, 

Now,  therefore,  after  due  consideration,  the  State  food  commission  hereby 
grtnts  such  application,  subject  to  the  following  refiolutlons  and  restrictions. 
Tit: 

(1)  Such  consent  is  granted  until  further  order  of  the  commission. 

(2)  The  city  of  New  York  shall  make,  monthly  or  oftener  if  required  by 
the  state  food  commission,  a  report  of  its  operations,  pursuafat  to  the  fore- 
v>\n$^  consent,  to  the  State  food  conmiisslon.  Such  report  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commission. 

imted,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  1,  1917. 

Re$olt>ed,  That  the  board  of  aldermen  hereby  designates  the  commissioner 
of  pQblic  markets  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  agency  for  the  purchase, 
•torage,  and  sale  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  food  and  fuel,  pursuant  to  tlie 
provisions  of  section  14  of  chapter  818  of  the  laws  of  1917. 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  aldermen  January  7,  1918,  a  majority  of  aU  the 
Daembers  elected  voting  In  favor  thereof. 

Approved  by  the  mayor,  January  9,  1918. 

P.  J.  Scully,  Clerk, 
(No.  2.) 
Compared  and  correct 

G.  M.  David. 

Shorthr  after  the  adoption  of  the  last  foregoing  ordinance  the 
board  ot  aldermen  adopted  another  ordinance,  which  was  approved 
by  the  mayor  January  19,  1918,  providing  a  method  for  acquiring 
the  coal,  for  which  a  great  necessity  had  arisen,  because  it  appeared 
that  coal  could  not  be  procured  by  the  poor  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  supply. 

The  Chaibman.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  BxTBR.  January  19, 1918. 

This  ordinance  gave  the  mayor,  by  and  through  such  agency  as 
he  might  designate,  the  power  to  take  any  or  all  coal  from  the 
owners  thereof  which  he  might  find  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
roch  owners,  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  value  of  the 
<^1  thus  taken  by  the  city  and  the  remedy  for  ascertaining  such 
Take. 

The  mayor  (Mayor  Hylan)  thereupon  had  a  survey  made  by  the 
police  department  of  coal  in  private  bins,  but  it  became  unnecessary 
to  make  seizures  under  the  ordinance,  because  many  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Hylan,  voluntarily  gave  up 
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such  part  of  their  supply  as  was  in  excess  of  their  immediate  needs. 
This  excess  was  taken  to  various  police  precincts  and  settlement 
centers  and  distributed  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  police 
department  to  the  poor  in  pails  and  bags,  and  thus  was  bridged  over 
one  period  of  necessity  and  great  suffering  was  prevented. 
The  ordinance  follows : 

AN  ORDINANCE  To  provide  for  the  acquisition  by  the  City  of  New  York  of  coal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  said 
city. 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  coal  and  other  fuel  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  caused  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  supply  and  the  unnecessary  hoarding 
thereof;  and 

Whereas  said  lack  of  coal  has  produced  a  condition  of  want  and  suffering, 
seriously  menacing  the  public  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  city;  and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  conditions  amount  to  a  grave  public  emergency,  neces- 
sitating the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  mayor  of  the  clt>'  of  New  York  Is  authorized  and  empowered 
by  and  through  such  person  or  persims  as  he  may  designate  for  that  purjwse, 
to  take  and  acquire  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  coal 
situated  within  the  limits  of  said  city  by  whomsoever  the  same  may  be  owned 
or  possessed,  in  such  quantities  and  amounts  as  said  perstm  or  j>ersons  so  desig- 
nated by  him,  for  such  purpose,  may  det^^rmine  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health,  safety,  general  welfare  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
the  city  and  which  may  be  determined  by  said  pers<5n  or  persons  so  designated 
lt)y  the  mayor  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the  person  or  corporation  from 
whom  the  same  may  be  taken  and  acquired. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  taking  of  such  coal  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  title  thereto 
shall  vest  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  same  shall  be  distributed  in  such 
manner  as  the  mayor  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  Within  30  days  after  any  such  taking,  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
its  corporation  counsel,  shall  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  first  judicial 
district,  upon  notice,  to  have  said  Supreme  (^ourt,  without  a  jury,  ascertain 
and  determine  the  compensation  which  should  justly  be  made  by  the  city 
of  New  York  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  coal  so  taken.  Such  notice  shall 
be  personally  served  ui)on  the  owner  or  owners  of  siild  coal  so  taken  as  afore- 
said 5  days  prior  to  the  making  of  the  application  by  the  corponition  counsel, 
and,  in  the  event  that  personal  service  upon  the  owner  or  owners  can  not  be 
effected,  said  notice  shall  be  given  to  such  persons  an<l  In  such  manner  as  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  direct.  Said  Supreme  Court,  without  a  jury,  upon  such 
application^  shall  ascertain  and  determine  the  compensation  which  should 
justly  be  made  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  coal  so  taken,  and  shall  make 
an  award  therefor  to  such  owner  or  owners  who  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  a 
judgment  against  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  amounts  awarded  as  such  com- 
pensation. Such  judgments  may  be  reviewed  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  for  the  review  of  final  decrees  In  condemnation  proceedings,  under  chapter 
XXI  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter. 

Sec.  4.  The  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby  authorized  to 
settle  and  adjust  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  149  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  any  and  all  claims  which  any  owner  or  owners  of  coal  may  have 
against  said  city  by  reason  of  the  taking  of  such  coal,  as  provided  In  this 
ordinance. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  or  persons  designated  by  the  mayor  to  act  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance  shall  be  freed  from  any  personal  liability  for  such 
acts  as  he  or  they  may  perform  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  Is. hereby  authorized  to  execute  a 
bond  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  indemnifying  and  holding  such  person 
or  persons  free  and  harmless  from  any  and  all  actions  at  law  or  suits  In  equity 
or  special  proceetllngs  which  may  be  brought  against  him  or  them  to  recover 
damages  or  to  prevent  him  or  them  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance. 

Sec.  6.  This  ordinance  shall  be  liberally  construed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effe<*t  the  objects  and  purposes  specified  in  the  preamble. 

Sec.  7.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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I  should  add  at  this  point  that  the  foregoing  ordinance  was  enacted 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  known 
as  the  home-rule  bul. 

Chapter  247  of  the  laws  of  1913,  which  was  an  act  designed  to 
cany  out  the  policy  of  home  rule  by  cities  and  to  confer  upon  every 
city  of  the  State  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  its  own  affairs. 

This  act  adds  an  article  to  the  general  city  law  (2-a). 

The  first  section  of  the  article  (which  is  section  19  of  the  general 
city  law)  is  a  general  grant  of  power  to  every  city  to  manage  and 
control  its  property  and  local  affairs,  and  of  all  the  rights,  priviliges, 
and  jurisdiction  necessary  to  carry  out  such  power,  and  it  is  provided 
that: 

No  enumeration  of  powers  In  this  or  any  other  law  shall  operate  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  this  general  grant  of  power,  or  to  exclude  other  powers 
comprehended  within  this  general  grant. 

The  next  section  contains  the  grant  of  a  large  number  of  powers 
specifically  enumerated,  many  of  which  are  already  comprehended 
within  the  powers  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  contained  in  the 
Greater  New  York  charter.  Among  these  powers  as  specifically 
enumerated  are  the  following  (in  subdivision  2  of  section  20  of  the 
general  city  law) : 

To  take,  purchase,  hold,  and  lease  real  and  personal  property,  within  and 
without  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  acquire  by  condemnation  real  and  personal 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  for  any  public  or  municipal  punH>se. 

This  provision,  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  concerned,  con- 
ferred a  power  not  specifically  granted  in  its  charter  and  theretofore 
considered  not  to  exist,  namely,  the  power  to  acquire  personal  prop- 
erty bv  condemnation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  winter  season  had  become  well 
adranced  before  the  present  city  administration  had  had  time  to  get 
into  operation  matured  plans  for  relieving  distress.  As  early  as  Alay 
of  this  year,  however,  the  machinery  was  started  for  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  such  future  activities  as  the  necessities  of  the  present 
winter  might  require,  by  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance,  approved  by 
the  mayor,  May  14,  1918,  establishing  a  food  and  fuel  fund  and  di- 
decting  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  place  in  said 
fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $50,000  of  special  revenue  bonds,  and 
anthorizing  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  to  use  such  sums  in 
making  purchases  of  food  and  fuel,  defraying  expenses  of  handling, 
etc 

The  ordinance  follows : 

Resolved,  First,  That  the  board  of  aldermen  hereby  approves  the  establlsh- 
iMat  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  **  Food  and  fuel  purchase  fund,  commls- 
"ioBW"  of  public  markets/*  and  authorizes  and  directs  the  comptroller  of  the 
flty  of  New  York  to  place  in  such  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $50,000 
•Q  ^ledal  revenue  bonds,  recommended  by  the  board  of  aldermen  on  April  2, 
IfllS,  and  authorized  by  the  board  of  estimates  and  apimrtionment  on  April  26, 
WIS;  and  all  money  receive<l  from  or  realized  through  the  sale  of  food  and 
M  parchase<l  by  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  for  said  fund. 

Second,  that  the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  advance 
t»  the  commissioner  of  public  markets,  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  fuel  and 
t«  defray  the  cost  of  handling  and  sale  thereof,*  and  any  incidental  expenses 
''x^rred  therein  and  any  and  all  amounts  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  fund, 
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and  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  such 
sums  advanced  by  him  In  making  such  purchases,  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
handling  and  sale  thereof,  and  any  incidental  expenses  Incurred  therein ;  and 

Third,  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  be,  and  Is  hereby,  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  comptroller  proper  vouchers  for  all  expenses  paid  out  of  said 
funds,  and  to  account  therefor  at  such  Intervals  as  the  comptroller  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Later,  by  an  ordinance,  approved  by  the  mayor,  July  20,  1918,  $300,000  was 
appropriated  for  like  purposes,  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  paid 
into  said  food  and  fuel  fund,  and  used  by  the  commissioner  of  public  markets 
In  purchasing  food  and  fuel  and  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  handling,  eta  That 
ordinance  also  is  submitted  and  Is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  board  of  aldermen  hereby  approves  the  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000,  authorized  by  the  board  of  estimates  and  apportionment,  by 
its  resolution  adopted  May  24,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tlie  pro- 
visions of  section  14,  chapter  813,  of  the  laws  of  1917,  In  such  manner  and 
under  such  conditions  as  seems  to  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  to  be 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Second,  that  the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  raise  the 
said  sum  by  the  sale  of  special  revenue  bonds  and  to  place  the  sum  of  $300,000 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  In  the  "  Food  and  fuel  purchase  fund,  commis- 
sioner of  public  markets,"  established  under  the  resolution  of  this  board, 
adopted  May  14,  1918,  and  approved  by  the  mayor  May  21,  1918. 

Third,  that  the  comptroller  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  advance 
to  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  fuel  and 
to  defray  the  cost  of  handling  and  sale  thereof,  and  for  any  Incidental  expenses 
incurred  therein,  any  and  all  amounts  placed,  or  hereafter  placed,  to  the 
credit  of  such  fund,  and  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  use  such  sums  advanced  to  him  to  pay  for  such  purchases  made  by  him 
and  to  defray  the  cost  of  handling  and  sale  thereof  and  any  incidental  ex- 
penses Incurred  therein. 

Fourth,  that  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  Is  hereby  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  comptroller  vouchers  for  all  expenses  paid  out  of  said  fund  and  to 
account  therefor  at  such  intervals  as  the  comptroller  may  prescribe. 

By  an  ordinance  approved  by  the  mayor  July  22, 1918,  the  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  1917  (the  provision  of  thie 
food-commission  law  above  quoted)  was  changed  by  substituting  the 
"  mayor's  board  of  food  and  fuel  control "  for  the  commissioner  of 
public  markets,  this  board  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  health, 
the  commissioner  of  public  markets,  a  deputy  comptroller,  the  cor- 
poration counsel,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  aldermen.  The  food  and  fuel  fund  theretofore  set  up  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  May  21  was  continued,  and  provision  was  made  as  to  the 
money  to  be  paid  into  it. 

Commissioner  Day  is  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

A  copy  of  this  ordinance  is  submitted  and  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  (1),  That  the  board  of  aldermen  hereby  designate  the  "mayor's 
war  board  of  food  and  fuel  control,"  composed  of  the  commissioner  of  health, 
the  commissioner  of  public  markets,  a  deputy  comptroller  designated  by  the 
comptroller,  the  corporation  counsel,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  aldermen,  as  the  agency  for  the  purchase,  storage,  and  sale  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  food  and  fuel,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  14,  chapter  818,  of  the  laws  of  1917.  which  designation  shall  suiwr- 
sede  that  of  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  heretofore  made  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  adopted  January  7,  1918,  and  approved  by  the  mayor  Jan- 
uary 9,  1918 ;  and  the  power  to  purchase,  store,  and  sell  food  and  fuel,  which  by 
said  resolution  was  vested  in  commissioner  of  public  markets,  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  said  "  mayor's  war  board  of  food  and  fuel  control." 

(2)  That  the  fund,  the  establishment  of  which  was  approved  by  this  board 
as  the  "food  and  fuel  fund,  commissioner  of  public  markets,"  by  resolution 
adopted  May  14,  1918,  approved  by  the  mayor  May  21,  1918,  be  and  hereby  is 
continued  as  the  "food  and  fuel  fund,  mayor's  war  board  of  food  and  fuel 
control." 
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(3)  That  there  shall  be  placed  in  said  "  food  and  fuel- fund,  mayor's  war  board 
of  food  and  fuel  control,"  all  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  food  and  fuel  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  and  all  moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  storage,  and  handling  of  food  and  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  chapter  813  of  the  Laws  of  1917,  and 
the  comptroller  is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to  the  said  "  mayor's 
war  board  of  food  and  fuel  control,'*  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  fuel  and  to 
defray  the  cost  of  handling  and  sale  thereof,  any  and  all  amounts  placed  or 
hereafter  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  and  the  said  "  mayor's  war  board 
of  food  and  fuel  control "  Is  authorized  to  use  such  sums  advanced  to  It  to  pay 
for  food  and  fuel  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
porposes  of  section  14  of  chapter  813  of  the  laws  of  1917  and  to  defray  the 
cost  of  handling  and  sale  of  such  food  and  fuel. 

(4)  That  the  said  "mayor's  war  board  of  food  and  fuel  control  ".is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  department  of  finance  vouchers  for  all  expenses  paid 
oat  of  said  fund  and  to  account  therefor  at  such  intervals  as  the  comptroller 
may  prescribe. 

(5)  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  August  1,  1918. 

The  mayor,  finding  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Day,  which- 


The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Burr.  The  purport  of  all 
this  which  you  have  put  in  is  simply  to  show  that  appropriate  legis- 
ktion  had  been  passed  conferring  upon  the  city  of  New  York  the 
tothority  to  acquire  a  fuel  supply  for  the  benefit  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  that  end  it  was  given  the  right  to  com- 
mtndeer? 

Mr.  Burr.  Yes,  sir;-  for  which  the  money  of  the  city  was  appro- 
priated, and  its  credit  was  pledged  to  any  extent  necessary. 

The  mayor,  finding:  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Day  that  he  was  un- 
able— that  is,  that  Dr.  Day  was  unable — to  get  the  coal  required, 
caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  situation  by  the  police  department. 

TTie  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRiu  In  November ;  this  current  month* 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Burr.  This  j  ear. 

To  that  proceeding  Dr.  Garfield  protested;  and  I  can  not  better 
explain  the  attitude  of  the  administration  of  the  city  of  New  York 
than  by  reading  the  mayor's  letter  to  Dr.  Garfield,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  do  so. 

Exhibit  No.  2821. 

November  9,  1918. 
Dr.  H.  a.  Gabfield, 

United  States  Fuel  Administrator^ 

Washington,  2>.  C, 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  telegram  in  which  you  say  you  are  Informed  that  the  police 
department  Intends  to  make  a  coal  survey  for  the  Fuel  Administration  begin- 
ning  November  7,  and  that  such  survey  was  not  requested  by  Mr.  Cooke  and 
that  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the  best  distribution  of  the  available 
tupply  of  coal  allotted  to  New  York  City,  is  received. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  is  Mr.  Cooke? 

Mr.  Burr.  Mr.  Cooke  is  the  local  man  representing  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration— representing  Mr.  Garfield. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  New  York  there  is  a  Mr.  Cooke  who 
represents  Mr.  Garfield? 

Mr.  BtJRR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  He  is  the  fuel  administrator  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  fuel  administrator  imder  Mr.  Garfield 
for  the  State  of  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  Burr.  Yes.     . 
The  letter  continues : 

Any  statement  in  the  press  that  the  investigation  was  for  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration or  anyone  connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration  is  incorrect.  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  will  be  no  investigation  made  for  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion unless  so  requested. 

A  request  for  an  investigation  was  made  by  me  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
police  commissioner  dated  October  3,  1918,  which  was  as  follows: 

Richard  E.  Enbight,  Esq., 

Police  Comtnisaionef\  New  York, 

Deab  Commissioneb:  Many  hundreds  of  complaints  have  been  received  in 
this  office  from  all  over  the  city  from  families  who  can  not  procure  any  coal, 
although  they  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  and 
placed  their  orders  as  early  as  last  April. 

From  time  to  time  we  read  In  the  newspapers  of  the  great  quantities  of  coal 
that  have  come  into  this  city,  and  it  seems  as  though  there  must  have  been  im- 
falr  discrimination  or  that  the  scheme  of  distribution  was  badly  regulated. 
What  we  are  entitled  to  know  is  who  were  the  fortunate  ones  that  got  coal  and 
who  are  the  unfortunate  ones  who  are  not  going  to  get  any,  and  why  ? 

As  soon  as  the  Liberty  loan  drive  is  over,  I  would  lilce  to  have  you  make  a 
survey  of  the  coal  situation  In  this  city,  making  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  practically  all  the 
coal  they  need  for  the  winter.  It  might  happen  that  the  Fuel  Administrators 
may  not  be  able  to  bring  in  as  much  coal  for  general  domestic  use  as  they  have 
predicted,  and  in  time  of  stress  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  to  whom  we 
might  turn  to  ask  them  to  help  out  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

I  saw  a  statement  in  one  of  the  newspapers  the  other  day  about  the  general 
manager  of  one  of  the  lighting  companies  giving  warning  that  unless  the  public 
utility  companies  are  heli>ed  out  with  Increased  rates,  the  public  will  be  made 
to  suflfer.  Therefore,  make  It  a  part  of  your  survey  to  find  out  the  quantity  of 
coal  that  gas  and  electric  light  companies  have  on  hand,  the  price  they  paid  for 
it,  the  amount  they  receive  dally  and  their  daily  consumption. 

If  the  occasion  requires  we  may  have  to  employ  the  power  given  to  the  city 
authorities  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  take  coal  that  is  being  hoarded  and 
distribute  it  to  those  who  are  in  need  and  freezing. 

Last  winter  the  police  and  the  mayor's  coal  committee  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee of  women  on  national  defense  saved  thousands  of  families  from  suffer- 
ing during  the  severe  cold  weather  by  the  kindly  and  generous  acts  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  to  secure  an  early  supply  of  coal. 

The  indifferent  attitude  of  the  coal  trust  and  their  agents  prompts  me  to 
take  preparatory  action  at  this  time  so  that  in  so  far  as  possible  the  people 
can  be  relieved  from  the  distressing  winter  weather. 

A  very  strange  thing  that  to  my  mind  has  some  definite  connection  with  the 
sad  condition  that  must  be  faced  by  the  people  of  New  York  this  winter,  is 
the  fact  that  the  stock  securities  of  the  coal  distribution  company  that  prac- 
tically controls  the  distribution  of  coal  in  this  city,  have  in  the  last  few  months 
increased  several  millon  dollars  in  value,  according  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
quotations,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  lo<il 
coal  Industry  is  almost  a  wreck  by  reascm  of  the  coal  shortage.  I  know  that 
from  an  examination  of  a  bahince  sheet  of  this  thriving  local  coal  trust,  the  bi?- 
gest  Item  in  its  assets  is  listed  as  **  Good  will,"  etc.  "  Good  will,"  according 
to  coal  trust  definition  evidently  means  Increased  profits  in .  proportion  as 
there  is  an  Increase  In  suffering  and  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  change  these  rotten  conditions  during  our  oflSclal 
life  time,  but  we  can  at  least  make  a  try  at  it  with  the  help  of  an  aroused 
and  enllghtene<i  public  opinion. 

I  will  appreciate  action  in  this  matter  as  soon  as  the  Liberty  bond  drive  is 
ended. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  John  F.  Hyian,  Mayor, 

Tills  investifration  is  mnde  for  the  purpose  of  havinjr  an  Inventory  of  the 
coal  sunnly  of  the  City  of  New  York  so  that  those  who  have  an  excess  supply 
could  be  appealed  to,  to  help  the  less  fortunate  who  might  be  without  coal,  ns 
hundreds  of  people  were  last  winter  resulting  in  great  suffering  and  distress. 
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Request  has  been  made  upon  the  Fuel  Administration  authorities  in  this 
dty  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  here,  and  their  response  has  been  that 
there  is  no  man  or  body  in  this  city  who  has  in  his  or  their  possession  the 
information  above  requested. 

I  note  by  the  press  that  you  have  allowed  another  Increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  of  95  cents  per  ton,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  miners,  whicli, 
if  report  is  correct,  amounts  to  about  50  cents  per  week.  The  people  who  were 
unahle  to  secure  coal  when  they  had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  months  ago  must  now  pay  95  cents  more  per  ton. 
This  will  take  millions  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  people  of  this  city. 

The  people  look  to  me  as  mayor  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in  their  welfare 
to  be  prepared  in  the  case  of  an  emergency  to  assist  them.  Unless  I  know  the 
actual  conditions  I  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  advise  or  help  them.  It  is  my 
plain  duty  to  the  people  of  this  city  to  guard  and  protect  their  interests  as 
far  as  it  lies  witliin  my  power,  and  I  can  not  see  what  objection  there  is  to  the 
mayor  knowing  tlie  actual  conditions  of  the  coal  supply  of  this  city.  There 
is  no  intention  on  my  pUrt  to  in  any  way  embarrass  or  interfere  with  the  fuel- 
administration  work  in  this  city. 

The  City  of  New  York  during  my  administration  will  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor, 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Had  there  been  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garfield  to 
Mayor  Hylan? 

Mr.  Burr.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Have  you  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  have  not  that  letter.  I  suppose  that  is  easily  pro- 
curable here.    I  did  not  have  it  copied,  as  I  came  away  in  a  hurry. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  it  a  letter  replying  to  that? 

Senator  Kenton.  No;  a  letter  drawing  that  out. 

Mr.  Burr.  The  letter  from  Dr.  Garfield  was  the  letter  which 
caused  this  reply  from  the  Mayor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  then  done  after  that  letter  to  the 
mayor?    Did  the  doctor  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  further  communica- 
tion.   I  have  no  record  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  Dr.  Garfield's  letter. 

Mr.  Alden.  I  can  enlighten  the  committee  on  that  a  little,  if  you 
would  like  to  hear  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  the  letter  of  Dr.  Garfield 
to  which  this  is  a  reply,  and  then,  if  there  is  any  further  correspond- 
ence, we  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Alden.  That  was  a  telegram,  Mr.  Chairman,  sent  from  Dr. 
Garfield  to  the  mayor  of  New  York. 

In  response  to  that  letter,  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooke,  Federal  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator of  the  State  of  New  York  and  his  counsel  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  mayor  of  New  York.  There  was  no  further  correspondence 
after  this  letter. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  you  a  letter  or  telegram  which  Dr.  Gar- 
field sent  to  Mayor  Hvlan  protesting  against  the  food  survey  being 
made  by  the  police  of  New  York,  to  which  letter  or  telegram  the 
letter  of  Mayor  Hylan  just  read  into  the  record  was  a  response  ? 

Mr.  Aij>EN.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  copy  of  that,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  produce  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  it  with  you? 

Mt.  Alden.  No  ;  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Burr.  Do  you  wish  me  to  send  you  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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Mr.  Alden.  We  will  bring  it  here,  if  desired. 

The  Chair3ian.  Either  the  original  or  a  copy.  A  copy  will  do, 
Mr.  Burr. 

Mr.  Burr.  The  survey  to  which  the  mayor  referred  in  that  letter 
was  made  by  the  police  department,  as  he  states,  and  the  net  shortage 
of  coal 

Senator  Vardaman.  Before  vou  proceed,  may  I  ask  you  this: 
After  Dr.  Garfield  received  the  letter  which  you  have  just  read,  from 
Mayor  Hylan,  did  he  still  object  to  the  survey  being  made? 

Mr.  Burr.  So  far  as  I  know  he  has  never  consented  to  it.  I  sup- 
pose his  position  as  originally  stated  in  the  letter  to  which  this  is  a 
reply  still  continued. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  your  imderstanding,  however,  Mr. 
Alden? 

Mr.  Alden.  No. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Garfield  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  and  his  counsel  ffot  an  audience  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  they  discussed  this,  and  nothing  further  was  ever 
done  by  Dr.  Garfield  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Burr.  He  did  nothing,  but  his  letter  still  remained,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Alden.  We  sent  the  original  telegram  of  protest,  to  which  this 
letter  was  a  reply ;  and  that  telegram  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  present 
to  th^  committee,  or  a  copy  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  Dr.  Garfield  ever  consent  that  this  sur* 
vey  should  be  made,  or  did  he  protest  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Alden.  He  protested  against  it  m  the  first  instance. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  he  ever  withdraw  that  protest? 

Mr.  Alden.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Or  consent  that  it  should  be  made? 

Mr.  Alden.  He  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Cooke. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  Mr.  Cooke  do? 

Mr.  Alden.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  we  should  have 
Mr.  Cooke  here  in  regard  to  that.  He  is  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator of  New  York  and  would  be  glad  to  come  here  if  the  conmiit- 
tee  wants  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Dr.  Garfield's  protest  in  the  first  instance 
follow  some  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Cooke  ? 

Mr.  Alden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  writing — ^that  protest  of  Mr.  Cooke's? 

Mr.  Alden.  I  think  it  is.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  give  us  that,  too,  so  that  we  may 
have  all  the  correspondence? 

Mr.  Alden.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Burr.  As  I  say,  the  survey  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  and  the  summation  of  that  survey  appears  to  be  that  there 
was  a  net  shortage  found  by  them  of  3,558,171  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  "shortage?"  Do  you 
mean  a  shortage  of  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  all  the  people? 

Mr.  Burr.  les.  That  shortage  is  based  upon  an  inquiry;  and 
that  inquiry  was  as  to  what  these  people  needed,  and  what  they 
had  received. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  there  was  a  shortage  of  3,558,871  tons  from 
what  they  originally  needed? 
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Mr.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  that  a  little  further.  I  will  illus- 
trate my  question:  I  need  20  tons  of  coal  to  riin  my  house.  I  do 
not  need  all  of  it,  perhaps  the  last  of  it,  until  the  month  of  March 
or  April.  Now,  if  I  had  5  tons  of  coal  in  my  cellar  to-day,  and  it 
was  going  to  take  15  tons  to  run  me  through,  would  that  be  figured 
as  a  shortage,  because  I  did  not  have  on  hand,  now,  sufficient  to 
run  through  the  winter?  Would  you  figure  the  shortage  on  the 
basis  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city,  the  whole  source  of  sup- 
ply at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  amount  required;  and  that  that 
shortage  was  3,000,000  tons  less  than  it  was  at  a  similar  period  last 
year? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Necessary  to  meet  the  demand  now? 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  it  is  3,000,000  tons  less  than  will  meet  the 
immediate  demands  at  this  time.     What  is  meant,  exactly? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  think  Dr.  Day  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  particu- 
lar information  with  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  is  an  appropriation  or  an  allotment  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  million  tons,  all  of  which  he  can  explain  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Aij>EN.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burr  a  question.  Eeferring  to 
the  act  of  the  leg^islature,  August  23,  1917,  delegating  these  powers 
to  the  city  to  go  into  the  business  of  buying  coal  and  food,  that  act 
expressly  made  it  subject  to  any  governmental  regulation  in  regard 
to  food  and  fuel,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  ao  not  recall  as  to  thatj  sir. 

Mr.  AxDEN.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  act? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I  do  not  recall  that  that  reserva- 
tion was  made  in  it. 

The  object  of  that  act  was  to  take  care  of  any  emergency  which 
mi^t  arise  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  food  and  fuel.  The  act, 
which  subsequently  became  applicable  to  all  cities  of  the  State,  was 
passed  at  the  instigation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  keen 
necessity  was  most  felt. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  that  act  there? 

Mr.  Burr.  Yes;  I  have;  just  a  summarization  of  it' 

Mr.  Ai-DEN.  Have  you  got  the  act? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  have  not  the  act. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  act  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Burr.  The  act  will  speak  for  itself.  That  was  the  act  which 
provided  for  the  State  Food  Commission.  Then,  again,  of  course, 
you  must  necessarily  realize  the  broad  powers  which  are  conferred 
apon  the  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York  through  this  home-rule 
act  that  I  have  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  AiJ)BN.  That  is  the  act  of  1913? 

Mr.  Burr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  But  the  act  of  1917,  which  expressly  created  or  dele- 
^ited  this  power  to  the  cities,  did  provide  that  that  power  could 
onlv  be  exercised  subject  to  governmental  control  of  necessities,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Burr.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  limitation,  if  it  is  in  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  will  show. 

Mr.  Burr.  The  act  will  show  for  itself. 

Mr.  AxDEN.  This  is  my  understanding  of  the  act. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  this  shortage  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  as  in- 
dicated by  the  result  of  the  police  survey  to  which  you  have  referred 
in  the  city  of  New  York:  jDo  you  know  what  was  the  normal  de- 
livery of  coal  in  New  York  city  at  the  time  or  up  to  the  time  of  that 
survey  ? 

Mr.  Burr.  No.  I  prefaced  my  short  statement  here  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  know  with  regard  to  that.  Dr.  Day  does  know,  and 
he  is  here,  ready  to  answer  any  questions  in  that  regard  that  you 
may  desire  to  asK  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Burr. 

(A  letter  from  Mr.  Burr,  transmitting  several  papers,  is  here 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Corporation  Counsel,  City  of  New  York, 

November  27,  1918. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  direction,  I  am  transmittlnj?  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  of  November  7.  1918,  from  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  to 
the  mayor  of  this  city.  The  letter  from  the  mayor  to  the  United  States  Fliel 
Administrator  of  November  9,  1918,  which  I  submitted  to  your  committee  on 
Monday  last,  was  in  answer  to  this  telegram.    No  reply  was  made  to  that  letter. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  herewith  also  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  80H»lled 
"  home-rule  act "  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being  chapter  247  of  the  Laws  of 
1913,  under  subdivision  2  of  section  20  of  which  the  cities  of  this  State  were 
granted  power  to  acquire  by  condemnation  personal  property  for  public  or 
municipal  purposes;  and  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  State  food  commission  act, 
being  chapter  813  of  the  laws  of  1917,  under  section  14  of  which  the  cities  of 
tills  State  were  tri'antod  the  power,  in  emergencies,  to  purchase,  store,  and  sell 
to  their  inhabitants  food  and  fuel. 

If  it  is  proper,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  latter  act  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  my  statement  before  your  committee  on  Monday  last,  at  which  time 
I  presented  a  copy  of  one  section  (section  14).  That  section  then  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  only  provision  of  the  act  material  to  the  subject  of  your  committee's 
Investigation.  Some  suggestion  was  made,  however,  that  the  power  conferred 
upon  cities  by  section  14  of  the  act  was  made  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  and  therefore  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  your 
committee  should  have  before  It  as  a  part  of  my  statement  a  copy  of  the  "whole 
bin,  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  Involved  In  said  suggestion  may  fully 
appear  In  their  proper  relation  to  the  elTorts  which  the  city  of  New  York  has 
thus  far  made  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  for  its  poor  during  the 
present  winter  season.  For  convenient  reference  the  provisions  In  question, 
which  are  In  sections  6,  10,  15,  and  18  of  the  act,  are  underscored  in  the  type- 
written copy. 

May  I  add,  in  conclusion,  that  our  local  authorities  have  never  violated  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  has  exercised  its  authority  here  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  the  only  complaint  which  the  city  of  New  York  has  to  make  Is 
that  the  manner  in  which  that  authority  has  been  exercised  has  resulted  In  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  It  and  In  favor  of  profiteering  coal  producers. 

I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  courtesy  and  to  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

William  P.  Bubb, 
Corporation  Counsel. 

Hon.  James  A.  Reed, 

United  f^tates  Senator,  Scfiate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

fTelegram.] 

Wasiiixgtox.  p.  C.,  Xorrjnbcr  7. 
Hon.   John   F.   Hylan, 

Mayor  of  Greater  New  Yorl\  New  York. 

I  am  Informed  that  police  depnrtnment  of  Greater  New  York  intends  making 
coal  survey  for  Fuel  Administration,  boginniiig  November  7th.  I  am  advised 
by  Mr.  Delos  W.  Cooke.  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York  that  such 
survey  was  not  requeste<l  by  him  and  that  It  would  be  an  interference  with  Uie 
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best  distribution  of  tlie  available  supply  of  coal  allotted  to  New  York  State. 
I  must  respectfully  but  firmly  request  that  thin  survey  be  not  made  and  that 
you  prevent  interference  with  the  orderly  distribution  of  coal  in  greater  New 
York  under  orders  issued  under  my  authority  by  Mr.  Cook.  He  has  full 
authority  to  act  and  understand  that  you  will  cooperate  with  him  to  any  extent 
necessary.  I  must  insist  that  Greater  New  York  authorities  be  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

H.  A.  Gabi-ield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1917. 

Chapt£B  813 — ^Passed  at  the  Extraordinary  Session. 

An  act  to  define  the  policy  of  the  State  of.  New  York  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction, supply,  and  control  of  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  thereof  at  a  reasonable  price  to  prevent  unreasonable 
profits  by  reason  of  speculation,  to  extend  such  i)Olicy  in  aid  of  the  National 
Government  In  providing  for  the  national  security  and  defense,  to  amend  the 
farms  and  markets  law  in  relation  to  markets  in  cities,  and  to  transfer  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  a  commission  by  chapters  two  hundred  and  five 
and  five  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  to  the 
commission  created  by  this  act. 

Became  a  law  August  29,  1917,  with  the  approval  of  the  Grovernor.  Passed, 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  State  food  commission, — There  is  hereby  created  a  State  food 
commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  commission,  which  shall  consist  of 
three  commissioners,  who  sliail  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Such  commissioners  shall  have  the  powers 
and  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  prescribed.  The  governor  shall  also  desig- 
nate, at  the  time  of  making  such  appointments,  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
be  president  thereof  who  shall  when  present,  preside  at  all  of  its  meetings  and 
be  its  executive  ofl[icer.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  from  any  cause,  the  commissioner 
or  commissioners  remaining  in  oflflce  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of 
TOch  commission  until  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  be  filled.  The  members  of 
such  commission  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  or  vacancies,  the  appointments  to  fill  the  same  shall  be  made 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  as  such  shall  not  receive  any  compensation  but  shall 
be  paid  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  other  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  under  this  act  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Members 
of  the  commission  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  other  office,  either 
State  or  municipal,  nor  forfeit  the  same  by  reason  of  their  appointment  under 
this  act,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  city  charter  to  the  contrary. 

Sec.  2.  Secretary  and  emploifees, — The  commission  may  appoint  a  secretary 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor.  The  commission  may  appoint  and  employ  such  inspectors,  ex- 
perts, assistants,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  performance  of  tlie  duties  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission. The  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  commission  within  the  appropriations  made  therefor,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor.  But  the  commission  may  accept  the  voluntary  service 
of  any  i>erson  for  the  performance  of  any  duties  prescribed  by  the  act  without 
compensation  other  than  expenses.  In  widch  case  tlie  expenses  of  such  person  so 
appointed  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. — The  word  "  necessaries "  as  ustnl  In  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  foods,  feeds,  see<ls,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil,  and  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment required  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  an<l  fuel,  except  gas, 
natural  or  artificial.  The  word  "  person  *'  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall 
Include  Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  and  corporations.  When  con- 
struing and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of 
My  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  within  the  sc()i>e  of  his  employment 
or  office  shall,  in  every  case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 
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Sec.  4.  Matters  of  public  interest  during  a  state  of  war. — Dnring  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war,  the  production,  manufacture,  marketing,  storage,  ac- 
cumulation, distribution,  supply,  waste,  hoarding,  destruction,  cost  to  pro- 
ducers and  distributers,  price  to  consumers,  and  the  expense  of  handling 
necessaries,  are  matters  of  public  interest  and  proper  subjects  for  investigation, 
encouragement,  development,  regulation,  and  control  by  the  State  to  the  end 
that  while  such  state  of  war  exists,  the  people  of  the  State  may.  In  common 
with  the  people  of  other  States,  have  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some food,  their  health  be  protected,  their  energies  conserved,  and  that  they 
may  not  suffer  from  the  excessive  cost,  unreasonable  prices  or  speculation 
in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sec.  5.  Certain  acts  prohibited. — It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  destroy  any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  or 
restricting  the  supply  thereof ;  knowingly  to  permit  waste  or  willfully  to  permit 
preventable  deterioration  of  any  ueoessarie?;  in  or  in  connection  with  their 
'production,  manufacture,  or  distributi(»n ;  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize, either  locally  or  generally,  any  necessaries;  to  engage  in  any  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair,  or  any  deceptive  or  wasteful  practice  or  device,  or  to  make 
any  unjust  or  uhreasonable  rate  or  charge,  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with 
any  necessaries ;  to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  any  other  person, 
(a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  harvesting,  manufactur- 
ing, supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in  any  necessaries;  (5)  to  restrict  the  sup- 
ply of  any  necessaries;  (c)  to  restrict  distribution  of  any  necessaries;  (d)  to 
prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessaries  in  order 
to  enhance  the  price  thereof;  or  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessa- 
ries ;  or  (/)  to  aid  or  abet  the  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this  section ; 
the  acts  prohibited  in  this  section  having  been  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress  as 
well.  Any  such  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  practice  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Hoarding. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hoard  necessaries. 
Necessaries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  hoarded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  when 
either  (a)  held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any  person  in  a  quantity 
in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  consumption  by  himself 
and  dependents  for  a  reasonable  time;  (b)  held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  fbr 
by  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer  or  other  person  in  a  quantity  in  ex- 
cess of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a 
reasonable  time,  or  reasonably  required  to  furnish  necessaries  produced  in 
surplus  quantities  seasonally  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production ; 
or  (c)  withheld,  whether  by  possession  or  under  any  contract  or  arrangement^, 
from  the  market  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  price:  Provided^  however.  That  this  section  shall  not  include 
or  relate  to  transactions  on  any  exchange,  hoard  of  trade,  or  similar  institution 
or  place  of  business  that  may  be  permitted  by  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  him:  And  provided  further.  That  any 
accumulating  or  withholding  by  any  farmer  or  gardener,  cooperative  associa- 
tion, corporate  or  otherwise,  of  farmers  or  gardeners,  including  live-stock 
farmers  and  fruit  growers,  or  any  other  person,  of  the  products  of  any  farm, 
garden,  or  other  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  him  or  by  the  members 
of  any  sach  association  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  hoarding  within  the  meaning^ 
of  this  act.  Whenever  any  neces.sarles  shall  be  hoarded  as  defined  in  this 
section.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  food  commission  of  this  State  to  report  the- 
same  immediately  to  the  food  administration  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington,  with  all  the  facts  and  evidence  relating  to  the  case,  and  to  aid 
and  assist  in  any  manner  desired  by  the  Federal  Government  or  its  representa- 
tive in  the  prosecution  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Proceedings  against  necessaries  hoarded. — Whenever  any  necessaries 
shall  be  hoarded  as  defined  in  section  six,  and  jurisdiction  thereof  shall  not 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  within  three  days  after  receiv- 
ing notice  from  the  commission  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section — 

(1)  Such  necessaries  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  under  a  summary  process  or  application  by  the  commission, 
and  if  such  necessaries  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  hoarded,  they  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  the  most  equitable  distribution  thereof 
as  the  court  may  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  less  the  legal  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  entitled  thereto.  The  proceedings  in  suctl 
cases  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty  in  the 
United  States  courts  and  shall  include  the  right  to  seize,  appoint  a  receiver,. 
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sell  at  public  sale,  and  any  other  authority  necessary  to  make  the  provisions 
of  this  act  effective,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any 
Issue  of  fact  joined  In  any  such  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the 
suit  and  in  the  name  of' the  State  of  New  York,  and  shall  be  brought  by  tlie 
attorney  general.  If  a  jury  trial  be  demanded  the  jury  shall  be  empaneled  as 
directed  by  the  court. 

(2)  The  commission  may  order  the  discontinuance  of  such  hoarding  and  If 
such  hoarding  by  a  corporation  be  not  discontinued,  the  supreme  court  may, 
on  application  of  the  commission  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  attorney  general  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  annul  the  charter  of  such  corporation  if  it 
be  a  domestic  corporation,  or  revoke  its  certificate  of  authority  to  transact  busl- 
ness  within  the  State  If  it  be  a  foreign  cori>oration. 

(3)  The  commission  may  In  Its  discretion  if  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  necessaries  hoarded  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
public  necessity,  cause  the  fair  value  thereof  to  be  ascertained  by  a  board  of 
appraisers,  consisting  of  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  commission,  one 
by  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  one  by  the  appraisers  so  appointed.  If  the 
appraisers  appointed  by  the  commission  and  the  owner  of  the  property  shall 
fail  for  three  days  to  agree  upon  the  third  member  of  said  board  of  appraisers, 
then  on  request  of  the  commission  or  such  owner,  such  third  member  shall  be 
selected  within  five  days  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  in  the  judicial  district 
in  which  such  property  is  located.  If  such  owTier  fall  or  refuse  to  appoint  a 
member  of  such  board  of  appraisers,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
commission.  The  members  of  such  board  of  appraisers,  for  the  pui*po8e  of 
oiaking  such  appraisal,  shall  have  access  to  any  place  In  which  such  neces- 
saries are  kept  or  stored.  Such  board  of  appraisers  shall  file  its  report  in  the 
office  of  the  commission  within  five  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  third 
member  of  such  board.  If  such  report  shall  not  be  filed  within  such  five  days 
the  commission  shall  appraise  such  necessaries.  Upon  the  determination  by 
such  appraisers  or  by  the  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  conunission.  If 
funds  be  available  to  the  amount  'of  such  appraised  value,  may  seize  sudl 
necessaries  and  shall  pay  such  appraised  value  thereof  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto.  If  the  compensation  so  paid  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  owner  of  such 
necessaries,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  file  his  claim  in  the  court  of  claims  for  such 
farther  sum  as  added  to  the  amount  so  paid  shall  amount  to  just  compensa- 
tion for  such  necessaries.  The  court  may  make  such  award  upon  any  such 
claim  as  it  deems  just  and  proper  and  render  judgment  therefor  as  against  the 
State,  provided  that  such  claim  be  filed  within  three  months  from  the  time 
it  accrued.  Claims  filed  under  this  section  shall  have  preference  In  the  hear- 
lay  thereof  over  all  other  claims  pending  in  such  court  Necessaries  seized 
by  the  commission  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  in 
SBch  manner  as  to  provide  the  most  equitable  distribution  thereof. 

(4)  The  conmilsslon  shall  have  power  to  settle  and  adjust  any  controversy 
arising  under  this  section. 

SaBc.8.  Ice. — ^The  commission  may,  whenever  in  its  judgment  public  Interest 
requires,  make  and  promulgate  an  order  declaring  ice  to  be  one  of  the  neces- 
saries as  defined  in  section  three,  in  which  case  ice,  the  storage,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  powers  of  the  commission  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  food. 

Sec.  9.  Information  gathered  f(fr  the  use  o/  the  State  and  in  aid  of  the 
Federai  Oovemment. — ^The  commission,  whenever  the  public  interest  requires 
msy  compel  the  submission  to  it  of  reports  by  persons  in  this  State  in  regard 
to  the  sources,  accumulation,  storage  and  distribution  of  necessaries,  and  for 
this  purpose  may  make  sudi  investigation  and  inspections  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  ascertain  the  food  re- 
nairements  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  the  seed  requirements  of  the  pro- 
docer*  of  this  State.  The  commission  and  its  representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  such  information  shall  be  deemed  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
powers  of  investigation  conferred  under  the  farms  and  markets  law  on  the 
council  of  farms  and  markets  relative  to  inspections  and  investigations  by  such 
comicii.  The  commission  may  avail  Itself  of  the  facilities  of  the  department 
of  farms  and  markets  under  the  farms  and  markets  law,  and  such  depart- 
ment and  the  officers  and  employees  thereof  shall  perform  such  duties  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the  department  as  may  be  required  to 
famish  the  commission  with  accurate  informatfon  as  to  food  conditions  and 
sources  of  food  supply  and  necessaries.    The  commission  shall  transmit  such 
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Information  as  It  deems  will  be  useful  to  the  public  interest  to  the  Feileral 
authorities,  and  make  such  use  thereof  by  publication  or  otherwise  as  the 
public  interest  requires  within  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  Licenses  as  to  necessaries ;  farmers  exempt. — ^Whenever  the  commis- 
mission  shall  find  It  in  the  public  Interest  to  license  manufacture,  storage  or 
distribution  of  any  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  Into  effc^ct  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act  and  shall  publicly  so  announce,  no  person  shall  after  the  date 
fixed  in  the  announcement  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  business  specified  In 
such  announcement  unless  he  shall  secure  and  hold  a  license  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  issue  such  licenses  and  to 
prescribe  rejnilations  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  requirements  for  sj's- 
tems  of  accounts  and  the  auditing  of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  licensees,  as  well  as 
the  submission  of  reports  by  them,  with  or  without  oath  or  afllrmation  and  the 
entry  and  Inspection  by  the  commission's  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  places 
of  business  of  licensees  and  the  Inspection  of  their  books.  Whenever  the  com- 
mission shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  commission,  profit  or  practice  of 
any  licensee  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or 
wasteful,  aufl  shall  order  such  licensee,  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed  in  the 
order,  to  discontinue  the  same,  unless  such  order,  which  shall  state  the  facts 
found,  is  revoked  or  suspended,  such  licensee  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed 
in  the  order,  discontinue  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory  or  unfair 
storage  charge,  commission,  profit  or  practice.  The  commission  may,  in  lleo 
of  such  unjust,  unreasonable.  dlsci:imlnatory,  and  unfair  storage  charge,  com- 
mission, profit  or  practice  find  what  Is  a  just  or  reasonable  or  nondiscrimi- 
natory and  fair  storage  charge,  commls.sion,  profit  or  practice,  and  In  any 
proceeding  brought  in  any  court  such  finding  of  the  commission  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence.  Any  i)er8on  who,  without  a  license  Issuetl  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  whose  license  shall  have  been  revoked,  knowingly,  engages 
in  or  carries  on  any  business  for  which  a  license  Is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion or  who  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  discontinue  any  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable or  discriminatory  and  unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit  or 
practice,  In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  an  order  issued  under  this 
section  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  farmer,  or  gardener,  cooperative  association,  corporate  or  otherwise,  of 
farmers  and  gardeners,  including  live  stock  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  or 
other  persons  with  respect  to  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden  or  other  land 
owned,  leased  or  cultivated  by  them,  nor  to  any  retailer  with  respect  to  the 
retail  business  actually  conducted  by  him,  nor  to  any  common  carrier:  Provided 
further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  retailer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
person,  partnership,  corporation  or  association  not  engaged  In  the  wholesale 
business  whose  gross  sales  do  not  exceetl  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  No  such  license  shall  be  required  as  to  any  person  until  the  plan  of 
such  licensed  system  shall  have  been  submitted  by  the  commission  to  the 
Fe<leral  food  administrator,  and  a  iierlod  of  ten  days  shall  have  elapsed  with- 
out action  by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  licensing  the  persons  to  be  affected 
by  licenses  Issued  under  the  plan  proposed.  No  license  shall  be  required  of  any 
person  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  any  license  issued  under  this 
act  shall  be  superseded  by  any  similar  license  issued  to  such  person  under  the 
authority  of  the  I'nite<l  States. 

Sec.  11.  Correction  of  practices  in  dealing  in  necessaries. — If  the  commis- 
sion becomes  satisfie<l  that  there  Is  any  practice  or  practices  of  trade,  in- 
cluding speculation  or  gambling,  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest  in  dealing 
by  wholesalers,  retailers,  or  any  other  person  in  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
interfere  with  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  necessaries  or  any  of  them  at  a 
reasonable  price,  the  commission  may  enact  and  publish  such  rule  or  rules  as 
In  its  judgment  will  provide  for  the  correction  or  discontinuance  of  such  prac- 
tices. The  commission  may  In  Its  discretion  appoint  an  advisory  committee  or 
committees  to  aid  it  in  the  formation  of  such  rules,  in  which  case  one  or  more 
members  of  such  committee  shall  be  from  the  line  of  trade  in  which  such  prac- 
tice prevails.  Such  rules  or  rules  shall  be  published  In  at  least  two  newspapers 
in  the  county  in  which  such  practice  or  practices  prevail,  so  as  to  give  reason- 
able notice  thereof,  and  any  person  who  thereafter  violates  any  such  rule  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec  12.  Injunction  to  restrain  practice  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. — 
If  any  person  or  corporation  shall  engage  In  a  practice  detiimental  to  the 
public  interest,  as  defined  by  this  act  or  by  the  rules  of  the  commission,  the 
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eommisslon  may  present  a  verified  petition  to  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  or 
a  special  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  judicial  district  In  which  the  offense 
is  coramitted  for  an  order  as  herein  provided. 

Such  petition  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which  such  application  Is  hased  and 
upon  presentation  of  the  petition  the  justice  or  court  shall  grant  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  or  corporation  to  appear  before  such  justice  or  court,  or 
before  any  special  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  judicial  district,  on  the  day 
specified  therein,  not  more  than  ten  days  after  the  granting  thereof,  to  show 
cause  why  such  person  or  corporation  should  not  be  permanently  enjoined  from 
continuing  such  practice  or  from  continuing  In  the  trade  to  which  such  practice 
relateft  A  copy  of  such  petition  and  order  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  or 
corporation,  in  the  manner  directed  by  such  order,  not  less  than  five  dajs  before 
the  return  day  thereof.  On  the  day  specified  in  such  order  the  Justice  or  court 
before  whom  the  same  Is  returnable  shall  hear  the  proofs  of  the  parties  and,  if 
deemed  necessary  or  proper,  may  take  testimony  in  relation  to  the  allegations 
of  tlie  petition. 

If  the  justice  or  court  Is  satisfied  that  such  person  or  corporation  has  en- 
gaped  In  such  practice  in  violation  of  this  act  or  of  the  rules  of  the  commission, 
an  order  shall  be  granted  either  restraining  the  continuance  of  such  practice 
or  re«<trnlnlng  such  person  from  continuing  In  the  business  to  which  the  prac- 
tice relates.  If,  after  the  entry  of  such  order  in  the  county  clerk*s  office  of  the 
county  In  which  the  principal  place  of  business  within  the  State  of  such  cor- 
poration Is  located,  or  in  which  the  person  so  enjoined  resides,  and  the  service 
of  a  copy  thereof  upon  such  person  or  corporation,  or  such  substituted  service 
as  the  court  may  direct,  such  person  or  corporation  shall  continue  such  practice 
or  continue  In  such  business,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  violation  of  such  order, 
sucb  act  shall  be  deemed  a  a>ntempt  of  court  and  punishable  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  judiciary  law,  and  in  addition  thereto  be  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  by  section  22.  Costs  upon  the  application  for  such  injunc- 
tion may  be  awarde<l  in  favor  of  or  a^rainst  the  parties  thereto  of  such  sum  as 
in  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or  court  before  whom  the  petition  Is  heard  may 
seem  proper:  Provided,  That  if  any  such  person  be  enjoined  from  continuing  In 
business  he  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  his  stock  on  hand  at  public  auction,  to  be 
commenced  and  continued  until  he  had  disposed  of  the  whole  thereof,  Including 
any  contracts  for  the  delivery  to  him  of  merchandise  in  such  trade. 

Sec.  13.  Hotcltt  and  restaurants. — Whenever  it  shall  have  been  certified  to  the 
State  commission  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
administrators  that  the  public  interest  requires  the  regulation  of  the  service  of 
meals  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  public  places  where  meals  are  served,  the 
State  commission  may  make  and  promulgate  rules  therefor  by  such  publication 
as  in  their  judgment  will  give  proper  n<»tice  thereof,  and  any  violation  of  rules 
80  promulgated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  PurrfiaRe  and  sale  of  food  and  fuel  by  municipalities, — Any  munici- 
pality In  this  State  may.  In  case  of  an  actual  or  anticipated  emergency  on  ac- 
count of  a  deprivation  of  necessaries,  by  reason  of  excessive  charges  or  other- 
wise, purchase  food  and  fuel  with  municipal  funds  or  on  municipal  credit,  and 
provide  storage  for  and  sell  the  same  to  Its  inhabitants  In  such  manner  and 
through  such  agencies  as  it  may  determine,  but  before  the  exercise  of  any  such 
power  or  authority  by  any  municipality,  it  shall  have  the  consent  In  writing 
from  the  State  food  commission  to  exercise  such  power.  The  mayor,  If  any,  and 
the  governing  body  or  bodies  of  any  such  municipality  shall  file  with  the  State 
food  commission  a  resolution  and  certificate  stating  that  such  a  necessity  has 
arisen  In  said  municipality,  and  otherwise  satisfy  the  State  food  commission 
that  such  a  necessity  exists.  The  State  food  commission  shall  act  upon  the 
application  as  In  Its  judgment  the  public  Interest  requires,  and  may  prescribe 
Rich  regulations  and  restrictions  as  It  deems  wise. 

Special  revenue  bonds  may  be  Issued  by  the  city  comptroller  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  in  any  city  which  Issues  such  bonds  and  the  same  shall  be  Issued 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  city  charter  or  other  act  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  15.  Other  poxcers  of  the  commission. — ^The  food  commission  shall  also 
have  the  following  powers:  (a)  To  compel  common  carriers  to  give  preference 
to  the  transportation  of  necessaries  not  inconsistent  with  directions  by  Federal 
authority.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  enforce  such  preference,  the  com- 
miirton  shall  certify  to  the  public  service  commission  of  either  district  of  the 
State  the  necessity  of  such  preference,  whereupon  the  said  public  service  com- 
miaslon  shall  forthwith  issue  an  order  to  the  common  carriers  to  be  affected  by 
such  preference,  and  such  order  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  and  shall  be 
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binding  and  enforced  In  Uke  manner  as  other  orders  of  the  State  food  com- 
mission ; 

(6)  To  direct  and  authorize  such  method  of  distribution  of  necessaries 
through  distributors  In  any  part  of  the  State  as  will  prevent  waste  or  discrimi- 
nation or  conserve  the  public  health. 

(c)  To  make  and  promulgate  such  rules' relating  to  governing  the  destruc- 
tion of  food  on  the  order  of  any  public  health  officer  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  waste  and  destruction  of  sound  and  marketable  food ; 

id)  With  the  consent  of  the  conservation  commission  to  permit  the  sale 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission  may  prescribe  of  fish  and 
game  which  may  be  lawfully  taken,  but  may  not,  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  be  lawfully  sold.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  so  made  as,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  commission  and  the  conservation  commission,  will  be 
consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  this  State  of  conserving  fish  and  game. 

(e)  To  make  any  other  order  or  rule  In  the  premises  necessary  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  and  insure  the  conservation  of  necessaries,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  act,  and  enforce  the  provisions  thereof. 

(/)  To  accept  the  delegation  of  any  authority  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  any  person  designated  by  him  under  authority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  an  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  act  within  the  State  of 
New  York, 

Sec.  16.  Weekly  reports, — ^The  said  food  commission  shall,  by  itself  or 
through  the  department  of  farms  and  markets,  cause  to  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished weekly  reports  showing  the  cost  of  food  products  from  the  producer,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  all  of  such  cities  of  the  State  as  in  its  opinion 
will  serve  the  public  interest,  and  give  wide  circulation  to  the  same,  with  a  view 
to  informing  all  consumers  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  market,  and  the  reason- 
able price  or  value  of  food  commodities. 

Sec.  17.  Oaths  and  affidavits;  inspections;  procurim^  affidavits:  reports  to 
the  governor. — Each  member  of  the  commission,  its  secretary  and  any  other 
person  designated  by  the  commission  for  that  purpose  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  take  affidavits,  and  they,  and,  when  duly  authorized  by  the 
commission,  any  ofllcer,  employee,  or  person  designated  by  the  commission, 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  personal  inspection  of  all  books,  papers,  records, 
or  places  within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  to  enable  the 
commission  to  administer  this  act.  The  commission  may  subpoena  witnesses, 
may  require  their  attendance  before  the  commission,  or  a  person  designated  by 
the  commission  for  that  purpose,  and  require  the  production  of  books  and 
papers  pertinent  to  Investigations  hereby  authorized,  and  may  examine  such 
witnesses  by  themselves  or  through  a  person  designated  therefor  in  relation  to 
any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  and  may  issue  commis- 
sions for  the  examlnatllon  of  witnesses  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  or  who 
may  be  absent  from  the  State.  The  commission  shall,  when  requested  by  the 
governor,  report  to  him  as  to  their  proceedings  under  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  Cooperation  with  Federal  authorities, — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  empower  the  commission  to  do  any  act  in  conflict  with  existing  acts 
of  Congress  or  acts  of  Congress  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  regulation,  control  and  distribution  of  necessaries, 
or  any  matters  and  things  referred  to  in  this  act.  Such  commission  shall  so 
far  as  possible  coordinate  its  work  with  that  of  any  officer,  board,  or  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effective  operation  in 
this  State  any  law  of  the  United  States  during  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  to 
conserve  the  National  supply  of  necessaries  and  to  regulate  the  distribution 
thereof,  and  likewise  so  far  as  practicable  co-ordinate  its  work  by  like  efforts 
with  other  States.  The  said  commission  may  also  accept  any  designation  or 
authority  conferred  ui)on  It  to  carry  out  any  policy  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  subjects  as  to  which  authority  Is  conferred  upon  said  commission  by  this  act 
within  this  State.  The  said  commission  shall  also  act  as  far  as  may  be  in  co- 
operation with  any  municipal  officer  or  department  having  duties  to  perform 
in  respect  to  foods  and  food  materials  in  this  State. 

Sbc.  19.  Cooperation  of  other  departments. — ^The  council  of  farms  and  mar- 
kets, and  all  other  officers  of  the  department  of  farms  and  markets,  and  all  other 
commissions,  boards,  and  officers  of  the  State,  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  food  commission  in  carrying  Into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act 
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Sec,  20.  War  production  committees. — The  commission  may  on  their  own  ac- 
omint  or  through  appropriate  officers  of  the  State,  or  voluntary  committees  In 
the  different  counties,  orjranize  a  war-production  committee  In  each  of  the 
counties  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  organizing,  and  placing  on 
ftirms  all  arailable  farm  labor  to  aid  in  planting,  harvesting,  and  conserving 
food  products. 

Sec.  21.  Partial  invalidity. — ^If  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part  of 
this  act  shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  be  invalid,  such  Judgment  shall  not  effect,  impair  or  invalidate  the  remainder 
thereof,  but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph, 
or  part  thereof,  directly  Involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  such  judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered. 

Sec.  22.  Violations  of  this  act. — Rules  made  by  the  commission  under  the 
terms  of  this  act  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  A  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  rule  or  order  duly  made  by  the  commission 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  that  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  said  fine  and  imprisonment;  if  the  violation  be 
by  a  corporation  or  association.  It  shall  be  subject  to  the  said  fine,  and  any  officer 
of  said  corporation  participating  In  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  punishment 
as  an  individual  by  said  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Sec.  23.  Appropriations. — For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  In  the  State  treasury 
not  othedwlse  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000),  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  All  receipts  of  the  commission  on  account 
of  necessaries  seized  and  sold  under  subdivision  three  of  section  seven  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  treasurer  and  shall  constitute  a  special 
revolving  fund  for  the  discharge  of  any  liability  which  the  commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  Incur  under  such  subdivision.  No  obligation  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  commission,  under  subdivision  three  of  section  seven  of  this  act,  in  excess 
of  the  amount  available  therefor,  either  from  money  appropriated  by  this  act 
or  from  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  such  special  revolving  fund.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  for  necessaries  seized  by  the  commission  under  subdivision 
three  of  section  seven  of  this  act,  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, shall  advance  moneys  to  the  commission,  from  time  to  time,  on  Its  re- 
quisition, either  from  moneys  appropriated  by  this  act  or  from  the  special  re- 
volving fund  established  by  this  act.  On  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  and 
every  month  the  commission  shall  make  a  verified  and  detailed  report  to  the 
comptroller  and  the  governor  of  its  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  report  to  the  comptroller  shall  be  accompanied  by  proper 
vouchers. 

Sec.  24.  Article  four  of  chapter  eight  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen  entitled  "An  act  In  relation  to  farms  and  markets, 
constituting  chapter  sixty-nine  of  the  consolidated  laws»"  is  hereby  amended 
by  iuj^rtlng  therein  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  seventy-elght-a  and 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  78a.  State  aid  ior  public  markets. — (1)  The  commissioner  of  public 
markets  of  a  city,  in  which  a  department  of  markets  shall  have  been  hereto- 
fore or  shall  hereafter  be  established  as  provided  In  this  article,  may  when 
authorized  by  the  city  submit  to  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  a  proposal 
for  the  location  and  construction,  repair  or  improvement  of  one  or  more  public 
markets  in  such  city  with  storage  facilities  for  such  market  or  markets  and 
request  that  the  State  aid  be  given  for  such  purpose  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(2)  The  commissioner  of  public  markets  of  such  city  shall  Submit  such 
proposal  by  petition,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  council  of  farms 
and  markets.  Such  petition  ^all  (a)  give  the  location  and  describe  in  detail 
the  landj)  owned  by  the  city  and  dedicated  or  asvSigned  for  use  as  public  markets, 
or  lands  to  be  asqulred  for  such  use,  as  provided  by  section  seventy-eight  of 
this  article,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  new  public  markets  or  to 
repair  or  improve  existing  public  markets  in  such  city;  (h)  describe  the 
diaracter  of  the  proposed  construction,  repair  or  Improvement;  (c)  state 
the  estimated  value  of  the  lands  dedicated  or  assigned,  or  to  be  acquired  for 
use  as  public  markets,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  construction, 
repair  or  improvement;  id)  specify  generally  the  public  necessity  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  lands  descrlbe<l  for  public  market  purposes  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  public  markets  on  such  lands,  and  for  the  construction,  repair 
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or  improTement  of  public  markets  on  lands  already  owned  by  the  city  and 
dedicated  or  assigneil  for  use  as  public  marketn.  and  (e)  set  forth  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  required  by  the  council  of  farms  and  markets.  The  com- 
missioner of  public  markets  of  such  city  shall  submit  with  such  petition  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  new  public 
market  or  markets,  or  for  the  repair  or  improvement  of  one  or  more  exist  I  ng^ 
public  markets  in  such  city. 

(3)  Upon  the  submission  of  such  i>etitlon  and  plans  and  specifications,  tbe 
council  of  farms  and  markets  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  tlie 
matters  submitted  in  such  petition,  and  shall  determine  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  public  necessity  exists  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  the  construction, 
repair  or  improvement  of  public  markets  in  such  city.  The  council  shall  visit 
and  inspect  the  locations  of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  acquired  or  already 
acquired  and  dedicated  or  assigned  for  use  as  public  markets,  and  shall  de- 
termine as  to  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for  public  market  purposes  and  as  to 
the  propriety  of  constructing,  repairing  or  improving  public  markets  thereon. 
The  council  shall  also  examine  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  proposed 
construction,  repair  or  improvement  of  such  public  markets,  and  determine 
whether  such  public  markets  should  be  constructed,  repaired  or  improved  in 
accordance  with  such  plans  and  specifications.  The  council  may  Recommend 
such  modifications  or  alterations  of  such  plans  and  specifications  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  and  return  the  same  to  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  of  such 
city. 

(4)  If  the  council  approve  the  location  of  the  proposed  new  public  markets 
and  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  public  markets  to  be  erected  thereon, 
or  In  the  case  of  existing  public  markets,  if  the  council  approve  of  the  proposed 
repair  or  Improvement  and  of  the  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  it  shall 
Issue  a  certificate  of  such  fact  to  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  of  such 
city  and  shall  state  therein  the  maximum  amount  which  In  its  opinion  should 
be  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  for  the  proposed  new  public  mar- 
kets and  for  the  construction  of  public  markets  thereon,  or  in  case  of  the  re- 
pair or  improvement  of  existing  public  markets,  the  maximum  amount  which 
should  be  expended  for  such  repair  or  improvement. 

(5)  If  It  is  proposed  to  erect  new  public  markets  on  lands  owned  by  the  dty 
and  dedicated  or  assigned  for  use  as  public  markets,  or  to  repair  or  improve 
existing  public  markets,  the  council  shall  appraise  the  value  of  such  lands 
or  of  such  existing  public  markets  and  shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  the  value  as 
so  appraised  to  the  commissioner  of  public  markets  of  such  city. 

(6)  If  the  lands  described  In  such  petition,  the  location  of  which  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  council,  are  acquired  by  the  city  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle and  dedicated  or  assigned  for  use  as  public  markets,  and  new  public  mar- 
kets are  constructed  upon  such  lands  In  accordance  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tions which  have  been  approved  by  the  council,  or  if  new  public  markets  are 
constructed  upon  lands  already  owned  by  the  city  and  dedicated  or  assigned 
for  use  as  public  markets.  In  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  so  ap- 
provetl  by  the  council  or  if  existing  public  markets  are  repaired  or  Improved  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  so  approved  by  the  council,  one-half 
of  the  maximum  amount  certified  by  the  council  as  above  provided,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State  out  of  moneys  appropriated  or  made  available  therefor  as 
provided  by  law.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  such  lands 
and  other  construction,  repair  or  Improvement  of  public  markets  thereon,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  city. 

(7)  If  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  shall  approve  the  proposed  locations 
of  lands  dedicated  or  assigned,  or  to  be  dedicated  or  assigned,  for  public  mar- 
kets in  such  city,  and  shall  have  approved  as  herein  provided  for  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construction,  repair  or  Improvement  of  such  public 
markets,  all  conveyances  or  transfers  of  such  lands  to  the  city  shall  be  ap- 
proved as  to  their  form  and  sufl^ciency  by  the  council  of  farms  and  markets 
and  all  contracts  for  the  construction,  repair  or  Improvement  of  public  markets 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  coimcll  as 
herein  provided,  shall  before  they  become  effectual  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  such  council.  No  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  State  as  provided 
herein  unless  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  shall  have  approved  such  con- 
veyances, transfers,  and  contracts  as  above  provided. 

(8)  The  portion  of  expenditures  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  public 
markets  and  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of  public  markets. 
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which  is  ti»  be  paid  by  the  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  city  by  the  State  treasurer 
oat  of  moneys  appropriated  or  available  therefor,  upon  the  certificate  of  the- 
coancil  of  farms  and  markets  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller.  The  moneyS' 
90  paid  shall  be  applied  by  the  city  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  city  and  dedicated  for  public  mar- 
kets, and  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  Improvement  of  public  markets 
thereon.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(9)  I'lwn  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  city  In  the  dedication  or  nssignment 
thereof  for  use  as  public  markets  and  the  completion  of  the  construction  of  new 
pnblic  markets  thereon  or  for  the  repair  and  Improvement  of  existing  public 
markets  as  provided  herein,  such  public  markets  shall  be  under  the  sui)ervlsloD 
and  control  of  the  department  of  public  markets  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  article.  The  commissioner  of  public  markets  shall  submit  to  the 
council  of  farms  and  markets  a  report  at  least  once  In  each  period  of  three 
months,  or  oftener  If  required  by  the  council,  containing  a  statement  of  the  fee* 
and  other  reoeli)ts  collected  for  the  use  of  the  public  markets,  for  the  construc- 
tion, repiilr,  or  Improvement  of  which  the  State  has  contrlbute<l  as  providedl 
heRin.  The  council  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  such  reports  and  may  Inspect 
through  its  officers,  employees,  or  agents,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  com- 
missioner of  markets  of  such  city,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
rwelvetl  for  the  use  of  such  public  markets.  The  commissioner  of  public  mar- 
kets in  such  city  shall  pay  to  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  such  proportion 
of  the  net  receipts  collected  for  the  use  of  such  public  markets.  Including 
«er>ices.  licenses,  and  prlvile?:es  and  of  renting  simce  therein,  as  the  payments 
by  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
poblic  markets  and  the  construction,  repair,  or  Improvement  of  public  markets^ 
bear  to  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  such  lands  and  the 
construction,  repair,  or  Improvement  of  public  markets,  including  the  appraised 
value  of  lands  owned  by  the  city  and  of  existing  public  markets  so  repalretl  or 
improved.  The  net  receipts  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
receipts  the  expenses  of  operating  such  markets  according  to  rules  made  by  the 
council  of  farms  and  markets.  The  amount  so  paid  to  the  council  shall  be- 
mrned  Into  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 

(10)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  to  prepare  and 
Hibmit  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session  a  plan  of  apportionment  of  alt 
moneys  to  be  appropriated  by  the  State  to  the  several  cities  so  that  expenditures- 
onder  this  act  shall  be  available  to  such  cities  on  an  equitable  basis. 

<11)  The  governing  board  of  a  town  or  village  of  10,000  Inhabitants  or  over 
may  establish  a  department  of  markets  for  such  municipality,  with  the  powers^ 
duties,  and  jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  markets  in  a  city,  as  prescribed  in^ 
this  article,  and  may  appoint  a  commissioner  of  public  markets  to  be  head 
of  such  department,  and  fix  his  comi)en8atlon,  or  may  provide  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  by  such  governing  board  or  by  a  designated  ofllclal 
or  officials  of  the  town  or  village.  When  a  department  of  markets  shall  have 
been  so  established  In  such  a  town  or  village  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  such  municipality  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  that  they 
ipply  to  cities,  and  references  In  this  section  to  a  city  and  to  the  commissioner 
of  public  markets  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  respectively,  a  town  or 
Tillape  in  which  a  department  of  markets  shall  have  been  established  and  the 
commissioner  of  public  markets  thereof,  the  governing  board  of  the  town  or 
village  or  the  designated  ofl[icial  or  officials  In  charge  of  such  department,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  25.  The  commission  appointed  by  chapter  205,  laws  of  1917,  Is  hereby 
abolished,  and  all  Its  powers  and  duties  hereby  conferred  upon  the  commission 
rwatefl  by  this  act  The  said  commission  shall  transfer  to  the  commission 
fwated  by  this  act  all  books,  records,  and  papers  of  Its  proceedings,  and  all 
flnployees  of  such  commission  so  abolished  shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  commission  created  by  this  act.  All  appropriations  made 
under  said  chapter  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  commission  created  by  this 
art  This  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  commission  shall  pass  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  it  Is  organized  and  ready  to  assume  the  duties  under  this 
act  and  file  the  same  In  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

See.  26.  Time  of  taking  effect;  continuance  of  acA.— This  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately,  and  shall  continue  in  force  during  the  time  that  the  United  States 
b  at  war  with  the  German  empire,  and  thereafter  until  the  governor  by  a 
proclamation  shall  declare  that  the  emergency  caus&ig  the  enactment  thereof 
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no  longer  exists,  eitlier  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  wliich  event  the  iH>wers  herein 
conferred  upon  the  commission  shall  terminate  either  wholly  or  partially  as  of 
the  date  of  such  proclamation.  The  governor  may  in  such  proclamation  state 
that  an  emergency  no  longer  exists  as  to  certain  power  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mission specified  therein  and  the  exercise  of  sucli  powers  shall  thereupon  cease. 
In  case  of  a  partial  suspension  by  proclamation  of  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sion, powers  not  specified  in  such  proclamation  shall  continue  until  a  further 
proclamation  terminating  the  same.  At  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
commission,  tlie  books,  papers,  and  records  thereof,  or  any  unexpended  balance 
of  appropriations  available,  now  properly  under  its  control  shall  be  turned  over 
to  or  transferred  forthwith  to  the  department  of  farms  and  marl^ets,  which 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor  shall  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  commission ; 
Providedf  That  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  upon  the  conmiission  shall  in 
SLuy  case  terminate  within  one  year  after  the  publication  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  the  German  empire:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  section  24  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  and  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  amended  or  repealed. 

LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1913. 

Chap.  247. 

An  act  to  amend  the  general  city  law,  in  relation  to  the  powei*s  of  cities. 

(Became  a  law  April  10,  1913,  with  the  approval  of  the  govern6r.  Passed, 
three-fifths  being  present.) 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  twenty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  en- 
titled **  An  act  in  relation  to  cities,  constituting  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  con- 
solidated laws,*'  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  after  article  two  a 
new  article,  to  be  two-a  thereof,  to  read  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  2-A — ^POWERS  OF  CITIES. 

Sec.  19.  General  grant  of  powers. 

Sec.  20.  Grant  of  specific  powers. 

Sec  21.  Public  or  municipal  purpose  defined. 

Sec.  22.  This  grant  in  addition  to  existing  powers. 

Sec.  23.  Powers  hereby  granted,  how  to  be  exercised. 

Sec.  24.  Construction  of  this  article. 

Sec.  19.  General  gra4it  of  potoers, — Every  city  is  granted  power  to  regulate, 
manage,  and  control  its  property  and  local  affairs  and  is  granted  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  jurisdiction  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  such  power  into 
execution.  No  enumeration  of  powers  in  this  or  any  other  law  shall  operate 
to  restrict  the  meaning  of  this  general  grant  of  power,  or  to  exclude  other  pow- 
ers comprehended  within  this  general  grant. 

Sec.  20.  Grant  of  specific  powers. — Subject  to  the  constitution  and  general 
laws  of  this  State,  every  city  i»  empowered : 

1.  To  contract  and  be  contracted  with  and  to  institute,  maintain  and  defend 
any  action  or  proceeding  in  any  court. 

2.  To  take,  purchase,  hold  and  lease  real  and  personal  property  within  and 
without  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  acquire  by  condemnation  real  and  personal 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  for  any  public  or  municipal  purpose, 
and  to  sell  and  convey  the  same,  but  the  rights  of  a  city  in  and  to  Its  water- 
front, ferries,  bridges,  wharf  property,  land  under  water,  public  landings, 
wharves,  docks,  streets,  avenues,  parks  and  all  other  public  places  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  inalienable,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  subdivision 
seven  of  this  section. 

3.  To  take  by  gift,  grant,  bequest  or  devise  and  to  hold  and  administer  real 
and  personal  property  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  city,  absolutely  or 
in  trust  for  any  public  or  municipal  purpose,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  grantor  or  donor  and  accepted  by  the  city. 

4.  To  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  for  any  public  or 
municipal  purpose. 

5.  To  become  indebted  for  any  public  or  municipal  purpose  and  to  issue 
therefor  the  obligations  of  the  city,  to  determine  upon  the  form  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof,  and  to  pledge  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  city  for  pay- 
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roent  of  principal  and  interest  thereof,  or  to  make  the  same  payable  out  of  or 
a  charge  or  lieu  upon  specific  property  or  revenues;  to  pay  or  compromise 
daims  equitably  payable  by  the  city,  though  not  constituting  obligations 
legally  binding  on  It,  but  it  shall  have  no  power  to  waive  the  defense  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  or  to  grant  extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer, 
awrant  or  contractor. 

6.  To  establish  and  maintain  sinking  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  principal 
aod  Interest  of  any  indebtedness,  and  to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  any  in- 
debtedness other  than  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  revenue  bonds  issued 
in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  for  amounts  actually  contained  or 
to  be  contained  in  the  taxes  for  the  year  when  such  certificates  or  revenue 
bonds  are  issued  or  in  the  taxes  for  the  year  next  succeeding,  and  payable  out 
of  such  taxes. 

7.  To  lay  out,  establish,  maintain,  operate,  alter  and  discontinue  streets, 
sewers  and  drainage  systems,  water  supply  systems,  and  lighting  systems,  for 
Ugfatlog  streets,  public  buildings  and  public  places,  and  to  lay  out,  establish, 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  markets,  parks,  playgrounds  and  public 
places,  and  upon  the  discontinuance  thereof  to  sell  and  convey  the  same. 

8.  To  control  and  administer  the  water  front  and  waterways  of  the  city 
and  to  establish,  maintain,  operate  and  regulate  docks,  piers,  wharves,  ware- 
houses and  all  adjuncts  and  facilities  for  navigation  and  commerce  and  for  the 
utilization  of  the  water  front  and  waterways  and  adjacent  property. 

9.  To  establish,  construct  and  maintain,  operate,  alter  and  discontinue 
bridges,  tunnels  and  ferries,  and  approaches  thereto. 

10.  To  grant  franchises  or  rights  to  use  the  streets,  waters,  water  front, 
pnblic  ways  and  public  places  of  the  city. 

11.  To  construct  and  maintain  public  buildings,  public  works  and  public 
Ifflprovements,  including  local  improvements,  and  assess  and  levy  upon  the 
property  benefited  thereby  the  cost  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

12.  To  prevent  and  extinguish  fires  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  property  within  the  city  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  other 
«sualty. 

13.  To  maintain  order,  enforce  the  laws,  protect  property  and  reserve  and' 
care  for  the  safety,  health,  comfort  and  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  visitors  thereto ;  and  for  any  of  said  purposes  to  regulate  and 
license  occupations  and  businesses. 

14.  To  create,  maintain  and  administer  a  system  or  systems  for  the  enumer- 
ation, identification  and  registration,  or  either,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  visitors  thereto,  or  such  classes  thereof  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

15.  To  establish,  maintain,  manage,  and  administer  hospitals,  sanitaria,  dis- 
pensaries, public  baths,  almshouses,  workhouses,  reformatories,  jails,  and  other 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions;  to  relieve.  Instruct,  and  care  for  chil- 
dren and  poor,  sick,  Infirm,  defective,  Insane  or  inebriate  persons ;  to  provide 
for  the  burial  of  indigent  persons ;  to  contribute  to  and  supervise  charitable, 
eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reformatory  institutions  wholly  or  partly  under 
private  control. 

16l  To  establish  and  maintain  such  institutions  and  Instrumentalities  for  the 
tDatructlon,  enlightenment,  Improvement,  entertainment,  recreation,  and  welfare 
of  Its  inhabitants  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  public 
Interest  or  advantage. 

17.  To  determine  and  regulate  the  number,  mode  of  selection,  terms  of  employ- 
nent.  qnaliflcations,  powers,  and  duties  and  compensation  of  all  employees  of 
the  city  and  the  relations  of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  city  to  each  other, 
to  the  city  and  to  the  inhabitants. 

18.  To  create  a  municipal  civil  service ;  to  make  rules  for  the  classification  of 
the  offices  and  employments  In  the  city's  service,  for  appointments,  promotions^ 
ind  examinations,  and  for  the  registration  and  .selection  of  laborers. 

19.  To  regulate  the  manner  of  transacting  the  city's  business  and  affairs  and 
the  reporting  of  and  accounting  for  all  transactions  of  or  concerning  the  city. 

20.  To  provide  methods  and  provide,  manage,  and  administer  funds  for  pen- 
sions and  annuities  for  and  retirement  of  city  officers  and  employees. 

21.  To  Investigate  and  inquire  into  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  city  and  Its 
Inhabitants,  and  to  require  and  enforce  by  subpoena  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
«t  such  investigations. 

22.  To  regulate  by  ordinance  any  matter  within  the  powers  of  the  city,  and 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  ordinances  by  legal  proceedings,  to  compel 
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<»ompllance  therewith,  and  by  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  imprisonment  to  pun- 
ish violations  thereof. 

23.  To  exercise  all  powers  necessary  and  proi>er  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  powers  granted  to  the  city. 

Skc.  21.  Public  or  municipal  purpose  and  general  welfare  defined. — The  terms 
*"  public  or  municipal  purpose,"  and  "  general  welfare,"  as  used  in  this  article, 
i?hall  each  include  the  promotion  of  education,  art,  beauty,  charity,  amusement 
recreation,  health,  safety,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  all  of  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  the  last  preceding  section. 

Sec.  22.  This  grant  in  addition  to  existing  powers. — ^The  powers  granted  by 
this  article  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for,  all  the  powers, 
rights,  privileges,  and  functions  existing  In  any  city  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Sec.  23.  Poicers  hereby  granted,  how  to  be  exercised. — 1.  The  powers  granted 
t)y  this  act  are  to  be  exerclse<l  by  the  officer,  officers,  or  official  body  vested  with 
such  powers  by  any  other  provision  of  law  or  ordnance  ( subject  to  amendment 
or  repeal  of  any  such  ordinance)  and  In  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribeil  by  law  or  ordinance  (subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  of  any 
«uch  ordinance),  but  no  provision  of  any  special  or  local  law  shall  operate  to 
-defeat  or  limit  in  extent  the  grant  of  powers  contained  In  this  act;  and  any 
l)rovision  of  any  special  or  local  law  which  in  any  city  operates,  in  terms  or  in 
■effect,  to  prevent  the  exercise  or  limit  the  extent  of  any  power  granted  by  this 
article,  shall  be  superseded.  Where  any  such  provision  of  si)eclal  or  local  law 
Is  superseded  under  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  such  power,  freed  from 
the  limitations  lnipose<l  by  such  provision,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  same  offl- 
-cer,  officers,  or  official  body  that  would  be  vested  with  the  same  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision,  If  such  provision  had  not  been  superseded,  hot 
the  exercise  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  provide<l  for  in  subdi- 
vision two  of  this  section. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  any  provision  of  law  or  ordinance  determining  by  whom 
«or  in  what  manner  or  subject  to  what  conditions  any  power  granted  by  this  act 
shall  be  exercised,  the  common  council  or  board  of  aldermen  or  corresponding 
legislative  body  of  the  city  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  have 
lK)wer  by  ordinance  to  determine  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  and  subject  to 
what  conditions  said  power  shall  be  exercised.  The  exercise  by  any  city  of 
-any  power  granted  by  this  article  not  now  vested  In  such  city  or  now  vested 
in  such  city  subject  to  provisions  which  are  sui>erseded  by  the  provisions  of 
:«ubdlvlslon  one  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

a.  No  city  sliall  issue  any  obligations  for  expenses  for  maintenance,  repairs, 
-or  current  operation  or  administration  of  the  property  or  government  of  the 
-city  or  otherwise  than  for  l>etterments.  Improvements,  and  acquisitions  of 
property  of  a  permanent  nature,  or  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  obligations 
•of  the  city.  No  city  shall  issue  obligations  until  there  shall  first  have  been 
Hied  In  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  a  certificate  of  the  comptroller  or  other 
<hlef  financial  officer  of  the  city  under  his  hand  and  seal,  stating  (1)  the  then 
^xl.stlng  indebtedness  of  the  city;  (2)  how  much,  If  any,  thereof  consists  of 
<*ertiflcatos  of  Indebteilness  or  revenue  bonds  Issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
collection  of  taxes,  and  how  much.  If  any,  of  such  certificates  or  revenue  bonds 
has  not  l>eim  paid  out  of  the  taxes  for  the  year  when  such  certificates  or 
revenue  bonds  were  Issued  or  for  the  year  next  succeeding;  (3)  the  amount 
-of  the  ass<»ssed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  the  city  subject  to  taxation,  as 
shown  by  the  assessment-rolls  of  said  city  on  the  last  previous  assessment  for 
«tate  or  county  taxes;  (4)  a  description  of  the  property  or  Improvement  for 
the  acquisition  or  making  of  which  the  debt  Is  to  be  created;  and  (5)  the 
probable  life  of  such  proi)erty  or  Improvement.  Such  certificate  shall  be  a 
public  record.  The  term  of  payment  of  any  obligations  issued  to  secure  such 
<lebt  shall  not  excee<l  the  probable  life  of  such  property  or  Improvement  as 
«tate<l  In  such  certificate  and  shall  In  no  case  exceed  fifty  years.  This  sub- 
•division  shall  not  ai)ply  to  certificates  of  Indebtetlness  or  revenue  lK)nds  Issued 
In  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  for  amounts  actually  contained  or  to 
be  contained  In  the  tnxes  for  the  year  when  such  certificates  or  revenue  bimds 
iire  lssue<l  and  payable  out  of  such  taxes.  This  subdlvls  on  shall  not  apply 
to  certificates  of  Indebtedness  or  revenue  bonds  Issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
<?ollectl<m  of  taxes  for  amounts  to  be  contalne<l  In  the  taxes  for  the  year 
•next  .smveeding  the  year  when  such  certificates  or  revenue  bonds  are  issued 
iind  i)ayable  out  of  such  taxes,  excei)t  that  a  certificate  shall  be  filed  as  require*] 
toy  this  subdivision  before  any  such  certificates  or  revenue  bonds  shall  be  issued. 
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6.  No  sale  or  lease  of  city  real  estate  or  of  any  franchise  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  of  tlie  c  ty  shall  be  made  or  authorized  except  by  vote  of  J 

three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  common  council  or  corresponding  legis-  } 

lative  body  of  the  city.    In  case  of  a  proposed  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  or  of  f 

a  franchise,  the  ordinance  must  provide  for  a  disposition  of  the  same  at  public  ; 

auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  proper  regulations  as  to  the  giving  of 
eecurity  and  after  public  notice,  to  be  publ.shed  at  least  once  each  week,  for 
three  weeks  in  the  official  paper  or  papers.    A  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  or  a  ! 

franchise  shall  not  be  valid  or  take  effect  unless  made  as  aforesaid  and  sub- 
sequently approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment in  any  city  having  such  a  board,  and  also  approved  by  the  mayor.  No 
franchise  shall  be  granted  or  be  operated  for  a  period  longer  than  fifty  years. 
The  common  council  or  corresponding  legislative  body  of  the  city  may,  how- 
ever, grant  to  the  owner  of  lessees  of  an  existing  franchise,  under  which  opera- 
lions  are  being  actually  carried  on,  such  additional  r  ghts  or  extensions  in 
the  street  or  streets  in  which  the  said  franchise  exists,  upon  such  terms  as 
the  interests  of  the  city  may  require,  with  or  without  any  advertisement,  as 
the  common  council  may  determine :  Provided,  however,  that  no  such  grant  shall 
be  operative  unless  approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  In 
any  dty  having  such  a  boanl,  and  also  by  the  mayor. 

In  any  city  the  question  whether  any  proposed  sale  or  lease  of  city  real 
estate  or  of  any  franchise  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  the  city  shall  be 
approved  shall,  upon  a  demand  being  filed  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  a  general  or  special  election,  after  public 
notice  to  be  published  at  least  once  each  week  for  three  weeks  In  the  official 
paper  or  papers.  Such  demand  shall  be  subscribed  and  acknowledged  by  voters 
of  the  city  equal  in  number  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  num\*r  of 
votes  cast  In  such  city  at  the  last  preceding  general  eleclon,  and  shall  be  filed 
In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  -such  city  before  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  or 
resolution  making  or  authorizing  such  sale  or  lease.  If  such  demand  is  filed,  as 
aforesaid,  such  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  or  such  franchise  shall  not  take 
effect  unless.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors voting  thereon  at  such  election  shall  vote  In  the  aflirmatlve. 

The  foregoing  limitations  shall  not  apply  to  the  exercise  by  any  city  of  any 
power  now  vested  In  It,  where  the  existing  provisions  of  law  determining  by 
whom  or  in  what  manner  or  subject  to  what  conditions  such  power  shall  be 
exercised,  are  not  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  subdivision  one  of  this  sec- 
tion ;  but  in  such  case  the  exercise  of  such  power  shall  be  subject  only  to  such 
existing  provisions  of  law,  and  shall  not  be  limited  or  restricted  by  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section. 

Sec.  24.  Construction  of  this  act. — ^Thls  article  shall  be  constructed,  not  as  an 
act  in  derogation  of  the  powers  of  the  State,  but  as  one  Intended  to  aid  the 
State  In  the  execution  of  its  duties  by  providing  adequate  power  of  local  govern- 
ment for  the  dtles  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

TESTDCONY  OF  MS.  JAMES  B.  NEALE— Besumed. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Neale,  you  were  going  to  get  a  little  informa- 
tion for  us.    Have  you  that  information  with  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Neal£.  I  could  not  get  it  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  Mr. 
Collier,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  books  of  account,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  information  as  to  the  various  shareholders  is  locked  up  in  his 
desk;  so  that  I  could  not  get  it.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  wire 
it  to  me  to-night 

You  wanted  a  list  of  the  middle  houses,  the  jobbers,  I  believe? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nealb.  Here  is  an  incomplete  list.  I  think  if  you  will  dig  into 
it  you  will  find  25  or  3Q  here,  and  they  will  perhaps  run  up  into  the 
hundreds. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  handed  me  a  list  which  will  be  marked 
as  an  exhibit. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  283. 

H.  J.  Churcliell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Globe  Coul  Ck).,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Golsen  Doan  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  H.  Lineweaver  &  Co.,  West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maderia-Hill  &  Co.,  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meeker  &  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pattison  &  Browne,  1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Alden  Co.,  84  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Benedict  Downs  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  85  Devonshire,  Boston,  Masa ;  12  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 
.  Dickson  &  Eddy,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  New  Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hanson  &  Parker,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 
Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  4  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  Larner  Coal  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
W.  A.  Mehafify,  52  Kilby,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parrlsh  Phillips,  1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  143  Uberty  Street,  New  York  City. 
Pratt  &  Young,  (Inc.),  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Stables  &  Bell,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mas& 
Williams  Wells  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York  City ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  Reiss  Coal  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

O.  S.  Richardson  Coal  Co.,  203  S,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  exhibit  which  has  just  been 
filed  is,  generally  speaking,  and  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  give  it  from 
recollection,  a  list  of  the  jobbing  houses  that  act  as  agents  for  the 
railroad  coal  companies. 

Mr.  Neale.  Ohy  no.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  wanted  that, 
Senator.  I  thought  you  just  wanted  a  list  of  general  jobbing  houses, 
and  this  is  a  list  oi  some. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  that  you  have  given  me,  then,  which 
has  been  marked  "Exhibit  No.  283,"  is  a  list  of  general  jobbing 
houses  that  handle  coal  for  the  outside  companies,  and  may  oc- 
casionally handle  some  coal  for  the  railroad  companies;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  except  that  I  think  some — for  instance  here  is 
Percy  Heilner  &  Son^  I  think  that  firm  handles  a  large  amount  of 
the  railroad  companies  coal.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  you  could  not  give  me  the  stock- 
holders in  your  company,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  jobbing  house  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.    I  can  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course- you  can  not  give  me  a  list  of  the 
stockholders  in  these  other  jobbing  companies f 
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Mr.  Neale.  I  have  no  idea  of  them,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  any  place  where  that  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  except  from  the  companies  then*iselves  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  of,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  how  many  of 
them  are  controlled  by  the  railroad  coal  companies  or  by  the  holding 
companies  of  the  railroad  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Xeale.  This. list,  Senator,  was  given  to  me  from  Mr.  Lea- 
royd's  records.  In  his  work  of  distributing  the  coal  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  great  many  of  these  jobbing  houses,  so  this  is  just  a  partial 
list,  taken  from  his  office.  I  know  some  of  these  houses  by  name; 
that  is,  I  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  some  of  the  firms,  but 
I  should  say  as  to  the  majority  of  them  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  as  a  general  fact,  from  your  con- 
nection with  the  coal  business,  in  which  you  appear  to  be  a  pretty 
active  figure,  whether  the  coal  jobbing  houses  are  in  part  controlled 
by  the  railroad  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  think  thev  are.  Senator.  The  houses  such 
as  are  on  this  list  are  houses  that  have  been  built  up  largely  by 
purchasing  independent  tonnage  of  hard  coal,  and  very  many  of  them 
ao  business  in  soft  coal.  The  way  that  thing  works  along  is  this: 
There  may  be  an  individual  mine — take,  for  instance,  Hardee  Bros. 
&  Co.  as  a  type  They  produce  a  very  good  grade  of  Hazleton  coal, 
produced  near  Hazleton,  and  at  one  time  they  had  no  selling  house. 
So  we,  Thome,  Neale  &  Co.  would  make  an  eflFort  to  handle  all  or  a 
part  of  that  tonnage. .  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  would  try  to  get  a  part 
of  that  tonnage.  The  representatives  of  jobbing  houses  such  as 
those  enumerated  on  this  list  which  has  been  filed  as  an  exhibit  would 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  right  to  sell  the  coal  of  other  individual 
producers. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  keep  vour  prices  at  the  same  level, 
90  that  you  are  not  cutting  each  other's  throats? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Senator,  that  we  have  never  found 
a  happy  way  of  doing  that. 

The  "Chairman.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Is  it  true 
that  the  prices  have  been  maintained  at  substantially  the  same  level 
for  vears,  in  anthracite  coal  ?  I  do  not  mean  each  year  the  same, 
but  have  not  the  prices  between  diflFerent  dealers  been  maintained  at 
the  same  level? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  know  the  circular.  Senator.  I  have  found  one  of 
these  circulars,  and  here  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "the  circular"  you  mean  the  cir- 
culars which  are  issued  by  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  Ves. 

The  Chairman.  The  large  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  now  handed  me  one  of  these  circu- 
lars that  you  have  found  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  marked  and  filed  as  an  exhibit. 
There  are  two  pages  of  it. 
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(The  exhibit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  284. 

The  Philadeij»hia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 

Reading  Terminal, 
Philadelphia,  AprU  i,  I9H. 

price  circular  no.    1,    1914 — LINE  AND  CITY  TRADE. 

Taking  effect  this  date,  the  price  of  this  company's  coals,  free  on  board  cars  at 
mines,  subject  to  printed  conditions  below,  will  be  as  follows: 


Sites. 

Mahanoy 
and  Shen- 
andoah. 

13.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.15 
2.50 
1.50 

Locust 
Mountain 

and 
Schuylkill 
white  ash. 

ShamoUn. 

Lorberry 

dc  Schuyl- 

kUlred 

ash. 

Lyken 

ValtoT 

redaan. 

Lump 

13.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.15 
2.50 
L50 

Steamboat '..... '.. 



Broken 

<3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
2.00 
L60 

$4.10 

Egg 

13.75 
4.00 
4.15 
2.50 
L50 

4.3S 

Stove 

4.60 

Chestnut 

4.00 

Pea 

2.75 

Buclcwheat 

2.S5 

Orders  that  are  accepte<l  will  be  subject  to  our  ability  to  ship  during  the 
month  of  April.    All  unfilled  orders  will  be  canceled  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

We  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  promptly,  but  we  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  for  failure  to  ship  by  reason  of  suspension  of  mining  or  any  cause 
beyond  our  control. 

The  railway  company's  manifest  weight  to  govern  in  all  cases. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change  prices  at  any  time  without  no- 
tice, and  orders  sent  In  will  not  bind  the  company  until  accepted. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  check  to  the  order  of  the  Plilladelphla  h 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  H.  E.  Paisley,  treasurer,  Reading  Terminal,  PhUa- 
^elpla.  Pa. 

A  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  from  the  above  prices  will  be  made  on 
broken,  ef:g,  stove,  and  chestnut  shipped  during  the  month  of  April,  1914. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO   PRICE  CIRCULAR   NO.    1    OF    1914, 

In  addition  to  the  prices  quoted  on  price  circular  No.  1  of  1914  there  wlU 
be  charged: 

Pennsylvania  State  tax  of  2^  per  cent  per  ton  of  the  market  value  of  the 
coal  at  the  mines. 

W.  B.  Smffh, 

Line  Sales  Agent. 
Geo.    C.    Coughlin, 
City  an4  Southern  Sales  Agent, 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask,  just  in  that  connection,  how  often 
those  circulars  are  issued  ? 

Mr.  NealtE.  I  think.  Senator,  they  are  issued  once  a  year — every 
spring. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  insuring,  during  that  time, 
what  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  for  instance, 
issuing  that  circular,  will  ask  for  its  coal  during  the  coming  year, 
during  the  coal  year  beginning  the  1st  of  April. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  a  sort  of  reminder  that  if  anybody  does 
not  comply  with  that,  there  may  be  some  trouble  in  marketing  their 
product! 

Mr.  Neai^.  Well,  the  independent  companies,  of  course,  can  do 
and  do  do 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there,  really,  an  independent  company,  a 
company  that  fails  to  obey  the  command  that  is  issued  by  these 
greater  controlling  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes.    Really  and  truly  there  are  many. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  there? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  really  are. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  cite  an  instance  where  they  have  re- 
duced the  price  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  maintained  it  for 
any  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Where  the  individual  has? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  the  independent  companies  have,  yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  The  independents  sell  in  the  summer  time,  in  normal 
years,  a  large  tonnage  below  the  circulars  issued  by  the  railroad-con- 
trolled companies. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  say,  offhand.  Senator,  anywhere  from  15  to 
25  cents  below.  The  way  we  are  fixed  is  this — if  you  care  for  an 
•explanation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Neale.  This  is  the  way  we  have  always  figured  it  out,  just 
for  our  own  business:  Supposing  it  is  a  dull  market,  and  we  can 
not  get  the  big  companies'  circular  for  our  tonnage.  Then  we  have 
our  choice  between  lying  idle,  stopping  the  collieries,  and  putting 
nothing  on  the  market,  or  selling  our  coal  at  a  figure  obtainable  in 
the  market  Very  frecjuently  we  will  run  along  during  the  summer 
time  until  our  siding  is  filled  up  with  coal.  In  other  words,  we 
have  accumulated  there  just  as  much  coal  as  we  can  possible  accu- 
mulate; and  having  no  choice,  then,  we  have  either  got  to  move 
that  coal  which  has  accumulated,  or  else  lie  idle.  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  move  that  coal,  we  will  sell  it — "we  will  not  give  it  away; 
we  will  get  the  best  figure  we  can  for  it,  but  we  will  sell  it  with- 
out regard  to  the  circular. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  railroad  companies  never  permit  you  to 
sell,  however,  or  to  accumulate  in  such  quantities,  because  oi  your 
inability  to  get  rid  of  it,  so  as  to  affect,  materially,  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  to  the  country,  do  they? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  are  allowed  to  accumulate  it  until  our  siding  is 
full;  and  we  pay  demurrage,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  on  the 
-cars.  It  is  a  railroad  penalty,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  a 
question  of  room.  If  we  have  to  sell  a  certain  part  of  our  tonnage, 
say  on  an  average  of  15  or  20  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  circular 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  where  the 
railroad  took  it  off  your  hands  to  prevent  the  price  coming  down, 
or  where  any  of  their  agents  did  that — took  your  coal,  to  prevent  a 
decline  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  do  not  do  that? 
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Mr.  Neale.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  do  not.  I  wish 
they  did,  sometimes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right.     Go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  come  back  to  this  circular,  and  get  a 
word  of  explanation. 

This  circular,  which  appears  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Philadel- 
phia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  dated  April  1,  1914,  can  be  taken 
as  typical  of  all  of  the  circulars  issued  by  that  company,  the  prices 
varying,  of  course,  in  clifferent  years? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  a  standard  form. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  substantially  the  same  kind  of  a  circular 
that  is  issued  by  all  of  the  leading  coal  companies,  and  particularly 
the  railroad  companies;  that  is,  they  all  issue  circulars  somethings 
like  that,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Senator,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  with  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  that  I  am  particularly  acauainted. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  others  issue  any 
at  all  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  issue  printed  circulars 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  go  to  follow  prices,  you  are  too  smart 
a  man  to  following  anything  except  the  real  thing.  Have  you  just 
been  following  the  Reading  circular? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  that  is  the  one  that  we  nuist  know  as  the  Read- 
ing has  the  biggest  tonnage;  it  is  the  important  circular. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  anybody  seeing  the  Reading  circular 
knows  that  he  does  not  need  to  look  at  the  circulars,  if  there  are  any, 
issued  other  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  If  others  are  issued  they  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  Reading. 

The  Chairman.  If  others  are  issued  they  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  Reading,  in  price  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  get  down  to  this,  just  as  a  cold,  flat,  un- 
adulterated proposition,  that  here  are  a  number  of  railroad  com- 
panies, which  are  the  large  companies  of  the  country,  and  they  issue 
circulars  fixing  substantially  the  same  price  upon  their  product,  and 
they  do  maintain  substantially  the  same  prices  upon  their  products. 
I  am  sneaking  of  the  big  railroad  companies,  now. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have  about  the 
Fame  circular. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  little  fellow,  the  outside  fellow — he  may 
not  be  so  little,  but  he  is  little  in  comparison — trails  along  and  fol- 
lows those  prices,  getting  these  prices,  as  a  general  proposition? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  I  should  say  as  a  general  proposition  he  gets 
those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  he  gets  stocked  up;  the  market  is 
slow,  and  he  drop^  the  price  a  little  bit  for  the  purpose  of  unloading, 
rather  than  to  close  down  his  mine  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  to  the  big  company  when  it  gets 
in  the  same  situation? 
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Mr.  Xeale.  The  big  company  either  closes  down,  which  they  very 
frequently  do,  or  it  puts  its  coal  in  storage.  It  has,  or  a  number  of 
big  companies  have,  these  tremendous  storage  capacity  yards. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  this  about  the  way  that 
thing  works  out :  The  great  companies  have  great  storage  capacity, 
and  some  other  companies,  generally  speaking,  do  not  have  a  pro- 
portionately great  storage  capacity.  The  gi'eat  company,  thereiore, 
can  manufacture  throug:h  the  siunmer  and  hold,  and  if  the  market  is 
stale,  it  continues  to  mine  and  to  store  coal.  The  small  company, 
under  those  circumstances,  finding  that  its  storage  is  completely 
taken  up,  will  sometimes  cut  the  price  and  unload  some  of  its  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chaihmax.  What  proportion  of  the  coal  of,  we  will  say,  your 
mines,  have  you  unloaded  at  cut  price  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  Senator,  I  can  not  make  a  guess  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent,  one-half  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ne^vle.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  loiow.  Senator.  I  can 
tell  you  the  fact  that  we  do.  We  have  in  the  past  not  infrequently 
cut  the  circular ;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  to  what  extent. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  cut  the  circular,  what  happens  to 
vou  ^ 

Mr.  Ne^vle.  Nothing  happens.  We  just  get  that  much  less  for  our 
<;oal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  position  of  the  big  companies,  when 
you  go  to  cutting  prices?    Is  it  perfectly  friendly  and  all  right? 

Mr.  Neale.  On,  we  have  always  been  friendly. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  companies  do  not  undertake,  the  rail- 
roads, or  anybody  else,  to  penalize  you  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  not  to  tne  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  are  perfectly  free  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  a  profit  on  this  coal  all  the  time, 
are  vou  not,  or  you  aim  to? 

if r.  Neale.  We  aim  to ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  always  done  it,  have  you  not,  under, 
normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  indeed,  we  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  not,  vou  quit,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  You  mean  close  the  colliery? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  For  good  and  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  quit  digging  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  can  not  quit  digging,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  it  is 
very  difficult,  at  least,  because  your  overhead  expenses,  your  mining 
changes  at  the  mine,  are  so  tremendously  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  must  keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  we  must  keep  it  up.    We  have  got  to  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  As  an  ordinary  thing  you  make  money 
on  vour  coal  that  you  mine  ?  That  is  what  you  are  in  the  business 
for? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  make  pretty  good  money?  I  do  not  say 
that  you  make  excessive  profits,  but  you  make  a  good  profit  ordi- 
narily, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  are  many  properties  that  do  not  make  a  good 
profit,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  poor  properties.  I  am 
talking  about  good  properties,  like  yours. 

Mr.  Neale.  We  have  one  property,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been 
anything  but  a  money  maker. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Neale,  you  and  I  are  haggling  about 
something  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  haggle  over.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I 
am  assuming  that  if  a  man  is  in  the  coal  mining  business,  he  is  in 
the  coal  mining  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  upon 
the  coal  that  he  mines.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  more  coal  he  mines  and  sells  at  a  fair 
price,  the  more  money  he  will  make.  Therefore  the  greater  amount 
of  coal  he  gets  out,  the  more  he  advantages  himself:  That  is  true,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  very  triie. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  this  immense  supply  of  coal  in  your 
mines,  and  you  have  stated  that  you  have  plenty  of  cars,  and  you 
have  stated  that  you  could  get  plenty  of  labor.  Why  did  you  not 
mine  more  coal,  particularly  when  tne  prices  have  sometimes  been 
very  high?  Why  didn't  you  get  out  more?  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  deterrent  cause.     !J^ow,  what  was  that  deterrent  cause? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  deterrent  cause  for  our  not  mining  more,  for  in- 
stance, than  100  tons  a  day,  perhaps,  may  be  divided  up.  One  cause 
may  be  your  equipment^ — ^the  limit  of  your  breaker  capacity,  your  ca- 
pacity to  size  and  clean  on  the  basis  of  1,000  tons.  If  you  work  up  to 
that,  you  have  worked  up  to  the  maximum  of  your  property.  The 
second  reason  is  the  great  diflSculty  of  keeping  the  mines  sufficiently 
developed  in  order  to  keep  up  to  your  tonnage.  That  is  especially  in 
what  we  call  the  Schuylkill  County  fields. 

The  Chahiman.  So  you  think  you  really  worked  your  mines  at 
their  full  capacity  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  coal  we  could  take  out ; 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  other  mines  are  not  opened  and 
developed?  There  has  been  a  good,  stiff  price  on  anthracite  coal; 
has  there  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  During  the  war  time ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  before  that.  There  has  been  a  market 
for  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  was  gotten  out,  and  then  a  great 
amount  in  addition  to  that,  has  there  not,  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Neale.  In  normal  times? 

The  Chairman.  Yes — a  clamor  for  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  in  normal  times  the  market  would  not  take  all 
the  coal  that  could  be  mined. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  prices  charged? 
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Mr.  Neale,  At  any  price,  I  think,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Oh;  you  do  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Neale? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  judgment,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  wants  so  much  anthracite  coal,  and  does  not  want 
anv  more. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  I  will  take  it  in  my  town  of  Kansas 
City.  I  used  to  buy  anthracite  coal.  I  got  it  for  about  $7  a  ton. .  Then 
it  went  up  and  up  and  up,  until  I  was  forced  to  buy  semianthracite 
that  came  in  there  from  Oklamhoma ;  and  everybody  else  was  practi- 
cally in  the  same  situation.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  use  anthra- 
cite was  because  we  could  not  get  it  at  a  price  where  we  could  afford 
to  burn  it.    Now,  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Neale,  Yes ;  I  see  your  point.  You  mean,  really,  in  competi- 
tive areas  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  East,  which 
is.  in  a  sense,  a  noncompetitive  area. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  your  anthracite  coal  could  be  shipped 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  sold  for  $5  a  ton,  there  would  be  nobody 
out  there  who  would  burn  anything  but  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  No ;  but  you  are  quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  except  in  factories.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is,  why  this  anthracite  coal  has  been  mined  in  such  limited 
imounts — why  it  has  not  been  gotten  out  in  larger  amounts  and 
opened  up. 

ilr.  Xeale.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  coal  could  not 
be  sold  at  a  profit  in  any  greater  quantities  than  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  we  mean  by  "profit."  I  am 
ping  to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  on  this,  Mr.  Neale.  What  is  your 
feeding  mine? 

ilr.  Neale.  The  Buck  Run  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  coal  do  you  say  you  have  in  the 
ground  there  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  have  about  three  and  a  half  million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  own  that  ground? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  you  own  the  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  it  is  all  under  lease. 

The  Chairman.  You  lease  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  we  lease  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay?     What  is  the  lease? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  lease  is  about  35  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  From  whom  do  you  lease  it  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  lease  a  part  of  it  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
foal  A  Iron  Co.  and  part  from  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Ihere  any  limitation  in  the  lease  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  to  you  of  how  much  coal  you 
»re  to  take  out  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  we  have  a  minimum  amount  that  we  must  mine 
^h  year,  which  is  a  very  nominal  figure. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  coal  deposit  of  yours  do  you 
^tse  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  \ 

Mr.  Neale.  What  percentage  of  the  total? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  think  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  land  would 
probably  run  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  whom  do  you  lease  the  balance  of  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  lease  the  balance  from  a  man  named  Strenge. 
The  lease  is  in  the  name  of  Julia  and  G.  W.  Strenge. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  connection  with  the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  He  just  simply  owns  this  land,  he  and  his  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  just  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  he  was  a  shoe  agent,  I  think,  when  he  bought  this 
land. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  airi  trying  to  get  at  is,  has  he  any  connec- 
tion with  the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  think  any  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  is  just  the  proprietor  of  some  ground 
that  happened  to  have  some  anthracite  under  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Three-quarters  of  your  ground  you  lease  from  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Co.,  and  you  pay  35  cents  a  ton  for  the  coal 
in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  we  pay  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  is  there  in  an  acre  of  ground, 
speaking  roughly? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  30,000  tons,  Senator,  in  the  richest  of  the 
acreage. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  thousand  tons;  so  that  that  makes  $10,500 
that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  would  get  out  of  1 
acre  of  that  ground  in  royalties? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  did  not  figure  it;  but,  as  I  say,  that  is  in  the  richest 
of  the  areas.  Now,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  way  those  coal  basins 
lie,  you  will  see  from  this  little  sketch  that  there  is  a  great  diflference 
in  the  amount  of  coal  in  an  acre.  That,  we  will  say,  would  be  the 
surface.  Now,  if  you  project  the  lines,  the  acres  Ij^ing  in  there  would 
contain  this  vein,  you  see.  Then  the  acres  lying  in  here  would  con- 
tain another  vein;  so  those  acres  would  contain  both  veins,  but  the 
acres  between  this  outcrop  and  that  outcrop  would  only  contain  one 
vein. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  get  into  details.  What  is  the  average 
tonnage  per  acre  of  the  ground  that  you  have  rented  from  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  CoalA  Iron  Co.  i 

Mr.  Neale.  I  figured  it  on  the  basis  of  a  thousand  tons  to  the  foot 
acre,  and  we  have  about  30  feet  of  thickness  on  the  property — 30  feet 
of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  make  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  would  make  30,000  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  thousand  tons  to  the  acre  at  35  cents  a  ton 
is  how  much? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  would  be  $10,500. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  are  getting  $10,500  an  acre  for  the  coal  under  the  ground  as  it  is 
taken  up,  without  any  expense  to  them? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  where  it  would  produce  that  much  coal. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  be  interesting,  now,  if  jou  know,  to  tell 
us  on  what  valuation  they  are  paying  taxes  on  this  ground  that  is 
worth  $10,500  an  acre.    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Neai^.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  They  are  not  paying  taxes 
on  anything  like  a  valuation  of  that  kind,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  they  are  pay- 
ing taxes  on  a  valuation  of  about  $5  an  acre? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  $5  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  that  is  true.  Somebody  told  me  that, 
and  it  is  just  a  shot  in  the  dark. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  just  want  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Neai*e.  In  the  case  of  the  land  which  we  lease  from  them,  while 
we  pay  the  taxes,  yet  the  land  is  assessed  to  them,  and  they  bill  us  for 
the  taxes.  We  have  an  adjacent  piece  on  which  we  pay  the  taxes,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  worked  out,  but  at  all  events  our  name  ap- 
pears on  that  as  paying  taxes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  pay  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  we  pay  on  the  basis  of  about  $750  an  acre 
Taluation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  surface  and  coal,  both? 

Mr.  Neal£.  That  would  be  the  whole  thing;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing,  surface  and  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  Of  course  there  is  no  value  in  the  surface,  you  un- 
derstand. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  value  in  the  surface? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  That  ground  is  pretty  rough  land? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  the  roughest  in  the  world. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  they  pay  for  the  land  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  not  any  idea.    They  bought  it  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  pay  35  cents  a  ton,  and  pay  the  taxes,  too? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes ;  we  pay  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  addition  to  your  royalty? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Ca  has  that  deposit,  out  of  which  it  is  going  to  get  in  the  end  $10,500 
per  acre,  and  it  does  not  even  have  to  pay  the  taxes  on  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  not  since  we  took  it.  You  understand,  of  course, 
Senator,  that  they  bought  it  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
many  years  before  they  get  their  ultimate  $10,500. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  that;  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  you  pay  the  taxes  on  the  ground,  and  you  pay  them  the  royalty 
as  fast  as  you  get  it  out,  there  is  no  special  inducement  for  them  to 
get  it  out?^ 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  looking  at  it  purely  as  a  royalty  proposition,  of 
course  the  quicker  we  get  it  out,  the  better  it  is  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  when  you  get  it  out  on  a  royalty  basis,  it 
comes  in  competition  with  the  mines  they  are  mining  themselves ;  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  got  it  out  very  fast  and  thi'ew  it  on  to 
the  market  and  broke  the  market,  that  would  injure  them  on  the  co«^ 
that  they  get  out  of  their  own  mines? 
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Mr.  Nbale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  maximum  provided  in  your  lease? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  there  is  no  maximum  figure,  Senator.  There  is 
a  minimum. 

Senator  Kxnfon.  There  is  a  minimum,  but  not  a  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see :  You  have  had  something  to  do, 
I  do  not  mean  with  regulating  freight  rates  at  all,  because  I  do  not 
think  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  that;  but,  I  mean,  you  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  question  of  freight  rates  to  the  market, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.    You  ship  over  the  Reading  company's  line? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  ship  over  the  Reading  and  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  The  Reading  Railroad,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
owned  by  a  holding  company  that  also  owns  and  holds  the  coal 
mines. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  The  Reading  company  is  the  holding  company, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  Reading  company  is  the  holding  comply, 
and  the  Reading  company  owns  two  things:  One  is  the  railroad  to 
transport  the  coal  to  market,  and  the  other  is  the  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  an  excessive  freight  rate  should  be 
fixed  on  the  coal  to  market,  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  because 
while  that  is  charged  up  to  the  coal,  the  company  gets  it  back 
in  the  way  of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  As  I  understand  it,  sir;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  the  case  with  the  Reading  company 
which  is  the  holding  company  for  the  railroad  and  the  coal  company ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  outsider  like  yourself,  who  has  to  mine  coal 
and  has  to  send  it  over  a  railroad,  if  you  have  to  pay  this  excessive 
rate  you  do  not  get  any  part  of  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  those  rates? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  in  any 
wise  to  testify  to  freight  rates.  That  has  been  picked  over  for  10 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint  about  them? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  thmk  I  have  ever  made  any  official  complaint 
about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  you  Irish  tenants  for  these  English 
landlords  ever  dared  to  make  a  complaint  about  them  [laughter]  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  purely  figurative.  You  have  some 
opinions  about  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  always  thought.  Senator,  that  the  rates  are  too 
high;  but  in  the  same  breath  I  must  say  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  bodies,  have  had  a  pick 
at  them,  and  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  them  appreciably* 
Something  has  gone  off,  but  not  much. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  pretty  severe  arraignment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  seems 
tome. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  at  one  time  a  canal  that  hauled  a  good 
deal  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  Yes;  before  my  day,  though,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  canal? 

Mr.  Neaub.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  name  of  the  canal.  I  think  it 
was  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Who  got  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  understand  that  that  has  been  bought  by  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railway  Co.  I  am  not  sure,  but  1  think  it  is 
probably  owned  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.  is 
owned  by  the  Reading  holding  company? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  railroad  got  hold  of  this  canal  what 
happened  to  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  canal,  I  know,  now,  is  almost  inactive;  but  I  ami 
not  sure.  Senator,  that  the  Reading  company  really  does  own  it. 
That  is  just  simply  my  impression  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  undei-stand  that  as  a  matter  of  publia 
history  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  the  railroad  got  hold  of  it,  the  canal 
went  into  what  old  Grover  Cleveland  described  as  "innocuous- 
desuetude  "  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Pretty  much  so ;  yes.  There  is  very  little  coal  shipped 
over  the  canal  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  time,  it  was  a  rival  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  its  rates  were,  compared  to  the 
railroad  rates,  before  the  railroad  got  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  not  an  idea.  I  think  its  rates  now  are  perhaps 
15  or  20  or  30  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  railroad  rates. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  slower  is  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  slower  that  the  railroad  is  the  preferable 
route,  is  it  not?  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  and  when  I 
have  I  think  I  am  through,  except  for  a  little  information  that  I 
asked  you  to  get.  Mr.  Neale,  if  you  had  yourself  had  the  ownership- 
and  control  of  the  anthracite  mmes,  without  anybody  to  hinder  or 
interfere  with  you,  in  the  year  1914,  could  you  have  furnished  all  the- 
anthracite  coal  that  was  needed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  In  the  year  1914? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  it  was  furnished.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  could  have  done  that,  and  you  could 
have  furnished  more  if  it  was  called  for,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  yes;  we  could  have,  with  the  development  and  the 
men. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  have  furnished  more  in  1915,  could 
you  not? 
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Mr.  Neale.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  idle  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1915  or  not,  but  I  think  there  was  more  or  less 
idleness  during  that  summer. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  have  furnished  all  that  was  neces- 
sary during  the  year  1916,  could  you  not^ 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  have  furnished  all  that  was  neces- 
sary during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  could  you  not  ?  You  said  you  had 
plenty  of  cars,  and  that  you  could  get  the  labor. 

Mr.  Neale.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  we  could  get  the  labor  then,  Senator. 
At  least,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  say  that?  Very  well,  if  I  am  mis- 
taken  

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  could  have  got  the  labor  if  you 
liad  paid  this  extra  $1.40  that  you  have  since  raised  labor  to,  could 
jrou  not?  Have  you  any  doubt,  as  a  fair  man  and  as  a  practical  man. 
that  if  you  had  had  control  of  those  mines  in  the  winter  of  1917-18, 
:and  haa  seen  the  prospect  of  a  coal  shortage  some  months  aheadi,  as 
jrou  and  everybody  else  did  see  it,  and  as  the  coal  trade  saw  it,  and  as 
All  the  coal  trade  spoke  of  it,  you  could,  by  raising  the  wages  to  where 
they  are  now,  have  gotten  plenty  of  labor,  and  gotten  out  enough 
<oal  to  have  fully  supplied  the  demands  of  the  eastern  anthracite  ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Senator,  I  can  not  quite  agree  wnth  you  on  the  labor, 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  was  taken  away  from 
us  to  some  extent  by  the  draft.  In  the  second  place,  had  we  gone 
up  to  whatsoever  point  you  might  mention  in  paying  our  men,  the 
other  fellow  would  have  gone  up  a  little  higher,  you  see,  and  out- 
bid us. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  fellow? 

Mr.  Neale.  For  instance,  the  Hog  Island  shipyard,  the  Janes- 
Tille  Iron  Works,  making  munitions,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  war 
activity  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Boston  and  Washington, 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  that  statement  is  that  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  this  committee  from  almost  every  source  in  its  last 
hearings  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  plenty  of  labor  that  could 
be  gotten  in  all  of  these  mines,  and  particularly  that  a  slight  raise 
in  wages  would  have  held  all  the  labor,  and  nioi*e  labor  than  they 
needed.    That  is  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Neale.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  the  facts  and  the  figures  bear 
that  out,  if  you  will  think  that  during  1917,  we  will  say,  the  immi- 
gration was  perhaps  250,000  people,  as  against  a  million  people  in 
1914  and  1915.  We,  were  seriously  short  of  our  foreign  miported 
labor,  the  labor  that  came  in  from  abroad.  In  the  meantime  we  had 
lost  many  of  our  laborei-s  to  the  army,  you  know.  Wo  had  lost  a 
^reat  number  of  men  to  these  war  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  exempt  from  the  draft  the  men  that 
"were  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Neale.  Indeed  they  did  not,  sir.  I  can  speak  with  feeling  on 
that  subject,  having  tried  very  hard  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav,  then,  that  there  was  a  labor  shortage 
in  1917—18? 
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Mr.  Neale,  Oh,  very  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  that  was  one  that  could  not  have  been 
made  up  by  an  increase  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have.  I  think  it  would  have 
simply  made  a  bad  matter  worse^  Senator. 

The  Chahiman.  Then  why  did  it  not  make  a  bad  matter  worse 
when  they  raised  the  wages  here  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Xeale.  By  raising  the  wages  the  other  day  they  simply 
stabilized  the  labor  situation  as  between  the  anthracite  and  the 
bituminous  and  the  anthracite  and  various  war  industries. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  stabilized  it  the  other  day,  why  should  it 
not  have  stabilized  it  twelve  months  ago?  Why  would  it  have 
been  ruinous  then  ? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Because  at  that  time  it  was  before  the  President  had' 
decided  to  reallv  stabilize  wages.  Then  there  was  no  effort  at 
governmental  control  in  reference  to  wages;  and  the  Hog  Island 
people,  the  Bethlehem  people,  the  DuPont  people,  all  the  war  ac-^ 
tivities,  went  ahead  and  did  what  they  chose.  Now,  then,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  or  five  months  the  President  said :  "  No ;  that 
must  stop.  We  have  got  to  stabilize  this  thing,  to  keep  "down  this- 
perpetual  flow  of  labor  from  one  industry  to  the  other  and  thei> 
back  again. " 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  then,  your  contention  is  this — 
that  you  would  have  had  two  difficulties  in  the  imaginary  case  I  have 
put ;  that  is,  supposing  you  to  be  the  manager  of  all  the  coal  mines. 
The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  that  there  were  some  people  taken  in 
the  draft  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  nmst  admit  that  that  was  not  your  chief 
difficulty,  because  the  total  number  of  men  taken  from  the  col- 
lieries  in  the  country  in  the  draft  could  not  have  been  very  large. 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  between  the  draft.  Senator,  and  the  voluntary 
enUstment 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  draft  and  the  volimtary  enlist- 
ment. Between  those  two,  what  proportion  of  your  labor  did  you 
lose? 

Mr.  Xeale.  I  think,  all  told,  we  are  somewhere  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  men  short,  less  than  our  normal  supply  of  labor^ 
Call  it  35,000. 

The  Chaebman.  Did  that  come  from  the  draft  and  enlistment 

Mr.  Neale.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised. 

The  Chairman.  Or  did  it  come  from  these  other  causes? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  probably  the  draft  and  the  enlistment,  just 
to  make  a  rough  figure,  would  account  for  at  least  half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Half  of  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  lose  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  rest  of  it  is  made  up  of  men  that  drifted  awajr 
to  these  various  war  activities  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  case  where  the  Government  itself 
was  bidding  against  itself  and  the  coal  mines..    That  was  a  blunder^ 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  everybody  admits  that  it  was  a  blunder. 
Nobody  is  criticizing  anybody  very  harshly  for  it.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  come-;  that  is  all,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  single  time  when  you  could  not  have 
gotten  enough  coumion  labor  to  have  taken  the  coal  out  of  these 
culm  banks  and  put  it  on  the  cars  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that 
jou  could  have  supplied  the  City  of  New  York,  and  kept  the  people 
there  f  t-om  being  cold  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  We  could  not  have  taken  out  enough  coal  of  the  kind 
that  the  City  of  New  York  wanted,  Senator,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  do  you  niean — some  manufacturing 
stuff,  some  of  these  finer  grades? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  had  that  finer  grade  to  have  sent 
to  New  York,  it  would  have  taken  the  place  or  some  other  coal 
in  the  factories,  would  it  not,  and  thus  would  have  released  some 
other  coal  to  the  people  who  needed  it  to  burn  in  their  houses? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  only  thing  it  could  have  possibly  relieved  would 
have  been  a  certain  amount  of  soft  coal,  which  the  people  did  not 
want  to  burn  in  their  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see:  They  wanted  the  soft  coal  to  bum 
in  apailments  and  in  office  buildings  and  in  hotels.  In  all  that 
class  of  buildings,  either  soft  coal  could  be  used,  or  these  small 
varieties  of  anthracite  coal;  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  what  their  equipment  is,  but  I  should 
say  that  in  New  York  the  great  bulk  of  the  buildings  of  the  type 
you  mention  are  equipped  for  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  had  gotten  out  this  culm  in 
great  quantities,  as  you  could  have  done,  at  least  the  office  buildings 
could  have  been  kept  warm,  and  the  hotels  warm,  and  the  apart- 
ments warm? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  but,  Senator,  you  nmst  remember  that  in  doing 
this  it  is  necessary  to  build  these  plants  as  well  as  to  operate  the 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Neale.  And  that  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  labor  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  regular,  going,  fresh-mined 
collieries  were  kept  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  men  ready  with 
their  washeries,  anxious  to  make  leases  on  culm  banks,  and  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  have  these  leases  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  know  of  no  case  excepting  this  one  that  Miss  Logan 
mentioned,  this  Mount  Hope  case. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York  under- 
took to  acquire  culm  banks  and  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  have 
them  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  I  know  nothing  about,  excepting  that  I  have  been 
told  that  the  city  of  New  York  has  bought  a  culm  bank  and  is  in 
possession  of  one  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  really  serious  when  you  say  that  with  this 
coal  shortage  confronting  the  country  washeries  coula  not  have  been 
built  that  would  have  gotten  out  vast  quantities  of  culm  that  is  right 
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on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  each  of  these  machines  handling,  you 
say,  1,500  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  Neale,  I  am  very  serious,  Senator,  in  saying  that  taking  the 
industry  as  a  whole  I  think  it  rose  to  the  occasion  splendidly;  not 
that  it  can  not  be  criticised  here  and  there,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  No:  I  am  not  talking  about  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  I  am  talking  aoout  the  plain,  practical  proposition  that  here 
on  top  of  the  ground  were  mountains  of  this  culm,  which  I  am  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  you  say  is  as  good  as  any  kind  of  coal,  except 
that  it  has  been  broken  up  finer  than  the  ordinary  coal  coming  out  of 
the  mines ;  that  a  washery  that  you  say  will  only  cost  $250,000  would 
handle  1,500  tons  a  day;  that  there  were  cars  there  to  ship  it;  that 
conunon  labor  could  handle  it.  Now,  I  am  asking,  with  those  condi- 
tions, and  the  country  freezing  to  death  last  winter,  with  factories 
obliged  to  stop,  why  it  is  that  arrangements  were  not  made  to  market 
that  culm  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  There  were  two  big  deterrents.  Senator.  One  was  the 
shortage  of  men,  and  the  other  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  material ; 
and  tliey  were  very  real  deterrents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  tried  to  get  mate- 
rial to  build  a  washery  who  was  not  able  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Neaub.  We  were  talking  about  that  the  other  day,  and  I  pre- 
sume, as  far  as  I  know,  that  they  have  all  ultimately  gotten  it,  but  it 
has  been  a  tedious  wait;  and  in  the  meantime  the  requirements  of  the 
breaker  of  the  fresh-mined  plant,  which  is  producing  70  per  cent  of 
what  the  people  of  New  York  want,  must  be  taken  care  of.  Senator, 
ahead  of  a  washery  which  is  producing  only  20  to  25  per  cent  of  what 
the  people  of  New  York  want. 

The  Chaikman.  But  why  would  the  construction  of  a  washery — 
a  thing  that  you  have  described  here  and  that  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  machinery  of  a  coal  mine — stop  you  from  going  on  with 
your  coal  mining? 

Mr.  NeaLiE.  It  has  exactly  the  same  kind  of  machinery.  Senator — 
exactly.  Your  rolls,  your  shafting,  your  pulleys,  your  scrapers,  ele- 
vators, buckets,  everything  that  is  in  the  thing,  are  exactly  the  same 
stuff  that  you  use  in  a  breaker. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  may  ask  you  the 
question,  when  you  have  not  skillful  men  to  operate  the  mines  you 
can  run  the  same  machinery  that  you  employ  to  bring  the  coal  out  of 
the  mine  to  prepare  coal  from  the  culm  bank,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Nealk.  Yes ;  quite  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  this  further  question :  Did  this 
matter  of  granting  the  permit  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  supply  this 
culm  coal  ever  have  the  consideration  of  the  fuel  administrator  here? 

Mr.  Neale.  Mr.  Garfield? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  came  up  to  me.  Senator, 
through  a  coal  inspector.  We  have  in  Schuylkill  County,  in  charge 
there,  a  Captain  Halberstadt,  who  is  the  local  fuel  administrator,  and 
working  under  him  is  a  man  named  Conway,  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years;  and  perhaps  three  or  four  or  five  weeks  ago,  one 
time  when  I  was  home,  Conway  telephoned  to  me  and  told  me  about 
this  situation  and  wanted  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  about  that 
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coal,  whether  New  York  should  take  this  coal  out  there  unprepared 
or  not;  and  I  told  him,  as  I  recollect,  that  I  thought  it  shouW  not  go 
down  unprepared,  that  it  was  in  sucn  condition  as  not  to  be  suitable 
for  the  uses  of  the  people. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  did  that  to  protect  the  people  of  New 
York  against  their  own  ignorance^  They  wanted  it,  did  they  not? 
They  were  willing  to  pay  for  iti 

Mr.  Neale.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Conway.  He  told  me,  I 
think,  that  perhaps  Dr.  Day  was  the  man  who  had  told  him  about 
the  affair;  that  thev  had  bought  this  thing,  and  I  think  proposed  to 
drop  out  some  of  tne  smallest  of  the  stuff,  but  to  send  it  down  in  an 
unprepared  condition;  I  felt  that  it  was  foolish.  At  the  same  time^ 
I  had  not  seen  the  bank.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  had  never 
seen  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  vou  not  think  it  would  have  been  better  to 
permit  them  to  have  inferior  coal  than  not  to  have  any  coal  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  I  felt  very  sure,  and  feel  very  sure  yet.  Senator^ 
that  they  will  have  coal.  I  am  not  anxious  about  the  situation  in 
New  York  at  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  people  who  live  there  seem  to  be  veiy 
anxious. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  they  are. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  are  anxious  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  liable  to  freeze  to  death. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  take  you  back  to  the  point  of  your  saying 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  coal  comes  out  of  the  mines.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  if  you  give  the  people  75  per  cent  of  the  coal  they  need, 
the  difference  between  that  75  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  is  the  point 
of  suffering;  and  if  that  could  be  filled  in,  then  everybody  would  be 
contented. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  is  it  that  in  all  the  years  that  are  past, 
with  this  culm  lying  on  the  surface,  and  so  cheap  to  get  out,  it  has 
not  been  gotten  out  and  sent  to  the  market  ?  There  is  a  reason  for 
that.    Now,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  In  past  years? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  they  have  sent  out  tremendous  quantities  of  it  in 
past  years.  The  Lackawanna,  for  instance,  which  started  out  20 
years  ago  with  enormous  piles  of  it,  is  pretty  nearly  cleaned  up  to- 
day.   They  are  right  on  the  ragged  edge  of  their  supply. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  sent  it  out  and  sold  it  right  along  on 
the  market  at  the  same  price  that  they  sold  coal  out  of  the  mine; 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  know  what  the  selling  price  has  been,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they  sold  it  for  virtually  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  Although  it  did  not  cost  anything  like  as  much 
to  take  this  culm  that  was  up  there  as  it  did  to  take  the  coal  out  of 
the  mine? 

Mr.  Neale.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  got  this  situation,  and  I  want  you 
to  explain  it  if  you  can :  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  under  the  ground 
that  costs  a  certain  amount  to  get  it  out.     Here  is  a  great  deal  ot 
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coal  above  the  ground  that  costs  a  much  smaller  amount  to  send  to 
the  market.  This  coal  is  allowed  to  remain  above  the  ground  for 
years  and  years  anfl  yeai-s,  being  fed  into  the  market  slovs^ly  and 
^dually,  and  the  price  kept  up  to  a  level  with  the  price  of  the  coal 
that  is  taken  out  of  the  mines.  Now,  why  was  that*  Was  not  that 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  price  up,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
broken  by  throwing  in  the  cheaper  coal  at  something  like  what  it 
cost  to  produce  it?     When  I  say  "the  cheaper  coal,"  I  mean  the  culm. 

Mr.  Neaue.  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  culm  or  what 
we  call  washery  coal  that  was  shipped  in  normal  years  was  regulated 
by  the  amount  that  the  market  would  take  at  a  price  which  made  a 
fair  price  for  the  fresh-mined  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Now,  that  is  a  frank  answer,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  So  that  the  plain  situation  about  the  whole  coal 
condition  is  this :  These  great  companies  known  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies owned  vast  deposits  of  coal,  and  indeed  about  75  or  80  per 
rent  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  there  was  under  the  ground,  and 
they  owned  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  culm  that  was  above 
^und.     That  is  true  that  far,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  If  your  figures  are  right.  They  own,  of  course,  a 
very  large  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Substantially,  I  mean.  They  published  their 
price  lists,  one  of  which  you  have  produced  here,  containing  prices 
fixed  so  that  they  could  make  a  good  profit  on  the  coal  that  wa$ 
under  the  ground,  that  they  had  to  take  out  of  the  ground.  That 
is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  was  established  on  the  basis  of  fresh-mined  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;   and  it  made  a  profit  to  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Neaue.  That,  of  course,  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  There  can  not  be  any  dispute  about  that.  They 
were  not  digging  this  coal  for  fun.  They  fixed  this  price  so  that 
they  would  make  a  profit  on  their  coal  under  the  ground.  That  is 
>elf-evident,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  that  would  be  a  fair  inference.  They  set  a 
price 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  doubt  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Xeal«.  Well,  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  companies,  Senator, 
went  along  at  either  no  margin  or  a  very  small  margin.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  to  be  the  case  if  you  will  look  into  it. 

The  Chairman.    I  am  talking  about  these  big  companies. 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  think  if  you 
will  look  up  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  you 
will  find  that  they  went  along  for  years  either  at  a  loss 

ITie  Chairman.  That  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  they  had 
in  their  stock ;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  plain  proposition  that 
these  coal  prices  w^ere  fixed  upon  the  coal  that  was  to  be  mined  from 
the  ground,  and  a  profit  was  supposed  to  be  added  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Neale,  That  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  that  would  give  them 
a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  profit  on  vours,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  On  our  fresh-mined  coal! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neal£.  Not  universally. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  but  by  and  large — of  course  not  univer- 
sally. I  have  tried  lawsuits  for  money,  and  sometimes  I  did  not 
get  paid  for  them,  but  generally  I  got  something*  out  of  them.  Now, 
that  is  the  way  you  did  with  your  coal  mine,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  you  said  you  thought  you  would  not  go  into 
that.  Senator.  We  were  on  this  subject  before,  and  you  suggested 
that  we  should  not  go  into  it 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  if  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Neale.  Something  was  said  about  the  profits  of  som^  of  these 
mines,  and  you  said:  "  We  will  not  go  into  that." 

The  Chairman.  I  said  I  would  not  go  into  in  then;  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  from  you  is  just  a  general  statement,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition. 

Mr.  Neale.  Oh,  as  a  general  proposition  there  was  a  fair  profit. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  money  at  these  prices  that  were  fixed 
upon  this  coal  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
'  The  Chairman.  Now  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  qQestion,  out  of 
which  I  wanted  to  evolve  a  sort  oi  a  syllogism,  if  it  was  possible 
to  do  it.  We  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  railroad  companies, 
or  the  railroad  coal  companies,  as  we  call  them,  had  two  sources  of 
supply  for  the  market.  One  was  the  coal  in  the  ground,  and  the 
other  was  the  coal  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  fixed  a  price  on  the  coal  in  the  ground  so 
that  they  could  reasonably  anticipate  a  profit  to  be  made  out  of 
that  coal  when  it  was  mined? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  then  became  manifest  that  if  they  would  send 
this  culm  into  the  market  at  a  mere  fair  profit  on  that,  that  would 
break  the  market  price  on  the  coal  coming  out  of  the  ground; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  kept  the  two  prices  at  the  same  level? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  way  they  could  keep  them  at  the 
same  level  would  be  by  not  sending  too  much  culm  to  the  market. 
If  they  did  send  too  much  culm  to  the  market,  they  would  break 
the  price  of  coal;  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  explanation  of  culm  not  being 
marketed  is  that  the  gentlemen  who  control  the  market  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  the  price  of  coal  cut  by  sending  too  much  of  this 
cheaper  material  down  for  people  to  bum.  That  is  where  we  come 
out,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  think  that  is  where  you  come  out. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  Neale? 

Mr.  Neale.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  as  to  the  fact  about 
what  the  other  fellow  said.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  coal  business? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  know  this  on  general  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Xeale.  And  that  is,  that  if  the  owners  of  these  culm  banks 
had  seen  fit  to  take  out  each  day  as  nuich  as  it  was  physically 
possible  to  take  out,  there  would  have  been  a  terrific  drop  on  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  And  if,  then,  there  had  been  a  real  competitive 
status,  for  instance  if  you  had  owned  all  the  cuhn  and  these  gentle- 
men had  owned  all  the  coal  under  the  ground,  and  you  had  not 
gotten  up  any  combination  between  you,  there  would  have  been  one 
of  two  things  happen,  culm  would  have  gone  on  the  market  at  a 
t^ertain  level  and  supplied  that  market  which  especially  was  adapted 
to  culm,  and  the  other  coal  would  have  been  on  the  market  and  sup- 
plied a  limited  market,  or  else  you  would  have  sold  your  culm  under 
them,  and  they  would  not  have  worked  their  mines  until  those  people 
had  gotten  all  the  coal  tliey  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  price  of  mined  coal  w^ould  have  been  higher. 

The  Chair^ian.  Yes,  but  there  would  have  been  two  kinds  of 
coal,  one  cheap  and  the  other  dear. 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes,  the  price  of  coal  properly  mined  would  have  been 
proportionately  high. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  because  they  would  have  had  to  have  thrown 
awavthirtv  per  cent  of  their  product,  or  sold  it  very  low. 

The  CiiAiR^fAN.  WTiy? 

Mr.  Neale.  Because  I,  coming  on  with  my  tremendous  tonnage 
from  the  dirt  banks,  could  undersell  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  the  way  to  accom- 
plish the  object  is  to  keep  the  price  up  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
mined  coal? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  argument.  I  was  only  answering 
your  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  know,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  argue 
the  question  with  you.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  people  of  the 
Tnited  States  freezing  for  want  of  coal,  or  for  them  to  be  short  of 
coal  or  to  be  suffering  any  hardship  for  want  of  coal,  in  time  of  war 
or  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  lying  m  mountains  on  the  surface,  and 
all  that  you  had  to  do  was  to  run  it  through  a  washer  and  take  it 
down  to  the  market,  and  somehow  or  other  I  think  you  should  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Neale.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  this  washed  coal  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  there  has  not  been  enough  to  furnish  or 
supply  the  demands  and  the  people  who  are  suffering  came  and 
asked  permission  to  use  this  cheap  coal,  and  they  proposed  to  take 
it  themselves,  and  they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  supplying  the 
poor  people  of  New  York.  Of  course  if  that  coal  had  been  taken, 
and  the  people  of  New  York,  the  poor  people,  had  been  supplied  with 
it,  it  would  necessarily  have  affected  the  price  of  other  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  No,  Senator,  not  now. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Either  that,  or  they  would  not  have  shipped 
it  there;  because  you  expect  to  supply  these  people  in  New  York 
with  the  good  coal.    That  is  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Neale.  With  prepared  coal. 
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Senator  Vardaman,  With  prepared  coal.  Now,  if  they  had  had 
this  coal  that  they  wanted,  and  it  was  suflScient  for  them,  they 
would  not  have  paid  you  the  price  you  were  going  to  charge  them 
for  this  prepared  coal.  You  are  simply  takmg  advantage  of  the 
necessities  oi  people  to  extort  these  enormous  prices  for  coal,  when 
your  failure  to  let  these  men  in  New  York  have  it  will  not  only 
result  in  people  suffering,  freezing,  but  will  put  them  under  this 
additional  disadvantage,  that  if  they  can  get  any  coal  at  all  now, 
they  have  to  pay  two  prices. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  would  have  to  take  the  blame  for  that  policy. 
Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  to  blame.  We 
are  not  dealing  here  with  policies  or  with  men,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  great  governmental  function,  and  we  want  to  know  why 
this  function  has  not  been  properly  performed,  because  this  depart- 
ment was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  as  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience  for  the  men  that  happen  to  hold  the  office  oi 
perform  the  function  under  a  certain  statutory  enactment.  Now,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  people  of  New  York  when  they 
are  freezing,  who  is  to  blame,  but  it  does  make  a  difference  to  a 
Senator  of  a  Congressman  or  an  officer  of  the  law  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supplying:  these  people.    It  does  make  a  difference  with  us. 

Mr.  Neale.  The  thing  comes  down  to  this.  Senator,  and  that  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  right  and  proper  and  wise  for  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  allow  these  dirt  banks  to  be  picked  up  and  shipped 
to  market  just  exactly  as  they  were,  or  whether  it  was  essential  to 
clean  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.    Now,  we  do  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.    No. 

The  Chairman.     Senator  Vardaman  does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Neale.    Well,  I  thought — 

The  Chairman.  What  the  Senator  means  by  his  statement  is  this, 
that  with  a  shortage  of  coal  confronting  the  country,  why  did  not  the 
Fuel  Administration  take  steps  to  get  these  culm  banks  opened  up 
and  the  coal  sent  to  market,  enough  to  supply  the  market,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  question  about  taking  care  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Neale.  May  I  suggest.  Senator,  how  much  this  tonnage  from 
the  dirt  banks  has  increased  in  the  last  vear  or  so? 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  You  have 
got  the  coal  there,  and  it  has  not  increase!  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Mr.  Neale.  Suppose  it  has  not.  Senator,  there  is  a  limit  to  all 
things.  You  cannot  do  any  more  than  you  can  get  men  and  material 
to  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  you  can  permit  men  who  have  the  men 
and  materials  to  do  things.  They  were  not  asking  you  to  do  it.  They 
were  asking  you  to  permit  them  to  supply  what  was  necessary  to  get 
out  this  coal. 

Mr.  Neale.  But  they  were  going  to  draw  the  labor  and  the  ma- 
terial from  the  very  same  sources  of  supply  as  the  existing  plants 
were  going  to  draw  from. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that,  Mr.  Neale.  Of  course  we 
will  not  get  anything  here  by  getting  into  an  argument. 

Mr.  Neale.    No. 
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The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  cuhn  was  there 
above  the  ^ound ;  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Neale.    Certainly,  yes. 

The  Chaihman.    And  the  fact  is  that  there  were  cars? 

Mr.  Xeale.     Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fact  is  that  while  culm  w  as  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  coal  taken  out  of  the  mines,  you  have  produced  and 
taken  to  market  300,000  tons  less  than  you  did  last  year,  including 
the  culni.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neale.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  you  have  been  taking  more  culm, 
vou  have  not  been  getting  as  much  coal  out  of  tlie  mines.  That  is  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Neale.     Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  reason  is  there  for 
not  having  gotten  out  enough  of  this  culm  and  sent  it  to  the  market ; 
and  further,  what  reason  is  there  for  not  sending  it  to  the  market 
at  its  fair  price  in  proportion  to  mined  coal — in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  getting  out  coal  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  will  answer — this  is  only  repetition — that  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  thing  has  been  in  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of 
labor  for  washing  out  these  banks.     ' 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  assuming  that  you  had  the 
washeries — and  that  is  a  separate  question  I  am  going  to  take  up — 
how  many  men  does  it  take  on  a  washery  to  nm  it?  Now,  we  will 
take  the  average  bank,  with  the  average  conditions ;  how  many  men 
does  it  take  to  run  one  of  these  washeries  that  gets  out  1,500  tons 
a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  should  say  anywhere  from  30  to  50  men. 

The  Chairman^  Let  us  strike  an  average.  Would  40  be  a  fair 
average? 

Mr.  Neale.  Perhaps  40  would  be  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  men  would  get  out  fifteen  hundred  tons 
a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  a  day — you  must  remember 
that  is  under  very  good  conditions.  I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  say 
800  to  1,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  go  to  800  to  1,000  tons?  That 
would  be  33  tons  a  day  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.    It  is  a  big  yield  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  big  yield? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  now,  that  you  claim  you  could 
not  have  gotten  the  men  to  have  operated  and  gotten  this  large  per- 
<^ntage  of  30  tons  a  day,  when  you  had  men  working  in  the  nnnes 
getting  out  only  5  to  6  tons?  Why  did  you  not  take  those  men  out 
of  the  mines  and  put  them  in  these  washeries  to  get  out  the  coal  in 
<iuantities?  Why  could  you  not  have  done  that?  I  am  assuming 
now  that  there  was  no  outside  labor? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes.  Well,  now,  you  must  remember  again  that  out 
of  that  1,000  tons  a  day,  or  whatever  this  washery  is  putting  out, 
there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  it  that  is  coal  desirable  for  use  for 
the  householder. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  iis  waive  that.  We  are  talking  about  supply- 
ing the  market.  We  have  gone  over  that.  I  am  talking  about  getting 
out  the  quantities.  I^t  us  stick  to  the  labor.  You  could  have  taken 
labor  out  of  the  mines,  that  was  producing  only  5  or  6  tons  a  day, 
and  put  those  men  in  washeries  where  they  would  have  produced 
anywhere  from  30  to  35  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  the  labor 
that  you  used  there  is  for  the  most  part  common  labor,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  it  available  if  you  paid  pretty  good  wages? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  there  was  not  plenty  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my  State  I  could  have 
gotten  you  fifty  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  without  diffi- 
culty that  could  have  done  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Neale.  Common  labor  in  the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been,  I  might  sav,  probably  the  most  difficult  to  jxot. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  Here  are  some  figures  on  that,  but  Mr.  Norris  knows 
more  about  these  than  I  do.  I  wonder  if  vou  will  allow  him  to  tell 
you  about  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  go  right  along. 

Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Norris,  what  do  you  pay  for  the  common  outside- 
labor? 
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Mr.  Norris.  Senator,  may  I  make  just  a  little  explanation  of  the 
situation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norris.  There  is  no  standard  rate  of  labor  in  the  anthracite 
reriori.    It  is  different  by  small  amounts  in  every  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norris.  WhRt  I  am  giving  here  is  general  averages  based  on 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  production,  and  these  averages  are  based  on 
the  figures  of  actual  payrolls  from  December,  1915,  to  May,  191S, 
inclusive.  These  are  the  average  earnings,  and  there  will  be  mate- 
rial variations  through  the  region. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  average  earnings  per  week? 

Mr.  Norris.  Per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  take  into  account  the  question  of 
whether  the  man  is  continuously  employed,  or  are  those  the  wages 
paid  for  the  number  of  days  that  they  are  employed? 

Mr.  Norris.  These  are  the  wages  for  the  number  of  days  that  they 
are  employed.  This  is  based.  Senator,  on  the  number  of  shifts 
worked  and  the  number  of  days  worked  on  each  of  these  classes  of 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  figures  show  whether  the  employment 
was  steady  or  whetlier  it  was  broken? 

Mr.  Norris.  They  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not.    All  right,  what  ai*e  the  figures? 

Mr.  Norris.  Employed  labor  is  divided  into  three  general  classes. 
The  lowest  rate  for  boys  was,  under  the  1916  agreement,  $1.19  per 
day.  In  November,  1917,  a  bonus  of  60  cents  a  day  was  added. 
In  November,  1918,  an  additional  bonus  of  60  cents  was  added,  mak- 
ing the  present  rate  $'2.39  per  day. 
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Employed  labor  of  the  second  class 

The  Chairman.  Embracing  what? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Embracing  the  general  unskilled  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Adults,  however;  not  boys? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Well-grown  boys  and  adults. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  somebody  that  does  as  much  as  a  man's 
work? 

ilr.  Norris.  Yes;  a  man's  work. 

Second-class  labor,  $1,905  per  day  under  the  1916  agreement 
In  November,  1917,  there  was  a  90-cent  bonus,  and  in  November, 
1918,  a  03-cent  bonus,  making  the  present  rate  $2.73.}  per  day. 

Outside  lalwr  of  the  third  class,  which  is  the  highest  grade,  im- 
<ler  the  1916  agreement  was  paid  $2.14  per  day.  In  November,  1917, 
a  bonus  of  $1  was  added,  and  in  Novemoer,  1918,  a  bonus  of  $1,  mak- 
ing the  piTsent  rate  $4.14  per  da}\ 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  highest  grade? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  highest  grade  of  outside  common  labor; 
track  la  vers  and  that  type  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  consists  of  the  man  who,  while  he  is  a 
laborer,  still  is  possessed  of  some  peculiar  skill?  He  could  lay  a 
track? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  he  would  be  working  at  laying  a  track,  but  he 
would  be  under  a  boss.  He  would  not  be  capable  himself  of  laying 
a  track.  The  laborers  under  the  breakers  would  be  classed  in  this 
$2.14  class. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  me  the  proportion  of  men  in 
these  employments  that  fell  within  these  three  classes? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Only  in  that  very  general  way,  from  what  I  have  here. 
In  the  first  case  there  were  very  few — in  the  lowest  class  very  few 
in  that.    There  are  very  few  boys  of  that  type  employed  outside. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  second  class  you  have  a  large  proportion? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  the  third  class  we  have  comparatively  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  express  it  in  per  cents? 

Mr.  Norris.  Not  offhand.    I  could. get  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  approximate  it  for  me  now  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  No,  not  now.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  guess  at  it^ 
when  I  have  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  proper.  I  will  thank  you  if  you  will 
give  me  the  percentage  in  each  of  these  classes. 

Mr.  Norris.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  the  present,  the  adult  labor  did  not  possess 
some  particular  skill,  and  which  constituted  the  larger  .class,  got  a 
basic  rate  in  1916  of  what? 

Mr.  Norris.  $1,905. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1914  and  1915  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  know  absolutely,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
in  1916  there  was  a  ten  per  cent  advance,  so  that  it  was  presumably 
about  20  cents  less  than  that,  or  about  $1.70  or  $1.75. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  labor  live?  You  have  been 
bodying  the  labor  situation,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Norris.  No,  I  am  a  mining  engineer.  The  labor  lives,  or- 
diiiarilv,  around  the  collieries. 

The  Chairman.  In  whose  houses? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  In  general,  in  houses  that  are  owned  by  the  laborers. 
In  some  cases,  in  houses  owned  by  the  mining  companies.  In  the 
anthracite  regions  there  are  relatively  very  few  now  owned  by  the 
mining  companies.  When  I  went  into  the  region  35  years  ago  they 
owned  almost  all  of  them;  but  the  men  pretty  generally  now  either 
own  their  own  houses  or  rent  them  from  other  men.  The  mining 
companies  own  very  few.  That  is,  I  assume,  what  you  wanted  to 
ask  me.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  These  companies  that  they  rent  ifrom,  are 
they  subsidiaries? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  legislation,  I  think,  about 
this,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  there  not  ?     I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
miners'  houses.    There  has  been  legislation  as  to  stores. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  now  among  the  labor  over 
there,  as  to  payment  ?     Are  they  paid  in  money  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  paid  in  money  now  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes.  They  have  been  ever  since  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  region;  thirty-odd  years.    Shall  I  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norris.  On  inside  labor,  the  lowest  class — 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Norris.  In  the  mines,  yes.  The  lowest  class,  which  comprises 
almost  entirely  door  boys,  that  is  boys  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  open 
ventilation  doors  and  allow  the  cars  of  coal  to  pass  through,  was  paid 
$1.28  under  the  1916  agreement.  It  had  a  60-cent  bonus  in  1917  and 
a  60-cent  bonus  in  1918,  making  the  present  rate  $2.48. 

The  second  class  of  inside  labor  was  paid  $2.25,  and  with  a  bonus 
of  a  dollar  in  1917  and  one  dollar  in  1918,  the  present  total  rate  is 

The  third  class  of  inside  labor  was  paid  $2.38,  and  with  a  bonus 
of  a  $1.10  in  1917  and  $1.10  in  1918,  is  paid  at  present  $4.58  a  day. 
Those  two  classes  compose  the  general  inside  men.  In  ^neral,  the 
first  class  would  probably  be  largely  timber  men,  or  a  little  higher 
grade  of  men  and  the  second  class  would  be  largely  loaders  and 
transportation  men. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  the  mining? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  am  coming  to  the  miners.  These  are  all  what  are 
known  as  company  men. 

Mr.  Alden.  They  got  the  increased  wage  of  a  dollar  a  day. 

Mr.  Norris.  Shops  and  floating  men  received  a  rate  of  $2.64  under 
the  1916  agreement.  They  had  a  bonus  in  1917  of  60  cents  and  in 
1918  of  60  cents,  making  the  present  rate  $3.84. 

The  second  class,  shops  and  floating  men,  the  rate  was  $2.21 ;  they 
received  a  bonus  of  90  cents  in  1917  and  $1  in  1918,  making  the 
present  rate  $4.11.  The  third  class  received  in  1916  a  rate  of  $2.70. 
They  received  a  bonus  in  1917  of  $1  and  in  1918  of  $1,  making  the 
present  rate  $4.70. 

The  contract  class  received  a  rate  of  $3.36,  a  bonus  of  84  cents  in 
1917  and  of  50  cents  in  1918,  making  the  present  rate  $4.70.  Those 
were  the  men  in  the  repair  shops.  That  would  comprise  blacksmiths 
and  blacksmiths'  helpers,  and  carpenters  working  on  repair  jobs,  and 
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that  type  of  men,  what  is  known  as  the  floating  gang  being  a  grou)> 
of  men  whose  work  is  to  take  care  of  regular  repairs. 

Monthly  men  under  the  1916  agreement  received  $3.46,  and  with 
bonuses  of  88  cents  and  $1.15,  receive  a  present  rate  of  $5.49. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  duty  of  those  monthly  men  ? 

Mr.  Nomas.  Those  monthly  men  comprise  the  bosses,  the  clerks, 
the  hoisting  engineers,  the  pump  men,  and  all  that  class  of  men,  all 
the  men  who  are  employed  at  monthlv  work.  They  are  paid  monthly 
salaries,  and  this  is  merely  worke<)  back  to  a  daily  pay.  Their 
salaries  are  all  by  the  month. 

Contract  miners,  are  the  next  class.  I  should  explain',  again.  A 
miner  in  the  anthracite  region  is  almost  invariably  a  contractor.  He 
contracts  to  mine  the  coal  at  so  much  a  car,  so  much  a  ton,  or  so 
much  a  yard,  depending  upon  the  method  of  work  and  the  custom 
It  the  particular  mine  where  he  is.  These  are  the  average  earnings, 
per  day  work,  worked  out  from  six  months^  payrolls  of  actual 
amoimts  paid  out.  They  are  not  paid  by  the  day,  and  their  earn- 
ing are  extremely  variable. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you,  does  that  average  apply  only  to 
the  days  actually  worked  or  does  it  apply  to  the  perioa  or  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  applies  to  the  days  actually  worked  and  to  the 
actual  shifts  worked. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  get,  so  that  we  may 
understand  each  other.  Suppose  that  a  period  of  150  working  days 
has  passed,  and  during  that  time  a  man  has  worked  only  100  dajrs; 
now,  do  you  figure  his  compensation  for  the  100  days  that  he  worked, 
so  much  per  day  for  that,  or  do  you  figure  it  for  the  whole  150  days? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  number  of  shifts  that  he 
works.    As  I  say,  there  is  no  tlay  pay  for  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  this  is  taken,  it  is  frank  to  say,  from  not  all  of 
the  tcmnage,  because  a  great  many  mines  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
number  oi  days  their  employees  have  worked,  and  have  no  reports. 
It  is  taken  from  the  majority  of  the  tonnage,  and  from  the  working 
days  of  the  laborei^s  who  are  paid  by  the  day. 

llie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  It  could  only  be  considered  a  very  close  approxima- 
ti(m.  The  total  amount  was  correct — this  total  amount  taken  fitmi 
the  pay  rolls  was  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Xorris. 

Mr.  Norris.  The  contract  miner's  average  under  the  1916  agree- 
ment was  $4.65.  They  were  raised  per  day,  but  they  were  raised  a 
percentage — 25  per  cent,  which  gave  them  $1.22  for  November,  1917. 
They  are  raised  15  per  cent  on  the  base  in  November,  1918,  which 
gave  them  70  cents  additional,  making  their  present  earnings  $6.56. 

Consideration  miners,  who  are  the  miners  who  work  by  the  day, 
instead  of  bv  contract,  had  under  the  1916  agreement,  an  average  of 
^,47.  They  got  bonuses  of  $1.19  and  $1,  making  $6.66.  Now,  they 
were  originally  lower  than  the  contract,  and  they  have  been  raised 
higher,  by  these  two  bonuses.  The  contract  miners'  laborers  received 
$2.80  under  the  1916  agreement.  The  bonuses  are  84  cents  and  7S 
cents,  making  the  present  wages  $4.37. 
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The  machine  men, — ^that  is,  the  machine  cutters,  who  are  very 
few,  they  are  negligible,  they  are  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  at  $3.35  under  the  1916  agreement,  and  their  bonuses 
were  84  cents  and  $1,  making  $5.19  the  present  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures,  now,  which  will  show  the 
number  of  days,  the  proportion  of  time,  that  these  laborers  have  put 
in  at  their  employment  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  based  on  six  months,  from  December, 
1917,  to  May,  1918,  inclusive^  and  it  is  based  on  a  little  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage;  that  is,  of  the  reports  that  have  been  received. 
The  other  20  per  cent,  I  may  say  I  believe  would  raise  rather  than 
lower  these  rates  and  results. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  I  think  it  a  fair  average,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
think  it  is  a  little  low.  It  may  be  two  or  three  cents  low,  I  think, 
on  the  average. 

The   Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed.  I 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  outside  company  men  of  the  three  classes  worked 
in  the  six  months  4,677,487  shifts,  or  27.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  inside  company  men,  4,933,863  shiits,  or  29.3  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

The  contract  miners^  3,429,150  shifts,  or  20.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  consideration  miners,  327,936  shifts,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  contract  miners'  laborers,  1,813,049  shifts,  or  10.7  per  cent. 

Shop  and  floating  gangs,  552,857  shifts,  or  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Monthly  men,  assumed  at  25  days  a  month,  943,575  shifts,  or  5.6 
per  cent  of  the  total..    They  were  reported  by  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  a  percentage  of  the  total.  That  is 
a  total  of  what? 

Mr.  Norris.  Of  the  total  number  of  shifts  worked  in  the  six 
months.    That  is  the  division. 

Tunnel  and  stripping  contractors'  men  184,450  shifts,  or  1.1  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Their  wages  are  not  given  here.  We  do  not  know 
them.  But  they  participated  in  this  raise.  They  are  not  employed, 
ordinarily  by  the  companies  at  all. 

Shop  and  floating  gangs,  contract  men,  and  miscellaneous,  10,511 
shifts,  that  is,  the  shop,  contract  men,  and  miscellaneous,  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

,  The  total  shifts  worked,  from  the  records  received,  which  comprise 
the  production  of  30,264,763  tons,  were  16,872,878,  which,  divided 
into  the  shifts  I  have  given,  gave  the  percentage  worked  on  each 
of  these  classes.  In  explanation  of  that  I  want  to  say  that  the 
shifts  were  fully  reported,  with  but  very  small  exception,  except  the 
contract  miners.  The  contract  miners  figures  are  based  on  the  shifts 
reported  by  about  60  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  reported.  The  other 
40  per  cent  did  not  report  it.  It  was  necessary  to  get  their  average 
rate  from  the  40  per  cent,  and  work  back  to  the  shifts,  to  give  the 
shifts  figures.  The  figures  can  not  be  out  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.     I  wanted  to  make  that  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at :  The  claim  has 
been  made  repeatedly  that  the*  employees  of  these  mines  did  not 
work  steadily,  consistently;  that  some  of  them  would  work  a  few 
days,  and  then  quit;  that  some  of  them  would  have  steady  jobs. 
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perhaps,  and  drop  out  voluntarily,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  the 
company  did  not  furnish  with  work.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
average  number  of  days  each  month  that  each  man  worked,  or  the 
average  number  of  days  they  worked  during  a  six  months'  period.  . 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  not  got  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  it  from  any  data  we  have  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  get. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  see  your  desire  to  get  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it 
and  I  do  not  know  where  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  am  th^  owner  of  a  mine,  and  I  say  to 
a  man :  "  I  will  give  you  $4  a  day  for  mining  coal."  I  am  trying  to 
iUustrate  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  I  know  what  you  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That,  we  will  say,  is  good  wages.  But  say  I 
only  give  the  man  three  days  work  a  week.  This  is  purely  an  arbi- 
trary assumption,  I  am  not  saying  it  fits  these  facts.  But  for  only 
three  days  a  week  that  would  be  very  poor  wages. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  if  I  would  give  him  six  days  a  week,  it 
might  be  fairly  good  wages. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  if  there  is  any  way  to  get  at  it: 
How  consistently  these  men  were  employed.  I  do  not  care. whether 
the  nonemployment  was  the  result  of  the  mine  owners'  fault  or 
their  fault. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  1  can  say  for  you.  Senator,  that  as  far  as  the  frreat 
bulk  of  the  anthracite  region  is  concerned  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
the  mines  run  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  the  men 
could  have  worked  if  they  were  willing  to  work  or  able  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  work? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  In,  the  bituminous,  they  ran  last  year  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  time.  I  think  perhaps  I  am  running  into  something  that 
you  did  not  ask  me.     Shall  I  stop  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.     Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  the  bituminous  mines  they  ran  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  time.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  anthracite  wages  are  and 
have  been  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  wages  in  the  bituminous  mines. 
The  anthracite  time  has  generally  been  better  than  the  bituminous 
time,  for  many  years. 

The  Chair3ian.  There  is  another  reason,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  bituminous  work,  I  think,  is  a  little  easier. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  reason  than  that,  is  there  not? 
Is  not  the  reason  found  in  the  fact  that  the  bituminous  mines  out 
in  the  west  and  central  parts  of  this  country  are  worked  by  a  class 
of  men  who  are  verv  much  more  independent?  I  mean,  they  are 
very  much  more  independent  in  their  surroundings  and  in  their 
conditions  than  the  men  in  the  congested  regions  back  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. . 

Mr,  NoRRis.  I  would  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in 
both. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  the  coal  miner  in  my  State 
^here,  if  there  is  no  work  in  the  mines,  he  can  get  work  in  some  other 
place — on  a  farm,  for  example?  , 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  probably  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  regions 
farther  west,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  in  the  congested  mining 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  them. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  I  mean  in  the  bituminous  regions — either  anthracite 
or  bituminous.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the 
middle  west. 

The  Chairman.  The  bituminous  rate  is  made  by  the  coal  miners 
union  in  agreement  with  the  coal  operators,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  embraces  the  country;  so  that  the  conditions 
in  the  west  or  central  part  of  the  country  would  affect,  I  assume, 
the  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  Senator.  There  is  a  different  rate  made  for 
every  district.    There  are  some  23  rates  in  Ohio  alone. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  there  is  a  different  rate,  but  manifestly — 
not  to  argue — we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  whatever  m- 
formation  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  While  there  is  a  different  rate  made,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  if  a  bituminous  coal  miner  can  make  $5  a  day  in 
Illinois,  and  can  only  make  04  a  day  in  Pennsylvania,  it  will  not  be 
long  until  he  will  move,  so  that  the  rates  may  be,  other  things  being 
taken  into  consideration,  at  a  parity.  That  would  be  the  case, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  largely  it  would.  Largely  he  will  get  to  this 
day's  pa\'. 

The  Chairman.  Anthracite  being  in  a  limited  region,  and  that 
region  being  a  congested  region,  and  that  labor  being  largely  foreign 
labor,  I  was  wondering  if  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wage  level  ? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  think  it  has  very  much,  no. 
.Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  if  the  labor  in  the  anthracite  sec- 
tion is  not  more  stable  ?  Does  it  move  about,  change  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  other? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes.  It  moves  between  anthracite  collieries,  how- 
ever. The  anthracite  miner  is  not  very  apt  to  move  into  the  bitumi- 
nous fields,  and  the  bituminous  miner  is  not  very  apt  to  move  into 
the  anthracite  fields. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  area  in  which  anthracite  coal  is  produced 
is  so  very  much  smaller  than  the  area  in  which  bituminous  coal  is 
produced  that  they  are  kept  almost  entirely  in  one  section  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  true,  yes.  Then,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the 
anthracite  miner,  as  you  know,  of  course,  he  requires  a  certificate 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  certificate  of  competency.  In 
order  to  obtain  that,  he  has  to  spend  two  years  in  anthracite  mines, 
as  a  laborer ;  so  that  a  man  once  having  an  anthracite  miner's  certifi- 
cate is  apt  to  stay  there ;  and  you  cannot  bring  in  outside  miners  for 
anthracite  work,  because  they  can  not  get  certificates. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  fact  was  brought  out  day  before  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Nealet 
Mr.  NoRRis.  I  suppose  so. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  And  it  was  one  of  the  reasons,  as  I  understood 
him,  for  the  limited  supply  of  coal  and  the  limited  supply  of  labor ; 
but  that,  of  course,  does  not  apply  in  connection  with  these  culm 
banks.  A  man  does  not  have  to  have  a  certificate  in  order  to  operate 
on  a  culm  bank? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Anybody  who  can  dig  a  ditch  or  shovel  sand, 
I  apprehend,  can  perform  the  work  of  digging  in  these  culm  banks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  digging  is  largely  done  by  machinery.  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  he  does  not  have  to  have  a  certificate 
for  that,  however? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you,  from  any  facts  which  you  have,  give  us 
any  figures  showing  the  continuity  of  employment  or  lack  of  it  in  the 
anthracite  regions  f 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  Senator,  I  have  never  had  such  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Labor  Department 
mav  have  them  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  Labor  Department  of 
,  either  the  Government  or  the  State  would  most  probably  have  those. 
I  am  a  mining  engineer,  and  it  has  not  been  my  duty  to  follow 
those  figures,  and  I  have  not  got  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  now  approximately  what  it  costs 
to  load  this  cubn,  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  I  have  the  cost  for  27  washeries,  showing  the 
figures  from  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918.  These  are  from  the  re- 
turns to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  I  went  over,  of  27 
washeries.  They  loaded  3,431,916  tons  on  those  six  months.  The 
average  cost,  as  reported,  was  $1,398  per  ton — practically  $1.40  per 
ton.   The  minimum  reported  was  $0,402,  and  the  maximum  $3,018. 

Tlie  Chairman.  As  to  the  average  you  get  here;  as  that  average 
between  those  two — maximum  and  minimum? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  weighted  average  of  all  the  ton- 
nage divided  into  all  the  costs. 

The  Chairman.  I  assumed  so,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  XoRRis,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  inchides  every  cost  up  to  getting  it  on  the 
ear.  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Xorris.  Yes;  up  to  getting  it  on  the  car.  It  does  not  include 
filing  cost  nor  any  interest  on  the  investment  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  It  is  the  mining  cost.  That  does  include,  however,  these  items : 
Ubor,  superintendence,  transportation,  royalties,  depletion,  amort- 
ization, depreciation,  taxes,  general  insurance,  liability  insurance, 
office  and  officers'  salaries,  legal  expenses,  and  mis  ellaneous  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  amortization? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  do  you  include  in  ajuortization  there? 

Mr.  Norris.  Depletion  of  lands  and,  in  this  particular  case,  amort- 
ization of  the  leasehold.  Many  of  these  culm  banks  pav  a  fixed 
price  for  the  leasehold,  and  there  is  a  charge  of  2.4  cents  per  ton 
for  amortizing  the  price  paid  for  the  privilege  of  getting  the  lease  on 
these  culm  banks — that  is,  for  buying  the  leases. 

The  Chairman.  2.4  cents  per  ton? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  2 A  cents  per  ton.  I  can  give  you  the  detaileil  cosis 
per  ton  on  each  one  of  these,  if  you  desire  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  2.4  cents  per  ton  for  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  For  amortizing  the  cost  of  the  leasehold  of  the  bank— 
the  buying  of  the  leasehold. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand  that  exactly.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  of  us  understand  the  question,  but  we  have  diflferent  terms 
to  express  it  in.  I  am  trying  to  translate  the  terms — to  get  a  com- 
mon language  if  possible. 

Here  is  a  culm  bank  that  is  located  out  here,  and,  we  will  say. 
belongs  to  A-B.  I  go  and 'lease  it  and  I  am  to  pay  a  royalty  of  10 
cents  per  ton.    Would  there  be  anything  added  to  that  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir.  But  suppose  I  want  to  sublease  it  and  I  pay 
vou  $50,000  for  a  sublease  on  that  culm  bank.  Then  I  have  got, 
Desides  paying  that  royalty,  to  amortize  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  get  your  meaning  exactly.  So  that  these 
figures  which  you  have  given  to  us  are  loaded  with  all  the  interme- 
diate profits  that  may  be  made  by  different  people  who  have  le^ised 
and  subleased,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  include  royalty  and  depletion  and  depreciation; 
yes,  sir.     They  are  all  the  costs  of  the  mining  company. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  see  those  figures  for  a  mmute,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  may,  indeed,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  table  you  present  shows  two  columns,  one 
marked  "  F.  T.,"  which  I  understand  is  the  column  which  shows  the 
finding  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  is  marked  "  Claim,"  which  shows 
the  figures  that  were  furnished  by  the  operators  of  these  banks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  correct.  Senator.  , 

The  Chairman.  And  tlie  "  Claim  "  figures  contained  in  the  column 
of  claims  were  revised  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  either 
increased  or  diminished,  as  shown  in  the  column  marked  "T.  F." 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Coming,  then,  to  the  next  point:  As  I  understand, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
to  be  68.7  cents,  or  0.G87  of  a  dollar  per  ton? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  0.687  of  a  dollar;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  thoy  have  found  that  the  royalty  is  0.102  of 
a  dollar,  or  10.2  cents  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  that  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  found  the  average  cost  of  every- 
thing that  enters  into  the  costs  is  $1,283  per  ton? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  right  of  this  column,  under  the  dates  De- 
cember, 1917,  to  May,  1918,  there  appear  some  figures  which  I  want 
to  have  interpreted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  figures  show  the  percentages  of  output  from  the 
banks.  For  an  illustration,  prepared  coal,  14  per  cent;  pea  coal,  10 
per  cent;  buc*kwheat,  21 A  per  cent;  rice,  14.9;  boiler,  8.8;  barley, 
27.5 ;  screenings,  3.4 ; 
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The  Chairman.  Those  figures  are  calculated  to  show  the  average 
run  of  the  tonnage  which  you  got  from  these  culm  banks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Over  at  the  right  the  word  "  received,"  and  under 
that  "$4,544."    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  average  price  per  ton  received  for  the  prepared 
and  pea  coal,  24  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  below  that,  are  the  figures,  opposite  a 
bracket,  $2,339. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  average  price  received  per  ton  foe  steam 
sizes,  76  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  the  general  average  received  from 
the  whole  bank  is  $2,868  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  fresh-mined  coal  was  $4,414? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  for  the  same  period;  that  is  the  average  receipts 
from  fresh-mined  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  these  figures  up,  or  did  you  get 
these  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  figures  were  taken  from  an  invesigation  made 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  was  reported  to  mv  com- 
mittee, and  they  have  been  checked  by  myself  and  by  my  assistants, 
from  the  original  documents. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  average  price  paid 
for  culm  was  only  $2.86? 

>Ir.  NoRRis.  Yes;  that  was  all  that  was  received. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  was  received  for  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

.  Tlie  Chairman.  And  it  cost  $1,283  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  or  $1,398,  according  to  whether  you  take  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  figures  or  the  claim  that  was  advanced 
by  the  miners. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  thank  you  if  you  would  now  put  this 
table  in,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  elaborating  the  phraseology  a  little, 
so  that  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  take  these  tables  and  have 
them  put  in  typewritten  shape.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

TESTIMONY  OF  lOl.  JAMES  B.  NEALE— Eesnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neale,  I  w^ant  to  ask  you  this  question,  if 
these  old  culm  banks  were  not  originally  dumped  out  there  as  a 
worthless  thing.  They  were  the  refuse  from  the  jnines,  and  were 
thrown  away,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Neaus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  40  men  working,  and  they  mined 
1,500  tone  of  coal,  their  total  wages  would  not  amount  to  as  much 
IS  the  royalty,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Nraue.    If  we  had  40  men  working? 

The  Chairman.  I  said  "mined."  I  meant  if  they  got  out  1,500 
tons  of  culm. 

Mr.  Nkai^  With  40  men? 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  had  40  men  working  on  a  washery,  and 
that  washery  washed  1,600  tons  a  day,  the  total  wages  of  the  men 
employed  would  not  amount  to  as  much  as  was  paid  in  the  way 
of  royalty,  would  it? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  average  run  is  that  is 
shown  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  mathematics.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  it. 

I  think  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Neale.  I 
wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  look,  again,  at  the  question  of  the 
assessed  valuation  that  you  pay  on  this  coal  land  that  you  said 
you  thought  was  $750  an  acre. 

Mr.  Neaue.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  to  treat  the  coal  land,  and  not 
the  improvements  that  you  have  in  there. 

Mr.  Neaub.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  treat  the  coal  land  by  itself.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  assessment  is. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  that  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Neale. 

(The  subcommittee  thereupon,  at  4:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  adioumed  un- 
til tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  26,  1918,  at  1 :30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBEB  26,  1918. 

United  Spates  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  1.80  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Capitol  Build- 
ing, Senator  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (actmg  chairman)  and  Vardaman. 

TEgnHONY  OF  lOl.  JONATHAN  C.  DAT,  COMMISSIONEE  OF  PUBLIC 

MAEKETS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  been  commissioner  of  public 
markets  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Day.  I  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Hylan  January  1, 1918. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  had  some  trouble  in  New  York  over 
the  coal  situation  ? 

ifr.  Day.  Yes ;  we  have  had  serious  trouble,  both  as  to  shortage  of 
coal  and  as  to  the  price  that  the  poorer  people,  who  buy  their  coal  in 
smaller  quantities,  particularly,  have  had  to  pay. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  wish  you  would  go  right  ahead,  now,  and  in 
jour  own  way  state  what  the  difficulty  was  as  to  the  shortage  and 
as  to  the  prices. 

Mr.  Day.  There  was  a  shortage  last  winter,  caused  very  largely  by 
the  severe  weather  in  New  York,  when  the  port  was  frozen  up  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get  freight  cars  to  carry  the  coal  into  the  city, 
ahhough  some  coal — limited  quantities — even  in  the  severest  weather, 
did  arrive:  and  the  city  government  was  greatly  interested  in  trying 
to  get  more  coal  in  and  in  trying  to  get  distributed  what  coal  did 
arrive:  and  I  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Hylan  and  assigned  110  or 
120  men  with  me  to  follow  up  tlie  coal  as  it  arrived  in  the  yards  and 
help  to  get  it  out  to  the  consumers  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1918. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  coal? 

Mr.  Day.  Well,  as  I  stated,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
coal  into  the  yards  because  of  the  freezing  Weather,  and  the  limited 
amount  that  was  arriving  was  being  let  out  by  the  men  that  owned 
and  operated  the  yards ;  that  is  the  coal  that  went  to  the  poor  people 
particularly,  to  peddlers,  who  loaded  this  coal  onto  wagons  and  took 
it  into  the  street  and  peddled  it  out  at  any  price  they  wanted  to  buy 
at  to  people  who  wanted  it. 

We  found  in  our  investigations  that  they  charged  as  high  as  $40 
a  ton  to  the  poorer  people  for  coal  sold  oflf  the  wagon. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  anthracite  coal.  That  is  the  only  coal  that  is 
permitted  to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  Our  effort  was  to  check  that  coal  out  of  the  yards,  and 
we  cooperated  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  this — got  their  con- 
sent and  cooperation  in  it — and  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what 
dealer  was  getting  the  coal  we  made  the  carters  who  carried  it  away 
from  the  yards  carry  with  them  receipts,  which  they  would  leave 
with  the  persons  who  got  the  coal,  giving  the  amount  of  tlie  coal  and 
the  amount  charged — the  amount  delivered  and  the  amount  charged. 
We  checked  that  up  witji  the  police  department. 

Our  experience  through  that  severe  shortage  last  winter  led  us  to 
the  conviction  that  the  city  ought  to  do  something  in  anticipation  of 
the  needs  of  this  winter,  and  the  city  was  given  power — was  given 
authority — to  buy  and  sell  food  and  fuel  by  the  State  food  commis- 
sion, and  the  board  of  aldermen  made  me,  as  commissioner  of  mar- 
kets, the  agent  to  carry  that  out ;  so  that  as  early  ^s  March,  after  the 
severest  of  our  suffermg  was  over  last  winter,  as  early  as  March, 
1918, 1  began  trying  to  nnd  sources  of  supply  of  coal  that  New  York 
might  get  for  this  vear.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  just  relate 
this? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes, 

Mr.  Day.  I  negotiated  with  a  number  of  wholesalers  who  handle 
coal  an  New  York  or  producers  back  in  the  anthracite  region. 
I  found  that  none  of  them  had  fresh-mined  coal  which  they  would 
offer.  These  negotiations  went  on  up  until  the  latter  part  of  May. 
No  fresh-mined  coal  would  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  They  all  stated  that  they  had  their  dealers  to  take  care  of, 
and  they  did  not  have  fresh-mined  coal  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
dealei-s. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  your  plan  to  buy  coal  for  the  city  to  use 
in  this  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Day.  It  was  our  plan  to  buy  from  300,000  to  500,000  tons  of 
domestic  sizes — what  is  known  in  New  York  as  peddlers'  coal — ^that 
is,  the  coal  that  serves  the  very  poorest  people  of  the  city — that  is,  the 
people  that  buy  in  the  smallest  amounts.  We  did  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  coal  business  in  competition  with  the  trade,  but  simply  to 
me^t  the  needs  of  the  people  who  were  poorest  and  who  had  to  buy 
their  coal  in  the  smallest  quantities,  so  that  they  would  be  sure  of  a 
coal  supply,  if  we  could  get  it  there  in  storage,  and  then  we  could  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  charged  more  for  their  coal  than  a  reasonable 
price,  but  more  than  persons  would  have  to  pay  who  could  buy  their 
coal  a  ton  or  two  or  three  tons  at  a  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  your  plan,  at  the  inception,  meet  with  oppo- 
sition from  any  source? 

Mr.  Day.  Well,  yes;  the  coal  dealers  of  the  city — the  coal  distribu- 
tors of  the  city— did  not  want  the  city  to  do  this.  The  biggest  coal 
distributor  in  New  York  is  Burns  Bros.  Mr.  Michael  Burns  is  at 
the  head  of  Burns  Bros.,  the  president  of  Burns  Bros.  He  insisted 
that  New  York  City  ought  not  to  buy  and  distribute  a  ton  of  coal 
unless  it  would  take  over  the  whole  coal  business  and  distribution  in 
New  York,  which,  of  course,  the  city  was  utterly  unprepared  to  do. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  idea  of  what  the  coal  consumption  of 
Sew  York  amounts  to  in  an  ordinary  winter? 

Mr.  Dat.  The  average  until  last  winter,  that  is  all  sizes  of  coal, 
domestic  and  otherwise,  was  about  45,000  tons  a  day,  or  about 
15.000,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all  anthracite? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  that  would  include  whatever  bituminous  coal  was 
allowed  to  be  used  in  factories  and  in  apartment  buildings. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  There  is  8,000,000  tons,  domestic  sizes,  that  is  p^a  coal 
and  above,  allotted  to  New  York  for  this  coal  year.  Out  of  that 
8,000,000  tons  whatever  we  could  distribute  would  come,  of  course, 
because  ours  was  domestic  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  8,000,000  tons  allotted  for  this  fall  and 
winter  ? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is,  from  April  to  April;  from  April,  1918,  to  April, 
1919;  8,000,000  tons,  I  imderstand,  the  Fuel  Administration  allotted 
to  the  city. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  kinds  of  coal? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  all  anthracite;  8,000,000  tons  of  anthracite, 
domestic  sizes;  that  is,  pea  coal  up  to  broken  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  of  anthracite  coal  do  vou  need  for  the 
wants  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Day.  We  need  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  need  that? 

Mr.  Day.  We  need  the  8,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  do  it,  would  it,  and  be  plenty? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  would  at  least  pre- 
vent any  suffering.  I  think  that  would  really  meet  the  needs  of  New 
York  if  no  one  got  more  coal  than  he  was  entitled  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  go  ahead  with  the  working  out  of  your 
plan. 

Mr.  Day.  After  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  the  fresh-mined  coal, 
prepared,  either  from  the  companies — that  is,  the  railroad  com- 
panies— or  from  the  independents,  our  thoughts  turned  to  culm-bank 
coal,  which  was  already  mined,  if  that  could  be  had,  for  we  were 
prepared  in  New  York  to  furnish  the  labor — aside  from  the  technical 
labor  that  was  required,  based  on  experience  in  operating  a  washery 
at  a  culm  bank,  we  were  prepared  to  furnish  labor — from  New  York 
to  do  the  rough  work,  and  so  we  attempted  to  buy  culm-bank  coal, 
but  none  of  the  companies  that  we  talked  with  would  agree  to  furnish 
us  culm-bank  coal ;  but  after  I  had  gone  out  into  the  coal  region  and 
looked  at  a  number  of  culm  banks,  which  I  was  told  might  be  avail- 
able, I  signed  a  contract  for  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  company, 
the  De  Julio  Co.  (Inc.).  He  is  just  a  local  coal  dealer  in  New  York 
City,  and  one  who  had  not  had  a  very  large  experience  in  the  coal 
business,  but  he  thought  he  could  supply  to  the  city  of  New  York 
JW)0.000  tons  of  pea,  chestnut,  and  stove  coal,  which  is  used  in  these 
burners  in  the  tenement  houses,  and  after  I  went  out  and  looked  with 
him  at  the  banks,  which  he  thought  he  could  get,  I  was  convinced 
that  he  could  get,  perhaps  not  the  300,000  tons,  but  a  quantity  of 
<'oal  from  these  culm  banks.  This  contract  was  signed  on  the  28th  of 
July,  and  I  had  made  three  or  four  trips  previous  to  this  time  out 
into  the  coal  region. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  July  De  Julio  told  me  he  did  not  believe  he 
would  get  the  bic  culm  bank  that  he  had  looked  at,  so  that  then  I 
went  myself  to  the  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna,  Mr* 
de  Reeve.  They  own  a  good  many  culm  banks.  They  own  two  or 
three  which  are  not  on  their  line,  so  that  I  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  get  some  from  them.  Mr.  de  Reeve  told  me  he  did  not  have 
charge  of  the  sale  of  culm  banks,  but  he  told  me  that  they  would  not 
sell  any  of  their  culm  banks,  because  they  wanted  to  hold  that  as  & 
reserve  as  against  a  day  of  need  or  to  take  care  of  their  supply  when 
their  mines  were  running  short ;  and  I  asked  for  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  might  know  more  about  it  in  detail,  and  he  gave  me  the 
name  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  Scrantpn,  and  after  conference  with  Mr. 
Williams  I  found  that  they  had  no  culm  banks  at  all  that  they  would 
sell  at  a  price  that  would  make  it  possible  for  us — well,  none  at  all 
except  one  bank,  in  fact,  and  that  at  a  price  that  \vould  not  make  it 
very  advantageous  for  the  city  to  distribute  it,  counting  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  bank  would  not  yield  coal  that  could  be  used;  so  tnat 
when  I  saw  that  we  were  in  that  state  I  went  to  the  fuel  adminis- 
trator— the  State  administrator  in  New  York  had  resigned,  Mr.  d^ 
Reeve,  and  his  successor  had  not  been  appointed,  and  Mr.  Reeve 
Schley,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  was  acting  as  administrator  in  the 
interim — and  I  talked  with  him  about  the  possibility  of  fresh-mined 
coal  from  small  mines  where  they  had  no  breakers,  known  as  mine 
run. 

I  had  talked  with  two  or  three  small  operators,  and  they  told  me 
they  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  get  that  kind  of  coal ;  that 
that  coal  was  being  mined  and  shipped  to  Canada,  and  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  Canadians  were  preparing  that  and  using  it  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  find  anything  about  how  murh  had  been 
shipped  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  total  tonnage.  I  know 
from  the  region  of  Scranton  and  Lackawanna  County  the  output 
of  three  or  four  small  mines  was  being  shipped  at  that  time — at  least, 
portions  were  being  shipped.  Whether  the  total  output  of  the  mine 
was  being  shipped  I  could  not  tell,  and  T  could  not  tell  the  total 
tonnage. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  in  July? 

Mr.  Day.  This  was  in  August.  It  was  Julv  that  I  gave  up  any 
hope  of  getting  much  culm  bank,  if  any  at  all,  of  any  consequence, 
but  when  I  w  ent  to  see  Mr.  Schley  about  the  run  of  mine,  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  run  of  mine 
could  not  be  shipped,  that  it  had  to  be  prepared;  and  so  T  asked  Mr. 
Schley  whether  if  we  would  prepare  this  coal  in  New  York  City, 
ship  it  to  New  York  City,  he  would  allow  if  to  come  in.  He  said  that 
would  depend  upon  whether  they  would  allow  it  to  be  shipped  from 
where  it  was  mined,  and  while  T  was  in  Mr.  Schley's  office — and. 
as  I  remember  it,  this  was  about  the  5th  of  August— he  called  up 
the  anthracite  committee  in  Philadelphia  and  he  talked  with  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  the  anthracite  committee,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dick- 
son and  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Warriner,  I  believe,  composed  the 
anthracite  committee  that  allotted  the  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  do  you  say  were  on  that  committee? 
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Mr.  Dat.  ]V£r.  Richards,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  Mr.  Dicksoo.  and  I  clo  not  know  what  his  con- 
nections are. 

Mr.  Xeale.  He  is  of  the  Dickson  &  Eddy  Sales  Co.,  and  is  also 
interesteil  in  the  Scranton  field. 

Mr.  Dat.  I  knew  that  he  was  an  anthracite  man. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  who  is  Mr.  Warriner? 

Mr.  Xeai^l  He  is  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  4  Navigation  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  were  the  ones  that  allotted  the  anthracite 
<*oal? 

Mr.  Dat.  Yes.  Thev  composed  the  antliracite  conunittee  that  made 
the  allotment  for  the  Fuel  Administration  of  the  various  coals  to  the 
various  cities — anthracite. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  Reading  Coal  i&  Iron  control  how  nuich 
of  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Dat.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage.  I  understand  that  the 
railroad  companies  contix)l  some  7.>  per  cent  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  that  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  controls  the  largest  portion  of 
that — that  they  have  more  than  any  other  company. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  any  advantage  in  the  situation  ol 
hiving  men  whose  companies  owned  and  controlled  the  coal  acting 
as  the  distributing  agents  for  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dat.  There  would  be  an  advantage  so  far  as  their  knowledge 
is  concerned,  because  they  certainly  have  greater  knowledge  of  the 
anthracite-producing  fields  and  the  anthracite-distributing  fields 
than  any  other  men;  but  whether  there  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  consumer  in  the  district,  I  do  not  know.  It  would  all  depend 
upon  the  attitude,  on  the  desire  of  the  man  who  controlled  the  out- 
pot,  largely,  to  take  care  of  the  consumer.  , 

Senator  Vardaman.  Those  men  are  just  plain,  ordinary,  usual  sort 
of  capitalists,  are  they  not? 

ilr.  Dat.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  never  heard  of  their  spending  any  sleep- 
less nights  thinking  about  the  freezing  women  and  children  f 

Mr.  Dat.  I  never  heard  of  their  spending  any  sleepless  nights,  but 
they  professed  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  certainly,  that  is  easy. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  get  along? 

Mr.  Dat.  After  we  called  up  Mr.  Dickson  and  talked  with  him 
about  our  run  of  mine  that  might  be  available,  Mr.  Schley  called  up 
Mr.  Neale  here  in  Washington  in  his  office  and  Mr.  Neale  told  Mr. 
Schley  that  I  ought  to  see  Mr.  Tudor  Williams  in  Lackawanna 
bounty — he  wanted  to  get  coal  from  Lackawanna  County : 
he  is  the  I'nited  States  fuel  administrator  for  the  county, 
thp  chairman  of  the  group  for  the  county — and  that  Mr.  Williams's 
iwlgnient  would  settle  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  shipment  from 
thee  mines  to  the  city.  I  left  in  two  hours  after  that  conversation 
lirtween  Mr.  Neale  and  Mr.  Schley,  for  Scranton,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Williams  thought  that  I  was  not  bona  fide,  that 
I  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  credentialss  and  I  told  him  to  wait  until 
the  next  morning  and  I  would  get  him  in  touch  with  Mr.  Schley. 
This  was  on  Friday  night,  as  I  remember  it.  I  told  him  that  Mx. 
vhlev  could  tell  him  whether  my  visit  was  bona  fide.     The  next 
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morning  I  went  to  Mr.  Williams's  office  to  talk  with  him  and  he 
showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Schley,  in  which 
Mr.  Schley  told  him  of  our  conversation  the  day  before.  He  read 
the  letter  to  me,  that  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Neale  and  Mr.  Dickson, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Williams  was  willing  for  us  to  have  the  coal  shipped 
to  New  York  against  this  anticipated  shortage — because  my  power 
to  buy  and  sell  according  to  the  statute  depended  upon  anticipated 
shortage  either  because  of  lack  of  production  or  because  of  high 
prices — Mr.  Schlev  agreed  that  it  could  be  done,  and  that  they  would 
mdorse  it  in  New  York  if  Mr.  Williams  would  O.  K.  it. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Who  is  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Day.  He  is  the  fuel  administrator  for  Lackawanna  County, 
Pa.  That  is  one  of  the  big  anthracite  counties.  There  are  three  big 
anthracite  counties — Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill — and  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  man  for  Lackawanna,  Mr.  Campbell  for  Luzerne, 
and  Mr.  Halberstadt  for  Sxihuylkill. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Has  he  any  business  connection  with  these  coal 
companies? 

Mr.  Day.  As  I  understand  it,  he  has  no  business  connection  with 
these  coal  companies.  He  is  an  engineer.  I  think  he  was  at  one  time 
employed  by  the  I^ckawanna,  but  he  is  an  engineer  by  profe>;sion,  I 
understand.  I  never  attempted  to  look  into  his  business  connections 
with  any  of  these  coal  companies.  I  got  the  consent  of  Mr.  Williams 
that  he  would  O.  K.  the  shipment  from  the  mines,  provided  they 
would  ship  only  coal,  and  that  is  what  we  were  interested  in.  We  did 
not  v/ant  ruii-of-niine,  just  to  shi])  us  rock  and  dirt  and  slate.  We 
were  willing  to  take  whatever  coal  came  from  the  mine,  and  the  city 
had  aiUhorizcMl  me  to  offer  to  pay  for  inspection;  that  we  were  to  put 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  no  expense  whatever;  that  Mr.  Williams 
could  select  inspectors  and  name  the  wage  that  these  inspectors  would 
have  to  be  paid,  and  the  city  of  New  York  would  foot  the  bill. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  agree  on  prices,  or  had  prices  been 
established? 

Mr.  Day.  The  price  which  Mr.  Williams  was  willing  then  to  allow 
for  run  of  mine  at  the  mine  was  $4.25  a  ton.  That  is,  all  sizes  that 
come  out  of  the  mine. 

Senator  Kenyox.   You  did  not  want  nm  of  mine? 

Mr,  Day.  That  will  yield  about  70  per  cent  of  domestic  sizes,  and 
we  have  institutions  in  New  York  that  bum  all  sizes,  so  that  the  city 
was  prepared  to  take  anything  that  the  mine  would  produce  or  that 
the  culm  bank  would  produce,  that  could  be  burned.  There  is  no  size 
that  we  would  eliminate,  but  that  which  we  would  sell  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  would  be  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output;  that  is,  pea 
and  above — well,  more  than  70  per  cent  when  you  include  the  pea. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Had  you  taken  that  up  with  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington? 

Mr.  Day.  I  had  taken  it  up  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  New 
York,  and  they  had  taken  it  up  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
Washington,  through  Mr.  Neale. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  agreeable  to  them  to  have  you  go  ahead 
with  this  city  plan? 

Mr.  Day.  it  was  agreeable  if  it  was  O.  K'd  by  Mr.  Williams,  the 
local  fuel  administrator  in  Lackawanna  County,  and  he  did  O.  K.  it. 
and  after  that  I  went  back  to  New  York  and  called  the  mayor's  war 
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board  together — because  I  asked  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  larger  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  me,  the  corporation  counsel,  the  commis- 
sioner of  health,  and  the  vice  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and* 
the  chamberlain  and  a  deputy  comptroller,  in  addition  to  myself — 
and  I  laid  the  whole  case  beiore  them  and  I  put  it  to  them  in  this 
way :  I  said  that  we  were  not  going  to  get  much  culm  bank  coal,  but 
that  we  would  have  a  chance  of  getting  some,  and  possibly,  from  the 
representations  made  to  me  in  Lackawanna  County,  several  hundred 
thousand  tons,  probably  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  tons  or 
maybe  as  much  as  300,000  tons  from  Lackawanna  County,  from  the 
smaller  mines,  and  that  Mr.  Williams,  the  fuel  administrator  up 
there,  was  willing  for  us  to  have  it,  so  they  authorized  me  to  contract 
for  it,  to  be  paid  for  f.  o.  b.  the  mine  on  presentation  of  a  bill  of 
lading  at  a  bank  in  Scranton  for  as  much  as  2,000  tons  a  day,  run-of- 
mine  coal,  if  it  could  be  had,  this  run  of  mine  to  be  shipped  to  New 
York  and  put  on  property  which  the  city  owns  or  might  control, 
piled  up  there  and  stored  and  prepared  and  sold  to  the  people  in  the 
city  or  neld  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  in  the  case  of  a  freeze,  like 
we  had  last  winter,  when  they  could  not  ship  any,  to  break  it  up  in 
any  form  at  all  and  let  the  people  have  it  to  burn  in  their  stoves  and 
ranges. 

The  next  question,  of  course,  was  the  matter  of  preparing  it — liow 
that  could  be  done.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  stumbling  block  in 
the  way*  so  I  got  a  group  of  men  who  had  had  experience  in  pre- 
paring coal  and  I  asked  them  if  it  was  practicable  to  do  it.  I  told 
them  the  city  was  not  making  an  eflfort  to  make  any  money  out  of 
ii.  They  said  that  you  could  erect  breakers  there  in  the  neighbor- 
hood! of  the  mines  and  prepare  it  or  you  could  erect  breakers  at  the 
Xew  York  end  and  prepare  it ;  that  it  is  merely  a  Question  of  carry- 
ing the  coal  in  an  unprepared  state  from  the  field  to  New  Yorlc. 
We  took  it  up  with  a  Scranton  firm  that  builds  breakers,  and  they 
a5i?ured  us  that  in  six  weeks  they  could  put  up  a  breaker  that  would 
give  us  from  500  to  1,000  tons  a  day  in  New  York  City  that  would 
«'>5t  from  $45,000  to  $50,000.  We  also  took  up  the  question  with 
tliem  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  portable  breakers,  used  for  stone, 
nstalling  screens  in  them  to  screen  the  coal  in  proper  sizes,  and 
pqaipping  them  with  crushers  to  break  the  coal.  That  was  possible, 
irtit  that  was  a  slow  process,  though  that  was  very  much  cheaper  so 
far  as  the  equipipent  was  concerned  than  the  other,  but  either  one  of 
them  would  give  us  coal,  provided  we  were  not  attempting,  to  make 
iny  money  out  of  the  coal,  we  could  go  through  with  it  and  sell  the 
•1*1  to  the  people  more  cheaply  than  they  were  then  able  to  buy  it. 
I  went  on  with  that  until,  as  I  remember  it,  about  the  20th  of 
August:  had  negotiated,  in  fact,  the  purchase  of  the  output  of  five 
little  mines  in  Lackawanna  County.  The  contract  had  not  been 
wtually  signed,  but  it  was  all  ready  to  be  signed,  when  Mr.  Schley 
•  hinged  his  mind. 
Senator  Vardaman.  WHio  is  he? 

Mr.  Day.  The  fuel  administrator  for  New  York  County,  and  he 
;  » IS  acting  then  for  the  fuel  administrator  in  New  York.     I  went 
f  'hen  to  Scranton  to  see  if  Mr.  Williams  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
Mr.  Williams  told  me  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  because  Mr. 
■vhley  had  changed  his. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  did  Mr.  Schley  change  his  mind? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  have  been  able  to  find  out,  ex- 
cept it  was  a  question  of  oiir  ability  to  do  the  thing  in  New  York. 
I  said  that  we  were  ready  to  take  the  stigma ;  that  if  it  was  a  failure 
it  would  be  the  failure  of  the  citv  of  New  York  and  not  the  failure  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  These  little  mines  were  able  to  produce  the 
coal  and  were  producing  some  coal.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  gotten 
clearly  in  mind,  that  where  a  mine  will  produce  50  or  100  tons,  it  does 
not  pay  that  mine  to  put  up  a  breaker;  and  here  was  a  group  of 
mines  that  could  have  been  increased  indefinitely — I  say  indefinitely, 
to  a  dozen  or  more,  maybe  two  dozen — ^that  would  produce  from  50 
to  150  tons  a  day,  and  they  would  sell  us  their  entire  output.  It  is 
just  like  a  farmer  who  can  not  afford  to  put  up  a  creamery  and  sepa- 
rator himself,  but  a  group  of  farmers  do  get  together  and  ship  their 
milk  to  a  central  creamery  and  have  it  distributed,  and  they  could 
ship  the  coal  to  this  central  place  for  preparation  and  distribution 
to  the  people,  and  if  the  people  did  not  demand  it  we  would  take  it 
away  to  Ix)ng  Island  City  or  Manhattan  Island  or  in  Staten  Island 
or  in  The  Bronx,  wherever  we  needed  it.  It  would  not  decay,  and 
we  could  hold  it  against  the  time  of  need  in  New  York.  That  fell 
through. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  did  not  get  the  coal? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  because  this  was  the  ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. There  was  an  awful  lot  of  abuse  in  the  shipment  of  run-of- 
mine  coal.  That  is,  they  would  ship  run  of  mine,  and  instead  of 
shipping  coal  they  would  ship  dirt  and  slate  and  stone  and  every- 
thing else,  and  it  would  clutter  up  the  railroad  cars  and  take  up 
space  that  ought  to  be  used  for  prepared  coal,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  coal  was  being  shipped  to  Canada. 

Senator  Vardaman.  From  that  same  State? 

Mr.  Day.  From  that  same  county.  This  was  the  position  that 
Mr.  Williams  took — that  the  coal  should  not  go  to  Canada,  but  should 
go  to  New  York.  He  said  New  York  first,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  Detroit  second ;  and  if  those  two  cities  that  seemed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  need  could  be  cared  for,  he  would  be  satisfied,  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  have  the  coal  go  to  Canada.  Our  culm  bank  had  prac- 
tically fallen  through  and  our  run  of  mine  had  practically  fallen 
through,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for  New  York  City  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  winter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  vou  do? 

Mr.  Day.  I  went  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  Sales  Co.  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  the  dealers  in  New  York;  did  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Day.  The  dealers  in  New  York  did  not  want  tiiis  done.  As  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  dealers  in  New  York  did  not  want  the  city 
to  do  it  at  all.  Of  course,  they  said  that  they  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  situation,  and  they  would ;  but,  again,  we  wanted  to  do 
two  things:  One  was  to  get  the  people  the  coal  and  the  other  was  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  coal.    We  went  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  Sales  Co. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  whom  is  that  composed,  what  relationship 
exists  between  it  and  the  interests  that  own  these  mines? 

Mr.  Day.  As  I  understand  it — and  I  may  not  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  it — that  is  the  sales  company  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 
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Mr.  Neale.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Day.  Chamberlain  Johnson  and  myself  took  it  up.  He  was  on 
the  mayor's  war  board.  We  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Wilson,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  m  the  Lehigh  Coal  Sales  Co.  If  we  could  only  sell  prepared 
coal,  in  New  York,  then  we  must  have  some  prepared  coal  stored  and 
held  against  the  need  of  the  people,  and  we  tried  to  get  the  300,000 
tons  or  coal  from  them.  They  agreed  to  give  us  100,C^  tons  of  pre- 
pared sizes,  that  is,  nut  coal,  to  be  sold  to  this  trade,  they  would  give 
it  to  us  at  cost,  provided  we  would  sell  it  at  cost,  so  that  we  would 
not  enter  into  competition  with  their  regular  trade — provided  the 
Fuel  Administration  would  assent  to  it.  In  the  meantime  the  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Wiggin  had  been  appointed,  Mr.  Cooke.  We  took  that 
E reposition  to  the  Fuel  Administration  and  they  would  not  let  us 
ring  the  100,000  tons  of  coal  in. 

Senator  Ken  vox.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Day.  They  said  that  they  had  their  own  plans  for  distribu- 
tion. 

Senator  KIenyon.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Day.  They  did  not  give  them  to  us,  they  did  not  want  them 
interfered  with.  Their  power  was  absolute  in  the  matter  and  so  we 
desisted  from  further  action  along  that  line,  after  protesting  against 
the  ruling. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  they  do  anything  to  supply  the  coal  that 
you  needed  ? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Or  make  any  promise? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  they  said  this,  that  New  York  was  being  supplied; 
and  that  is  the  contention  now.  I  am  merely  trying  to  get  before 
the  committee  the  effort  that  New  York  City  made.    We  have  no 

Siarrel  with  the  Fuel  Administration.  We  are  not  fussing  with 
em,  although  we  think  that  they  have  used  bad  judgment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  charitable. 

Mr.  Day.  Whether  they  want  charity  or  not,  we  think  that  they 
used  bad  judgment  in  treating  our  case  as  they  did,  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  coal  and  the  other  is  that  peo- 
ple may  have  to  pay  more  for  their  coal  than  they  ought  to  pay  in 
justice.    In  those  two  things  the  city  was  interested. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  the  Fuel  Administration  promise  to  give 
you  coal  at  a  price 

Mr.  Day.  They  would  not  give  us  coal  at  any  price. 

Senator  Vardaman.  At  the  price  you  could  have  paid  that  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  they  would  not  promise  to  do  that.  They  would 
onlv  promise  to  see  that  the  people  got  coal. 

f^nator  Ken  yon.  Througn  the  dealers  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Through  the  dealers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  prohibited  you  from  taking  the  coal  from  this  coal 
company  that  agreed  to  give  you — how  much  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Day.  They  offered  us  100.000  tons  of  nut  coal. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  At  a  price  below 

Mr.  Day.  No  ;  they  would  give  it  to  us  at  cost. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  below  the  market  price — with  the 
understanding  that  you  were  to  make  no  profit  ? 
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Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  the  Fuel  Adipinistration  refused  you  per- 
mission to  take  the  coal  for  the  people  under  those  terms? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  buying  it  from  the  dealers  where  they 
would  then  have  to  go,  they  would  have  to  pay  how  much? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Pardon  me,  Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  say, 
Dr.  Day,  that  they  gave  rio  excuse  for  that  except  that  they  had 
rules  of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Day.  They  had  plans  of  their  own  for  distribution. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  did  not  say  anything  about  the  price§ 
at  which  they  would  distribute  it? 

Mr.  Day.  No.    I  will  get  to  that  directly,  what  the  price  is. 
'    Senator  Vardaman.  Go  ahead.    It  is  a  ver}*  remarkable  proceed- 
ing, it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Day.  That  was  their  attitude  on  that.  It  was  remarkable, 
but  it  was  the  ruling,  nevertheless.  Right  on  top  of  that  Mr.  Cooke 
came  to  the  chamberlain's  office,  and  there  is  where  we  held  all  of 
our  meetings  of  the  mayor's  war- board,  where  we  thrashed  out  our 
plans  and  efforts  to  get  coal,  and  he  made  this  proposition  verbally 
to  us  in  conference,  and  we  answered  it  later  in  a  letter.  We  had 
talked  in  terms  of  300,000  tons  of  coal.  The  proposition  was  that  if 
the  city  of  New  York  would  appropriate  $450,000,  which  would  be 
$1.50  a  ton  for  300,000  tons  of  coal,  the  Fuel  Administration  would 
see  to  it  that  the  price  of  coal  was  reduced  $1.50  a  ton  to  these 
pooi^er  people  who  would  get  that  300,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
the  price  that  others  would  pay  for  the  same  coal  who  did  not  get 
the  300,000  tons.  That  is,  our  $450,000  would  be  sunk  outright.  We 
would  take  $450,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  poor,  but  that  $1.50  would  go  to  the  coal  distributor. 

Senator  Varda3ian.  That  is  generous. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whereas,  if  you  had  gotten  the  coal  yourself, 
you  would  not  have  had  to  pay  that? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes.  Our  coiuiterproposition  to  him  was  this.  If  you 
take  $1.50  a  ton  off  the  price  of  the  coal  that  these  people  are  to 
consume,  it  would  leave  the  price  at  the  yard  $11  a  ton,  or  at  the 
seller's  $12  a  ton,  or  in  their  bin  $14  a  ton.  The  poorer  the  people 
arc  the  more  they  pav  for  their  coal  in  New  York  City.  If  we  take 
$1.50  off  the  $11  you  have  $9.50,  and  if  it  is  taken  off  $12,  $10.50,  and 
off  $14,  $12.50.  Our  counterproposition  was:  If  you  will  give  us 
these  300,000  tons  of  coal  at  the  company  price,  we  ourselves  will 
distribute  that  coal  to  these  people  who  have  placed  orders  with  us — 
I  have  thousands  of  orders  irom  the  poor  people — we  will  distribute 
that  coal  to  them  more  cheaply  than  they  would  get  it  even  after 
they  had  deducted  the  $1.5.0,  and  the  man  who  distributes  it  will 
make  all  the  money  that  he  ought  to  make  for  the  distribution  to 
the  people,  and  the  city  does  not  want  to  make  anything."  He  would 
not  agree  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Day.  Fuel  Administrator  Cooke. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  what  he  does. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  in  the  coal  business? 
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Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  coal  business.  I  am  on  the  coal  committee  of  the  Committee 
of  Mayors  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  those  various  cities 
were  anticipatin^s^  a  coal  shortage  and  suffering  for  the  coming  win* 
ter.  just  as  New  York  City,  and  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is 
the  mayor  of  Syracuse.  We  got  a  proposition  from  one  of  the  big 
coal  companies,  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  the  I^high  Sales 
Co.  or  not,  but  they  offered  us  250,000  tons  of  this  nut  coal  to  be  sold 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  cities  of  the  State.  We  laid  that 
before  Mr.  Cooke,  and  he  turned  us  down,  and  he  would  not  let  us 
do  it  for  the  cities  of  the  State.  We  then  appealed  to  Mr.  Garfield 
and  Mr.  Garfield  turned  us  down. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  vou  any  writing  of  vour  appeal  to  Mr. 
Gjirfield? 

Mr.  Day.  The  mayor  of  Syracuse  has  the  letter:  yes. 

Senator  Ken Yox.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Garfield's  reply  to  him? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes :  I  saw  the  reply. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  On  what  ground  did  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Day.  That  New  York  State  was  being  taken  care  of  and  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  had  plans  whereby  New  York  would  be 
thoroughly  taken  care  of.  For  both  New  York  City  and  New  York 
J^tate  that  has  been  the  plea  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  reply  to  your  desire  to  handle  this  as  a 
municipal  proposition,  as  I  understand  you,  was  that  they  had  plans 
of  their  own  for  this  distribution? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  did  not  want  them  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senntor  Kenyon.  What  the  plans  were  you  never  found  out? 

Mr.  Day.  I  have  guessed  at  them.  I  never  asked  them  to  give  me 
them  in  detail,  but  I  have  guessed  at  them ;  that  they  are  pooling  the 
peddler  size,  of  coal  through  the  various  yards  to  the  poor  or  the 
<'ity.  But  the  poor  of  the  city  are  going  to  pay  55  cents  a  hundred  if 
thoy  ^o  to  the  yapls  and  get  their  coal  in  hundred-pound  lots.  It  is 
s^hipped  into  the  yard  and  hoisted  from  the  barges  or  unloaded  from 
the  cars  into  the  yard  and  put  into  bags  weighing  100  poimds  each 
and  sold  to  the  consuinor  who  comes  there  to  get  it,  and  that  small 
fx)nsnmer  pays  55  cents,  which  is  $11  a  short  ton.  If  the  peddler 
lakes  it  to  his  cellar,  thev  go  there  and  get  it  for  60  cents  a  hundred- 
Wffht,  or  $12  a  ton.  and  if  the  peddler  carries  it  up  and  puts  it  into 
the  bin  of  the  consumer,  he  pays  TO  cents  a  hundredweight,  or  $14  a 
ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  would  they  pay  under  your  plan? 

Mr.  Day.  Under  my  plan  they  would  have  paid  45  and  50  and  55 
**ents.    Eleven  dollars  a  ton  would  have  been  the  highest. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  gets  the  difference  between  what  they 
^mild  have  paid  under  your  plan  and  what  they  will  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Day.  The  roal  distributor,  the  retailer  in  New  York  who  dis- 
tributes it,  or  the  peddler. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  operator  at  the  mine  gets  no  more? 

Mr.  Day.  So  far  as  I  know  he  does  not.  There  are  no  coal  pro- 
^lucers.  so  far  as  I  know,  who  distribute  their  own  ( oal  in  New 
York — at  least  in  the  name  of  the  company. 
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Senator  Kf.nyon.  Do  they  not  have  distributing  agents  at  all? 

Mr.  Day.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kexyon.  So  the  advantage  came  entirely  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes.    That  is  the  effort  that  ^e  made  to  get  the  coal. 

Senator  Kexyon.  lender  this  other  plan,  do  you  know  whether  or 
not  there  is  going  to  be  coal  for  these  people,  even  at  this  higlier 
price  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I  ousht  to  say  that  if  we  have  an  open  winter  the  people 
of  New  York  will  not  freeze.  If  we  have  a  severe  winter  like  we  had 
last  year  there  is  strong  possibility  of  their  suffering.  The  only 
portion  of  New  York  that  will  fi^eezo  will  be  those  who  can  not  pay 
for  the  coal ;  that  is,  thoy  can  not  buy  coal  sufficient — they  have  not 
mari^in  enough  to  buy  coal  sufficient  to  keep  their  houses  warm. 

Senator  Kenyox.  You  have  no  municipal  supply  to  take  care  of 
that? 

Mr.  Day.  We  have  no  municipal  supply  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  thousand  tons  that  we  may  have — possibly  five  or  ten  thousand 
tons,  all  told — because,  while  this  all  was  going  on  I  did  buy  the  out- 
I»ut  of  a  couple  of  little  banks  which  are  being  worked,  and  they  may 
supply  to  New  York  4,000  or  5,000  tons  in  the  severest  part  of  the 
weather,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Fuel  Administration  telling  me 
that  if  this  amounted  to  much — I  did  not  want  to  get  away  witliout 
getting  a  little  coal  in  New  York — that  if  my  coal  amounts  to  much 
they  will  take  that  and  distribute  it. 

Sonator  Kenyon.  Whv? 

Mr.  Day.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  thev  have  their  own  plans 
for  distribution. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  these  plans  a  matter  of  secTecy? 

Mr.  Day.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Is  there  any  reason  whv  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Day,  I  think  this  must  be  it,  though  they  do  not  say  so,  that 
if  the  coal  I  slioiild  get  would  be  <  nough  to  disturb  the  market,  that 
is,  to  make  any  great  bodv  of  people  seek  out  the  municipal  source 
of  supi)ly,  instead  of  seeking  out  the  supply  through  the  regular 
channels,  and  so  disturb  the  ))iarket  in  that  sense,  \hey  would  inter- 
fere and  take  it  over  and  have  it  distributed  through  the  regular 
channel. 

S  nator  Vaijdaman.  My  understanding  is  that  you  do  not  propose 
to  distribute  coal  among  any  class  except  the  veiT  poor  people? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  were  not  going  to  interfere  with  the  or- 
dinary business,  the  clientele  of  those  coal  dealers? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  coal  was  a  matter  of  municipal  charity, 
largely,  I  apprehend? 

Mr.  Day.  Municipal  justice,  I  believe. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  better  word. 

Mr.  Day.  We  figined  this,  that  if  we  would  distribute  300,000  tons 
of  coal,  that  would  be  so  small  an  amount  compared  with  the  total 
amount  of  coal  distributed  in  New  York,  that  it  could  not  hurt  the 
market.  It  would  be  300,000  or  400,000  tons  of  coal  in  15,000,000 
tons,  but  our  purpose  was  to  get  it  there  and  get  it  stored  and  use  it 
in  case  of  emergency. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  The  failure  of  your  plan,  the  want  of  approval 
bv  the  Fuel  Administrator,  makes  an  expenditure  for  these  people 
of  some  $i50,000  more  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  more  than  that.  They  would  pay  $450,000  more 
for  300,000  tons,  but  very  few  of  these  poor  people  have  laid  in  any 
coal.  The  police  survey  shows  that  the  tenement  apartment  houses 
will  need  946,000  tons  to  carrj^  them  through  the  year,  which  they 
hare  not  now,  and  that  the  poor  tenement  dwellers  that  buy  their 
coal  from  the  coal  sellers,  the  peddlers,  will  need  762,000  tons  to 
carry  them  through  the  year.  The  very  cheapest  ton  of  coal  that 
those  people  can  buy  is  $11  a  ton  if  they  go  to  the  yard  and  carry  it 
themselves,  or  $14  a  ton  if  the  dealer  puts  it  into  their  bin.  The  coal 
we  intended  to  sell,  that  we  had  contracted  for,  and  what  we  have  and 
will  distribute,  we  will  distribute  at  that  price — culm-ban*k  coal,  pea, 
nut,  and  stove  mixed — at  $6.55  f .  o.  b.  New  York.  I  have  a  contract 
with  a  distributor  in  New  York  who  will  take  that  off  at  the  yard, 
house  it,  weigh  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  consumer  at  $1.50  a  ton, 
making  it  cost  the  consumer  for  a  tori  $8.05  delivered  to  him. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Instead  of  what? 

Mr.  Day.  Instead  of  $12 ;  $8.05  as  against  $12. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Practically  $4  a  ton? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  900,000  tons? 
^  Mr.  Day.  The  persons  who  are  buying  the  coal  from  the  peddler, 
76*2,000;  and  those  in  the  tenament-nouse  apartments,  946,000  tons, 
makmg 

Senator  Ken  yon.  About  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  easily  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Ken^aon.  So  that,  by  the  failure  of  your  plan  and  by  the 
plans  that  have  been  adopted  through  the  Fuel  Administration,  these 
IH)or  people  of  New  York  are  going  to  pay  about  $3,000,000  more 
for  their  coal  this  winter  ?    That  is  the  concrete  proposition,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  the  correspondence  from  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  or  at  New  York  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Day.  I  have  from  New  York,  but  not  from  Washington.  All 
of  these  things  I  have  related  are  matters  of  correspondence  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  New.  York,  except  in  the  case  of  the  State. 
The  cities  of  the  State  made  no  appeal  to  Mr.  Garfield.  We  felt  this 
way.  Senator,  that  we  were  in  war,  and  the  city  of  New  York  could 
not  afford  to  appear  as  antagonizing  a  great  administrative  agency 
like  the  fuel  agency  in  war  times,  and  much  as  we  felt  that  we  had  a 
npht  to  protest,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  You  must  have  some  idea  in  your  mind  as  to 
why  thev  objected  to  this  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Day.  My  feeling,  Senator— I  will  be  perfectly  frank  about 
It— my  feeling  is  that  the  coal  owners  and  distributprs  are  the  fel- 
lows who  killed  the  plan. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  men  who  profit  by  this,  you  think,  are  the 
ones  who  killed  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Certainly :  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  men  who  profit  are  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Day.  The  men  who  profit  are  the  jobbers ;  but  I  found  no  coal 
producer  who  was  anxious  to  divert  any  coal  from  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  distribution. 
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Senator  Ken  vox.  And  the  coal  producers  were  the  committee  on 
distribution  ? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  very  largely  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Doctor,  are  you  getting  any  coal  frcwn  that 
culm  bank  now  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Very  little.  Senator ;  ^bout  150  tons  to  200  tons  a  week. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  is  that  bank  located? 

Mr.  Day.  There  are  two  banks,  Senator,  out  in  Schuylkill  County — 
small  banks. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  you  paying  for  that? 

Mr.  Day.  $6,55  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Day.  It  is  good;  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  coal,  and  the  sizes 
are  pea,  nulf,  and  stove,  mixed. 

Santor  Vardaman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  it  ?  Do^ 
anybody  interfere  with  you? 

Mr.  Day.  Nobody  interferes.  I  have  the  perfect  cooperation  of  the 
fuel  administrator  of  Schuylkill  County;  Nobody  nas  interfered 
with  that,  at  all.  It  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  be  interfered 
with,  if  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tr^de  to  interfere 
with  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  has  been  your  experience,  Doctor,  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  in  New  York?  Did  those  who  were  able  tx)  pay 
have  plenty  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Last  winter  that  was  not  true.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  not  true  last  winter? 

Mr.  Day.  No.'  Millionaires  were  without  coal  last  winter,  as  well 
as  the  very  poor.  Naturally,  .however,  the  big  body  of  the  people 
without  coal  are  the  persons  who  buy  it  in  little  quantities,  of  100 
pounds  at  a  time,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  money  to  buy  it 
otherwise;  and  the  hope  of  the  Qity  was  that  we  might  be  able  to 
have  the  storage  on  hand  to  prevent  that,  in  case  the  river  and  harbor 
was  frozen  up  this  vear  as  it  was  last  year. 

The  interesting  tning  in  the  police  survey  was  that  151  coal  yards 
in  the  city  would  give  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  coal  they 
had  on  hand,  or  what  they  were  charging  for  it,  or  anything  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  the  prices  of  coal  fixed  by  the  fuel  admin- 
istrator in  New  York? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  they  were  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  fuel  admin- 
istrator: and  this  price,  in  100-pound  lots  at  the  yard,  was  55  cents; 
at  the  cellar  60  cents ;  and  in  the  bin  of  the  consumer  70  cents.  Those 
are  the  prices  fixed  by  the  fuel  administration.  I  got  that  from  the 
fuel  administration  office  the  day  before  I  left  New  York,  last 
Priday. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  they  fix  that  price,  Doctor,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is,  what  items  entered  into  it? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  fixed  it? 

Mr.  Day.  The  fuel  administrator  for  New  York,  I  understood  after 
conference  with  the  coal  distributors. 

When  we  offered  to  distribute  the  coal  at  45  cents,  provided  they 
would  give  it  to  us  at  company  prices,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  f .  o.  6. 
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mines — 45  cents  at  the  yard,  50  cents  at  the  cellar,  and  55  cents  in 
the  consumer's  bin — one  of  the  representatives  of  the  coal  yards  in 
New  York,  a  representative  from  Burns  Bros.,  who  distribute  more 
coal  than  any  of  the  others,  perhaps  one-third  of  all  that  is  dis- 
tributed in  New  York,  but,  at  any  rate,  more  coal  than  any  other  one 
company — offered  to  do  at  43,  48,  53;  and  we  were  left  under  the 
impression  that  that  was  going  to  be  carried  out.  But  it  was  not 
carried  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Burns  Bros,  having  an 
agreement  with  the  coal  producers  to  deliver  the  coal  in  New  \  ork 
at  a  certain  price?     Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  thing  as  that? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  I  have  heard  those  things.  Senator.  I  never  saw 
any  papers  in  that  connection  or  any  letters  or  written  agreements 
to  that  effect;  but  it  is  a  rumor. 

Senator  Vabdamajq.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  know 
of  any  coal  company  having  their  agents  to  deliver  the  coal  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  but  you  have  heard  that  rumor? 

Mr.  Day.  I  have  heard  that  rumor,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Burns  Bros,  have  leases  with  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  a  corporation  that  sells  large  quantities  of  coal  in 
New  York  City,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I  understand  they  have. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Doctor,  was  the  objection  ever  made  to  this 
plan  of  yours  that  it  would  give  to  New  York  more  coal  than  she  was 
entitled  to  under  the  general  allotment  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  that  objection  raised? 

Mr.  Day.  The  objection  was  raised,  Senator,  but  I  asked  that 
whatever  was  given  to  us  be  taken  out  of  the  allotment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  was  not,  really,  a  valid  objection  ? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  it  was  controlling  with  the  fuel  admin- 
istrator? 

Mr.  Day.  No.  Especially  they  could  not  consider  that  when  the 
Lehi^  Coal  Sales  Co.  offered  us  100,000  tons  of  prepared  sizes,  of 
their  allotment  to  New  York,  that  they  were  supposed  to  deliver  to 
Xew  York,  and  they  offered  to  give  that  to  us,  and  we  were  not 
allowed  to  handle  it.' 

Senator  E^enyon.  Of  that  coming  to  New  York  through  the 
dealers? 

Mr.  Day.  Surely.  They  would  take  that  much  of  their  coal,  that 
they  ordinarily  gave  to  some  one  else,  and  let  the  city  distribute  that 
100,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  other  words,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  it 
worked  out  so  that  the  Fuel  Administration  was  protecting  the  dealer 
m  his  profits? 

Mr.  Day.  That  happened ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  anything  more,  Doctor,  that  you  can 
teU  us? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  all  I  have.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  anything  further.  Senator? 

Senator  Vardaman*  I  do  not  recall  anything  else.  Possibly  the 
attorney  for  the  Fuel  Administrator  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  anything,  Mr.  Alden? 
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Mr.  Alden.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Day  a  question  or  two. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  yoibdo  so. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  are  familiar,  Doctor,  are  you  not,  with  the  survey 
that  was  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  through  the 
police  department? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  survey,  but  I  saw  the 
report  after  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  were  present  when  Mr.  Burr  was  on  the  stand,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  I  believe  he  stated  that  you  were  able  to  give  us  the 
figures  with  reference  to  the  shortage,  and  explain  them? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Axj>EN.  I  believe  the  report  of  the  police  commissioner  was,  in 
effect,  that  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  coal  supply  of  New  York  City 
at  the  time  of  this  survey,  of  3,558,171  tons? 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  time  of  that  survey? 

Mr.  Alden.  November  15  is  when  it  was  completed,  Senator. 

Mr.  Day.  Yes ;  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  secretary  of  the  police 
department  to  the  mayor's  secretary,  on  November  18,  which  shows  a 
net  shortage  of  3,577,261  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  does  that  mean?  Compared  with  the  year 
before  ? 

Mr.  Alden.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  Whatever  these 
figures  represent,  it  must  be  the  needs  of  these  people  for  the  winter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  the  whole  winter? 

Mr,  Day.  For  the  whole  winter;  I  think  so.  That  is,  for  their  coal 
year. 

Mr.  Alden.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  normal  shipment  of  coal  to 
New  York  prior  to  November  in  each  year  is  about  2,500,000  tons? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  exactlv  what  the  normal  shipment  into 
New  York  in  each  year  is;  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  ahead  of  it 
this  year,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Alden.  Yes;  and  do  you  not  know  that  there  has  already  been 
shipped  to  New  York  City,  up  to  November  1,  1918,  4,404,271  tons, 
or  approximately  that  amount? 

Mr.  Day.  I  thought  there  was  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  have  understood,  then,  that  there  was  about  a  mil- 
lion and  half  more  tons  of  anthracite  coal  shipped  into  New  York 
than  they  had  ever  had  before  in  any  normal  year? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  I  had  understood  that. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  people  of  New  York 
are  going  to  suffer  very  much  this  winter  with  that  increased  de- 
livery of  anthracite  coal  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Day.  If  we  have  severe  weather,  the  same  thing  will  happen 
this  winter  that  happened  last.  If  there  are  762,000  tons  needed  for 
people  who  get  their  coal  from  the  peddlers,  and  who  have  not  got  it, 
ancl  946,000  tons  needed  in  the  tenement  house  apartments  by  those 
who  need  that  much  for  the  winter  but  have  not  got  it — it  is  not 
stored  in  New  York  for  them,  notwithstanding  all  those  shipments — 
if  a  winter  month  comes  along  as  it  did  last  year  in  January,  those 
people  are  going  to  freeze. 

Mr.  Alden,  Whv  do  you  say  it  is  not  stored  in  New  York  for 
them  ? 
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Mr.  Day.  It  is  not  stored  there  now. 

Mr.  Alden.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Day.  Because  the  storage  shows  only  78,000  tons  now  in  New 
York,  in  the  yards  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Alden.  Do  you  get  this  data  from  this  police  survey? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  what  this  survey  shows ;  yes. 

Mr.  Aldex.  And  that  is  exclusive  of  151  dealers  who  refused  to 
report?  ' 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  that  is  exclusive  of  151  dealer^  who  refused  to  re- 
port, who  refused  to  give  them  any  information  at  all.  Of  this 
T8,000  tons  on  hand  in  the  coal  yards,  the  only  coal  reported  was 
S8,000tons. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  yards  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Day.  This  does  not  show  how  many  of  those  are  covered; 
but  the  first  letter  from  the  police  department  shows  that  there  were 
151  yards  that  gave  them  no  data. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  yards  are  there  altogether  in  New 
York,  have  j^ou  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Last  winter  in  the  severest  weather  there  were  only  110 
oi)erating.  Some  of  these  operated  temporarily.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  160  yards,  I  suppose,  are  operatmg  temporarily. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  represents  nine  yards,  then,  if  there  were 
IX)  who  refused  to  report. 

Mr.  Day.  I  say  there  were  151  in  the  first  letter  which  was  turned 
in  from  the  police  department.  This  was  an  additional  survey  to 
that,  and  it  did  not  show^  the  number  of  yards  which  failed  to  report 
in  the  second  survey. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wliat  reasons  do  they  give  for  failing  to  report? 

ilr.  Dat.  They  did  not  give  any. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  did  not  have  to? 

Mr.  Day.  No  ;  they  did  not  have  to.  I  did  not  talk  with  any  police- 
naan  who  made  the  survey,  or  the  police  commissioner  after  he  had 
Taade  his  report :  and  he  did  not  state  that  in  his  letter  to  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Aii)EN.  I  think  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask,  Senator.  I 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Cooke  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  he  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Alden.  I  think  I  can  get  him  here,  and  he  can  explain  this 
iiiatter  that  the' doctor  has  testified  to. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  get  him  here? 

Mr.  Alden.  I  will  try  to,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of 
foal.  Doctor,  that  the  mines  are  producing  now?  Are  they  produc- 
ing as  much  as  they  did  last  year?  Are  the  prospects  as  good  for  an 
ample  supply  of  coal  as  they  were  when  the  people  of  New  York  were 
freezing  last  winter  ? 

Mr.  Day.  The  prospects  based  on  the  shipments,  Senator,  are,  so 
f«r  as  the  coal  supply  in  New  York  is  concerned,  evidently  as  good 
as  they  were  last  year. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  describe  the  conditions  during  the 
tning  times  there  last  winter,  when  you  say  there  waS  great  suf- 
fering? 

Mr.  Day.  There  was  great  suffering,  yes;  the  people  could  not  get 
^I  at  all,  except  in  very  limited  quantities.    There  were  days  when 
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there  were  uiany  yards  in  the  city  where  no  coal  was  taken  out  at 
all.  The  larger  yards  distributed  some  coal,  but  that  that  did  come 
into  the  yards  was  turned  over  to  peddlers  to  be  taken  out,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian  peddlers  particularly  was  just  loaded  onto 
the  wag(ms  and  carried  out  into  the  streets  and  sold  to  any  one  that 
would  come  up  and  bujr  it  at  any  price  at  all.  It  was  not  taken  to  the 
people  who  were  suffering  the  most. 

Our  effort  was  to  get  that  away  from  the  yards  and  get  it  into  the 
coal  cellars  in  the  communities  where  the  suffering  was.  And  after 
we  started  our  regulation  of  the  yardSj  the  city  supervising  that — 
the  department  of  markets  supervised  it  with  110  inspectors  in  the 
yards — we  had  coal  in  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  cellars  inside  of  48 
hours. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  your  judgment,  after  a  study  of  this 
question  as  you  have  considered  it,  that  tlie  only  reason  that  you  were 
unable  to  get  the  coal  for  these  poor  people  was  because  of  the  profits 
which  the  coal  dealers  made? 

Mr.  Day.  I  think  that  is  so.  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  lamentable  fact,  if  it  is  true.  It 
ought  «ot  to  be  permitted  anywhere  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Alden.  \  du  say.  Doctor,  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
plan  of  retail  distribution  as  set  up  b}^  the  State  fuel  administrator 
m  New  York? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  was  not  familiar  with 
all  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  AiJ)EN.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  reasons? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  allotment  has  been  made 
to  every  user  of  coal,  through  the  respective  dealers  in  the  city  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  Day.  And  the  price  fixed ;  yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  a  large  portion  of 
that  coal  has  been  delivered? 

Mr.  Day.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  this  plan  of  yours  was  to  take  away,  to  some 
extent,  the  burden  of  the  State  fuel  administrator  of  distributing 
the  coal  to  some  of  the  poorer  people  ? 

Mr.  Day.  As  J  understand  it,  the  Fuel  Administrator  does  not 
distribute  the  coal  itself.    The  distributors  distribute  the  coal. 

Mr.  Alden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  I  was  willing  for  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  regulate 
all  of  the  distribution  of  the  coal,  and  give  him  all  of  my  orders,  and 
everything  else,  except  the  fixing  of  the  price.  I  did  not  want  the 
price  fixed  as  high  as  the  Fuel  Administrator  wanted  to  fix  it. 

Mr.  Alden.  As  to  this  meeting  of  the  mayor's  couimittee,  I  be- 
lieve you  stated  that  you  met  with  some  committee  representing  the 
diiferent  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  I  am  on  the  coal  conmiittee  of  the  mayors  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Alden.  Did  the  various  cities  advocate,  in  their  res|>ective 
cities,  a  plan  of  distributing  coal  such  as  you  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I^verj'  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Alden.  Don't  you  think.  Doctor,  that  if  all  the  cities  and  all 
the  towns  in  New  York  had  undertaken  to  distribute  the  coal  through 
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a  municipally -owned  yard,  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  through  the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Day,  We  were  willing  to  be  regulated  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, like  anyone  else,  except  as  to  the  fixing  oi  the  price. 

Senator  Vardamak.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  asl^,  your  only  pur- 
pose, Doctor,  was  to  get  the  coal  cheaper  for  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Day.  To  get  the  coal  surely  stored  on  hand,  and  the  other 
point  was  to  sell  it  cheaper.  There  were  two  things:  One  was  to 
have  the  stock  of  coal  actually  in  our  own  possession,  against  the 
suffering  that  we  had  last  winter,  and  the  other  wa^s  to  sell  it  to  them 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  belive  that  is  all,  Doctor. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  B.  NEALE— Resumed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Neale,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  shortage  of  the  production  of  last  week,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  or  a  year  ago,  was  170,000  tons.  What  do  you 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  some  figures  about  that.  Senator.  The  tonnage 
has  been  falling  down. 

In  the  prepared  and  pea  coal,  for  the  week  ending  November  16 — 
that  is,  week  before  last — 1918,  the  tonnage  was  759,577.  For  the 
corresponding  week  in  1917  it  was  1.129,020. 

Senator  Vakdaman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  just  a  second.  Senator.  It  is 
370,000  tons  of  prepared  and  pea,  less  than  the  week  of  November  16, 
1917. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  other  quali- 
ties of  coal,  or  is  it  only  in  those  sizes  that  the  difference  existed  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  No;  I  think  the  total  tonnage  was  quite  distinctly 
diort 

In  the  prepared  and  pea,  being  the  domestic  sizes  in  which  you  are 
particularly  interested,  the  difference  was  as  I  have  stated.  I  think 
I  have  some  data  as  to  the  others,  also. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  that  falling  off  justifies  the 
apprehension  that  Dr.  Day  and  others  are  now  experiencing  with 
reference  to  being  able  to  supply  the  coal  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mands?   Do  you  think  their  fears  are  well  grounded? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  falling  off,  of  course,  is  very  disquieting.  Senator. 
We  are  most  regardful  of  it.  This  particular  falling  off  is  due,  as 
you  understand,  Senator,  to  the  effect  of  the  influenza  and  the  peace 
celebration. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  peace  celebration,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Not  in  dry  territory  ? 

Mr.  Neauc.  But  we  are  not  in  dry  territory,.  Senator,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  It  is  grimly  true  that  with  the  false  celebration  on  Thursday 
and  the  celebration  on  Monday  of  the  following  week  we  lost  two 
whole  days. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  lose  the  day  after  the  celebration,  gen- 
erally, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes;  that  is  just  as  good  as  gone. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  is  the  shortage  up  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year? 

Mr.  Nbalb.  If  you  will  take  the  fibres  up  to  and  including  Satur- 
day a  week  ago — last  Saturday — it  is  364,414  tons;  that  is,  the  year 
1917,  to  and  including  November  16,  as  compared  with  the  year  1918, 
to  and  including  November  16.  It  is  comparatively,  of  course,  a  very 
srrfeiH  tonnage. 

Senator  vardaman.  Is  that  all  coal,  or  just  anthracite? 

Mr.  Neale.  That  is  anthracite.  Of  course,  the  bituminous  is  very 
much  of  an  increase.  These  are  my  calculations,  and  I  may  be  in 
error. 

Mr.  AtDEN.  What  is  the  total  production? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  total  production  for  the  year  1918  is  70^06,849 ; 
and  for  1917  it  was  70,570,763.  Senator  Reed  produced  me  these 
figures  the  other  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  are  in  the  record,  are  they? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes,  sir.  Senator;  they  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Alden.  So  that  the  shortage  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Neale.  It  is  very  small;  yes.  It  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent ;  yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Neale  another  question? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  How  long  would  it  take  the  anthracite  mines  to  mine 
this  364,000  tons,  according  to  their  normal  production  ?  How  many 
days  does  it  mean,  this  364,000  ton  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  two  days. 

Mr.  Alden.  So  that  they  are  behind  about  two  days? 

Mr.  Neale.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  just  about  the  time  of  the  peace  cele- 
bration? 

Mr.  Neale,  Yes;  just  about  the  time  of  the  peace  celebration. 

TEOTIMONY  OF  MK.  WILLIAM  WILHELM. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Wilhelm  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  PottsvillCj  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  been  subpoenaed  here  and  neither 
Senator  Vardaman  nor  myself  has  had  any  chance  to  talk  with  you, 
and  Senator  Reed  cfin  not  be  here  for  a  while,  so  that  we  think  we 
will  ask  you  to  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  this  coal  situation  up  there,  your  own  experience  with  it,  and 
give  the  committee  such  light  as  you  can  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  In  1892  I  was  employed  by  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Schuylkill  County  to  put  a  valuation  upon  every  piece  of 
coal  land  in  Schuylkill  County  and  all  other  property  of  Schuylkill 
County  for  assessment  purposes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  this  all  anthracite  land? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Anthracite.  But  I  had,  in  order  to  equalize  and 
adjust  the  values,  to  take  into  consideration  every  other  piece  of 
property. 
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In  1895  I  was  employed  by  the  county  commissioner  of  Carbon 
County  to  put  a  valuation  upon  the  coal  lands  of  Carbon  County. 
The  valuations  of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  comprise  about  66§  per 
cent  of  all  the  unmined  anthracite. 

In  1900  I  acted  as  a  go-between,  between  the  miners  and  the  coal 
operators,  in  getting  together  for  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of 
1900. 

In  1902  I  was  chairman  of  the  citizens,  which  comprised  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  1902 
strike. 

We  failed  to  reach  any  conclusion  or  any  adjustment  by  dealing 
with  the  officials  of  the  State,  and  the  companies,  of  course,  would 
not  treat  with  anybody. 

Then  we  decided  upon  a  plan  of  interesting  the  United  States 
authorities.  Before  doing  that  we  took  into  our  confidence  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  big  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States,  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  telling  them  that  we  knew  there  was 
l^l•20,000.000  of  Government  money  in  their  syndicate  of  banks,  and 
that  they  controlled  the  coal  situation;  and  if  they  would  not  inter- 
vene or  nelp  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  we  would  call 
upon  the  United  States  officials  to  draw  from  their  banks  $1,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  a  week  to  coerce  them  into  joining  in  a  settlement  of 
that  strike. 

We  then  followed  this  matter  up  and  took  it  to  Quay. 

The  other  members  of  that  conimittee  were  a  Baptist  blind  preacher 
from  Girardsville  and  E.  J.  McGinnis,  of  Girardsville,  and  Daniel 
McCartv,  of  Hazleton.  We  told  Quav  about  this  and  showed  him 
the  letters  that  we  had  sent  then  to  the  big  insurance  companies  and 
toUl  him  that  if  he  would  take  that  up  with  Roosevelt  we  were  sure 
that  Roosevelt  would  find  the  way. 

We  suggested  then  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  such  as  Glad- 
stone had  had  appointed  in  England  in  a  similar  case,  and  we  told 
Quay  of  the  information  that  we  had ;  that  Baer  did  not  any  longer 
control  the  situation:  and  that  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  had 
bought  over  kindred  holdings  in  the  Reading;  and  that  really  Cas- 
satt. his  friend,  whom  he  had  named  as  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, could  take  this  matter  up  and  bring  about  a  settlement  of  that 
strike. 

Quay  left  us  and  went  and  had  that  story  confirmed,  and  then  that 
f^aroe  day  he  saw  Roosevelt,  and  the  world  knows  the  result  of  that ; 
that  Roosevelt  did  get  busy,  and  the  commission  was  appointed. 

I  only  give  that  to  show  that  I  have  been  pretty  closely  in  touch 
with  the  situation,  and  so  far  as  I  know  what  I  am  revealing  here 
now  is  being  made  public  now  for  the  first  time. 

In  regard  to  this  prasent  situation  there  are  six  primary  causes  for 
the  coal  shortage,  and  I  will  take  them  up  in  this  order,  and  then 
I  will  give  my  reasons  for  each  one  of  the  six. 

1.  The  refusal  to  lease  or  ship  the  culm  banks. 

2.  Not  allowing  equipped  collieries  to  mine  some  of  the  very  best 
deposits  of  coal  that  can  be  easily  won. 

3.  Failure  to  campaign  or  join  in  a  campaign  for  a  larger  produc- 
tion of  coal. 

4.  Penalizing  the  brains  of  the  willing  workers,  to  wit,  miners. 
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5.  Intemperance  growing  out  of  the  fact  of  the  breweries  control- 
ling the  political  situation  in  the  anthracite  field. 

6.  Poor  housing  conditions. 

Then  there  are  three  other  conditions  that  are  added  to  that  in 
regard  to  the  high  price  of  coal. 

7.  Corporate  landlords  not  opening  mines  themselves  nor  leasing 
them  to  other  parties  to  open  them. 

8.  Excessive  royalties. 

9.  Excessive  tolls. 

Now,  as  to  the  refusal  to  lease  banks,  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  that  from  Mr.  Day.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  is  true. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  who  own  a  large  acreage 
of  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill  County.  They  have  no  railroad  nearer 
than  the  Wyoming  field.  The  Wyoming  field  is  the  field  that  is 
farthest  north  in  the  territory  where  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 
ton,  and  Nanticoke  are.  Then  you  have  the  Lehigh  field,  where 
Hazleton  is,  and  vou  have  the  Mahanov  fields  or  the  northern 
Schuylkill  fileds,  where  I  live. 

In  1906  and  1907  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  came  and  bought  large 
quantities,  or  a  large  acreage,  I  will  say,  of  anthracite  coal.  They  had 
no  railroad  there  and  had  no  way  of  taking  it  out  on  their  own  cars, 
but  a  number  of  these  tracts  that  they  bought  have  some  very  good 
coal  banks.  It  represented  the  early  workings  of  50  or  60  or  70  years 
ago.  It  was  the  upper  red-ash  measures,  and  a  very  free-burning 
coal. 

Then  there  was  effort  after  effort,  as  was  given  to  me  by  diflferent 
people,  with  reference  to  getting  these  banks.  One  bank  immediatelv 
north  of  Pottsville  has  probably  100,000  or  150,000  tons.  It  had 
been  worked  over — largely  worked  over — even  for  the  larger  sizes, 
and  they^  made  prohibitory  prices.  That  is,  they  wanted  $125,000 
for  that  bank.  Nobody  could  tell  how  much  that  bank  had  or  how 
much  it  had  not.  After  this  had  been  brought  to  me  by  different 
people,  T  wrote  the  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  or  the  Hud- 
son Coal  Co.,  telling  them  what  these  reports  were,  and  I  thowght 
as  a  patriotic  duty  he  ouffht  to  permit  this  coal  to  go  into  the  market, 
and  here  is  the  reply  that  T  got  from  him  on  that  proposition  bearing 
out  what  everybody  had  told  me  as  to  his  refusal  to  allow  that  coal 
to  ffo  into  the  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  yon  read  that,  please? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  This  letter  is  dated  June  3,  1918,  and  I  will  read 
it  all  [reading] : 

KxHiBiT  No.  2.S5. 

The  Hrnsox  Coal  Co., 
Xrtc  York,  June  S,  19J8. 
Mr.  Wttxiam  VV'ilhelm. 

PottMfiHr,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  2.">.  It  has  not  beoii  the  practice  of  this?  com- 
pany to  make  sale  (»f  its  culm  banks,  and  in  the  few  Instances  that  it  has  done  so 
its  experience  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  A  p:ood  deal  of  complaint  arose 
last  year  reRafdlnjr  the  operation  of  banks  by  some  parties  who  were  alleged  to 
be  sending  to  market  coal  not  properly  prepared  and  containlnsr  many  Impurities. 

Assuming  that  I  have  in  mind  the  culm  bank  that  you  allude  to.  the  price 
put  on  It  was  not  greater  t|ian  that  at  which  some  other  banks  In  the  neighbor- 
hood were  sold  at  prices  offered  by  the  purchasers. 

Tours  truly, 

J.  F.  Lobes,  President. 
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Now,  I  hail  called  his  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  number  of  quite  small  banks,  and  that  we  had  a  large  number 
of  people  who  had  teams  and  would  be  willing  to  use  their  teams  in 
taking  those  banks  to  the  cars,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  small 
men  who  were  enterprising  enough  to  see  that  this  got  to  market,  if 
he  would  permit  us;  but  the  answer  summarizes  the  whole  thing. 

A  gentleman  called  upon  me  sometime  during  the  early  summer 
and  told  me  he  was  acting  as  a  scout  for  our  friend  the  doctor  here — 
Dr.  Day,  is  it  not? — a  commissioner  of  New  York,  who  was  looking 
for  fuel.  I  took  him  out  over  banks,  and  showed  him  banks  that  I 
told  him  ought  to  be  very  available,  one  of  which  particularly,  while 
it  was  on  property  controlled  by  the  Reading,  was  a  bank  that  the 
Pennsylvania  skirted  for  1,200  or  1,500  feet.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  more  necessary  than  to  take  just  a  chute  and  run  it  into  the 
car.  It  was  the  same  bank  that  I  showed  Miss  Loeb  one  Sunday  when 
vhe  was  up  there.  I  said  I  w  ould  not  take  a  chance.  I  am  trying  to 
gt^t  you  these  banks  as  the  only  way  I  can  see.  You  get  Mr.  Day  to 
get  some  sort  of  a  pull  at  Washington,  if  you  want  to  get  the  banks. 

I  told  him  further  that  so  far  as  the  fuel  administrator  of  Schuyl- 
kill County  was  concerned,  he  might  burn  down  the  courthouse  or  he 
might  bum  down  any  other  building  and  be  forgiven  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fuel  administrator  of  that  county,  but  to  not  kowtow  properly  to 
the  coal  barons  up  there  would  be  an  unforgivable  sin  in  his  eyes. 

Senator  VAROA^rAN.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  meant  by  that?     ♦ 

Senator  Kenton.  We  do  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  I  understand  it,  but  I  want  the  record 
to  be  distinct,  and  so  that  he  that  reads  may  understand,  even  if  he 
is  trotting. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  it  meant  that  the  fuel  administrator  would 
be  the  first  man  present  if  he  was  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Kenton.  Tell  us  about  him.    Who  is  he? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  His  name  is  Bert  Halberstadt.  In  other  words,  so 
far  as  I  know,  his  highest  thought  and  ambition  in  this  life  is  to 
plf^se  the  managers  for  these  big  coal  companies. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  he  paid  by  them  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  would  not  do  anything  to  prevent  them? 

Mr.  WiLHEL-M.  I  do  know  that  his  brother  is  the  doctor  for  one  of 
the  big  roal  companies. 

Mr.  Reese.  He  is  geologist  for  the  coal  companies. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  were  asked  the  question  if  he  is  em- 
ployed in  any  way  by  the  coal  companies. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  very  sure  that  he  is  not  going  to  do 
mything  to  render  him  ineligible  if  thev  wanted  to  employ  a  man 
like  him? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  He  would  think  that  he  had  lost  his  chance  for 
iM'aTen. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  appointed  him;  the  State? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  does  not  get  this  by  divine  right  or  anything 
of  that  kind?  B  J  B  J        f^ 

,  Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  wish  I  knew.    Of,  course,  I  would  say  that  I  did 
PJst  meet  Dr.  Day,  this  gentleman,  or  the  other,  I  do  not  know  which, 
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and  he  introduced  me  one  evening  when  I  was  there  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  told  him  anything  about  what  I  told  them  or  not, 
but  I  thought  life  was  too  short  for  me  to  attempt  to  get  those  culm 
banks  for  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  we  pass,  now,  to  one  of  these  ottier  jjoints? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Second,  not  allowing  equipped  collieries  to  mine 
fine  deposits  of  accessible  coal.  The  best  illustration  I  can  give  of 
that  is  concerning  that  area  Mr.  Xeale  knows  all  about. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  nobody  has  a  better  reputation  for 
goodness  than  Mr.  Neale,  up  in  our  county ;  but  if  Mr.  Neale  had  the 
combined  brains  of  Moses  and  Solomon  and  Abe  Lincoln  all  put  to- 
gether, and  was  put  in  the  awkward  position  that  he  is  in,  he  could 
not  very  well  be  a  free  man,  and  continue  to  make  money  out  of  his 
business. 

To  just  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  some- 
body will  hold  one  end  of  this  blue  print 

Mr.  Neale.  I  will  hold  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  There  is  a  coal  deposit  [indicating  on  blue  print]. 
You  all  want  to  see  this;  especially  if  Mr.  Garfield  was  here,  I  would 
want  him  to  see  it.  That  is  a  coal  deposit  represented  b}-  the  Whites 
in  the  Heckscherville  Vallev.  That  is  immediatelv  west  of  Mr. 
Neale's  Darkwater  proposition.  Mr.  Neale  has  told  you  that  all 
the  veins  at  his  operations  at  Buck  Run  have  30  feet  of  coal  to  the 
acre.  That  lower  vein  that  you  see  here  is  from  40  to  60  feet  thick. 
This  one  here  [indicating  on  blue  print]  is  from  12  to  30  feet.  There 
is  not  any  coal  in  the  whole  antnracite  region  that  is  much  more 
accessible  than  that  coal,  and  still  you  see  a  house  there  [indicating]. 
That  man  that  has  that  breaker  ought  to  have  had  that  coal  to  mine 
during  these  times  when  the  people  needed  the  coal,  but  they  will  not 
allow  him  to  touch  one  pouna  of  that  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  owns  that? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  Reading  Co.  Mr.  Neale,  with  his  Darkwater, 
could  take  that  coal  out  to  advantage ;  but,  of  course,  they  ought  not 
to  give  it  to  Mr.  Neale  or  Mr.  Ki^er,  who  is  right  above  it,  ana  could 
take  it  out.  They  will  not  allow  him  to  do  it.  Mr.  Kiser  has  the 
breaker  there.  Mr.  Kiser,  who  operates  the  Ellsworth,  is  allowed  to 
take  back  here  [indicating],  and  to  get  some  little  veins  back  here 
[indicating  on  blue  print],  but  the  really  rich  deposits  of  coal  that 
could  have  been  won  during  these  strenuous  days  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  in. 

Now,  I  would  stiy  this,  that  when  Mr.  Kiser  bought  this  he  got  Mr. 
Charles  Nortcm,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  coal 
business — ^he  died  a  couple  of  years  ago — who  was  72  years  of  age, 
and  he  thought  that,  of  course,  when  he  took  over  this  from  the 
Davis  estate  he  would  have  influence  enough  to  get  that  coal.  That 
is  what  Kiser  told  me.  But  thev  fell  down,  even  with  all  of  Norton's 
powerful  influence  and  his  handling  the  coal  for  the  Reading  Co.  for 
many  years,  and  also  notwithstanding  the  needs  for  coal. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  He  is  away  down  hen», 
of  course  [indicating  on  blue  print].  You  can  see  this  area  marked 
oflF  in  parallel  lines.  That  is  the  coal  that  was  taken  out  by  Davis, 
and,  of  course,  it  had  to  be  down  there.  So  that  he  is  right  on  top  of 
some  of  this  coal  and  right  next  to  it,  and  there  was  not  any  place 
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where  they  would  have  to  go  a  hundred  feet  to  get  at  that  thick  body 
of  coal  [indicating]. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Where  is  Mr.  Neale's  coal? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  of  Mr.  Neale's  property  is  immediately  east  of 
this  in  the  Heckschersville  Valley. 

Senator  EIenyon.  You  sajd  something  about  his  not  being  able 
to  get  his  coal  out. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Neale  could  take  that  out.  They  will  not  give 
it  to  Kiser,  or  even  give  it  to  Mr.  Neale.  Here  there  ia  coal  that  is 
more  accessible  to  him  than  even  this  [indicating  on  blue  print],  but 
they  will  not  allow  him  to  take  it  out. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  railroad  will  not  allow  him  to  take  it? 

Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  Yes ;  the  Reading  Coal  Co, ;  that  controls  the  whole 
situation.  I  onlv  give  that  as  an  illustration.  I  can  give  you  a  num- 
ber of  others.  For  instance,  take  the  Shipman  Coal  Co.  at  Shamokin. 
They,  with  a  short  tunnel,  can  get  a  large  body  of  coal  from  the  Le- 
high Valley,  and  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  can 
not  get  it  to  any  advantage,  and  still  they  will  not  allow  the  Shipman 
to  get  it. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  most  important  part  about  this.  The 
Heading  Co.  are  nowhere  near  this;  can  not  get  it  with  any  operation 
they  have  now.  They  would  have  to  tunnel  through  the  mountain  to 
get  it,  and  they  have  no  operation  in  this  whole  valley  to  the  east 
of  this,  because  there  is  only  one  little  operation  to  the  east  of  Mr. 
Neale  and  that  is  way  out  on  the  mountain,  and  their  nearest  opera- 
tion on  the  west  pf  this  is  Pine  Knot,  4  miles  away,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  4  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  About  4  miles  to  the  west.  I. thought  Mr.  Neale 
would  bear  me  out  on  that.  Now,  there  are  breajcers  up  in  our 
region,  culm-bank  breakers,  or  washeri^,  that  could  take  over  the 
working  of  the  culm  that  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  they  are 
not  working  full  capacity  and  are  restricted. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  state  why  they  are  not  working  up  to 
full  capacity? 

Mr.  WIL.HELM.  I  was  going  to  say.  Senator,  I  hope  you  will  hold 
that  in  reserve,  because  I  have  these  points  to  go  over,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  that  first. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Kenton.  Tell  us  your  story. 

Mr.  Wn-rHELM.  I  ought  to  have  said  in  the  first  proposition  what 
no  one  has  explained  to  you  so  far  as  1  have  heard,  and  which  I  over- 
looked, but  it  has  been  drawn  oiit  in  a  way,  and  that  is  how  to  get 
these  culm  banks  to  the  market. 

)^ow,  immediately  back  of  my  house,  not  300  feet  from  the  rear  of 
my  lot,  on  the  side  of  Sharpe  Mountain,  are  culm  banks  that  were 
placed  there  about  80  years  ago,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor 
fiune  in  from  Scranton  and  he  got  the  right  from  individual  owners 
at  that  particular  culm  bank  to  haul  these  culm  banks  or  take  them 
from  the  mountain.  He  has  now  woriced  over  two  years  hauling  these 
culm  banks,  and  every  Sunday  he  has  had  from  7  to  11  teams — as  I 
have  observed,  because  Sunday  was  the  day  I  was  at  home  and  could 
see  them — for  the  last  two  winters,  hauling  there.  I  cite  that  as 
Aowing  the  demand  that  there  was  for  coal  and  the  willingness  of 
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the  people  who  had  the  teams  to  haul  the  coal.    They  not  only  worked 
six  days  in  the  week,  but  they  worked  on  the  seventh. 

In  order  for  you  to  understand  this  culm  proposition  a  little  bit 
better,  the  culm  has  chestnut,  pea,  barley,  and  rye,  and  the  culm 
itself  can  be  burned  with  blowers  very  much  more  readily  than  rye, 
so  that  it  is  not  a  hard  proposition  to  utilize  the  culm.  All  of  that 
culm  back  of  my  house  has  been  hauled  the  last  two  years  and  sent 
to  market  without  what  you  would  call  any  preparation,  just  taken 
from  the  bank  and  hauled  down. 

Now,  to  show  that  that  was  profitable  to  do  that,  when  he  first 
started  in  that  he  gave  $5  for  six  loads.  Then  he  went  up  to  $6 
for  six  loads,  and  last  winter  he  paid  to  the  haulers  $7  for  six  loads. 
In  other  words,  a  two-horse  team  hauling  coal  from  the  mountain 
down  to  the  cars,  when  they  completed  the  six  loads,  that  was  called 
a  day.  He  had  to  pay  that,  and  then  he  had  to  pay  men  on  the  moun- 
tain to  blast  it  and  open  it  up  when  it  froze  up,  and  then  he  had  to 
pay  men  to  shovel  it  ^rom  the  wagons  into  the  cars ;  so  that  if  Mr. 
Taylor  could  find  a  market  for  that  culm,  there  are  these  millions  and 
millions  of  tons  that  could  have  been  gotten  to  the  market  in  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Taylor  got  and  shipped  the  coal  from  the  banks 
back  of  my  home. 

Third,  failure  to  campaign  or  assist  in  making  a  campaign  for  a 
larger  output  of  coal.  Knowing  how  the  people  had  suffered  last 
year  I  started  to  try  and  reach  the  men  who  I  thought  could  control 
the  situation  to  make  a  campaign  for  a  larger  output  of  coal.  We  had 
had  all  sorts  of  campaigns — campaigns  for  the  Red  Cross,  for  liberty 
bonds,  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  the  Knights  of  Coliunbus,  and  I 
knew  that  our  people  were  not  lacking  in  patriotism  and  that  if  we 
could  bring  it  home  to  them  that  we  ought  to  turn  out  more  coal 
they  would  respond.  But  those  campaigns  have  got  to  be  more  or 
less  spectacular.  In  searching  around  for  a  metnod  to  do  this  I 
got  in  touch  with  a  Lieut.  Petrenko,  a  Cossack  ace,  who  could  speak 
many  of  the  languages  of  our  people.  Our  people  are  Ruthenians, 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Russians  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  he 
spoke  several  of  those  dialects.  I  wanted  to  know  of  him  if  the 
Government  would  furnish  him  some  flying  machine,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  men  quit  work  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  could  be 
there  with  speakers  in  different  tongues  and  talk  to  these  men  and 
urge  them  to  work  an  additional  number  of  hours  in  cutting  coal. 
In  the  first  place,  our  miners  do  not  work  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  a  day,  and  I  knew  if  there  was  less  drinking  and  some  en- 
thusiasm they  could  easily  increase  the  output  of  coal,  because,  as 
you  gentlemen  will  see,  they  are  falling  back,  although  there  are 
the  same  number  of  breakers,  and  they  have  to  have  the  same  number 
of  breakers  whether  they  have  an  output  of  coal  of  1,000  or  1,500 
from  the  same  breaker. 

Therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  stimulating  the  men  to  more  produc- 
tion. I  knew  that  if  this  Lieut.  Petrenko  and  other  men  would  come, 
and  others  with  him  who  could  speak  the  different  tongues  to  these 
people,  we  could  urge  them  to  more  activity,  telling  them  how  their 
own  people  were  suffering  in  the  cities  for  lack  of  coal,  and  I  know 
that  they  would  respond.  I  tried  to  reach  the  powers  that  be,  as  I 
thought.    I  never  reached  them.    I  would  try  Mrs.  Garfield  and  Mr. 
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Grtrfield,  and  I  would  try  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  they  Fould  all  refer 
me  to  Mr.  Neale,  and  that  is  as  far  as  it  ever  got.  I  could  not  get 
the  campaign  on,  and  it  is  not  on  yet.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  living 
to-day  that  had  this  campaign  been  started  and  conducted  properly 
we  would  easily  have  increased  for  five  months  in  this  year  the 
output  of  anthracite  coal  by  30  per  cent  of  prepared  sizes,  the  very 
thing  that  we  need.  I  can  not  tell  why  I  fell  down  on  it.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Moses  and  Abe  Lincoln 
combined.  I  could  not  have  done  it.  'I  think  that  is  one  of  the'  things 
that  could  have  been  successfully  done,  and  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  head  it  and  undertake  it,  and  I  would  have  made  a  success  out 
of  it  if  I  had  gotten  the  least  bit  of  encouragement. 

The  fourth  propositiwi  is  that  of  penalizing  brains  of  willing 
workers — the  miners.  For  many  years,  up  until  Mr.  Neale  tried  to 
educate  his  men  differently,  the  miner  was  penalized  for  his  brains; 
and  let  me  use  m^  map  to  illustrate  that  proposition.  You  will  see 
that  vein  is  at  a  pitch  of  about  45°.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  hard  work ; 
it  is  a  question  of  brains  that  will  cut  the  coal.  For  instance,  they 
come  in  here  on  a  level  and  they  have  300  feet  lift  above  to  release 
this  coal  to  the  best  advantage,  to  bring  it  down. 

It  is  brought  down  and  laid  away  down  here  at,  say,  a  300-foot 
lift,  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  hard  work;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
brains,  putting  a  blast  in  at  the  proper  place,  where  the  most  coal 
will  be  released,  and  in  a  big  vein  like  this  the  coal  vein  will  start 
and  run  from  the  surface  after  you  get  it  started — broken.  Some 
of  the  veins  are  absolutely  perpendicular.  Then,  of  course,  thev 
have  to  work  on  the  top  ot  the  breast  and  they  have  to  keep  a  full 
breast  to  work  this.  The  first  thing  that  a  man  would  know  who 
showed  some  brains  in  mining  this  coal,  if  he  was  getting  so  much 
per  yard  or  being  paid  by  the  wagon,  the  next  month  they  would  find 
when  he  got  his  check  that  he  was  earning  too  much  money,  and  he 
would  be  cut  on  the  check.  That  was  the  universal  system  up  until 
the  last  year  or  two. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  cut? 
Would  they  not*pay  him  for  the  amount  of  coal  that  he  produced  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I'hey  would  pay  him  for  that  under  contract,  and 
sometimes  they  would  pay  him  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  or 
they  might  stop  that  particular  working  and  put  him  in  something 
else  and  let  some  other  fellow  do  it  at  a  lower  price.  The  result  of 
that  penalizing  has  driven  the  American  miner  out  of  the  region,  or 
what  I  better  designate  as  the  English-speaking  miner,  until  finally 
we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  have  nothing  but  foreign 
miners,  because  they  are  glad  to  get  the  big  earnings  in  this  country. 
I  want  to  say  now  that  the  first  man  that  I  know  of  who  tried  to 
stop  that  sort  of  thing,  that  was  rumored  throughout  the  region,  of 
penalizing,  giving  the  men  to  imderstand  that  they  would  not  be 
penalized  if  they  made  $200  or  $300  a  month  as  a  contract  miner, 
was  Mr.  Neale.  He  tried  to  educate  his  people  that  he  would  not 
penalize  them,  but  the  system  had  been  so  general  that,  as  I  said,  it 
drove  out  so  many  of  the  English-speaking  miners,  and  the  fear  of 
that  sort  of  thing  was  such  that  the  men  who  would  load  so  manv 
wagons  or  cars — we  call  them  wagons — or  who  would  cut  so  much 
coil,  were  afraid  to  do  more,  because  they  would  show  a  big  monthly 
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earnings  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  penalised ;  they  did  not  want 
to  be  Imocked  out  of  their  soft  jobs.  My  idea  of  the  oamp&ign  was 
to  let  them  be  assured  that  they  would  not  be  penalized,  becatiae  by 
working  6ix  or  seven  hours  a  day  he  would  produce  an  additional 
amount  of  coaL 

Senator  Vakpaman.  Would  it  disconn^t  vou  in  any  tv^ay  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  whv  they  wanted  to  do  that  f 

Mr.  WiLHEsijtf.  The  penalizing} 

Senartor  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  boss  at  the  colliery  was  the  fellow  who  did 
that,  because  he  wanted  to  make  a  great  lowing;  that  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  he  was  producing  $i  certain  amount  of  coal.  In 
other  words,  if  by  lowering  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  he  could  produce 
an  equal  amount  of  coal  he  thought  that  he  would  stand  up  high  with 
iJie  bosses  above  him,  and  then  his  record  as  compared  with  some 
other  boss  at  some  other  colliery  would  be  so  much  the  better.  He 
thought  that  he  would  get  promotion  by  doing  thiat  sort  of  thing,  and 
he  would  always  make  Uie  poor  miner  su&r.  I  would  say  this: 
That  I  am  satisfied  in  many  cases  that  the  managing  operators  would 
have  vetoed  that  if  they  had  known  it,  but  the  system  was  growing, 
because  each  fellow — the  inside  boss  and  the  outside  bo^  and  the 
manager — wanted  to  make  a  great  showing: 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  the  real  owner  of  the  mine  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  pernicious  system  ? 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  >iot  always.  He  may  have  been,  but  I  think  in  most 
cases  that  he  was  not.*' 

Fifth,  intemperance  and  having  breWery-controlled  officials  in  the 
coal  counties.  In  other  words,  Schuylkill  County,  with  a  population 
of  a  little  over  200,000  people,  had  over  1,200  licensed  places.  In 
many  of  our  towns  w^e  had  a  licensed  place  for  every  100  population; 
or  in  other  words,  for  about  every  20  voters. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  they  pretty  well  patronised  t 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Patronized !  Why,  the  great  trouble  was  that 
many  a  time  after  pay  day  they  would  be  short  in  the  mine.  Just 
look  at  the  returns  of  the  coal  production  that  followed  pay  day,  o*r 
followed  the  first  or  second  or  even  third  day  after  a  big  pay. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  condition  still  exists? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  does,  but  not  to  that  extent,  because  of  the  epi* 
demic  which  has  interfered.  But  while  you  folks  are  investigating 
you  are  entitled  to  the  whole  truth.  Of  course,  that  condition  would 
not  exist  except  to  a  certain  extent  indirectly.  The  corporate  inter* 
ests  stand  in  with  the  politicians  in  order  to  control  the  situation 
more  or  less,  to  keep  down  the  taxes  and  things  like  that,  as  they 
think.  They  sell  their  indenendence  up  there  to  the  politicians  in- 
stead of  standing  up  and  maicing  a  manly  fight  against  this  brewery- 
controlled  situation.  In  our  county  there  are  10  breweries,  and  it  is 
the  same  in  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  and  Northumberland. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  people  has  anything  to  do  with  excessive  drinking,  or  does 
excessive  drinking  bring  about  poverty? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  will  come  up  in  a  few  points  after. 

Six,  the  poor  housing  conditions.  Poor  housing  conditions  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  and  the  cause  of  the  poor  housing 
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conditions  has  been  because  they  did  not  want  any  more  territory 
occupied  by  houses  than  is  necessary.  Take  the  town  of  Shenandoah, 
the  largest  mining  town  in  point  of  population  that  we  have  in  our 
county,  27,000  or  28,000  people.  The  value  of  the  coal  that  is  tied 
up  by  the  houses  in  that  town  is  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the 
property  there  is  on  the  surface.  Therefore,  the  people  are  building 
to  tne  alleys.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  around  there  available 
for  building  purposes,  not  to  the  east,  nor  to  the  west,  nor  to  the 
»)uth,  because  that  is  aJl  coal,  but  up  on  the  top  of  the  higher  points 
of  the  town,  on  the  mountain  above,  are  splendid  building  sites  in 
which  there  is  no  coal.  That  happens  to  be  owned  by  the  Girard 
estate.  They  are  making  some  sort  of  a  move  now.  I  have  been 
pounding  at  them  since  1912  to  lay  out  some  ground  there  and  let 
the  people  go  up  there  and  live.  What  is  the  result  of  these  poor 
housmg  conditions?  The  English-speaking  miner  wanted  better  con- 
ditions for  his  family,  and  although  he  got  less  wages  somewhere 
else,  he  would  drift  out  of  those  mining  sections  where  there  was 
all  of  this  intemperance  and  bad  housing  conditions,  and  he  would 
not  want  his  family  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  that  kind — all  for 
want  of  better  housing  conditions,  crowded  conditions.  Because  they 
hid  no  parks,  no  recreation,  the  people  drifted  to  the  saloons  largely. 
That  is  an  answer  to  your  question.  Senator.  You  asked  two 
together. 

benator  Vardaman.  Do  those  houses  belong  to  the  miners  or  to 
the  companies  ?  ' 

Mr.  WoiHELM.  In  Shenandoah  the  houses  mostly  belong  to  the 
miners.  Take  the  little  town  of  Gilberton.  More  than  half  the  lots 
went  down  into  the  mines,  veins  that  were  50  and  60  and  70  feet  thick, 
and  the  town  is  practically  submerged  in  water,  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
permanent  lake.  If  the  people  should  step  off  into  their  back  yards, 
if  they  did  not  have  a  scaffolding,  they  would  step  into  water.  You 
might  think  that  that  would  make  an  unhealthy  condition,  but  the 
contrarj'  is  true,  because  nothing  will  live  in  that  mine  water.  Even 
the  cooties  in  France  would  not  live  there,  and  if  the  boys  should 
take  a  bath  in  that  water  thev  would  come  out  all  right.  No  English- 
speaking  people,  if  they  can  help  it,  will  want  to  live  under  those  con- 
ditions. Up  on  the  mountain,  outside  of  these  coal  veins,  there  is 
plenty  of  territory,  and  they  could  have  provided  homes  there  for 
them,  because  in  the  town  of  Frackville,  which  is  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  coal,  there  is  a  very  fine  town,  and  similar  living  conditions 
oould  be  had  for  all  that  class  of  people.  That  is  one  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  coal,  the  driving  out  of  so  many  people  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  coal  region,  who  are  not  there. 

As  far  as  the  high  prices  of  coal  are  concerned,  in  addition  to  the 
reasons  already  given  there  are  three  factors  that  enter  into  it.  The 
corporate  landlords  do  not  open,  or  lease  to  other  people  who  would 
open.  The  Reading  Co.  have  45  per  cent  of  all  the  unmined  coal,  and 
in  a  way  they  control  more  than  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  are  now  talking  only  of  anthracite. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  over  the  country? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No ;  anthracite  coal  in  these  few  counties  in  Penn- 
>ylvania ;  but  the  anthracite  is  only  found  in  the  places  that  I  have 
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mentioned.  They  contl*ol  over  45  per  cent.  They  not  only  own 
that  much,  but  certain  portions  would  not  be  a  paying  proposition 
unless  other  portions  were  leased  from  the  Reading.  A  portion  that 
Mr.  Neale  has  would  not  be  a  paying  proposition  unless  he  leased 
some  from  the  Reading.  In  other  words,  they  must  combine,  so 
that  practically  they  control  the  other  end  of  it.  Take  the  Pine  Hill 
collieiT.  If  it  was  not  for  the  lease  the  Beading  Co.  has  given,  the 
Pine  Hill  would  not  be  an  operating  proposition.  Taking  those 
factors  into  consideration,  they  really  control  more  than  45  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  they  own  and  control  over  45  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  coal,  the  heading  Co.  have  not  in  16  years  made  a  single 
new  operation. 

Senator  Vardamax.  They  have  made  no  effort  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  increased  population? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  have  two  leases  from 
individuals.  I  call  them  individuals  because  they  are  not  owned  by 
these  railroad  corporations.  They  had  one  lease  on  the  Ciiyler 
estate  of  the  (iirard  Mammoth.  About  12  years  ago  they  threw  up 
that  lease.  The  funny  thing  about  that  property  was  this,  that 
when  they  threw  up  that  lease  the  atmosphere  became  filled  with 
the  idea  among  all  the  coal  people  that  the  Ciiyler  property  was 
exhausted,  and  for  that  reason  the  Reading  people  gave  it  up.  A 
client  of  mine  did  not  believe  that  and  he  went  and  leased  it  and 
it  is  now  under  operation. 

Three  vears  before  their  lease  terminated  with  the  East  Bear 
Ridge,  which  they  were  leasing  from  the  (Jirard  estate,  the  breaker 
broke  down  and  they  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  stripping,  and  the 
result  was  that  that  was  given  out  as  an  exhausted  property.  Some- 
body who  was  close  to  that  corporate  interest  tried  to  instill  that 
thought,  and  vou  could  not  imagine  for  nny  other  purpose  than  to 
have  no  one  else  break  in  on  them.  But  that  same  client  that  fbok 
over  the  (iirard  Mammoth  then  took  a  lease  on  the  East  Bear  Ridge, 
and  they  pay  a  sweet  royalty  for  it,  too.  That  property  is  producing 
1,000  tons  a  day. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  have  not  even  permitted  the  culm  banks 
to  be  won  from  the  Schuylkill  region,  but  though  they  own  all  the 
property  they  bought  in  1906  or  1907,  they  have  not  opened  one 
single  operation. 

The  I^high  Valley,  which  bought  in  1886  and  1887  a  large  acre- 
age, thousands  of  acres  of  coal  in  the  southern  anthracite  field,  have 
one  single  operation  and  that  is  at  Blackwood. 

The  I^ehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  own  thousands  of  acres  be- 
tween Pottsville  and  Tamaqua  and  have  not  a  single  operation  in 
any  of  that  territory,  of  their  own.  There  is  one  operation  that  they 
leased  to  what  is  known  as  the  Marj^  B.  Coal  Co. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  excessive  royalties.  To  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  excessive  royalties,  the  chief  sinner  in  that  is  the  Girard 
estate  of  Philadelphia.  That  charity — supposed  to  be  a  charity: 
Stephen  Girard  intended  it  to  be — has  done  more  harm  and  caused 
more  suffering  of  late  than  all  of  the  Girard  charities  ever  did  good. 
Tliis  last  year  they  have  been  getting  as  high  as  $1.40  royalty  on  the 

Krepared  sizes  from  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal.    On  the  East  Bear 
Mge  they  have  run  up  on  prepared  sizes  as  high  as  $1  a  ton. 
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In  fact,  at  the  prices  f.  o.  b. — or,  I  would  say,  at  the  prices 
that  existed  when  the  royalties  were  made — their  minimum  roy- 
4lty  was,  on  those  leases,  80  cents  per  ton ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  clause  whereby  they  are  to  get  a  percentage  of  the  sale  price,  as  I 
said  before,  the  royalties  on  the  Locust  Mountain  have  gone  up  as 
high  as  $1.40  per  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  "What  are  the  terms  of  that  bequest?  How  is 
the  estate  perpetuated?     How  is  it  kept  together? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is  what  is  called  the  City  Trust  that  manages 
charitable  affairs,  and  Girard  provided  in  the  will  that  the  judicial 
department  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  to  name  trustees  to  per- 
petuate his  trust  and  manage  it  for  what  is  known  as  Girard  College. 
Of  course,  business  men  are  appointed — men  who  can  show  wondernil 
results;  and  they  are  taking  the  wealth  of  Schuylkill  County  and 
planting  it  down  in  Philadelphia  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year.  In 
other  words,  from  this  one  colliery  alone  they  are  getting  out  of 
Schuylkill  County  $600,000  a  year;  that  is  the  Locust  Mountain, 
which  is  the  finest  proposition  there  is  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  I 
guess  the  finest  there  ever  was  in  any  field,  mining  60,000  tons  a 
month  and  paying  royalties  to  the  Girard  estate  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand a  month. 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  very  good  piece  of  property? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.  This  Girard  trust,  to  which  I  referred  before, 
is  one  of  the  principal  sinners  in  regard  to  these  housing  conditions. 
I  will  say  that  they  seemed  to  relent  a  little  bit;  they  took  very  great 
umbrage  at  what  I  told  about  them  in  the  Witherspoon  Building  in 
1913,  about  their  shortcomings  up  our  way.  I  happened  to  be  asked 
to  take  somebody  else's  place  on  the  question  of  conservation,  and  I 
called  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  City  Trust  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  have  never  planted  a  single  tree  to  take  the  place  of  one 
that  had  been  burned  or  cut  down  on  all  of  their  holdings ;  and  if  you 
care  to  see  their  holdings,  I  have  their  own  map  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How;  much  does  it  amount  to,  in  a  general  way — 
how  many  acres? 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  I  can  give  you  every  acre,  I  think.  I  have  that 
with  me,  but  I  have  not  figured  it  up. 

Senator  Kenvon.  You  do  not  know  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No;  I  do  not.  I  have  here  with  me  a  copy  of  all 
my  assessments  that  I  made  for  Schuylkill  County,  which  gives 
everything  in  the  way  of  acreage.  They  are  here,  and  I  can  easily 
work  them  out  for  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  might  work  them  out  and  put  them  in  the 
record,  stating  about  how  many  acres  there  are. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  right. 

Senator  Kexyox.  And  how  much  coal  land. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  testimony  will  be  given  you  for  cor- 
rection, and  you  can  insert  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Shall  I  wait  for  that,  or  shall  I  work  it  out  during 
the  night? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Whichever  is  convenient  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLrHELM.  All  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  will  have  that  marked  as  an  exhibit  to  your 
testimony.  You  may  submit  a  statement  showing  the  approximate 
holdings  of  the  Girard  estate  in  the  county. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  was  given  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  on  the  frf- 
lowing  day  during  his  testimony.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  As  to  the  question  of  excessive  tolls,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  tolls  are  now,  but  a  prominent  man  connected  with  the 
Reading  Co.,  in  fact,  their  chief  engineer  for  many,  many  years, 
thirty-some  years — and  he  is  living  now;  he  is  72  years  of  age  and 
just  recently  retired — told  me  this  many  years  ago,  that  he  was  asked 
to  work  out  a  statement  for  the  company  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
hauling  a  ton  of  anthracite  by  their  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
haul  of  a  ton  of  coal  by  their  railroad;  and  h^  had  to  work  it  out  in 
connection  with  the  data  given  to  him  by  the  railroad.  He  said  that 
the  cost  per  ton  at  that  time  would  have  been  15  cents  per  ton  for 
hauling  a  ton  by  railroad  from  the  yards  to  Philadelphia.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair,  "that  was  from  the  yard  to 
Philadelphia,  That  did  not  include  the  cost  from  the  colliery  to 
the  weigh  scales,  and  that  may  be  as  great  a  cost  as  the  cost  for  a 
ton  the  other  93  miles — that  is,  the  1  mile  maj'  cost  nearly  as  much, 
as.  you  can  understand,  because  when  a  train  is  made  up  it  is  all 
down  grade  from  the  weigh  scales — that  is,  Pottsville — the  93  or  95 
miles  to  Port  Richmond;  it  is  all  down  grade,  and  they  can  take,  I 
suppose — how  much  to  a  train.  Mr.  Neale? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  they  will  haul  1,500  tons  of  coal  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  One  thousand  five  hundred  tons  in  each  train? 

Mr.  Xeale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  there  is  the  only  point  where  the  canal  would 
have  been  in  competition.  The  canal  would  not  have  been  in  com- 
petition even  there,  as  they  found  it  w^as  so  much  lower  to  haul  that 
coal  from  the  yard  to  Philadelphia  by  train  than  it  would  be  by 
water. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  owns  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  Reading  Railroad  Co.  owns  the  canal  com- 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  not  used  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Xo.  There  are  more  reasons  than  one.  One  rea- 
son, which  I  must  say  could  hardly  be  overlooked,  is  this:  The  silt, 
or  the  fine  stuff  from  the  coal,  would  wash  from  the  river  into  the 
canal  bed,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  that  out;  in  fact, 
it  was  impossible.  In  fact,  we  have  ignored  the  law,  as  the  lower 
riparian  owner,  in  regard  to  that.  We  have  just  had  to  waive  it. 
We  did  not  change  the  law.    We  have  waived  it. 

Now,  Senator,  I  believe  you  had  some  question  that  you  asked  me 
that  I  said  I  w^ould  be  willing  to  explain. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  you  have  explained  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  finished  on  those  points  now  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes,  Senator;  I  have  finished  on  those  points. 

I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  want  to  have  this  map,  this  is  a  blue 
print — and  I  can  get  all  I  want  of  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  file  that  as  an 
exhibit  with  your  testimony. 

(The  blueprint  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  287."  It  is  not  repro- 
duced in  this  record.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  before  you  finish. 
You  spoke  of  all  the  combined  wi.sdom  of  several  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing Solomon  and  Moses  and  others,  not  making  it  possible  for  Mr. 
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Neale  to  shii:>  out  coal,  and  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  said 
in  that  connection.    What  did  you  mean  by  your  statement? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  be  independent  of  these  corporate  influences, 
ihe  coal-carrying  roads,  who  own  the  land;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  Mr.  Neale  ran  counter  to  those  people  very,  long  they  could 
make  it  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  it  would  be  afi  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  mine  coal,  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  There  is  a  sort  of  kmgdom  up  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  WiL.HEL3f.  Oh,  my;  yes,  yes.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Senator,  that 
junkerism  and  flunkeyism  in  Germany  do  not  compare  with  what  it 
is  in  Schuylkill  County  and  throughout  the  anthracite  region. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yon  spoke  of  a  Kiser  here;  is  that  a  man's 
name? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  a  man's  name,  who  operates  the  Ellsworth. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  Kaiserism  prevails  all  over  the  district, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  W11.HELM.  Oh,  decidedly,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  that  connection,  will  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  tolls  and  the  taxation  of  that  property?  Do  you  know 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  situation  is  this,  Senator:  When  I  was  em- 
ployed to  increase  the  valuations  for  taxation  purposes  I  wanted  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  I  did  not  want  to  get  the  thing  tied  up  in 
<*ourt  and  have  it  fall  through.  I  found  that  the  liquor-interest 
people  are  getting  about  the  same  favors,  and  in  some  cases  more 
favors  than  the  corporations.  So  that  I  directed  m}^  efforts  entirely 
to  the  question  of  equalizing. 

At  that  time  the  whole  coal  holdings  of  Schuylkill  County  were 
assessed  at  $8,000,000.  I  raised  them  to  twenty-some  million — about 
$20,000,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  total  valuation  of  the  property? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  mean  of  the  coal  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  \ViLiiEL3i.  I  based  it,  at  that  time,  upon  a  basis  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  valuation.  But,  remember,  that  was  in  1892 — 
al)out  one-sixth  of  the  valuation  of  the  coal  lands. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  anthracite  properties  in  Schuylkill 
County  now  is,  of  course,  far  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  That  is,  that 
would  be  a  reasonable  valuation.  Most  of  the  coal  land  in  Schuylkill 
Countv  is  onlv  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  what  would  be  a 
private-sale  valuation. 

Senator  Kknton.  Whose  fault  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLWELM.  The  corporate  interests  furnish  the  votes  for  the 
ronunissionei'S,  and  the  commissioners,  in  return,  do  not  advance  the 
assessments. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  have  township  assessors? 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  We  have  township  assessors,  Senator,  but  the 
county  commissioners  are  the  board  of  revision,  and  the  board  of 
revision  is  the  political  boss  of  the  county,  and  it  is  Penrose's  repre- 
sentative in  the  countv.  Oh,  it  is  a  beautiful  system,  if  you  would 
just  come  up  there  and  see  it. 

In  other  words,  to  pve  you  an  idea  of  how  the  thing  works :  They 
hire  a  law  in  the  State  for  mine  inspectors.    Oh,  it  is  teautiful !    The 
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courts  appoint  the  men  to  qualify  the  mine  inspectors;  these  mine 
inspectors  qualify  the  men  who  are  to  run  for  mine  inspector.  If 
there  is  one  mine  inspector  to  be  elected,  they  qualify  one;  if  there 
are  two  mine  inspectors  to  be  elected,  they  qualify  two;  and  if  there 
are  three  mine  inspectors  to  be  elected,  they  qualify  three.  But  if 
there  is  only  on^  to  be  elected,  they  could  not  possibly  qualify  three 
to  run. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  trouble  with  the  whole  coal  situation,  I  take 
it  from  you,  fundamentally,  is  this  system  of  controlling  the  coal  and 
the  coal  lands  in  connection  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  of  course.  Senator;  that  goes  without  saying. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  It  is  a  big  question.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes.  I  thought  you  might  give  us  some  light 
on  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is  a  big  question,  Senator.  The  remedy  would 
be,  of  course,  if  we  could  divorce  the  political  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  laws  could  help  out  a 
great  deal  if  the  corporate  interests  were  penalized  in  some  way. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  vou  if  anv  effort  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  output  of  coal  by  the  Fuel  Administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  countv 
of  Schuylkill  ? 

Mr.  WUiHELM.  Just  to  the  contrary.  Senator.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  at  fault;  but  I  have  the  letters  here  that  I  wrote  to  Washington 
with  the  hope  of  getting  an  increase,  and  I  got  nowhere  with  it 
I  have  some  letters  here  in  that  connection. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  from  Mr.  Garfield? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Here  thev  are,  Senator.  You  ask  if  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Garfield? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  get  any  letters  from  him? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  No.  They  were  slid  over:  all  the  answers  that  I 
got  came  from  Mr.  Neale.  I  started  in  May.  I  even  wrote  to  Ernest 
Tustin. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  Of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  the  taking  over  of  the  coal  lands  by  the 
Government  remedy  a  situation  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Wn^TiELM.  I  doubt  it.  Senator.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  There  are  so  many  other  things  that  we  ought  to  do,  with- 
out having  Government  control,  and  that  can  be  done,  that  I  am 
only  afraid  it  would  build  up  a  bigger  political  machine,  cooperating 
and  controlling  this  situation  up  there,  than  there  is  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  can  be  done,  in  your  judgment?  What 
can  Congress  do  to  remedy  this  situation? 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  You  are  doing  more  now.  Senator,  than  was  ever 
done  before — turning  on  the  light. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  an  investigation  that  brings  pub- 
licity? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes;  because  you  could  never  reach  it  before. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  that  reach  it?  What  good  does 
that  do? 

Mr.  WiLHEL3f.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  big  the  man  is 
or  how  big  the  financial  institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  some- 
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how  or  other  he  will  get  his  Waterloo  when  you  go  after  him  right. 
It  is  just  like  the  time  when  they  went  over  tnose  three  big  insurance 
companies  in  New  York  City.  They  had  the  Government  bv  the 
throat,  as  I  told  you  before.  They  had  it  in  their  clutches — 
$140,000,000  of  Government  money,  besides  all  the  rest  of  the  money. 
They  had  the  whole  United  States  at  their  mercy,  until  they  broke 
up  that  insurance  control,  and  the  State  of  New  Vork  did  that. 

Senator  Kenyox.  These  things  have  been  made  public,  have  they 
not?    They  have  been  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  WlLHELM.   No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  mean  this  intercorporate  relationship  has  been 
shown  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  W1L.HE1.M.  No ;  not  in  any  way  like  this,  Senator.  Not  in  any 
way  Uke  this.  Why,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvana,  in  1915,  passed 
a  law  for  an  investigation  and  appropriated  $5,000,  and  they  came  up 
there,  and  I  thought  at  first  they  were  sincere.  They  had  one  fellow 
that  printed  engraving  cards  in  Philadelphia  and  some  fellow  out 
in  Somerset  Countv,  I  think,  and  an  ex- judge  that  was  even  beaten 
by  a  Democrat  in  his  own  county  that  is  two  to  one  Republican,  as 
three  of  the  commissioners  to  come  there  to  make  an  investigation. 
I  think  they  spent  half  a  day  in  Pottsville.  I  was  led  to  believe,  by 
the  attorney  general,  that  he  expected  an  honest  investigation.  They 
made  enoueh  investigation — I  think  they  we're  there  one  day,  were 
thev  not,  Mr.  Neale? 

Mr.  Neale.  In  Pottsville  ?     I  think  so. 

Mr.  WrLiiELM.  They  made  enough  investigation,  I  believe,  to 
draw  the  $5,000,  and  that  ended  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  agree  with  you  that  publicity  is  the  only 
corrective  influence.  Of  course.  Congress  ought  to  take  some  action 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  take  very 
radical  action,  but  during  times  of  stress  like  the  present,  with  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Federal  officers,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  forced  a  change.  They  could  have  done  it  if  they 
had  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Because  of  the  suffering  that  had  been  brought 
about  I  thought  I  could  pret  Mrs.  Wilson  inte^-ested  and  that  I  could 
ffet  even  Garfield,  through  the  women,  because  I  have  more  confidence 
in  women  in  matters  of  this  kind  than  I  have  in  the  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  are  saving  the  world  in  matters  like  this. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  President's  wife? 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Yes;  this  is  the  letter. .  I  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ters that  I  had  been  writing  to  Garfield  and  everybody  that  I  thought 
might  make  a  stir  to  bring  this  fuel  trouble  to  an  end,  and  I  think  it 
came  back  with  the  information  that  she  had — or  that  somel>odv 
had — turned  it  back  to  Garfi;?ld  or  to  Mr.  Neale,  and  that  was  about 
as  far  as  it  would  go.     But  this  is  the  letter : 

Exhibit  No.  288. 

December,  18,  1917. 
Mrs.  WooDRow  Wilson, 

Mhite  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oeae  Madam  :  The  Inclosiires  teU  their  own  tale.  It  seems  I  am  not  getting 
tnywhere  In  my  efforts  to  worlc  out  a  solution  of  the  coal  shortage. 

I  know  how  busy  the  President  is.  In  fact,  not  once  in  my  efforts  to  help 
Wm  last  year  did  I  write  to  him ;  always  to  Tumulty. 
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It  is  to  help  hiiu  to  win  this  world*8  ^^mr  I  am  now  writing  yon.  Having 
lived  and  been  active  In  this  anthracite  region  since  1696,  I  am  gure  I  can  be 
very  helpful  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  McCorralck. 

I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  written  to  Mr.  McCortnick,  too. 

While  I  have  never  met  your  husband,  I  am  known  to  Tillman,  Bryan, 
Plnchot,  McCormlck,  Dean  I^wls,  and  Palmer. 

If  there  Is  anything  to  be  done  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  in  tbe 
Inclosures,  I  will  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  Washington  any  time  l)etween  now  and 
the  1st  of  January  that  I  am  not  tie«l  up  in  court 
Yours,  truly, 


So  that  I  have  been  at  this  away  back  in  1907;  and  if  I  could  have 
accomplished  anything,  there  wpuld  not  have  been  that  trouble  last 
winter. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  accomplished  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  WiLHEi^M. ;  Do  I  ifeel  that  I  have  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  never  felt  that  I  had  accomplished  anything 
until  that  lady  told  me  to  make  up  my  mind  that  there  would  be 
a  way  to  have  this  thing  brought  home  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  even  doubted  that,  until  I  got  my  subpoena  on  Sunday. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  a  committee  that  is  very  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  doing  something,  and  very  anxious  for  suggestions  about  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  even  wrote  to  Mr.  Richards,  president  of  the  coal 
^nd  iron  company,  on  May  18,  1918.  I  think  you  will  probably 
want  these,  will  you  not? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes.    Put  them  in  the  record. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  get  any  reply  from  him  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  was  a  noncommittal  reply.    This  is  my  letter: 
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May  18,  1918. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Richards, 

Pottsrille,  Pa, 

Dear  Siri  I  am  Incloslnjr  you  n  copy  of  an  article  I  am  sending  to  Dr. 
Garfield.  I  dl<l  not  know  definitely  three  weeks  ago  nor  two  weeks  ago  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  strike  at  the  shops,  but  I  did  know  that  there  was  a 
factor  at  work  that  had  tied  up  the  Industries  of  Kansas  City  in  this  town 
working. 

I  told  you  the  other  day  on  the  car  that  I  tried  to  get  0'NeU*s  ear  as  to 
danger  to  his  proi>erty  before  his  breaker  was  burned,  and  It  wasn't  because  of 
any  feeling  against  O'Nell.  It  was  only  the  fact,  as  has  been  develoi>ed  since, 
a  man  In  the  pay  of  the  Teutons  was  In  and  around  Mlnersvllle  and  Buck  Run 
trying  to  spread  his  propaganda. 

The  trouble  Is  there  are  too  many  people  who  are  showing  their  loyalty  by 
kotowing  and  trying  to  be  in  the  limelight  rather  than  circumventing  the  evil 
forces  that  are  In  evidence  and  springing  up  all  the  time. 
Yours,  truly, 


Senator  Kenyon.  Why  not  pick  such  letters  as  you  would  like  to 
place  in  the  record,  and  we  will  have  them  put  in  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  such  letters  as  you  think  are  helpful. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  up  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  told  you 
about  these  things  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Ii  you  do  that,  the  other  members  of  the 
cx)mmittee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them,  when  they  read  this 
testimony. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  I  will  read  this  letter  to  Dr.  Garfield,  be- 
cause there  are  newspaper  men  here  who  will  not  see  this,  and  maybe 
thejr  may  want  it,  to  show  the  effort  that  was  being  put  forward. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right.    Gro  ahead  and  read  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  This  letter  is  dated  June  25, 1918,  and  addressed  to 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
reads  as  follows : 
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June  25.  1918. 
Dr.  Habst  a.  Gabfielo, 

Fuel  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  There  is  no  doubt  about  It  that  tlie  production  of  anthracite  coal 
can  be  largely  increased  if  there  is  a  campaign  made  for  more  coal ;  I  mean  an 
effort  to  get  our  miners  to  give  more  time  to  the  cutting  of  coal.  The  average 
contract  miner  does  not  work  more  than  five  hours  a  day.  Should  he  work  seven 
hours,  the  anthracite  production  can  be  increased  30  per  cent.  He  will  do  it 
if  he  is  stirred  to  do  it  as  a  war  necessity.  If  such  a  campaign  were  engineered 
by  those  who  would  be  benefited  by  his  increasetl  activities  it  would  not  prove  a 
success. 

The  way  to  reach  the  miner  is  to  reach  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  coal  fields.  Their  appeal  to  their  neighl)ors  for  the  sake  of  their 
sons  to  put  forth  their  best  eftort  for  the  good  of  thelf  country  and  the  boys  in 
the  service  will  mean  a  certain  and  satisfactory  response.  This  move  must  be 
engineered  by  those  of  us  who  have  our  boys  in  the  service,  not  by  the  kind  of 
men  who  are  so  often  at  the  head  of  these  parades  to  send  other  boys  off  but 
manage  by  hook  or  crook  to  have  their  own  sons  exempt. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  short  hours  worked  by  the  contract  miners, 
!«end  a  man  here  to  survey  and  learn  the  facts. 
Yours,  truly, 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Can  you  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  yes.  Senator  Reed  arranged  that  the  court 
would  not  penalize  me  if  I  did  nbt  attend  to-morrow. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  will  take  an  adjournment,  then,  until  10 
oclock  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  subcommittee  thereupon,  at  4.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  November  27, 1918,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


] 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1918. 

UNiTia>  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  ox  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Capitol  Build- 
in2\  Senator  James  A.  Reed  presiding. 

rresent.  Senators  Reed  (chairman),  Vardaman,  and  Kenyon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  WILHELM— Besumed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  to  bring  us  in  this  morning  the  acre- 
age of  the  Girard  estate.    Have  you  that,  Mr.  Wilhelm  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  prepared  that  as  an  exhibit? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  No.    I  can  give  that  as  a  fact. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket,  so  that  I  can  give  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  right.    What  is  it? 

The  acreage  of  the  Girard  estate  I  am  going  to  give  to  you  in 
round  figures.  It  is  18,000  acres,  of  which  one-third,  or  6,000  acres, 
is  in  well-defined  coal.  The  other  two-thirds  is  in  mountain  and 
farming  land.     The  Chairman.  You  say  the  other  12,000  acres? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  other  12,000  acres  is  in  mountain  and  farming 
land.  Some  of  it  is  the  best  farming  land  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  it  is  tilled. 

Of  the  6,000  acres  in  coal  land,  5,300  acres  is  in  Schuylkill  County 
and  700  acres  of  it  in  Columbia  County. 

Of  the  18,000  acres  total,  there  are  2,000  acres  in  Columbia  County ; 
LW  acres  of  the  2,000  acres  in  Columbia  County  is  mountain  and 
farm  land — mostly  mountain  land — and  700  acres  in  coal.  When  I 
iise  the  words  "  well-defined  coal  land,"  that  means  coal  land  that 
^  been  tested  and  proven  and  that  the  mining  engineers  and  geolo- 
gists blow  to  be  coal  land.  There  may  be  more  than  the  6,000  acres 
of  coal  land,  but  it  is  not  always  proven  so.  As  an  instance  of  that, 
in  putting  my  valuation  on  their  coal  lands  in  1892  I  had  to  proceed 
from  the  Known  to  get  at  the  unknown,  and  it  was  not  known  that 
^hit  is  now  the"  most  valuable  operation  in  the  world  was  in  coal 
land,  or  at  least  not  in  well-defined  coal  territory,  and  I  gave  it  a 
w.  very  low  assessment,  although  now  it  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
pr(>iuctive  piece  of  anthracite  there  is  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman^.  Where  is  that? 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  at  Locust  Mountain.  That  is  the  property 
where  t^e  Girard  estate  is  getting  a  royalty  of  $50,000  a  month  now 
from  that  one  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  deposit  that  you  are 
now  speaking  of,  that  is  so  fine,  from  which  you  say  the  Girard  estate 
is  now  getting  $50,000  a  month  royalty?  Did  you  say  $50,000  a 
month  or  a  year? 

Mr.  WmHBLM.  $50,000  a  month ;  $600,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  deposit?  Is? 
that  known? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Well,  the  total  amount  of  coal  per  acre  is  not  in 
excess  of  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  territory,  but  it  lies  so  near 
the  surface  that  they  are  taking  the  most  of  that  coal  out  by  strip- 
ping; that  is,  they  are  uncovering  the  entire  eastern  end  of  the 
oasin,  taking  all  of  the  surface  off  and  just  taking  the  rich  deposit 
of  coal,  just  as  you  would  dig  a  cellar. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  vein,  ^o  you  know? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Tlie  depth  of  the  veins — the  veins  come  clear  to 
the  surface  except  in  the  center  of  the  basin.  At  one  point  there  is 
not  more  than  50  feet  of  covering,  but  going  west  there  is  more  cov- 
ering. When  I  said  "  depth  of  vein  "  I  mean  thickness  of  the  vein 
itself.    The  thickest  vein  there  is  running  about  30  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  coal,  anthracite  or  bituminous? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  On  our  section  there  is  nothing  but  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  All  eastern  I'enjisylvania,  where  the  convolutions 
and  the  measures  are  broken,  it  is  all  anthracite. 

The  Chairman  .  Can  you  tell  us  the  tonnage  that  there  is  there  in 
that  field  which  has  been  opened,  which  you  are  just  now  speaking 
about  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  amount  of  tonnage? 

Th^  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  have  not  figured  on  that.  I  never  bother  about 
anything  except  what  T  ajw  employed  to  work  on.  I  am  only  telling 
what  I  have  gained  after  j'ears  and  years  of  experience  being  em- 
ployed in  different  matters.  1  did  not  come  here  with  anj"  special 
preparation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  data  or  figures  from  which  w© 
could  figure  or  ascertam,  or  do  you  know  anybody  who  could  tell 
us  the  amount  of  that  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  total  anthracite  tonnage? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  tonnage  of  the  field  which  you  are  speak- 
ing of  as  the  new  field  which  has  been  opened  up,  and  where  they  are 
stripping  the  ground — the  Girard  estate. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  No;  I  do  not  know — of  course,  I  do  know.  Mr. 
Archibald,  of  the  Girard  estate,  could  tell,  because  the  way  they  dis- 
covered that  field  was  because  thev  have  their  water  easements  there, 
and  they  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale,  and  in 
putting  their  bore  hole  down  they  struck  this  deposit  of  coal.  It  was 
a  mere  accident. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs,  approximately,  to  get 
that  coal  out  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  No;  I  never  have  anything  to  do  with  operations. 
I  am  only  an  attorney,  once  in  a  while. 
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The  Chairman.  I>o  you  know  what  that  property  was  assessed 
for  taxes  it  before  the  coal  was  discovered  ? 
ifr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  that  right  here. 
The  CHAHtMAN.  Please  state  it. 

Mr.  WiLHixM.  That  which  was  in  coal  at  $300  an  acre. 
Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  assessed  valuation? 
Mr.  Welhelm.  This  is  a  Girard  estate  map  that  I  am  referring  to, 
so  that  I  know  whereof  I  talk  when  I  take  this.    There  were  113 
acres  assessed  at  $300  an  acre  and  271  acres  at  $3  an  acre  of  the  Israel 

Cope  tract.    The  average  assessment 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  need  the  average  assessment. 
Senator  Vakdaman.  What  is  that  land  which  is  assessed  at  $300  an 
acre  worth? 

Ifr.  WiLHELM.  You  asked  me  about  this  particular  property 
which  comprises  several  districts.  The  Joel  Howell  tract  had  74 
ifTP?  assessed  at  $100  an  acre  and  223  acres  at  $3  an  acre.  Of  the 
Edward  Lynch  tracts,  which  is  also  part  of  that,  there  were  74  acres 
It  $100  an  acre  and  244  acres  at  $3  an  acre.  Those  three  tracts  com- 
prise that  territory  where  this  rich  deposit  of  coal  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  the  deposits  in  this  field 
which  we  are  now  discussing  are  the  richest  or  best  deposits  yet 
difrovered  ? 

ifr.  Wn-HELM.  No ;  I  said  that  they  are  the  greatest  producers,  the 
richest  producers  now  of  any  coal  opening  there  is  in  the  whole 
anthracite  region,  or  ever  was. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  thickness  of  the  veins  there  average 
with  the  thickness  of  the  veins  in  the  whole  field  ? 
Mr.  Wir.nEi.M.  Oh,  no :  per  acre  there  are  richer  fields  than  this. 
The  Chairman.  But  the  average? 
Xfr.  Wilhelm.  The  averacre  would. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  coal  on  the  average  acre  was  worth 
?10.000,  in  the  ground,  then  this  particular  coal  would  be  of  equal 
T?lne  with  the  coal  in  the  other  fields. 

ilr.  Wn^HEi^M.  No:  that  is  not  the  case,  because  many  of  the  coal 
properties  in  Schuylkill  County  which  are  the  riche>st  in  coal  are  the 
poorest  in  present  value  becaupe  of  the  great  depth  you  have  to  go 
to  get  them.  Under  Pottsville  the  veins  are  4,000  feet  under  the 
surface  and  will  only  be  developed  in  years  and  vears  to  come,  but 
those  same  veins  in  some  of  these  sections  come  clear  to  the  surface 
in  the  different  fields.  Take  the  Likens  Valley  vein,  it  is  3,000 
fpet  under  at  Pottsville  and  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  our  basin  at 
Williamstown  it  comes  within  100  feet  of  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  generally,  as  I  understand  it,  what  you 
mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  with  two  veins  of  coal  being  of  the  same 
thickness  the  proximity  of  one  vein  to  the  surface  will  make  it  more 
valuable  than  the  other  because  it  does  not  require  as  much  work  to 
get  it  out  ? 
Mr.  WiOTELM.  Yes;  five  or  ten  times  more  valuable. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  when  you  get  a  vein  that  lies  near  the 
surface  and  which  can  be  gotten  out  by  the  stripping  process,  as  in 
this  particular  field,  the  coal  becomes  of  even  greater  value? 
Mr.  Wn-HRLM.  Far  greater. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  get  that  coal  out? 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  know  many  things  by  hearsay,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  testify  to  anything  by  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  investigate  and  find  out,  if  you  were 
asked  to  do  it? 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Oh,  yes;  because  I  represent  individual  operators 
who  would  tell  me  what  it  costs  to  produce  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  royalty  the  Girard  estate  gets 
for  this  particular  coal  ? 

Mr.  Welhelm.  The  Girard  estate  has  been  getting  as  high  as  $1.40 
a  ton  this  last  year  for  prepared  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  get  that  for  the  coal  unmined? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Unmined. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  mere  privilege  of  taking  it  out? 

Mr.  Welhelm.  The  mere  privilege  of  taking  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  $1.40  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  tons  does  that  run  to  the  acre, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  There  are  40,000  tons  in  some  of  those  acres. 

Senator  K^enton.  That  is  land  assessed  for  $600  an  acre? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  No;  it  is  not  assessed  for  that.  Of  course,  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  assessment  that  I  put  in.  They  have  increased 
it  some  since  this  discovery,  probably.  They  have  put  some  increases 
on  that  in  recent  assessments.  Mr.  Reese,  I  suppose,  has  that  data. 
I  learned  from  him  this  morning  that  he  has  gone  into  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  this:  I  was 
curious  to  know  whether,  when  this  discovery  was  made,  the  full 
market  price  was  exacted,  and  where  it  went  to.  Manifestly,  if  the 
land  was  assessed  at  a  value  of  $3  or  $4  an  acre  before  the  coal  was 
discovered,  then  it  pretty  nearly  follows  that  the  owner  had  not  paid 
more  than  $3  or  $4  an  acre  for  the  ground.  Therefore,  when  the  coal 
was  discovered,  if  it  had  a  very  much  greater  value,  that  would  sim- 
ply represent  the  profits  to  the  owner,  and  it  would  not  mean  an  in- 
vestment that  he  would  have  to  make.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  On  this  proposition  I  testified  yesterday  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  all  of  the  unmined  coal  was  in  Schuylkill ;  and  I  know 
as  a  fact,  and  I  stated  that,  that  when  I  put  the  valuation  on  this  we 
based  it  upon  absolutely  known  conditions  of  assessment  value  of 
about  one-sixth  of  what  would  be  the  true  value.  Then  I  know  that 
Mr.  Reese  had  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  valuations  in  other 
sections,  and  I  am  afraid  now,  from  what  I  stated,  in  the  light  of 
what  Mr.  Reese  has  told  me  of  his  investigations,  that  we  can  not 
have  much  more  than  an  assessment  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  private 
sale  value,  because,  as  he  gave  me  the  figures  this  morning  of  the 
different  counties,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  unmined  coal  with  im- 
provements in  other  counties  stand  an  assessment  of  $2255000,000  as 
against  $25,000,000  for  the  coal  and  improvements  in  Schuylkill. 
That  is,  we,  with  about  60  per  cent  of  unmined  coal,  have  a  valua- 
tion of  $25,000,000,  while  in  the  other  counties  they  have  a  total 
valuation  of  over  $225,000,000  with  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  immined  coal. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  is  that? 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  principal  reason,  as  I  stated  to  you,  is  politics 
in  our  county — the  close  tie  between  the  people  who  own  the  coal 
lands  and  the  politicians. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  no  politics  in  the  other  counties? 

Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  That  is  true ;  but  they  have  a  Judge  Garman  up  in 
Luzerne  County  who  has  been  insisting  on  something  like  a  fair  valu- 
ttion  of  the  coal  lands. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  inquire  without  offense  what  the  politics  of 
these  counties  are? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Beer.  Wherever  the  breweries  are,  that  is  the 
politics.    If  the  breweries  are  one  way,  that  is  the  politics. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  the  breweries  are  Eepublican,  then  it  is  a  Re- 
publican county? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  whichever  party  the  brewery  has  the  most 
confidence  in. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Speaking  of  confidence,  you  mean  confidence 
to  serve  them  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  Democrats  or  Republicans  in  these  three 
counties? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lord  only  knows  which. 

The  Chairman.  What  tickets  do  vou  elect? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  This  time  a  Democratic  Congressman  was  elected, 
if  the  soldier  vote  is  to  be  counted,  in  Luzerne,  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressnian  in  Lackawanna  County,  and  Schuylkill  elected  a  Repub- 
lican. The  Republicans  have  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  brewery 
interests. 

ITie  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  about  Congressmen,  but  Con- 
gressmen do  not  fix  the  assessment. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  No;  but  there  are  four  judges  in  Schuylkill  who 
are  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  counties?  They  are  all  Re- 
publican up  there,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not.  Judge  Garman  is  a  Demo- 
crat, in  Luzerne. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  is  an  honest  man.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask 
about  that,  but  I  assume  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  My  observation  is  that  the  breweries  have  been 
running  in  a  parallel  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  mine  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  no ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  an  examining  committee  appointed  by  the  court  to 
qualify  the  men  for  mine  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  What  court  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  county  court.  The  county  court  appoints  a 
cOTunittee,  and  if  there  is  one  mine  inspector  to  be  elected,  there  is 
only  one  man  who  will  qualify;  if  there  are  two  to  be  elected,  two  will 
qoaJify;  and  if  three,  three  mine  inspectors  will  qualify;  but  if  there 
is  only  one  man  to  be  elected,  there  will  never  be  more  than  one  man 
who  will  qualify.  So  that  all  that  the  people  can  do  is  to  ratify  the 
qtialification. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  county  courts  are  the  ones  who 
do  this  particular  piece  of  political  jobbery — ^I  use  that  term,  and  you 
need  not  ?  Those  county  courts  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  courts  that 
try  the  cases? 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Oh  yes;  the  common  pleas  courts.  The  judge  of 
the  orphans'  court  has  nothing  to  do  with  appointing  these  men.  In 
our  county  we  have  three  common  pleas  courts  and  one  orphans' 
court,  and  in  Luzerne  they  have  four  common  pleas  courts  and  one 
orphans'  court,  making  five  judges,  and  in  Lackawanna,  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  they  have  three  common  pleas  courts  and  one 
orphans'  court.  The  judge  of  the  orphans'  court  does  not  take  part 
in  the  naming  of  these  examining  committees. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  character  of  these  courts. 
In  my  State  we  have  what  we  call  county  courts  and  they  are,  in 
fact,  boards  of  supervisors,  and  they  manage  the  business  of  the 
counties.  They  do  not  try  cases.  Then  we  have  i^  hat  we  call  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  and  they  are  courts  of  general  nisi  prius  jurisdiction, 
and  they  try  all  classes  of  cases  brought  to  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  equivalent  to  our  common  pleas  court. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  the  judges  of  these  courts  who  try  the 
cases  of  your  people  involving  life  and  liberty  and  property,  who 
make  the  character  of  appointments  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  WiLHEi^i.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then  God  help  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  has  been  true  for  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  court  the  county  legislature?  Does 
it  take  the  place  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  other  States  ?  Does 
it  do  anything  other  than  perform  judicial  functions? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Except  this:  The  board  of  revision  for  county  pur- 

foses  is  composed  of  the  county  commissioners,  three  in  nmnber. 
f  you  want  to  appeal  from  the  board  of  revision  you  appeal  then 
to  that  court. 

Senator  Varda3iax.  Then  there  is  another  tribunal  that  perforiiis 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  county  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  business  functions. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  business  functions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  and  they  pass  orders? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Oh,  ves ;  thev  make  the  rate  of  taxation  for  countv 
purposes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  the  function  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  mv  State. 

Senator  I^enyon.  Are  they  elected  or  appointed? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Thev  are  elected. 

Senator  Kenton,  fiy  the  people? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  have  districts  comprising  more  than 

one  county  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Our  county  has  three  common  pleas  courts — ^nisi 
prius  courts. 

Senator  Kenton.  Elected  by  the  people  of  the  county? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  do  they  serve? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  For  10  years. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  it  your  conclusion  that  the  politics  of  these 
counties  has  been  controlled  very  largely  by  the  liqiK)r  interests? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controls  the  liquor  interests?  What  do  the 
big  coal  operators  have  to  do  .with  them  ? 

Mr.  WiLjiELM.  You  might  put  me  out  of  here  if  I  told  you  who 
controls  the  liquor  interests  of  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  tne  other 
interests  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  it,  very  much. 

Mr.  WrLHELM.  Senator  Penrose,  absolutely.  To  give  you  an  illus- 
tration, Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  our 
county  in  1914.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  small  business  man  in  our  community, 
running  a  grocery  store.  He  knew  the  power  of  the  brewers,  and  that 
the  way  to  come  back  to  Congress  was  to  stand  in  with  the  brewers. 
His  office  was  the  living  headquarters  for  the  State  and  national 
liquor  men,  the  brewers.  He  thought  he  was  solid.  A  gentleman 
who  is  in  this  room  brought  to  me  a  man  who  aspired  to  be  Congress- 
man, by  the  name  of  Kobert  Heaton,  the  present  Congressman. 
When  Mr.  Heaton  came  into  my  office  I  said  to  hira,  "  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  are  going  to  stand  in  regard  to  this  brewery  domi- 
nation ?  "  He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  stand  with  them ;  I  am  going  to 
get  their  votes."  I  said,  "You  get  their  votes?  Why,  they  make 
Uieir  headquarters  at  Washington  in  Mr.  Lee's  office."  "  I  will  get 
thena,"  he  said.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  Wednesday  night  before 
election  the  brewery  people — and,  of  course,  they  were  taking  care 
of  Mr.  Penrose,  for  every  drinking  place  in  the  State  had  all  sizes  of 
his  pictures — the  Wednesday  night  hefore  the  election,  after  a  meet- 
ing with  Penrose,  the  order  went  out  to  every  brewery  and  liquor 
d^er  in  our  county  that  they  were  to  support  Heaton,  notwithstand- 
ing all  we  had  done  for  them,  and  they  supported  him  and  they 
elected  him  by  4,000  votes,  and  Mr.  Heaton  came  to  Congress.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Heaton's  assurance  that  he  was  going  to  get  that 
Tote  stood  good. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  breweries  have  you  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  WiLrHELM.  Ten  in  our  county,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  how 
many  there  are  in  the  coal  region ;  I  laiow  there  are  proportionately 
about  as  many.  In  the  little  county  of  Northumberlana,  which  has 
coal,  they  have  three,  to  mv  knowleage,  in  the  coal  district. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  they  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  same  in- 
terest that  controls  the  coal  interest  and  the  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Except  for  political  purposes,  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. They  work  along  in  parallel  lines.  ^  That  is,  the  same  fellows 
that  play  up  to  the  breweries  to  elect  the  judges  play  up  to  the  coal 
companies  to  get  the  mine  inspectors  and  the  bosses  to  support  the 
ticket  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  mine  owners  are  taken  care  of  by  the  low 
uaessments  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  else?    Anything  else? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  most  anything  they  want.  If  there  is  some- 
body they  do  not  want  appointed  particularly  for  some  purpose,  they 
!e(  to  it.  I  never  have  been  able  to  understand  it.  I  spoke  about  a 
man  named  Halberstadt,  and  I  never  understood  how  he  was  an- 
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pointed  fuel  administrator,  because  I  have  never  known  of  a  coal 
company  up  our  way  that  would  ever  think  of  employing  him  in 
anything,  and  I  have  been  mixed  in  one  way  or  another,  generally 
fighting  the  coal  companies,  but  we  keep  good  friends;  I  have  had  a 
good  many  suits  against  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  those  suits.  Are  those 
suits  that  are  brought  in  these  courts  before  these  common  plea 
judges? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  those  suits?  Are  there  many  in- 
structed verdicts? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  there?  That  is  the  rule;  the  other  is  the  excep- 
tion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  rule  is  instructed  verdicts  for  the  de- 
fendant ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  case  of  personal  injuries,  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  course,  now  they  have  a  compensation  law,  that 
has  all  been  superseded,  but  up  to  this  time — instructed  verdicts ! 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  instructions  for  the  defendant? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.  If  it  even  goes  to  the  jury,  you  know,  then 
there  is  the  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  verdict.  I  could  give  you 
a  case  which  you  would  hardly  believe  that  any  court  of  justice  would 
be  guilty  of. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  it.    I  am  interested. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  will  give  you  the  case.  I  represented,  with  Mr. 
McGinnis — I  was  called  into  the  case  against  Mrs.  McMannein. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  case  between  two  individuals? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Between-the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  widow  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  The  widow  of  a  ,miner  who  was  killed? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  He  was  an  outside  workman. 

The  Chairman.  Working  for  the  mining  company? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.  The  point  about  it  was  this:  A  car  on  a 
plane  where  empty  cai's  were  taken  up  in  order  to  run  back  was  taken 
up  on  the  plane  by  an  endless  chain,  and  this  endless  chain  was  sup- 
posed to  have  about  every  30  or  40  or  50  or  60  feet  something  like  a 
clutch  that  rose  and  acted  automatically  and  caught  the  axle  of  the 
car  and  lifted  this  up.  This  particular  car  got  off  the  track,  and  in 
trving  to  get  it  back  onto  the  track  it  flew  back  and  caught  this  man, 
who  was  working  at  the  end  of  the  car — that  is,  had  got  on  the  car — 
and  it  crushed  him  back  against  another  car ;  not  a  great  distance,  for 
it  only  had  started  up  the  plane.  We  claimed  damages  because  this 
car  should  have  been  fastened  until  it  was  put  on  the  track,  and  we 
proved  that  at  all  of  the  other  collieries  where  they  do  not  have 
clutches  every  few  feet  to  catcli  the  car — that  is,  on  this  endless  chain — 
they  had  a  rule  whereby  they  would  fasten  it  while  it  was  put  back 
on  the  track;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  adjoining  col- 
liery, the  Beading,  had  these  clutches  that  would  have  prevented  this 
accident,  this  colliery  did  not  even  have  them,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  them  they  did  not  fasten  it,  and  also 
that  the  superintendent  was  there  in  charge.  A  verdict  was  directed 
against  the  widow  and  children. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  the  superintendent  ordered  this 
man  into  the  place? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Ordered  this  man  into  the  position  where  he 
worked;  absolutely  controlled  the  whole  job. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  doctrine  of  vice  principal  in 
your  State? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  The  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  would  have  been 
a  true  doctrine  had  it  not  been  for  the  principle  of  law  that  they 
must  have  modern  appliances  to  prevent  accident. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  showed  that  they  lacked  them? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  interesting,  but  we  will  get  on  with  the 
other  matters. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  asked  me  about  the  character  of  cases,  and  I 
only  wanted  to  give  you  that  to  show  that  although  there  was  an 
adjoining  colliery,  the  Beading  Co.,  which  had  these  clutches,  and 
at  other  collieries  where  they  did  not  have  the  clutches  they  fastened 
the  car  on,  they  had  neither  of  these  in  this  colliery. 

Senator  B[enton.  How  does  it  come  that  the  people  elect  that  kind 
of  judff^? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  brewery  interests.  We 
have  1,200  licensed  places  in  our  county,  and  all  of  them  reach  out 
and  get  these  foreigners,  and  they  can  do  most  anything. 

SeSator  Vardaman.  That  is  the  experience  almost  everywhere 
that  they  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  happens  that  when  this  coal 
field  was  opened  up  and  the  coal  could  be  gotten  out  so  cheaply,  the 
coal  from  that  field  was  sold  on  the  market  at  the  same  price  tnat  it 
was  from  other  fields?  Why  is  it,  with  a  new  field  opened  up  where 
the  coal  was  near  the  surface  and  could  be  gotten  out  cheaply,  that 
the  proprietor  of  that  field  did  not  get  it  out  in  great  quantities  and 
market  all  of  his  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  He  thinks  his  business  is  to  make  a  good  showing 
for  his  stockholders  and  prevent  the  marketing  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Prevent  the  marketing  of  coal? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  a  man  is  made  presi- 
dent of  one  of  these  great  corporations,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tiny  servant.  Of  course  a  lot  of  people  out  with  us  think  that  he  is 
big,  but  he  is  a  tiny  servant  of  certain  interests  that  are  in  Wall 
Street 

Senator  Vaiu)aman.  Did  you  say  "  serpent "  or  "  servant "? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Servant.  He  wants  to  make  a  big  showing,  he 
wants  to  make  a  big  return  for  these  stockholders.  The  stockholders 
tt  one  time  used  to  largely  live  in  Europe,  but  now  they  live  in  many 
places.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  prevent  competi- 
tion, they  would  reach  out  for  what  they  did  not  own,  and  lease  it. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  When  they 
came  mto  our  region  in  1886, 1887,  and  1888  to  buy  lands,  when  they 
could  not  buy  a  piece  of  coal  land  they  would  lease  it.  These  indi- 
viduals have  been  carrying  that  property  alongf  or  years  and  paying 
the  taxes,  and  the  taxes  have  become  onerous.  The  people  all  live  out 
of  the  county.    For  instance,  let  us  take  the  Seitzinger  est*"        **"   -^ 
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would  come  along  and  lease  these  properties.  For  instance,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  leased  a  tract  of  land  of  over  400  acres,  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  we  have  got,  in  1889.  They  have  held  the  lease  on  that 
since  1889  and  have  never  developed  it.  In  these  nearly  30  years  they 
have  paid  in  taxes  considerably  over  $150,000,  although  thev  did  not 
own  one  inch  of  that  ground.  They  thought  that  was  good  business 
rather  than  to  have  an  individual  take  hold  of  that  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  thought  it  was  good  business  to  hold 
this  coal  in  the  ground  and  not  throw  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  WiLHEL^i.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  break  the  price  of  coal? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  in  other  words,  stifle  competition. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  asking  is  this,  and  it  is  a  specific 
question  in  reference  to  a  particular  thing.  You  have  spoken  of  this 
tract  on  the  Girard  estate  which  was  opened  ^p  near  tne  surface  of 
the  ground.  If  that  was  to  be  mined  by  an  independent  company  and 
could  be  gotten  out  very  cheaply,  it  would  seem  that  the  natural 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  cut  the  price  of  coal  a  little  bit  and  thus 
make  a  market  for  it  very  rapidly,  and  get  it  out  rapidly  and  turn 
it  into  money.  Why  is  it  that  sort  of  thing  was  not  done?  Has  there 
been  a  combination  or  agreement? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  reason  is  that  nobody  is  going  to  go  against  the 
circular  price  when  he  can  get  that.  He  is  not  expected  to.  The 
circular  price  is  the  price  fixed  by  the  corporations,  the  corporate 
interests. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  cut  that  price  a  little  bit  and  get  your 
coal  on  the  market? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that :  First,  the  corpora- 
tion behind  them,  and,  next,  the  landlords.  In  other  words,  the 
landlord  has  a  sliding  scale,  and  if  they  get  a  larger  price  for  the 
coal  the  landlord  shares  in  that  larger  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  a  larger  price,  but  I  am 
speaking  about  a  smaller  price. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  they  all  stand  together  to  see  that  tliere  is  no 
smaller  price  if  thev  can  help  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  get  at  this  in  another  way.  I  do  not  seem 
to  make  myself  very  plain.  Wliat  company  is  it  or  what  individual, 
that  is  working  this  new  Girard  estate  mme  that  you  have  spoken 
of  as  a  wonderful  mine? 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  The  DodsoA  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  Dodson  Co. — 
whether  it  has  any  connection  with  the  railroad  company  or  with  the 
other  coal  companies? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Dodson  Co.  has  been  an  independent  opera- 
tor ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  coal  region.  They  followed  from 
father  to  son.  They  have,  at  Beaver  Brook,  ah  operation,  and  they 
had  one  at  Morea.  They  lost  that,  their  lease  expired,  and  then  they 
fell  into  this  Locust  Mountain. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  the  only  reason  that  you  could  assign  for 
the  price  of  coal  being  kept  up  in  this  particular  Girard  field  is  that 
the  circular  price  for  coal  is  oeing  followed  by  all  of  the  operators 
in  all  the  fields? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Absolutely,  unless  some  local  conditions  for  a  time 
compel  the  operator  to  market  his  coal  for  a  less  price. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Girard  estate  been  in  part  responsible 
for  that  by  fixing  the  royalty,  which  I  believe  you  said  was  $1.40  a 
ton? 

Mr.  Welhixm.  No  ;  I  said  that  is  what  they  are  getting.  Thev  did 
not  fix  it;  that  is  not  the  minimum  royalty.  They  fixed  a  royalty  at 
a  certain  tidewater  price,  but  if  there  was  an  increase  over  that  par- 
ticular price,  then  they  were  to  get  a  larger '  royalty-,  to  share  in  that 
larger  sale. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  larger  price? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  that  larger  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  tidewater  royalty  was? 

Mr.  WiLHZLM.  When  they  fixed  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  I  do  not  know  now ;  I  did  know  then. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  ascertain  what  that  royalty  was,  at 
tidewater? 

Mr.  Whjielm.  Yes ;  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  WoiHelm.  Because  the  leases  are  recorded. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  in  this  particular  instance  there  was 
a  basic  price,  or  a  basic  royalty  charge,  and  then  if  the  price  of  coaJ 
vent  above  a  certain  amount,  the  royalty  increased.  Is  that  a  com- 
mon arrangement  now  in  the  whole  field? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  getting  to  be  very  common.  I  was  very  much 
sprprised  to  be  told  by  the  man  you  subpoenaed  here  at  my  sugges- 
tion. Mr.  Gray,  that  it  applies  even  at  wasneries  now. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  class  of  leases  which  you  sav  are  now 
becoming  common,  therefore,  every  time  the  price  of  laoor  is  ad- 
vanced, or  the  price  of  material  is  advanced,  or  the  cost  of  getting 
(rtit  the  coal  is  advanced,  thereby  the  entire  cost  of  the  mining 
processes  goes  up,  and  thus  the  price  of  coal  is  forced  up,  and  the 
eentleman  who  owns  the  coal  in  the  ground  gets  an  advanced  price 
on  his  coal,  too  ? 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Yes;  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  everything  that  goes  to 
add  to  the  price  of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  double  the  wages 

j  nf  miners  because  of  the  cost  of  living,  or  for  any  other  good  and 

sufficient  reason,  this  gentleman  who  owns  the  coal  immediately 

'  doubles  the  royalty — not  doubles  the  royalty,  but  correspondingly 

increases  the  royalty  that  he  exacts? 
I    Mr.  Wh^helm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  dear  public  have  to  pay  the  fellow  who 
''Wns  the  coal  in  the  ground  a  bigger  price  because  the  man  who 
xinfs  the  coal  has  to  pay  more  for  his  living  expenses ;  that  is  so,  is  it 
notf 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  the  public  and  the  man  of  enter- 
prise is  by  that  system  helping  the  pure  capitalist ;  because  that  is 
»hat  the  landlord  is. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  would  have  been  answered  in  the 

iSrmative,  if  you  had  answered  it? 
ifr.  WiLHELM.  Yes ;  I  thought  I  did  answer  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  did,  but  you  answered  it  by  a  statement. 
Mr.  Wn-HELM.  I  thought  I  said  "  Yes.'' 
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The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  "  Yes  "  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  talking  now  exclusively  of  the  Girard 
estate,  or  is  that  the  rule  with  all  the  lessors  of  land? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  As  I  said,  I  just  learned  from  Mr.  Gray  this  morn- 
ing that  this  is  now  even  applying  to  washeries.  I  do  know  positively 
of  the  Girard  estate  and  liocust  Mountain,  by  reason  of  having  per- 
sonal knowledge;  in  those  two  cases  I  am  testifying  from  personal 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  claim  that  this  new  rule  of  which  you 
speak  is  universal,  but  you  do  say  that  it  is  becoming  universal  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  It  is  a  popular  rule? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  getting  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  man  who  represented  the  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Administration  in  this  coal  district.  Were  you  inquired 
of  yesterday — I  was  not  here— with  reference  to  whether  he  had 
had  any  connection  with  the  coal  business  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  there  was  a  question  bearing  upon  that.  I 
do  not  know  of  him  being  directly  employed  by  the  coal  companies, 
I  only  know,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  his  prother  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Keading — a  physician.  I  do  know  this,  however — I  do  not  want 
any  reflection  upon  the  gentleman,  because — well,  somebody  made 
him  fuel  administrator,  but  God  made  him,  and  he  can  not  be  any 
more  than  he  is.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  however,  I  have  never 
known,  in  all  the  litigation  of  Schuylkill  County,  of  anybody,  where 
they  go  to  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  for  experts  on  geology  and  min- 
ing engineering,  using  him  as  a  witness.  I  do  know  of  one  particular 
case,  where  the  Reading  had  thrown  up  their  East  Bear  Ridge  lease, 
and  that  silent  influence  that  goes  out  to  make  public  sentiment  said 
there  was  no  more  coal  there;  and  when  a  client  of  mine  went  and 
got  this  East  Bear  Ridge  lease,  and  he  failed  to  get  a  bond  issue 
through  the  house  of  E.  R.  Smith,  because  of  their  relations  with 
the  Girard  estate,  Mr.  Cook,  of  Baltimore,  had  this  matter  taken 
up — ^he  was  largely  interested  in  East  Bear  Ridge — ^with  West  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  bankers  and  brokers,  and  then  mj^  client,  Mr.  James, 
told  me  that  West  &  Co.  had  gotten  this  same  Mr.  Halberstadt.  I 
said,  "How  could  that  possibly  be?  "  He  said,  "  Oh,  that  is  all  right, 
I  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  he  said  it  is  a  splendid  property,  ana  he 
is  §oing  to  favor  a  bond  issue."  I  said,  "  If  the  interests  do  not  want 
it,  it  will  never  be  favored ;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  he 
has  told  you."  The  next  thing,  they  got  word  from  West  &  Co.  that 
Halberstadt  had  turned  it  down.  That  was  the  property  I  told  von 
about  yesterday,  that  is  one  of  the  best  little  properties  in  the  region, 
and  Brooks  &  Co.,  of  Scranton,  took  over  the  bond  issue ;  and  it  is  a 
splendid  producing  and  money  making  property,  and  is  one  of  the 
properties  on  which  the  Girard  estate  is  getting  the  big  increase  in 
royalty  on  this  graduated  scale.  So  that  just  why  a  man  who  the 
facts  have  shown  does  not  know  anything  at  all  about  coal  properties 
should  have  been  made  fuel  administrator  I  do  not  understand. 

Senator  Kenyox.  How  was  he  made  fuel  administrator? 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  that.  Thev 
haTe  had  fuel  administrators  in  my  State  that  do  not  know  a  chunk 
of  coal  from  a  piece  of  cordwood. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  about  the  banking  interests  in  the  commu- 
nity up  there ;  are  they  under  this  same  kind  of  influence. 

Mr.  Welhelm.  Oh,  yes;  because  every  bank  up  in  our  county 
thinks  it  is  the  greatest  honor  in  the  world  to  get  somebody  as  a  direc- 
tor who  is  connected  with  one  of  these  corporations.  If  he  was  only 
in  there  a  week,  they  would  find  a  way  to  make  somebody  resign,  so 
as  to  make  this  man  a  director. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  directors  in  these  coal  companies  mostly 
directors  in  your  banks  too? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  directors  in  the  coal  companies,  most  of 
them,  I  suppose  have  never  seen  Schuylkill  County,  or  any  of  the 
other  coimties,  hardly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  your  bank  directors  connected  with  these 
coal  companies? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  As  I  say,  the  man  who  comes  in  there  as  a  new 
manager  for  a  coal  company — ^they  would  find  a  way  to  make  him  a 
director,  if  he  had  never  seen  the  county  before. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  about  the  newspapers  in  the  county ;  are 
they  under  the  same  kind  of  influence? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  there  is  one  newspaper  in  Pottsville  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  is,  I  would  say,  very  independent  of  the  coal 
companies. 

The  truth  of  it  is  the  newspapers  are  all  controlled  by  this  political 
group  for  this  reason :  They  live  on  the  pap  that  they  get  irom  the 
county  and  the  State.  We  have  a  great  scheme  up  there  of  furnish- 
ing pap  from  the  State  for  the  newspapers.  All  good  newspapers 
get  the  pap. 
The  Chairman.  When   you    say    "all    good    newspapers"    you 

mean 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  there  are  always  so  many  consti- 
tutional amendments,  and  they  have  to  be  advertised,  and  they  ad- 
vertise them  through  these  newspapers.  Almost  every  year  they 
vote  from  three  to  seven  constitutional  amendments  and  they  take 
up  half  a  page,  and  that  is  pap  that  is  doled  out  from  the  State. 

The  Chadtman.  When  you  spoke  of  "  good  "  newspapers  getting 
the  pap,  what  you  meant  by  that  was  the  newspapers  that  are  obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  these  l)osses? 

Mr.  Wii-HEi3f .  Yes ;  they  get  alon^ — ^just  as  they  often  said  about 
me:  "  If  Wilhelm  was  only  good,  look  what  they  would  do  for  him." 
Senator  Kenton.  You  must  be  regarded  as  a  rather  unsafe  citizen 
up  there? 

Mr.  Wblhelm.  I  am  pretty  near  libel  proof.  I  have  had  three 
libel  suits.    Somehow  or  other  the  juries  stand  by  me.    The  courts 

do  not. 
Senator  Kenton.  They  do  not  instruct  verdicts  against  you  in 

libel  suits?  .    .     ,    .,   i 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  No;  they  can  not  direct  verdicts  m  criminal  bbel 

suits,  and  therefore  I  have  escaped  jail;  that  is  all. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  price 

list    You  spoke  of  them  all  following  the  price  list.    You  mean 
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this  price  list  that  is  gotten  out  by  the  leading  companies  ?    We  had 
one  of  them  here. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  you  have  one  of  them  here.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  known  is  the  "  circular "  prices.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
got  that  name,  but  everybody  in  the  coal  fields  speaks  of  "  so  much 
above  circular,"  or  "  so  ^uch  below  circular." 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  prices  on  this  printed  circular  ? 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  follow  that?  Is  that  generally  fol- 
lowed ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Positively,  if  they  can,  except  to  get  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  price  list,  then,  takes  the  place  of  an  agree- 
ment between  operators?  The  price  list  is  gotten  out  and  they  all 
follow  it,  except  sometimes  somebody  charges  more,  if  he  can  ^et  it? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes ;  and  there  are  times,  under  special  conditions, 
where  an  individual  may  load  up  and  does  not  have  storage,  where 
he  will  slide  out  below  circular  rather  than  close  down  his  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  enough  to  really  affect  the  market? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  circular  controls 
the  market? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  the  circular  controls. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  already  been  over  this  yesterday,  I 
do  not  care  to  go  into  it  again;  but  why  is  it  that  these  coal  fields 
have  not  been  operated  to  a  larger  extent  and  coal  gotten  out  and 
put  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  WnjiELM.  In  order  to  control  the  market  and  keep  as  high 
prices  as  possible. 

For  instance,  I  did  testify  yesterday  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Reading  Co.  has  45  per  cent  of  the  unmined  coal,  in  the  last 
16  years  they  have  never  made  a  new  opening. 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  care  to  go  over  that  again,  if  you  have 
already  gone  into  that. 

^Ir.  WiLHELM.  There  was  a  question  that  Senator  Vardaman  asked 
yesterday,  that  I  have  not  answered,  which  I  promised  to  answer 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Answer  that  now. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Senator  Vardaman  asked  yesterday  whether  I  had 
any  remedies  to  suggest,  and  it  seemed  like  something  entirely  new. 
I  had  not  given  it" in  any  particular  thought.  Over  night  I  have 
given  the  matter  some  thought,  and  I  have  remedies  to  suggest. 

This  whole  thing  is  controlled,  and  the  whole  anthracite  business 
is  practically  controlled — really,  you  might  say,  95  per  cent  con- 
trolled— by  the  people  who  are  engaged  m  interstate  commerce,  by 
the  corporate  interests  that  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  and 
you  can  reach  interstate  commerce.  There  could  be  just  a  few  little 
acts  that  would  very  much  relieve  the  situation.  One  is  that  no 
company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  who  owns  these  coal 
interests,  shall  be  permitted  to  ship  coal  unless  they  release  their 
leases  on  undeveloped  coal  tracts. 

The  effect  of  that  would  be  this:  Take,  for  instance,  a  lease  like 
the  Lehigh  Valley  have  at  the  Seitsinger  property.  There  is  a  tract 
of  land  that,  running  with  the  measures,  is  over  a  mile  long  and  has 
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a  proper  width ;  and  there  would  be  20  men  of  enterprise  that  would 
be  forming  companies  inside  of  six  weeks  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
mine  and  develop  that  coal. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  open  to  lease? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  if  it  were  open  to  lease. 

Another  act  that  you  could  pass  would  bo  this:  That  no  coal 
should  be  shipped  by  these  people  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
where  they  are  paying  over  50  cents  per  ton  royalty. 

As  vou  gentlemen  understand,  when  you  make  the  first  cost  of 
anything  great  the  accumulated  cost  goes  up  and  up  and  up;  and 
when  operators  are  paying  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  ton  for  the  bare  coal  in 
the  ground,  that  additional  dollar  over  the  50  cents  becomes  prac- 
tically $2  increase  when  it  gets  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  A  percentage  being  added  to  it? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Yes. 

You  could  not  get  all  of  these  through,  but  my  first  proposition 
would  help  a  very  great  deal,  and  the  second  one  would  help  a  very 
great  deal;  and  the  third  one  is  this:  For  national  purposes  I  think 
a  percentage  of  all  these  coal  lands  ought  to  be  taken  by  eminent 
domain,  to  hold  as  a  whip  over  these  very  corporate  interests  that 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  public  as  thev  have  been  doing. 
Not  only  that,  but  so  that  the  Government  could  have  coal  that  does 
not  make  smoke  and  dust,  if  it  became  necessary  for  naval  purposi  s. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Government  takes  over  a  part  of  this  by 
eminent  domain,  why  not  take  all  of  it? 

Mr.WrLiiELM.  Well,  Senator,  the  moment  you  strike  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  human  race,  you  are  going  to  drift  back  into  barbarism, 
in  my  opinion.  In  other  words,  socialism  depends  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  and  you  will  never  get  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  above  a  certain  point.  It  is  like  it  is  up  in  the  coal 
regions.  We  are  not  brainy  enough,  among  our  people  up  there,  to 
have  our  water  system  socialized.  Everywhere  that  the  people  are 
running  a  water  system,  it  is  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  up  in  ydur  country? 

Mr.  WiLHELAC.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true  in  my  country. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Government  should  take 
jost  enough  and  do  just  such  things  as  will  stimulate  the  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  WiLTTELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  at  the  same  time  have  the  power  to 
restrain  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  the  individual? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  of  all  the  things  that  you  ought  to  do,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  important  is  to  get  a  short  bill  through  providing 
that  they  shall  not  ship  coal  in  interstate  commerce  except  under 
the  conditions  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  they  not  just  auit  shipping  it,  then,  and 
hold  the  property,  and  let  the  public  be  damned? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  no,  Senator;  they  would  not  hold  their  jobs 
for  a  week,  if  they  did  that.  They  must  make  returns.  They  have 
got  to  get  brains  on  the  job — and  they  have  them — do  not  worry 
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about  that.  They  have  got  to  compete  with  the  individual,  because 
the  individual  would  immediately  come  and  take  advantage  of  the 
Seitsinger  lands  and  others,  and  operate  them. 

YouTiave  no  idea  of  the  keenness  and  the  anxiety  and  the  desire 
of  the  individual  to  ffo  into  this  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  they  would  not  lease  them  to  them? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Seitsingers  would  not  lease?  The  misfortune 
of  the  Seitsinger  family  is  that  they  have  made  that  lease  of  1889. 
They  are  only  getting  $5,000  royalty  out  of  it,  and  they  would  be 
getting  $50,000  a  year  if  they  could  break  that  lease. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  presupposing  the  breaking  of  the  lease,. 
Senator  Kenyon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Whether  the .  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator,  in  fixing  a  price  upon  the  coal  in  the  anthracite  re^on, 
allowed  to  be  added  to  the  price  these  increased  royalties? 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  the  Fuel  Administrator  had 
anything  more  to  do  with  that  than  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  was  fixed,  was  it  not,  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator? 
•  Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  mean  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  Washington? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fuel  admin- 
istrator up  there.    That  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  when  the  Fuel  Administrator  here 
in  Washington  was  undertaking  to  fix  the  price  on  anthracite  coal, 
whether  he  allowed  to  be  added  to  the  price  these  increased  royalties  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  say  that,  with  all  my  solicitation  and  everything 
I  could  do,  I  could  not  even  get  an  interview  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Whether  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  Fuel  Administrator,  in  fiaang 
the  price  on  anthracite  coal,  allowed  for  the  fact  that  the  royalty 
was  to  increase  as  the  price  of  labor  increased  and  the  price  of  other 
things  increased? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  say  that  I  not  only  tried 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  but  even  tried  through  the  White  House,  and 
through  Mr.  McCormick,  even,  to  get  an  interview  with  him,  in 
order  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  things  that  I  am  telling  you  to-day 
and  told  you  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  leases  were  granted  to  outside 
parties,  would  the  railroads  then  give  the  lessees  that  compete  with 
them  cars  to  haul  the  coal  out? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  they  would  have  to  do  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  forced  to  do  that? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  They  would  have  t6  do  that.  That  would  create  a 
revolution  if  they  did  not.  There  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  do 
it,  but  they  have  to  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  came  here  to  try  to  see  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator.   Did  you  try  to  see  anybody  besides  Dr.  Garfield? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No ;  I  did  not.  All  that  I  did  was  to  ask  for  an 
interview.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Garfield,  and  I  wrote  to  Vance  McCormick 
to  intercede  for  me  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  things,  that 
I  might  lay  them  before  Dr.  Garfield ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of 
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all  mv  efforts  in  every  direction  to  stimulate  the  production  of  coal 
was  tLat  I  got  nowhere. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  was  all  put  in  the  record  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  already  been  over  that  yesterday,  I 
do  not  care  to  go  into  it  a^ain.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that 
you  desire  to  ask,  Senator? 

Senator  Vardaman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more.  There  is  an- 
other witness  waiting  who  wants  to  go  on  and  get  through. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is  one  other  thing,  Senator,  I  made  one 
statement  here  that  I  just  based  on  information  that  I  got  from  Mr. 
Reese,  and  you  probably  want  to  supplement  that,  because  Mr. 
Reese  has  all  the  figures  in  the  other  anthracite  counties,  showing 
that  the  valuations  of  those  anthracite  properties  total  in  the  other 
counties  an  amount  of  over  $225,000,000.  That  is  not  m^  testimony. 
I  am  only  telling  you  that  as  hearsay,  but  you  can  get  it  from  Mr. 
Ree^  this  morning. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alden.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Wilhelm  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxDEN.  Was  there  ever  any  shortage  in  the  anthracite  coal 
production  prior  to  November,  19i7  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes ;  every  time  there  was  a  strike,  there  would  be 
t  Mortage. 

Mr.  Alden.  But  in  normal  times,  when  there  was  no  strike,  the 
sapply  of  anthracite  coal  was  equal  to  the  demand? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Well,  that  is  true  in  a  measure.  There  would  be 
a  supply  of  certain  sizes.  There  would  be  a  surplus  of  certain  sizes. 
Not  alwavs  an  ample  supply.  You  asked  me  that  question  awhile 
ago.  but  I  recall  now,  different  times  when  there  was  a  shortage  of 
different  sizes.  I  know  that  from  my  clients,  and  from  their  coal 
Siles  agents. 

Mr.  Alden.  That  was  only  for  a  short  time,  was  it? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  the  situation  became  acute  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1917? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  This  last  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  that  was,  really,  the  first  shortage  of  anthracite 
coal  that  you  know  about  that  did  not  arise  from  strikes,  or  for 
some  short  p>eriod  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes.  Of  course  we  often  had  a  shortage  of  cer- 
tain sizes. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  last  winter  was  an  abnormal  winter? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
that  because  there  was  often  coal  in  the  cars  that  would  have  re- 
lieved the  situation  in  the  .cities,  but  the  whole  railroad  system 
broke  down.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  there  was  not  one-third  enough 
enfrines  to  take  the  coal  out;  and  as  the  cars  got  tied  up  on  the 
tracks  they  froze  there.  They  drifted  in  and  froze — solid  bodies  of 
ice  held  the  car  wheels. 

ilr.  Aii«N.  So  the  trouble  last  winter  was  a  transportation  dif- 
ficultv? 
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Mr.  WiiiHELM.  The  transportation  was  almost  as  serious  as  the 
trouble  in  the  production  of  coal. 

Mr.  Alden.  Was  it  not  the  entire  diificulty  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  that  was  more  the  trouble  than  the  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that — the  cars? 

Mr.  Alden.  Yes;  the  car  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  has  been  given  here  that  there 
were  plenty  of  cars,  and  have  been  cars  all  the  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  that  testimony  applied  to  this  year,  Sen- 
ator, when  conditions  were  favorable ;  but  1  am  saying  there  was  a 
time  during  the  bitter  cold  of  last  winter,  and  after  some  blizzards, 
that  the  engines  went  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  they  could  not  get  the  coal  out  of  the  yards 
that  was  stored  in  the  yards;  and  by  the  time  they  did  get  it  out, 
having  a  washery  proposition,  the  coal  in  the  cars  was  like  one  solid 
lump. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  the  prices  and  about  there  bein^ 
a  supply ;  of  course,  if  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  is  kept  sufficiently 
high,  there  will  always  be  a  supply,  if  the  price  is  pushed  up  to 
correspond  with  the  supply.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  has  been  steadily  advancing  for  many  years,  from 
year  to  year? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  demand,  therefore,  can  be  limited  by 
raising  the  price  to  a  point  so  that  the  price  itself  limits  the  demand? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  with  the  price  at  the  point  it  was,  there  was 
enough  coal  gotten  out ;  but  if  the  price  had  been  lower,  then  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  coal  supply? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  the  price  had  been  lower  there  arc  many,  many 
sections  of  the  country  that  are  not  now  using  anthracite  coal  that 
would  be  using  it.  The  high  price  of  coal  has  taken  the  anthracite 
out  of  the  markets  that  wefe  formerly  anthracite  markets. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Very  much  more  would  have  been  used  if  the 
price  had  been  reasonable,  even  in  the  sections  where  anthracite  is 
used,  bv  the  poorer  people.? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  people  who  have  suffered  cold  because 
of  their  inability  to  buy  coal? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  because  even  the 
farmers  in  our  section  of  the  country,  not  many  miles  from  the  coal 
fields,  are  laying  in  a  supplv  of  wood.  Over  in  Monroe  County  this 
summer,  just  over  in  New  York  State,  across  the  line  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Erie  Railroad,  all  the  people  in  there  are  laying  in  a 
supply  of  wood,  and  they  formerly  used  the  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  proposition  is  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible  by  miningas  little  coal  as  possible;  is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  about  it. 

If  you  take  the  Reading  Co.,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  if 
they  made  less  on  a  ton  than  they  are  making,  if  they  had  larger 
shipments,  because  they  are  a  coal-carrying  company.    They  get  it 
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at  both  ends  of  the  line — they  get  it  in  the  mining  and  they  g^  it 
also  in  carrying  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  taking  thfe  country  where  the 
anthracite  coal  and  the  bituminous  coals  come  into  competition,  if 
the  anthracite  coal  is  kept  sufficiently  high,  people  will  use  bitiuninous 
coal ;  and  if  the  anthracite  coal  is  dropped  in  price,  they  will  use  the 
anthracite  coal  in  preference  to  the  bituminous;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  if  there  is  a  imiformity  of  control  from 
the  anthracite  region,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  shortage  of 
anthracite  ar^es  nothing,  if  that  monopoly  has  been  boosting  the 
price  all  the  tmie  to  a  point  where  it  has  been  prohibitive  with  many 
consumers ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
anthracite  coal  used  to  be  sold  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
$6  a  ton  by  the  retailers,  and  that  now  it  is  $12  or  $18  or  $14,  and  it 
was  $10  or  $12  before  the  wart 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  only  know,  Senator,  that  some  years  ago,  in  the 
early  eighties,  when  Mrs.  Wilhelm's  sister  lived  in  Kansas  City,  I 
heard  her  say  that  they  paid  $7  a  ton  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Retail? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Retail.  I  do  not  know  what  the  prices  there  are 
now,  because  she  is  living  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  they  are;  they  have  gone  so  high 
that  I  had  to  quit  buying  it  several  years  ago.    I  know  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  cfot  out  of  your  reach.  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  got  oeyond  me. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  I  would  say,  inasmuch  as  1  know  just  how  legisla- 
tion would  release  a  good  bit  of  thes^  Unds  and  correct  scmle  of  these 
evils,  that  if  you  cslre  to  have  me  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  draw«  three 
or  four  acts  and  submit  them  to  you. 

Seoator  Vardaman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  and  to 
give  us  any  other  suggestions  that  you  may  have  to  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senatoi*  VAfeoAMlN.  Wte  want  to  solve  this  pi*oblem  as  completely 
as.ve  c^. 

Mr.  WiLHEtiff.  1  was  asked  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer  yes- 
terday, Ahd  it  was  this:  What  was  the  cost  of  winning  culm  from  the 
banks?  I  said  I  did  not  know.  I  was  asked  whether  I  could  suggest 
anybody  that  did  know.  Mr.  Gray  and  I  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
lawsuit,  or  he  represents  the  company,  at  least,  and  I  knew  or  had 
heard  tnat  he  haa  had  large  experience.  I  never  met  him  until  this 
mominj?,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  can  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  will  get  it  from  him  later. 

TESTIUONY  OF  MS.  F.  C.  SEESE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Senator  Kenton.  State  your  name. 
Mr.  Reese.  F.  C.  Reese. 
Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  position? 
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Mr.  Beese.  I  am  assistant  auditor  in  the  State  Highways  Depart- 
ment, Harrisburg,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Reese.  Pottsville. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Pid  you  make  some  survey  of  the  coal  situatioa 
in  these  counties  that  have  been  referred  to? 

Mr.  Reese.  Senator,  I  will  explain  that  in  this  way. 

The  conditions  in  our  county  have  been  as  they  have  been  stated  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  here,  and  several  newspaper  men,  and  re- 
porters, as  well  as  some  business  men,  got  together  and  decided  to  try 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  the 
anthracite  region,  and  thereby  reach  the  Fuel  Administrator,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  whoever  or  whatever  Federal  officers 
we  could,  in  order  to  get  the  true  situation  before  them. 

Two  years  ago  we  made  an  investigation,  and  found  that  every 
town  council  in  Schuylkill  County,  which  is  the  richest  county  in  the 
world  in  coal,  was  bankrupt. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Every  what  was  bankrupt? 

Mr.  Reese.  Every  council  was  bankrupt,  and  every  school  board 
was  bankrupt.  Hundreds  of  school  children  in  that  section  were 
given  one-half  day's  school  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  general 
conditions  were  driving  out,  and  have  driven  out  during  the  last  20 
years,  all  of  our  old  practical  miners. 

When  the  statement  was  made  that  the  fact  was  due  to  the  draft, 
that  is  partly  true,  but  is  not  the  real  reason.  When  you  get  to  social 
conditions  and  living  conditions  in  our  region,  that  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  shortage  of  labor. 

You  have  a  gentleman  here  by  the  name  of  Neale,  and  I  have  stated 
in  some  of  my  articles  that  his  company,  Neale,  Thorne  &  Co.,  have 
gone  into  the  anthracite  region  and  have  been  the  first  to  open  the  door 
to  try  .to  better  their  workmen.  They  liave  helped  build  churches,  they 
have  built  schoolhouses,  they  have  taken  playgrounds,  and  things  of 
that  kinds;  and  they  are  the  only  company  in  Schuylkill  County 
that  have  ever  done  that. 

The  living  conditions  throughout  the  region  are  anything  but  what 
would  hold  the  average  American  boy  or  girl  to-day  who  is  receivmg 
a  good  education.  \ou  will  find  thousands  and  thousands  of  oup 
practical  miners  all  around  through  the  manufacturing  districts;  and 
that  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  increased  wages  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  has  been  going  on  for  20  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  not  these  companies  been  contributing  to 
the  churches  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  suppose  so,  locally;  probably  individually,  but  not 
collectively.  I  am  saying  what  I  have  said  in  defense  of  Mr.  Neale 
because  I  know  it  to  be  a  tact,  and  have  so  stated  publicly  through  the 
print,  in  some  of  our  articles. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  make  this  survey,  Mr.  Reese? 
Mr.  Reese.  We  started  out  in  July,  1917.  I  took  a  corps  of  clerks 
and  visited  every  county  in-  the  anthracite  region,  and  went  into 
their  commissioners'  offices  and  took  the  value  of  the  lands,  the 
assessed  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in  the  anthracite  region,  with 
the  exception  of  Lebanon  and  Columbia  Counties. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  say  "the  anthracite  region,"  how 
many  counties  do  you  include  in  that? 
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Mr.  Rees£.  That  is  principally  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Carbon, 
Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  and  Dauphin.  The  only  two  I  did  not 
visit  were  Lebanon  and  Columbia. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  covers  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  is  practically  the  anthracite  region  of 
the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  found. 
Mr.  Reese.  I  divided  my  investigation  into  four  subjects:  First, 
the  preparation  of  the  coal ;  second,  the  transportation  of  the  coal ; 
third,  tne  cost  per  ton  of  the  coal;  fourth,  the  equalization  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Upon   those  four  subjects  I  tried  to  investigate  and  get  what 
information  I  possibly  could. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Tfake  them  up  in  their  order. 
Mr.  Reese.  Getting  a  little  ahead,  if  you  wiU  allow  me:  First, 
I  conmiunicated,  through  the  president  of  this  association  called  the 
Anthracite  Consimiers'  League  of  the  southern  anthracite  coal  field, 
with  Mr.  Garfield  and  stated  that  we  were  making  an  investigation 
of  the  conditions  and  requested  an  interview,  or  that  I,  as  their 
agent,  would  be  sent  on  to  give  him  any  data  that  he  might  require 
or  that  he  would  want  from  us  on  the  conditions  as  we  found  them. 
We  received  a  reply  asking  us  to  forward  our  statements  and 
thev  would  be  considered.     We  did  not  do  that.     The  reason  we 
did  not  do  that  is  this:  I  have  myself  been  interested — I  am  one  of 
the  framers,  and  drew  the  bills  on  mines  and  mining  in  the  '90's 
that  are  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     Now,  to  say 
why  we  did  not  furnish  that  statement.    I  assisted  in  getting  prob- 
ably three  or  four  investigating  committees  in  the  anthracite  region, 
in  the  1913  legislature,  of  which  I  was  a  member.    I  presented  coal 
bills  affecting  these  matters  and  had  no  chance  to  put  them  through. 
When  the  investigations  were  being  made  by  the  district  attorney, 
Mr.  Rotan,  and  also  the  United  States  assistant  district  attorney, 
Mr.  King,  on  the  conditions  affecting  the  coal,  both  as  to  price  and 
supply,  I  visited  those  two  gentlemen  and  gave  them  an  invitation 
to  send  their  representative  into  the  arthracite  regions  with  us,  at 
our  exp)ense,  and  we  would  then  give  them  the  facts  and  the  con- 
ditions; that  they  were  playing  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  string 
when  they  were  attacking  the  coal  dealers. 

Going  over  with  those  commissions  those  other  conditions,  we 
made  up  our  minds  at  a  regular  meeting  that  we  would  make  a  pub- 
licity proposition  of  this.  We  did  so,  and  before  we  were  through 
we  had  the  newspapers  taking  it  up  from  Boston  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  I  even  went  to  St.  Louis  and  appeared  before  a  convention 
of  800  men  there,  and  spoke  for,  I  believe,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on 
this  same  subject.  Then  they  held  their  meeting  at  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  with  one  or  twogentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  barging 
on  the  Mississippi.  We  have  not  stopped  from  that  day  to  this  in 
making  a  publicity  proposition  of  it,  as  I  said,  to  bring  it  to  you, 
gentlemen,  to  try  to  give  what  information  we  can  as  to  the  true 
conditions  existing. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  proposition  you  are  going  to  ex- 
patiate upon? 

Mr.  Beese.  Mr.  Wilhelni  has  covered  a  ^eat  many  of  the  points. 
Without  taking  up  your  time  to  repeat  them,  I  can  go  into  these 
matters  and  give  you  a  comparison  of  each  county  on  my  chart. 

The  CHAiHBfAN.  Let  us  have  your  statement.  We  want  it  in  the 
most  logical  and  condensed  manner  in  which  you  can  present  it,  but 
we  want  it  full. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  you  give  us  the  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  can  not  do  that,  Senator,  and  I  do  not  know  any  man 
in  the  anthracite  region  who  can.  That  is  a  guarded  secret  by  the 
people  who  are  shipping  coal. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  we  have  worked  this  out  from 
both  the  assessments  of  the  anthracite  region  and  the  various  State  re- 
ports. There  are  two  of  these  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to. 

The  Chairman.  The  charts  which  vou  are  now  about  to  refer  to 
Ivill  be  marked  as  exhibits  Nos.  291,  292,  and  293. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 

follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  291. 


Total  valuations: 
Schaylkm... 

Luzerne 

Lackawanna. 


$34,883,082 

171,240,068 

08,560,821 


|27,7SO,062 
184,504,706 


Total  county  valuations: 

Schuylklu 

Luj»rne 

Lackawanna 


158,560,087 
330,751,060 
210,532,418 


MOU, 


7 

4 
t 


Exhibit  No.  292. 


Hanover  Township,  Luzerne  County : 

3,976  acres,  at  $8,835 

2961  acres,  at  $8,112.50 


$33, 141,  460 
24, 022, 815 


Total 57, 164, 275 

Schuylkill 27. 730,  962 


County. 


SchuylldU 83.44-     flL25 

Luxerne '  50a  00- 3,000.00 

Lackawanna I    laoo-     200.00 


Breakers. 


S20,00a  00-868,  TOa  00 

20,  ooa  00-250,  ooa  00 
30,  ooa  00-250,  ooa  00 


Exhibit  No.  293. 
ABsessed  value  of  lands. 


County. 


Schuylkill....... 

Lnseme 

Lackawanna 

Carbon 

Northumberland 


MaleB. 


$40.50 
12S.00 
100.00 


Per  acre. 

Highast. 
$687.00 

1362.61 

6,865.66 

10,97^50 
8,335.00 

2,384.00 

2,04&06 

3,815.00 

1,7»7.00 
79L87 

2,ooaoo 
i.maoo 

1,797.00 

i,2saoo 
i,2oaoo 

Remarks. 


26^  acres  Qirard  estate,  afaen- 
andoah,  1st  ward. 

5A^  acres,  Wllke-Barre  City. 

3,976  acres  Hanover  Town- 
ship. 

1,366  acres  coal  only,  Penna. 
Coal  Co.,  Troop  Borou^. 

84  acres,  coal  only,  D.  L.  A 
W.  Scranton  City. 

Lansford  Borough. 

Bununit  flill  Borough. 

Average  per  acre. 

391  acree  coal,  township. 

612  acree  coal,  townahip. 
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Mr.  Beese.  In  the  first  place,  Schuykill  County  itself,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  has  already  stated,  contains  the  largest  amount  of  coal  of  any 
roanty  in  the  anthracite  region.  The  assessed  valuation  on  that,  for 
the  cwil  and  surface,  is  $24,383,000  in  the  year  1917 ;  and  that  valua- 
tion holds  good  until  our  triennial  assessment,  which  is  in  this 
month — ^November.  Luzerne  County,  fropi  engineers  I  understand, 
is  tbout  one-third  as  valuable  as  we  are.  They  are  assessed  $171,- 
240,000. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  where  this  Democratic  judge  lives? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  that  is  right.  Lackawanna  County  is  probably 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth,  as  I  understand,  iu  value  as  compared  to  this 
comity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  Schuylkill  County. 

Mr.  Reese.  To  Schuylkill  County.  It  is  $58,500,000.  In  other 
words,  the  total  county  valuations  for  assessment  purposes  are  as 
follows : 

Schuylkill,  $58,500,000. 

Luzerne,  $330,000,000. 

Lackawanna,  $210,000,000. 

The  mills  figure  out  accordingly.  In  other  words,  this  shows  you 
the  control  of  the  corporation  in  the  matter  of  assessments. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  give  notice,  through  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  that  we  propose  to  enter  prosecutions  against  certain  poli- 
ticians and  officials  of  that  corporation  if  they  do  not  keep  their 
hands  oflf  the  assessors  in  that  county  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  just  assessment.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  we  will  take  legal 
proceedings;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  in  addition  to  that,  that  last 
week  every  town  of  any  prominence  in  Schuylkill  County  held  meet- 
ings, the  school  directors  and  councils,  appealing  and  in  some  in- 
stances having  almost  a  riot  owing  to  those  conditions.  I  have  the 
newspapers  here  calling  attention  to  that  fact. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  in  this  county  having  the  $24,000,000 
valuation  that  you  say  the  school  districts  are  bankrupt  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  townships  are  bankrupt? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  the  Girard  estate  owns  its  prop- 
erty, which  has  been  testified  to? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  the  majority  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  stated — it  is  not  relevant  to  this  subject, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  for  my  own  satisfaction — ^that  the  school 
treasuries  are  bankrupt.  What  length  of  time  do  the  public  schools 
nm? 

Mr.  Beese.  Nine  months.  We  have  very  good  schools,  or  had  very 
good  schools  in  Schuylkill  County  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  running  them  nine  months  now,  are 
Tou! 

• 

vSenator  Vardaman.  I  mean  now. 

Mr.  Beese.  No,  sir;  they  are  cutting  them  down  in  some  instances 
to  seven  and  a  half  months,  and  we  are  losing  the  best  educators  we 
liAve  in  the  county,  owing  to 

Senator  Vardaman.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  ? 

Mr.  Bbese.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  And  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  property 
is  assessed  at  just  a  tithe  of  its  value? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyox.  You  say  those  schools  are  only  running  half  a 
day? 

Mr.  Eeese.  That  is,  the  school  children.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
funds  for  building  schools  and  paying  additional  teachers,  they  will 
send  into  the  schools  one-half,  a  certain  number  of  children,  in  the 
morning,  and  then  let  them  stay  home  until  the  next  morning,  and 
send  in  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  while  there  is  a  little  shortage  there  of 
money  for  the  schools,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  full  compensation  that 
there  are  good  dividends  being  paid  to  the  stockholders  *   [Laughter] . 

Mr.  Keese.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Gentlemen,  if  you  go 
into  the  value,  while  it  has  not  been  stated  here,  my  investigations  on 
that  point  show  that  in  some  instances  this  land  was  purchased  from 
the  State  at  27  cents  an  acre.  The  average  payment  of  the  Girard 
estate,  as  published,  for  their  holdings  in  Schuylkill  County,  was  $1 
per  acre,  or  nearly  $1  per  acre;- and  my  experience  in  the  courtholise 
nas  shown  me — and  I  have  been  there  the  biggest  part  of  my  life, 
as  deputy  comptroller  and  register  of  wills,  and  it  gave  me  an  insight 
into  that — that  a  great  many  of  those  lands  were  purchased  only 
through  treasurers'  sales  or  tax  sales. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  the  same  old  story. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  pass  on  now. 

The  Chairman.  Come  now  to  Exhibit  B. 

Mr.  Reese.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  show  you  a  comparison 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  get  these  exhibits  right.  The  first  chart 
you  refer  to  is  "  Exhibit  A.*^  Now  you  want  to  talk  about  this  one. 
Let  that  be  marked  "  Exhibit  B." 

(The  s^ond  chart  produced  by  the  witness  was  marked  "  Exhibit 
Reese  B,  No.  292.") 

Mr.  Reese.  I  want  to  say  this  about  Luzerne  County:  I  want  to 
give  the  operators  in  Luzerne  County  what  belongs  to  them.  Yon 
will  find,  m  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna,  that  they  are  paying  a  fair 
tax  there.  Wherever  you  find  running  parallel  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Susquehanna 
Colliery  Co.,  or  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  you  will  find 
that  condition  of  affairs  existing,  as  I  have  shown  you  in  that  com- 
parison on  the  first  9heot :  and  their  location  is  principally  in  Schuyl- 
kill County.  Hanover  township  is  only  a  little  township  east  of 
Wilkes-Barre  in  Luzerne  County,  but  the  entire  valuation  there  far 
coal  alone  is  $57,000,000,  while  in  the  entire  Schuvlkill  Countv  it  is 
onlv  $24,500,000. 

the  Chairman.  $27,000,0.00.  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No  :  this  is  another  valuation.  This  is  in  reference  to 
the  total  for  the  county. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  does  the  size  of  Hanover  township  com- 
pare with  the  size  of  Schuylkill  County  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  may  be  one-fiftieth  as  much  coal  in  Hanover 
township  as  there  is  in  Schuylkill  Coimty.  An  engineer  could  better 
give  3^ou  that,  but  that  is  alaout  what  they  have  told  me.  In  other 
words,  you  take  the  surface  land  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  the  aver- 
age assessment  on  that  is  from  $3.44  to  $11.25  an  acre. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  that? 

XIr.  Reese.  Tliat  is  what  we  call  barren  land.  Now,  under  this 
barren  land  in  some  instances  there  are  coal  veins,  and  they  are  not 
assessed  because  the  corporations  manipulate  the  assessors.  That  is 
the  truth.  When  we  compare  that  with  the  other  county,  Luzerne, 
there  they  run  from  $500  to  $3,000  an  acre  on  the  same  kind  of  land ; 
tnd  in  Lackawanna  from  $10  to  $200. 

An  ordinary  breaker  that  will  probably  cost  from  $250,000  to  half  a 
million  dollars,  in  Schuylkill  is  assessed  at  from  $20,000  to  $68,700. 
That  breaker  that  I  have  here,  assessed  at  $68,700,  is  really  three 
breakers,  three  operations.  The  average  in  Schuylkill  County  would 
not  be  $32,000.  In  Luzerne  they  start  an  ordinary  small  washery  at 
$20,000  and  run  to  $250,000. 

If  this  breaker,  where  they  conduct  these  three  operations,  were  in 
Luzerne  County 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  This  breaker  which  you  pointed 
to  is  the  one  in  Schuylkill  County,  that  has  the  valuation  on  your 
chart  of  $68,700? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  were  in  Luzerne  County  or  Lacka- 
wanna County  it  would  be  assessed  at  $800,000  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  other 
assessments  made  there? 

Mr.  Reese.  At  the  present  time;  yes,  sir.  The  assessment  on  a  mule 
in  Schuylkill  County  is  $49.50. 

Senator  Kxnton.  That  is  the  Democratic  county? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  is  not.    That  is  the  Republican  county. 

Mr.  Reese.  When  we  cross  the  line  into  Luzerne  it  is  worth  $125. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  mule  is  assessed  higher  than  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  in  Lackawanna  County  it  is  worth  $100. 

The  Chairman.  The  mule  is  owned  principally  by  the  mine-owners 
in  that  countrv? 

Mr.  Reese.  Ves,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  true,  that  the  mule  is  owned  by  the 
miners? 

Mr.  Reese.  No  ;  by  the  mine  owners. . 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  one  of  those  mules  if  he  gets 
loose  and  strays  over  into  the  wron^  county?  [Laughter.]  Does  his 
value  go  up?* 

Mr.  Reese.  I  am  going  to  give  you  now  the  assessed  value  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  talking  from  what  chart? 

Mr.  Reese.  Chart  C. 

(The  third  chart  produced  by  the  witness  was  marked  "  Exhibit 
Beese,  C,  No.  293.'^ 

Mr.  Reese.  Taking  four  of  the  highest  assessments  in  Schuylkill 
County,  four  of  the  highest  acreage  in  each  of  the  36  districts,  and 
computing  which  would  give  the  four  best  values  in  each  district,  an 
average  amount,  it  amounts  to  $362.61  an  acre.  The  highest  acre 
assessed  in  Schuylkill  County  is  1  acre  at  Minersville,  at  $800, 
which  the  corporation  put  a  valuation  on  when  they  wanted  to  sell 
to  the  school  board  at  $4,000.  That  $800  was  the  assessment  for  1 
acre.  The  next  acreage  is  26^6  acres  of  the  Girard  estate,  that  Mr. 
Wilhelm  spoke  of,  in  the  first  ward  of  Shenandoah.  That  is 
assessed  on  an  average  at  $687  an  acre.    The  average  assessment. 
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taking  everything  into  consideration,  in  Luzerne,  is  $6,855.66  an  acre ; 
the  highest  acre  is  $10,978,  and  the  next  is  $8,335. 

I  drew  these  to  show  you  the  ffrip  that  those  four  companies  have 
in  the  southern  anthracite-coal  field,  the  field  that  the  country  has  got 
to  depend  upon  for  its  coal. 

Senator  I^nton.  They  do  not  have  the  same  grip  in  Lackawanna 
and  in  Luzerne  as  thev  have  in  Schuylkill? 

Mr.  Keese.  They  did  at  one  time,  but  not  since — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  ^ear;  1911, 1  guess — they  n^ade  an  issue,  the  same  as  we  are 
making  in  Schuylkill  County  now ;  they  toqk  it  through  the  courts 
and  increased  in  Luzerne  from  $33,000,000  to  $173,000,000.  In  Lack- 
awanna during  the  same  time  they  increased  from  $8,006,000  to  their 
present  valuation,  which  is  $68,000,000.  That  was  a  combination.  In 
those  counties  thev  have  cities  that  are  wealthy ;  they  have  men  that 
are  wealthy.  In  fact,  Wilkes-Barre  is  considered  the  richest  town  in 
the  United  States  for  its  size.  There  they  had  some  backing  to  go  at 
those  corporations,  or  the  coal.  We  have  not  that  situation. 
The  Chairman.  Wilkes-Barre  is  in  what  county? 
Mr.  Beesb.  Luzerne.  In  our  county  of  Schuylkill  we  have  not 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  m^p.  Let  us  stick  to  that; 
otherwise,  we  will  break  up  the  testimony. 

Mr,  Beese.  In  Lackawanna  County  the  average  is  $2X)48  an  acre; 
in  Carbon  County  $1,797;  in  Northumberland  County  $y91.    In  this 
county  it  was  down*  to  about  $360  an  acre. 
The  Chairmak.  That  is  what  county  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  Northumberland  County.  The  commissioners  and 
court  took  hold  of  that  matter  three  years  ago  and  increased  it  to 
$791.87  an  acre. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  those  valuations,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  those  all  the  charts,  now  ? 
Mr.  Beese.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  show  you.  I  would  say,  gentle- 
men, though  I  do  not  know  that  you  want  it,  that  I  have  traced  back 
the  effect  of  those  valuations  as  to  the  per  capita,  school  children, 
roads,  and  everything  else.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  that  or 
not    If  you  want  it  I  will  leave  it  here  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  do  they  have  per  capita  on  the  school 
children  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  For  instance,  in  Luzerne  County  it  runs  nearly  $7,000 
per  capita,  while  in  Schuylkill  County  it  runs  a  little  over  $3,000. 
The  Chaibman.  For  school  children? 
Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  tell  me  the  comparative  rate  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  man  who  owns  the  little  cottage  on  the  surface  and  the 
man  who  owns  the  coal  beneath? 

Mr.  Beese.  The  man  who  owns  the  home  pays  on  a  valuation  of 

about  45  to  60  per  cent  of  its  value,  while  the  coal  companies  pay  on 

a  valuation  of  between  one-twentieth  and  one-thirtieth  of  their  value. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  The  home  pays  on  a  valuation  of  about  46 

Tpet  cent? 

Mr.  Beese.  From  46  to  60  per  cent  of  its  real  value. 
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Mr.  Gary  N.  GrBAy.  May  I  say  a  word  right  there?  I  am  a  tax- 
payer in  Lackawanna  County,  and  we  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
seT^-eighths  of  the  real  value — the  full  valuation. 

Soiator  Bjsnyon.  If  this  goes  in  the  record,  let  us  find  out  who  this 
gentleman  is.     Are  you  counsel  for  some  company;  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Gi^Y.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  counsel  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir;  I  am  its  manager. 

Senator  Vardamak.  You  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  seven-eighths 
of  the  full  value  of  the  home  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir;  in  Lackawanna  County. 

Senator  Kenyon  (to  the  witness).  That  is  higher  than  your  figure. 

Mr.  Beese.  I  will  tell  you  how  tiiat  came  about.  They  have  done 
that  since  they  made  this  assessment.  When  they  got  together  to 
mike  this  assessment,  the  coal-land  owners  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  assessors,  they  took  the  matter  into  court.  They 
agreed  upon  the  amount  of  immined  coal  in  the  entire  county  and 
upon  that  placed  a  value.  They  have  placed  it  over  $200,000,000. 
TTie  question  came  up  before  the  judge.  The  judge  wanted  to  faiow 
what  the  rate  of  value  was  on  the  properties  in  mlkes-Barre^  which 
is  the  county  seat.  They  said,  "  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  real 
value."  "  Ttien,"  he  said,  "  reduce  the  coal  land  to  75  per  cent  of  its 
real  value,"  and  it  was  reduced  to  $173,000,000.  Since  that  time 
they  have  given  them  credit  for  unmined  coal  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions,  and  the  assessment  in  1917  was  approximately  $171,000,000. 
Now,  whatever  valuations  may  be  increased  upbn  real  estate  in 
either  of  these  two  counties,  it  goes  up  accordingly. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  here  from  the  commissioners'  clerk 
of  Lackawanna  County  in  which  he  states  that  the  court  in  1916 
reduced  the  value  of  coal-land  propertv  from  $325  per  foot-acre  to 
$300  per  foot-acre.  In  Lackawanna  County  they  take  that  figure, 
I  think,  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  per  foot-acre  "? 

Mr.  Reese.  Take  an  acre  of  surface.  If  minable  coal  10  feet 
thick  is  under  that  acre,  then  it  will  be  10  times  $300,  or  $3,000  an 
acre. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  In  other  words,  a  foot-acre  is  an  acre  of 
coal  1  foot  thick,  and  if  you  have  coal  any  number  of  feet  thick,  then 
you  multiply  bv  the  number  of  feet. 

Mr.  Reese.  T  want  to  say  at  that  poimt,  gentlemen,  so  that  I  will 
not  be  misunderstood,  that,  as  I  understand,  the  physical  conditions 
of  mining  and  everything  of  that  kind  are  taken  ito  consideration 
on  the  question  of  amount  of  unmined  coal.  DiflFerent  veins  require 
different  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  covered  this  question  of  taxation,  which 
is  only  important  here  as  it  throws  light  on  other  things.  You  were 
asked  whether  you  could  give  the  cost  of  mining  coal.  Do  vou 
tnow  anything  about  the  cost  of  mining  culm  or  getting  out  culm  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Out  investigation — I  am  going  to  quote  now  an  ex- 
Congreesman. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  an  investigation  of  that  subject? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  did,  with  him ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  your  investigation? 
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Mr.  Reese.  I  first  went  upon  the  property  to  find  what  the  real 
purchase  price  of  the  land  was,  what  the  assessed  valuation  was. 
what  the  improvement  was,  and  what  the  cost  per  ton  was  on  board 
car.  Ex-Congressman  Albert  D.  Garner  had  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  this  particular  operation,  called  the  Bancroft  washery, 
and  he  placed  the  price  per  ton  on  board  car  at  13  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Keese.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  13  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  iJid  he  take  into  consideration  the  royalty  ? 
.  Mr.  Reese.  There  was  not  any  royalty  at  that  point,  because  the 
owners  of  the  land,  both  mineral  and  surface,  were  operating  the 
wnsherv. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  assume  now  that  this  mate- 
rial, the  culm  bank,  which  has  been  taken  out  of  the  mine  and  thrown 
away  as  a  worthless  thing,  could  be  taken  at  a  cost  of  13  cents  a  ton 
and  washed  and  put  aboard  the  car? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  wliat  year  did  you  make  that  investigation  of 
cost? 

Mr.  Reese.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  was,  then,  at  a  period  when  these  high 
wages  had  to  be  paid,  except  that  there  has  been  since  a  little  raise? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  there  have  been  two  raises  since. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  those  two  raises  into  consideration,  assum- 
ing that  a  man  could  get  out  with  a  washery,  with  40  men,  saj',  1,000 
tons  a  day,  Which  we  will  call  an  average,  how  much  would  the  in- 
creased wages  increase  that  cost  of  13  cents  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  At  that  particular  operation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  .think  it  has  increased  it  at  all,  for  the  reason 
that,  with  that  culm  they  have  gotten  now,  they  have  taken  about  4 
feet  of  ground  off  of  the  top  or  roof,  and  before  they  get  through 
they  may  have  a  40,  50,  or  60  foot  vein  of  coal,  and  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  go  right  through  it  and  load  it  the  same  as  they  do  culm 
at  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  peculiar  condition.  Let  me  ask 
you  this:  Was  this  culm  b%nk  located  at  any  particularly  advan- 
tageous place  with  reference  to  the  railroad,  and  did  it  have  any 
particular  advantages  in  any  other  way  over  ordinary  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  culm  could  be  gotten  out  of  this  bank 
cheaper  than  it  could  out  of  the  average  bank  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  average  runs  from  about  15  to  40  cents  a  ton,  as  I 
imderstand  from  the  people  whom  I  have  asked  w^ho  have  investi- 
gated as  to  prices.  * 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents  a  ton.  That  is,  the  cost  in  the  other 
culm  banks,  taking  the  whole  situation,  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  work  on  the  culm  banks,  the  cost  of  washmg  the  culm  and  load- 
ing it  is  from  15  to  40  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.    That  does  not  include  any  royalties. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  does  not  include  any  royalties, 
but  does  that  include  everything  except  the  royalties? 
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Mr.  Keese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  the  compensation  for  the  plant? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  figures  on  this 
bank  washery,  I  can  give  them  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  give  them. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  gave  tliem  plenty  of  space  and  figured  that  the  culm 
covered  10  acres.  The  assessment  on  that  acreage  was  $330  an  acre, 
making  $4,300.  The  improvements  on  that  washery  were  assessed  at 
$7,000.  In  other  words,  taking  the  cost  of  the  land  as  originally  pur- 
chased from  the  estate  at  27  cents  an  acre  it  would  be  $2.70.  Esti- 
mating that  they  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  2,000,000-ton  culm 
bank,  1  figure  that  there  are  $213,000,000  clear  profit  on  a  taxation  of 
less  than  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  when  you  came  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  getting  the  culm  from  the  plant  to  the  cars  you 
did  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  labor  i 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  costs  in  addition  to  the  labor? 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  I  said  Mr.  Garner  went  into  that.  He  took  the 
cost  of  materials  and  things  of  that  kind.    Everything  was  figured. 

The  Chairman.  Everything? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  he  make  a  report? 

Mr.  Reese.  He  made  that  statement  public  through  the  news- 
papers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  not  got  that  report,  so  that  it  can 
go  into  the  record?  We  would  like  to  have  the  items  of  expense 
that  entered  into  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Reese.  Perhaps  I  can  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  Ircrhaps  we  had  better  get  Mr.  Garner  on  that. 
Is  he  still  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  somebody  here  who  knows? 

Miss  LoEB.  Yes,  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  need  not  investigate  that.  You  investi- 
gated with  Mr.  Garner? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  did  not  investigate  with  him.  I  met  Mr.  Gamer 
and  we  went  over  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  what  you  got  on  this  you  got  from  Mr. 
Gamer? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  I  have  also  his  public  statement,  which  is  of 
record  here. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  that,  you  do  not  know  about  the  costs? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  in  detail ;  but  in  general,  from  my  investigations, 
taking  the  number  of  employees  and  figuring  out  the  rate  per  day, 
which  we  did  on  our  second  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  conclusion  you  arrived  at  from 
that? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  it  was,  in  our  estimation,  within  20  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  separate  investigations  led  you  also 
to  the  conclusion  that  from  15  to  20  cents  a  ton  would  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  removing  the  culm  from  the  banks  to  the  ears. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  a  minute  ago  about  20  cents  a  ton.  What 
do  you  mean  ^  that? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  tpok  into  consideration  additional  haulage  that  they 
have  on  the  bank  that  they  are  now  putting  through  over  that  they 
had  when  we  were  there.  That,  was  a  few  months  ago.  They  are 
now  preparing  to  work  an  additional  bank,  and  they  have  got  to 
haul  that  by  wagon — ^that  is,  not  by  wagon,  but  by  car  with  a  little 
locomotive — and  bring  it  up,  and  that  would  add  a  little  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Wilhelm's  statement! 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
of  coal  was  fixed  by  these  circulars  or  by  a  circular  that  is  sent  out 
by  one  of  a  number  of  railroad  coal  companies.  Do  you  concur  in 
his  statement? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do,  $ir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  circular  controls  the  price? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
is  fixed  by  these  circulars? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  price  fixing  is  just  as  absolute  as  though 
it  was  done  by  agreement? 

Mr.  RixsE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  whether  these  men 
get  together  and  agree  on  the  prices  or  not.    You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  large  companies;  esi>e- 
cially  the  leader  of  them,  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  population  of  this  countv? 

Mr.  Reese.  About  170,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  population  of  Lackawanna  County  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  guess  that  runs  over  200,000.  I  would  not  say  posi 
tively. 

Mr.  Gray.  Lackawanna  County  has  150,000  or  160,000  in  the  city 
of  Scranton. 

Mr.  Reese.  Luzerne  has  a  greater  population.  I  think  they  reach 
15,000  or  20.000  more  than  Lackawanna. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  get  a  picture  of  this  county  in  the 
record.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  there  are  in  Schuylkill 
Countv  who  own  their  own  homes? 

^ 

Mr.  Reese.  You  mean  in  Schuylkill? 

Senator  Kenvox.  In  Schuylkill. 

Mr.  Reese.  A  great  many  of  the  miners  own  their  own  homes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  proportion  of  the  land  in  that  county  is 
owned  by  these  coal  (corporations  and  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  judge  that  they  own  eight-tenths  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Eight-tenths? 

Mr.  Reese;  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  school  children 
in  that  countv? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  could  not,  but  I  could  furnish  it. 
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Senator  Kjenyon.  Are  the  schools  carried  on  by  township  organi- 
zations I 

Mr.  Reese.  They  have  school  directors  in  our  State.  They  receive 
appropriations.  In  other  words,  they  are  under  the  control  of  a 
county  superintendent  and  he  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  country  schools,  how  many  are  there  to 
the  township? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  Would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  township,  you 
know. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes;  but  yoti  have  the  country  schools,  the  little 
village  schools. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  say  you  are  losing  your  best  educators. 
Whv? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  school  boards  can  not  afford  to  pay  them  any  in- 
crease in  salaries.  We  have  some  tochers  in  our  county  that  are  not 
making  a  labbrer^s  salary. 

Senator  E^enyon.  Then  you  speak  of  that  as  due  to  the  grip  that 
these  interests  have  oh  y oUr  countv.    What  is  that  grip  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  first  place,  they  absolutely  control  the  majority 
of  the  assessments. 

Senator  EIenyon.  In  the  T^ay  that  Mr.  Wilhelm  has  stated  here? 

lAr.  Reese.  Yes^  sir.  For  instance,  we  are  goln^  through  now  a 
situation  in  Schuylkill  County.  Luzerne  County  has  made  the  im- 
provements on  the  assessment.  Lackawanna  County  has  done  so. 
Dauphin  County  is  doihg  so.  Northutnberland  is  doing  so.  The 
commissioners  of  each  of  those  counties  have  a  right  to  do  this  work 
and  are  striving  to  bring  about  better  conditions.  In  Schuylkill 
County  the  commissioners,  who  are  absolutely  controlled  by  the  com- 
panies, will  not  meet  the  citizens  to  discuss  the  situation  with  them. 
At  one  meeting  there  were  36  different  attorneys  representing  the 
school  boards,  and  trying  to  get  the  county  commissioners  to  meet 
them  and  discuss  assessment  valuations,  because  the  valuations  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  4th  day  of  November. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  county  commissioners  are  there? 

Mr.  Reese.  iTiree. 

Sexiator  Kenyon.  Who  are  they? 

Mr,  Reese.  One  of  them  is  W.  S.  Leib. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Reese.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Is  he  connected  with  the  coal  companies  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he,  before  he  became  commissioner? 

Mt.  Reese.  No,  sir ;  any  more  than  that  he  was  receiver,  I  think,  for 
one  of  the  small  coal  companies  up  the  valley  between  Pottsville  and 
Tamaqua. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  They  are  elected  by  the  people — these  commis- 

sicmers? 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  your  commissioners? 
Mr.  Reese.  A  man  by  the  name  of  E.  C.  Broabst. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Reese.  Shenandoah. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  he  connecfed  with  the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ken  YON.  Who  is  the  other  commissioner? 

Mr.  Reese.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  what  is  the  name  of  the  third  commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  McDonald. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  know.    His  name  is  McDonald. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Reese.  Girard,  Pa. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  was  this  meeting  when  these  attorneys 
presented  themselves  to  the  commissioners  and  asked  them  to  raise 
the  assessments? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  were  several  meetings  held,  and  the  committee 
having  charge  were  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  county  com- 
missioners, as  they  did,  and  there  were  conmiunications  passed  be- 
tween them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  constituted  the  committee? 

Mr.  Reese.  Attorney  Ryan,  of  Mahanoy  City,  is  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  his  initials  are  M.  J. 

Senator  Kenyon.  M.  J.  Ryan.    And  what  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Reese.  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I)id  he  do  most  of  the  communicating  with  the 
commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes ;  he  would  be  conversant  with  the  facts. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  would  know  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  any  of  that  in  writing  to  the  commissioners? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  were  replies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  These  commissioners  fix  the  assessment  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  have  power  to  raise  it-  at  other  times, 
or  yearly? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  usually  do  that  in  the  triennial  assessment,  and 
that  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  this  meeting  you  speak  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  the  assessors  nave  made  their  return  and  the 
day  of  appeal  has  been  fixed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  this  year  that  the  committee,  through 
Mr.  Ryan,  tried  to  take  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  was  within  the  last  few  months. 

Senator  Kjsnyon.  Within  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  they  refused  to  meet  this  committee? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  the  counsel  of  the  coal  interests  go  before  this 
board  and  argue  it  and  present  the  facts  to  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  On  appeal,  you  mean  ? 
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Senator  Kekton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  has  not  been  held  yet. 

Senator  Kentox.  In  the  first  instance  they  just  fix  the  assessment? 

Sir.  Reese.  The  aasessors  fix  the  assessment. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  assessors  fix  it? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  they  carry  it  up  to  the  county  com> 
missioners? 

ilr.  Seese.  They  have  a  day  of  appeal. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  day  has  not  arrived  yet? 

Xfr.  Keese.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  is  it? 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  think  they  fixed  it  some  time  in  January. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  January? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  before  them  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  did  you  want  to  have  this  meeting  before 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  For  this  reason,  that  heretofore  invariably  the  coal 
assessments  were  fixed  after  the  day  of  appeal,  and  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  in  our  county  that  it  is  fixed  by  the  representatives  of  the  cor- 
porations themselves  with  the  county  commissioners. 

Senator  Kjbnton.  On  the  day  of  appeal? 

Mr.  Reese.  >1o,  sir.  It  may  be  after  the  day  of  appeal.  They  will 
&x  a  special  day.  I  have  known  assessments  to  be  changed  at  the 
suggestion  of  corporations  a  month  after  the  day  of  appeal. 

.Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  no  notice  given  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  the  original  notice  given  of  the  day  of  appeal. 
They  will  appear 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  say  they  fix  it  on  the  day  of  appeal,  and 
then  you  have  known  of  its  being  changed  after  that  without  sub- 
5wuent  notice  being  given? 

Mr.  Reese.  As  a  rule  there  are  so  many  people  attending  the  day 
of  appeal.  Take  this  case.  Now,  here  are  the  corporate  interests.  A 
meeting  may  be  adjourned  from  that  day  to  another  day;  in  other 
words,  bringing  in  additional  data.  There  may  be  two  or  three 
meetings  at  which  the  representatives  of  those  corporation  would 
attend  or  be  before  the  commissioners  on  their  assessments. 

Senator  Kxnton.  Then  they  can  change  the  assessments  whenever 
they  please? 

ir.  Reese.  That  is  on  the  triennial ;  during  the  triennial  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  salary  do  these  commissioners  re- 
ceive? 

Mr.  Reese.  $4,000  a  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  $4,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes ;  that  is  probably  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  commissioners  the  assessors? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir;  they  are  the  board  who  decide.  The  assessors 
make  the  assessments,  and  they  act  as  a  board  of  review. 

The  Chairman.  Of  review? 

Mr.  Reese.   Yes;  a  board  of  review. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  assessors  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
various  townships? 

Mr.  Keese.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  them  county  commissioners? 

Mr.  Beese.   Yes. 

The  Chapman.  They  look  after  the  general  business  of  the  county, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes. 
.  Senator  Vardaman.  By  the  board  of  review,  do  I  understand  you 
to  mean  that  thev  analyze  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Reese.   The  valuations? 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  they  analyze  them;  that  is,  that  thej 
can  raise  or  lower  them? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes.  I  want  you  to  get  the  distinction,  ffentleineiL 
In  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna,  where  there  are  better  conditions,  un- 
der the  special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  courts  appoint  the  assessors. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  your  county  you  elect  the  assessors? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  they  have  been  fortunate  enou^  there  to  get 
that  act  through  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  I  do  not  get  clearly  in  my  mind  is  this. 
You  say  a  lot  of  citizens  had  a  meeting,  and  you  asked  the  commis- 
sioners to  come  there,  and  the  commissioners  would  not  come. 

Mr.  Reese.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  just  a  public  meeting  at  which  you  pro- 
posed to  harangue  these  commissioners  ahd  tell  them  what  they  ought 
to  do? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  vou  were  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  first  place,  tne  triennial  assessment  was  going  on, 
and  thesjB  people  had  gone  and  made  investigations  elsewhere.  Every 
county  and  school  board  was  bankrupt.  They  instructed  their  attor- 
neys to  meet,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  courthouse  in  PottsviUe, 
and  from  that  a  committee  was  appointed.  They  wanted  to  have  a 
meeting  with  the  commissioners  before  these  assessments  came  on,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  could  not  arrive  at  a  fair  valuatioi^  of  the 
mineral  property  of  Schuylkill  County  as  compared  with  the  sur- 
rounding assessments  in  other  counties,  and  the  commissioners  posi- 
tively refused  to  meet  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clear  now.  I  want  to  show  you  here  a 
photograph  that  purports  to  be  a  picture  of  the  Bancroft  washery. 
Do  you  recognize  it  as  such  [handing  picture  to  the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  the  chute  that  runs  down  from  this 
culm  bank,  does  it  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Right  to  the  railroad  track? 

Mr.  Reese.  No;  the  chute  comes  along  this  mountain  and  goes  into 
the  breaker  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.   Yes. 

Mr.  Reese.  Now,  here  is  a  scraper  line.  That  part  of  the  culm 
comes  up  and  goes  into  the  breaker  here  [indicating  on  photograph]. 
Here  is  the  water  pumped  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  part  of 
that  coal  is  washed  into  the  chute  that  runs  down  into  the  breaKer. 
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The  Chaibmak.  That  does  not  niean  much  in  the  record;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  picture  shows,  in  front,  the  breaker? 

Mr.  Ebese.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  the  water  is  forced  up  on  to  the  mountain 
and  runs  into  a  chute,  and  that  chute  carries  it  down  into  the  breaker, 
and  then   from  the  breaker  the  coal  goes  cut  on  to  the  track? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  it  is  loaded  from  the  oreaker  into  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Right  from  the  breaker? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  cars  run  right  in  under  the  breaker  from  that 
point  [indicating  on  photograph  |,  where  a  car  is  shown  as  partly 
back  of  the  lower  part  at  the  culm  bank  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  engine  is  taking  the  loaded 
cars  away. 

The  Chairman.  All  there  is  to  the  operation  is  to  wash  this  culm 
down  and  get  it  into  the  breaker,  and  there  it  is  run  over  jigs — is 
that  what  you  call  them? 

Mr.  Neale.  Run  over  the  screens  and  through  the  jigs. 

The  Chairman.  Run  over  the  screens  and  through  the  iigs,  and 
then  it  goes  right  into  the  cars  and  is  ready  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

(The  photograph  last  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  294.") 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  picture  of  the  same  washery  from 
a  different  viewpoint? 

>[r.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  thing  that  looks  like  a  mountain  there  is  the 
culm  bank;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  has  now  been  taken  away.    That  is  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  culm  bank? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes:  the  mountains  of  culm  were  on  that  surface. 

(The  photograph  last  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  295.") 

Senator  Vaiu>aman.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  the  extent 
of  the  accumulation  of  culm  coal  that  is  available  in  the  district  that 
he  has  described  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  that  that  is  a  hard  matter;  but 
there  is  a  map  of  the  district  that  will  show  you  the  entire  anthracite 
coal  field,  the  amount  of  tons  deposited  at  each  place;  and  that  is, 
as  I  understand,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  William  Cochrane,  of 
Potts ville.  We  were  trying  to  get  hold  of  that  map  to  bring  it^along 
with  us. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  made  that  map? 

Mr.  Reese.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  an  engineer  for  those  coal  com- 
panies, and  it  was  made,  as  I  understand,  under  his  directions. 

5ienator  Vardaman.  It  gives  the  amoimt  of  the  culm  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Of  the  culm  in  each  section  at  each  point  in  the  field, 
and  the  number  of  tons;  and  I  understand — I  have  never  seen  the 
map  and  do  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  this,  but  an  attorney 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  that  Mrs. 
Cochrane  had  possession  of  it. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Now,  I  show  you  a  picture  which  is  designated  as 
"  Picture  at  Mount  Laffey."  Does  that  show  how  the  Philadelphia 
k  Beading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  loading  coal  there  [handing  photo- 
graph to  me  witness]  ? 
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Mr.  Reese.  That  shows  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  taking  up  this  culm  and  shipping  it  about  6  or  7  miles  down 
to  what  was  the  Landingville  storage  yard,  where  they  are  running 
it  through  the  jigs  and  shakers  and  screens  at  that  point  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  great  bank  here  shown  in  the  picture  the 
culm  bank? 

Mr.  Seese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  this  particular  operation  that  you  speak 
of  they  are  simply  taking  that  culm  as  if  it  was  so  much  dirt  and 
loading  it  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Are  they  loading  it  with  steam  shovels,  or  what 
are  they  loading  it  with? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes ;  they  have  steam  shovels  in  operation  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  steam  shovel  shown  in  that  picture  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

(The  photograph  last  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  296.*') 

The  (jHAiRBiAN.  Here  is  a  picture  that  is  marked  on  the  back, 
"  Hamlin  Colliery,  near  Girardville."  That  is  supposed,  is  it  not,  to 
show  three  operations  going  on  at  the  same  time  [handing  picture  to 
the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  them,  will  you,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Reese.  Up  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer  it  comes  in  at  the 
tipple  of  the  breaker,  the  highest  point  of  the  breaker.  About  at 
this  point  [indicating  on  photograph]  is  the  shaft  at  which  the  fresh- 
mined  coal  is  hoisted.  That  is  run  over  to  this  tipple.  Along  to  the 
left  is  a  scraper  line,  which  takes  up  one  bank  of  refuse,  as  we  would 
call  it.  That  is  mixed  with  fresh-mined  coal;  and  also  another 
scraper  line  from  the  culm  bank,  which  is  also  mixed  with  the  fresh- 
mined  coal,  and  that  is  broken  and  run  into  the  screen  and  is  being 
prepared  and  loaded  in  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  word,  does  this  picture  show  the  plant  where 
they  take  the  culm  out  of  the  bank  and  also  the  refuse  or  culm  parts 
from  the  mine  and  also  the  coal  from  the  mine  and  they  separate  the 
whole  of  the  product  and  produce  it  ready  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  mix  the  three  products  together  and  then  run  it 
through.  As  they  dump  into  the  tipple  they  mix  the  three  products 
together  and  prepare  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  then,  to  state  that  differently : 
Here  is  an  old  culm  bank  and  they  are  taking  that  old  culm  and  they 
are  taking  the  finer  parts — as  I  will  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  name^ 
siftings  from  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  taking  the  coal  from  the  mine,  and 
all  of  this  is  mixed  together? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  run  over  the  screen? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  it  is  put  into  the  various  sizes^ 
so  that  when  it  goes  to  the  market  tne  old  culm  of  the  bank  goes  with 
the  similar  material  that  has  just  been  fresh  mined? 
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Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  Now,  Senator,  at  this  point— I  have  not  heard 
this  brought  out — ^you  remember  there  are  three  products  of  the 
snthracite  region,  what  is  called  the  fresh  mined,  the  culm,  and  the 
refuse  product.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  our  section  where 
this  refuse  product  has  been  shipped  to  the  mine.  What  we  call  a 
refuse  product  is  a  product  which  has  been  placed  on  the  surface 
probably  since  1880. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  That  is  culm? 

Mr.  Eeese.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  good  coal  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  sort  of  refuse  product? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  these  operations  of 
these  men  they  are  working  out  the  culm  and  the  refuse  products  and 
also  fresh-mined  coal  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  In  this  case  they  are  hauling  mud,  practically.  That 
would  not  be  what  I  would  call  a  large-sized  material.  It  would  be 
a  small-sized  material,  stuff  that  had  probably  been  jigged  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  J  get  you,  they  are  taking  the  culm, 
which  is  pretty  fair  material,  ana  they  are  taking  the  fr^h  coal  out 
of  the  mine— ^ — 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes,  sir. 

Tie  Chairman  (continuing) .  And  they  are  taking  also  what  is 
<^lled  refuse  from  the  mine  and  which  you  say  is  so  poor  a  quality 
that  yon  can  describe  it  as  mud 

Mr.  Reese.  I  describe  it  so  in  this  particular  operation. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  these  three  products  are  being 
miied  toorether  at  this  Hammond  Colliery;  and  out  of  them,  after 
numing  it  over  the  jigs  and  through  the  screens,  they  produce  the 
stuff  that  goes  to  market? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  are  marketing  that  refuse  material 
alon^  with  the  culm  and  along  with  the  fresh-mined  coal  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

.^nator  Kenton.  In  your  survey  did  you  find  anything  about  the 
dividends? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  having  been  made  by 
^^<»  Fuel  Administration,  when  they  were  trying  to  get  production, 
to  nit  down  the  profits  of  the  mine  operators  and  thus  raise  wages 
^hoiTt  raisinsr  the  price  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  the  Coal  Administration  ever 
^j\Tig  undertaken,  when  it  was  fixing  these  prices  of  coal,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  owners  of  these  coal  properties  or  other  op- 
erators were  rer^eiving  excessive  profits? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  that  the  Fuel  Administration  or 
tie  Administrator  has  ever  made  an  investigation,  or  had  an  investi- 
ption  made,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  fact  that  Senator  Reed 
MSTOst  referred  to? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Vardamax.  To  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  lower  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  To  encourage  production  by  raising  the  price 
to  the  miners,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Reesb.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  vou  ever  ask  them  to? 

Mr.  Reeses  No,  sir.  After  they  first  practicallj^  refused  to  hear 
us  on  the  subject  we  did  not  pay  any  further  attention,  except  where 
we  found  those  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region,  in  the  southern 
field,  we  notified  the  Fuel  Administrator.  Mr.  Halberstadt. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Reese.  Why,  he  went  and  made  an  investigation  in  some  cases 
and  took  the  matter  up  with  Washington.  What  the  result  was  we 
never  found  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  abuse  you  wanted  to  correct  was  never 
corrected  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Reese.  Pottsville. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I'ou  were  asked  if  he  had  any  connection  with 
coal  companies.  Do  vou  know  of  any  connection  that  the  coal  com- 
panics  had  with  him  f 

Mr.  Reese.  I  know  he  is  very  close  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Richards  person- 
ally, and  I  know  his  brother  is  holding  a  very  responsible  position, 
and  I  know  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  some  coal  companies. 
Whether  he  has  been  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  I  am  not  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  further  that  wUl  help  us 
along  in  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir.  I  have  information  as  to  that  canal  matter, 
if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  that? 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  first  place  the  Schuylkill  Canal  was  owned  by 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  It  was  built  before  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway  Co.  got  control  under  lease.  They  have  a  lease 
on  that  canal  for  999  years. 

The  Chairman.  "When  was  that  canal  built? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  was  started  about  1820.  During  the  life  of  that 
canal  it  cleared  a  profit  of  17  per  cent  a  year.  They  have  shipped 
over  a  million  tons  in  one  year  over  it.  When  the  IPhiladelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  got  control  they  practically  put  that  canal 
out  of  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  have  a  lease  on  it  for  999  vears? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  they  got  control? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  started  in  to  got  control  in  1870. 

The  Chairman.  Since  they  got  control  has  that  canal  been  used? 

Mr.  Reese.  Very  little.  T^hey  have  kept  it  open  at  certain  i>oints, 
owing  to  certain  rates  that  certain  mills  have  aloiuj  this  route* 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  no  traffic  on  it  at  allf 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  there  is  some.    It  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  substance? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir.  The  rate  on  that  canal  from  the  anthracite 
field  to  tidewater  at  Philadelphia  was  $1  a  thousand. 
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The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it? 
Mr.  Keese.  About  95  miles. 
Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  railroad  rate  now  ? 
Mr.  Eeese.  It  was  $1.75  to  $2.10,  and  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mission has  taken  off  80  cents  a  ton. 
Senator  Kenton.  What  commission? 
Mr.  Reese.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  understand  it 


The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  when  this  canal  was  in  operar 
tion  it  hauled  coal  for  $1  a  ton? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  distance,  which  is  the  entire  length.  The 
railroad  some  years  ago  obtained  a  lease  for  999  years,  and  thereupon 
the  use  of  the  canal  was  practically  discontinued  ? 

ilr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroad  rate  on  coal  was,  until  some  re- 
cent ruling,  either  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  the 
railroad  management — that  is,  Mr.  McAdoo's  bureau — $1.75  per  ton. 
That  is  right,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  is  that? 

Mr.  Rexse.  The  P.  &  R. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  railroad  charge  when  the  canal 
was  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  company  got  to  operating  they 
immediately  got  control  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  the  canal  as  soon  as  the  railroad  was 
bailt? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  they  never  were  in  competition,  then  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.    Ice  shipments  over  the  same  routes  are  90  cents  a 

The  Chairman.  By  the  railroads? 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say  that  the  railroad  hauled  ice  for  90 
cents  a  ton  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  charging  $1.75  a  ton  for 
hauling  coal  ? 

ilr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ice  could  be  shipped  only  during  a  part  of  the 
rear,  and  coal  could  be  shipped  during  all  of  the  year? 

ilr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  ice  require  any  special  cars? 

Mr.  Reese.  With  about  three  times  the  labor,  for  the  reason  that 
they  took  four  cars  into  the  ice  houses  and  they  would  go  in  and 
make  one  or  two  shifts,  and  that  takes  the  crew  and  the  ^igines  at 
in  additional  expense;  and  then  they  would  put  the  ice  on  a  fast 
freight  and  deliver  it  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  in  the  coal  operation,  how  was  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  took  in  twice  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  in  a  great  lot  of  cars  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  there  was  really  less  labor! 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  lease  recorded  in  that  county! 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  long  lease? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  railroad  pay  to  the  canal  company  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  original  payment  was  between  $700,000  and 
$800,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  year? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  property  that  they  do  not  operate? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  it  cost  to  build  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  have  no  idea.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  more  interested  in  than  anything  else,  to  get  at 
the  cost  per  ton,  and  the  only  way  that  can  be  had  is  oy  going  to  the 
books  of  the  corporation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  they  paid  the  canal  company,  of  course, 
goes  into  that  cost? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  Reese  (continuing).  Whether  that  goes  into  the  cost,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  the  minimum  royalties  that  they  have  been  paying 
for  the  land  for  the  years  that  they  are  not  operating — ^if  that  is 
going  into  the  cost. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  have  no  way,  in  the  anthracite  r^on,  of  locating 
it.    That  can  only  be  located  by  a  Federal  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  recess  at  this  point. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subconunittee 
stood  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  GABY  N.  0£AY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  Gray.  Gary  N.  Gray. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  place  of  residence? 
Mr.  Gray.  My  home  is  in  Scranton. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Pennsylvania  ? 
Mr.  Gray.  Fifty-two  years. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 
Mr.  Gray.  General  manager.  Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that — an  anthracite  mine? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  is  that  property  ? 
Mr.  Gray.  It  is  a  washery.    We  have  probably  half  a  million  tons 
of  coal  there  yet  to  put  through. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  put  through  ? 

Mr.  Grat.  About  150,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  has  been  your  experience  in  the 
matter  of  washing  cubn? 

Mr.  Grat.  I  have  spent  my  whole  life  at  it,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  at  it,  then,  I  suppose,  20  years  ? 

Mr.  Grat.  I  have  been  working  about  the  mines  tor  48  years. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-three  years? 

Mr.  Grat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  be  pretty  familiar,  then,  with  the 
culm  business? 

Mr.  Grat.  Well,  I  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us,  briefly,  a  description  of 
these  culm  banks,  how  they  happened  to  accmnulate  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  extent  of  the  deposits,  etc. 

Mr.  Grat.  Taking  the  deposits  in  the  first  place,  the  culm  banks, 
they  were  deposited  there  when  they  did  not  have  a  market  for  this 
culm.  They  nad  no  market.  I  know  when  they  had  no  market  for 
pea  coal,  and  we  dumped  the  pea  coal  right  out  on  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  why  you  did  not  have  a  market? 

Mr.  Grat.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  was  a  young  fellow  then,  work- 
ing for  the  other  companies,  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not 
have  the  market.  Simply  b^ause  the  people  got  it  into  their  heads, 
I  guess,  that  the  lar^r  sizes  were  the  only  thing  to  make  steam  with. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  firing,  when  we  got  down  to  buckwheat  we 
thought  we  could  not  hold  steam  with  buckwheat,  and  wanted  pea 
coaL  Then  they  got  down  to  rice,  and  then  to  barley.  As  the  market 
b^^an  to  open  up  so  that  they  could  use  these  oiher  sizes,  steam  sizes 
came  into  play  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  was  it  that  they  began  to  use  exten- 
sively these  smaller  grades  of  coal  which  formerly  had  been  thrown 
onto  the  dump  ? 

Mr.  Grat.  Oh,  I  should  judge  about  20  or  26  years  ago— 2ft  years 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  there  were  thrown  into  the  dump  in 
all  instances  these  smaller  and  finer  grades  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Grat.  Yes,  sir;  everything  was  thrown  out  as  refuse;  pea 
coal,  buckwheat,  rice,  barley — all  the  small  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  20  years,  then,  since  the  custom  grew 
up  of  using  the  smaller  grades,  the  finer  grades 

Mr.  Gray.  I  guess  it  is  a  little  more  than  20  years;  I  guess 
nearer  30. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  time  since  that  custom  grew  up,  have 
they  still  continued  to  accumulate  culm  on  the  banks? 

l!fr.  Gray.  Not  so  much.    They  put  silt  out  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  they  accumulated  the  culm  to  some 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  in  some  places;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  substantial,  or  only  very  slight? 

Mr.  Gray.  Sliffhtly.  Anybody  that  was  on  to  his  job  in  the  coal 
business  has  not  oeen  putting  any  culm  out  for  a  number  of  years; 
nothing  but  the  silt. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  now  beginning  to  use  the  silt,  are  they? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Some;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  silt — the  fine  dust? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  the  finest  dust^  that  is,  it  is  really  the  waste.  Some 
silt  is  practically  dirty  water;  it  is  what  the  water  will  carry  off; 
really,  the  dust.  In  some  cases  it  is  what  will  go  through  a  three- 
sixty-fourths  jacket  or  mesh. 

The  Chairman.  Three  sixty-fourths  of  an  inch? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes.  The  regular  barley  size  has  been  over  three  thirty- 
seconds  ;  but  some  have  got  down  now  so  that  they  say  "  not  a  three 
sixty-fourth." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  these  deposits? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  back  has  it  been  sinvje  they  began 
working  the  culm  banks  and  marketing  the  culm — I  mean,  in  a  large 
way,  not  an  occasional  operation  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  somewhere  around  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  these  culm  banks,  speaking  generally? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  a  question  that  the  United  States  court  has  not 
decided  yet,  so  it  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  tell.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  people  who  deposited  the  stuff  there  own  the  culm. 
Some  have  that  opinion,  and  we  have  been  having  some  big  cases  cm, 
lately,  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  been  claiming  to  own  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  For  a  while  the  people  that  owned  the  land  .claimed  the 
culm ;  and  now  I  see  there  is  a  big  fight  on  it,  since  it  has  become 
valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Leji  us  get  at  whom  you  mean  by  "  the  people  that 
owned  the  land."  Do  you  mean  that  the  man  who  owned  the  mine, 
and  took  the  culm  out  and  dumped  it  on  the  land,  claims  to  own  the 
culm  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No.  Where  he  has  abandoned  the  place  the  people 
that  own  the  land  have  been  claiming  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  he  has  not  abandoned  the  place, 
how  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Then  he  owns  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  still  claims  to  own  it,  and  that  claim  is 
not  disputed,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  it  is  being  fought  out  in  courts  now,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Seriously  disputed? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  last  referred  to— that  is,  where  the 
mine  is  in  operation  and  the  culm  has  been  taken  out  and  is  being 
dumped — who  is  it  now  that  claims  to  own  that,  besides  the  man  who 
mined  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  proprietor  of  the  land  claim  that? 

Mi\  Gray.  The  last  case  that  I  know  of  that  was  in  the  courts  was 
this  case  over  in  Trevorton,  near  Shamokin — Moulton  and  the  Read- 
ing Coal  Co.  That  was  a  case  where  Mr.  Moulton  bought  up  the 
land  and  thought  that  he  owned  the  bank  by  buying  the  land.  The 
case  was  tried  in  court  and  the  jury  decided  that  he  owned  the  land 
but  the  P.  &  R.  Co.  owned  the  culm. 

The  Chairman.  The  P.  &  R.  Co.  is  the  mining  company  ? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  generaUv,  though,  b  it  not  true  that 

culm  banks  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  the  property  of  the 

companies  that  created  the  cukn  banks? 
Mr.  Grat.  Oh,  yes ;  where  they  have  not  abandoned  them,  yes. 
The  CHAIR31AN.  So  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  get  a  cuhn  l^ink  now 
Pennsylvania,  how  would  he  ^  about  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  He  would  go,  for  mstance,  around  our  district,  to  the 
^ding  people — that  is,  where  they  had  title.  In  some  of  those 
L>es  where  a  bank  belonged  to  somebody  else  he  would  go  to  those 

The  Chairman.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  would  go  to  some  of 
coal  companies  that  had  mined  the  coaTi 

Mr.  Gray.  I  just  got  a  bank  last  week  from  a  coal  company — a 

Dall  bank. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  answer  my  question.  Generally 
weaking,  a  man  would  have  to  go  to  the  coal  company  that  had  mined 
the  coal  in  order  to  get  the  culm  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir;  where  it  had  not  been  abandoned. 

The  Chajrman.  What  has  been  the  fact  with  reference  to  whether 
these  culm  banks  were  readily  leasable  or  whether  they  were  held 
from  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  hard  to  get  hold  of  a  bank. 
They  do  not  want  to  let  it  go.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  depended  on 
the  royalties  they  paid. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  testimony  tending  to  show 
thtt  these  large  companies — the  railroad  companies,  we  Cful  them — 
hiTe  been  very  reluctant  to  lease  their  cuhn  banks  or  to  work  them. 
What  do  you  imow  about  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  that  has  been  reported  around. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  general  understanding  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  in  a  way,  yes ;  that  is  the  general  understanding^ 
cot  just  recently  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  a  small  bank  from  one 
of  the  big  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  bank  you  referred  to,  out  of  which  you 
got  150,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  another  bank? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  that  bank? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  will  probably  run  thirty  or  forty  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  able  to  tell  what  the  royalties  are 
that  are  charged  for  culm  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  We  are  paying  40  on  prepared  sizes,  20  on  pea  coal,  10 
•«  buckwheat,  and  7^  on  other  sizes,  with  a  sliding  scale  attached. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  40,"  "  20,"  etc.,  you  mean  40  cents 
t  ton.  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gray.  On  chestnut  coal ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  "With  a  sliding  scale  attached."  What  do  you 
mean  bv  "  a  sliding  scale  "? 

Mr.  Gray.  When  the  coal  goes  above  a  certain  price  in  the  market 
-o  mach  a  ton  is  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  man  who  is 
vorking  the  bank. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  point  in  price? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  a  point  that  I  could  not  tell  vou  offhand  now, 
because  I  do  not  know.  It  is  so  long  since  I  looked  at  the  lease  that 
I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  look  at  your  lease  and  tell  us  what  you 
pay,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Grat.  Yes.  I  know  one  month  it  ran  48  cents  on  prepared 
sizes.    That  I  remember  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  month — ^lately  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Three  or  four  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  rise  has  come  in  the  price  of  coal  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  your  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No.  It  will  affect  us  now,  though.  This  last  raise  will 
affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  Something  affected  you  so  as  to  run  you  up  to 
48  cents,  which  you  have  already  paid. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  was  the  raise  a  year  ago  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  So  that  whereas  originally  40  cents 
was  your  highest  royalty,  something  like  a  year  ago  that  went  up  to 
48  cents,  because  the  price  of  coal  had  been  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes;  and  the  lease  was  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  in  the  lease  that  as  the  coal  went  up  the  royalty  would  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  So  that  if  $1  was  added  to  a  ton  of  coal 
by  virtue  of  the  wages  of  the  men  being  raised,  that  would  probably 
also  add  to  the  royalty? 

Mr.  GbiAT.  A  small  amount;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  thus  increase  the  price  that  much  more. 
Can  you  state  whether  the  price  that  you  are  paying — 40  cents,  and 
runnmg  down  on  this  scale  that  you  have  named — ^is  about  the  aver- 
age price  that  is  charged  as  royalty? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  think  it  is,  for  leases  that  have  not  been  made  very 
recently.    I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  very  recent  leases  that  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  for  instance,  last  winter  I  paid  $2.20  a  ton  roy- 
alty on  a  small  bank  of  8,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Who  exacted  that  from  you? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  people  that  owned  it.  I  was  getting  the  price 
and  the  Government  only  allowed  me  to  make  20  cents,  and  I  needed 
the  coal  very  badly  and  I  paid  $2.20  a  ton  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  From  a  man  by  the  name  of  Callender. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  it  from  some  company  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  was  culm  that  he  owned. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  private  individual  merely  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  he  a  member  of  a  company  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  He  bought  this  piece  of  land  with  some  culm  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  culm  in  the  "way 
of  royalty? 

Mr.  Gray.  $2.20. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  pay  $2.20  for  that  culm  when  there 
was  culm  all  through  that  State  that  could  be  gotten  for  40  cents? 
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Mr.  Qrat.  You  could  not  set  that  for  40  cents. 

The  Chairmak.  What  could  you  g^t  that  for  ? 

A&.  Qbat.  $2^0. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  had  been  a  $2.20  price  fixed  on 
calm? 

Mr.  Qrat.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  these  gentlemen  who  owned  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  just  on  that.  He  wanted  $2.40  and  I  gave  him 
$2.20. 

The  Chairman.  All  riffht ;  but,  I  say,  what  did  you  pay  Mm  $2.20 
for,  if  there  was  other  cmm  which  could  be  obtained  for  these  mod- 
erate royaltiest 

Mr.  GrRAT.  I  could  not  get  any  for  these  moderate  royalties  at  the 
tune. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  tiring  to  get  at.  What  was 
the  royalty  that  they  were  demanding  oi  you  last  winter  when  you 
went  around  and  tried  to  get  culm? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  did  not  try  any  others,  because  there  was  this  one 
phtce  that  I  knew  I  could  get  hold  of, 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  you  could  get  hold  of  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  tell  us,  Mr.  Gray,  what  royalties 
were  being  exacted  or  asked  last  winter? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cases.  Yes,  I  do — a  couple 
of  places— $1.60  and  $1.80. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  exacting  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  A  party  near  Tamaqua.  I  could  not  give  you  their 
names  now. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  big  companies  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  private  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Just  small  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  I  want  to  get  at:  You  are  in  the 
ousiness  of  getting  out  culm? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  man  of  sound  business  judgment;  and,  of 
course,  you  did  not  pay  $2.20  for  culm  unless  there  was  a  reason 
for  it 

Mr.  Gray.  The  reason  was  this:  I  had  a  biff  order  that  I  wanted 
to  get  filled,  and  I  had  no  place  to  get  the  culm.  This  was  run-of- 
baM  at  the  time — ^pea  coal  and  smaller.  I  had  an  order,  and  I 
would  either  have  to  pet  some  of  this  coal  or  lose  the  order,  and  I 
was  offered  such  a  price  that  I  could  afford  to  pay  the  $2.20  a  ton 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  $2.20  for  bank-run  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  $2.20  royalty  for  the  larger  kinds  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  there  was  nothing  in  it  larger  than  pea  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  kind — nut,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gray.  Nut;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  just  took  all  the  cuhn  as  it  came? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes^  sir ;  and  screened  out  any  slate  or  anything  of  that 
kind  that  was  in  it.    I  put  it  over  screens. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  put  it  over  screens,  and  took  out  the  slate 
and  stuff  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  got  a  price  which  warranted  you  in 
paying  $2.20  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  large  deposits  of  this  culm,  why  you  paid 
$2.20  unless  you  would  have  had  to  pay  a  corresponding  price  if  you 
went  elsewhere  to  get  your  culm,  or  unless  tiiere  was  some  other 
reason  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  was  a  good  quality  of  coal  that  was  in  this  bank,  that 
I  could  handle  without  putting  it  through  a  regular  washery,  with- 
out using  water. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray,  It  was  a  good  quality  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  other  places  where  they  paid  $1.60. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  price  was  this  culm  in  the  Dank  com- 
manding last  winter? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  market  conditions. 

The  Chhairman.  But  what  was  the  price?    Where  did  it  go  to? 

Mr.  Gray.  Some  of  it  went  as  high  as  about  $3.60  to  $3.80. 

The  Chairman.  $3.60  to  $3.80  ? 

Mr.  Gray,  In  the  market ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  culm? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  good  rtm-of-bank. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  royalty  that  was  paid  for  it  in  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Gray.  No  ;  it  was  the  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Gray.  There  is  no  price  to  govern  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  prices  that  you  have  learned  of  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  except  what  we  tried  to  get  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  efforts  to  get  other  culm  besides 
this  that  you  got  in  this  particular  bank? 

Mr.  Gray,  x  es ;  I  had  two  men  out  on  the  road  trying  to  pick  up 
a  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  go  to — ^what  companies? 

Mr.  Gray.  They  went  to  the  inaividuals  more  than  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  go  to  the  companies,  too?  Why  did 
they  not  go  to  the  big  companies  that  owned  so  many  of  these  great 
deposits  of  culm  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Because  really  we  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  going 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  think  there  was  any  use  in  going 
to  them? 

Mr.  Gray.  Because  I  knew  of  cases  that  were  in  liti^tion  at  the 
time,  where  some  of  the  big  companies  claimed  ownership,  so  we  did 
not  bother.  We  could  get  this  small  bank  without  putting  up  a 
washery. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gray,  I  do  not  believe  you  understand  me,  or 
else  I  do  not  understand  you.  This  is  a  question  that  I  want  you  to 
deal  with  with  perfect  frankness. 
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Mr.  GraI'.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  want  to  deal  with  you  with  perfect  frank- 
ness. I  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  evidence  is — and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  dispute  about  it — that  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  this  culm  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  that  the  culm  is  gen- 
erally held  by  these  large  ownerships,  but  that  there  is  culm  outside 
of  the  large  ownerships.  Now,  you  are  in  the  business  of  getting  out 
cuhn.  The  price  of  coal  went  up,  and  there  was  a  shortage;  and  you 
saw  fit,  after  having  two  men  out  on  the  road  trying  to  get  culm  banks 
for  you,  to  go  and  pay  $2.20  for  a  certain  culm  bank,  and  you  know 
of  other  instances  where  they  paid  as  much  as  $1.60.  Now,  did  your 
men  or  did  you  make  any  effort  to  get  culm  from  the  large  companies? 

Mr.  Grat.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Grat.  As  I  stated  before,  I  did  not  go  to  them  because  I  would 
rather  pick  up  these  small  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  rather  pick  up  the  small  banks? 

Mr.  Gray.  If  I  was  going  to  pick  up  a  big  bank  I  would  want  to 
invest  and  go  in  and  put  up  a  washery.  I  have  not  gone  to  any  of 
the  big  companies  imtil  recently ;  and  when  I  did  go,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore, I  just  recently  got  a  bank  from  them,  the  first  time  I  ever  ap- 
proached them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  culm  that  was 
owned  by  the  big  companies  has  been  largely  withheld  from  the 
market?  ^ 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  yes ;  but  there  is  one  reason.  Take  it  in  our  town, 
in  SchulykiU  County;  if  there  was  a  washery  put  up  at  every  one 
of  those  banks,  I  do  not  think  they  would  get  any  more  to  market. 
The  railroads  could  not  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?    Can  not  the  railroads  handle  it  now? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  able  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  here  thus  far  has  been,  through  Mr. 
Jfeale,  that  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  cars. 

Mr.  Gray.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  cars.  That  is,  we  have 
managed  to  work  pretty  nearly  all  the  time ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
P.  &  R.  Railroad  Co.  could  handle  much  more  coal  than  they  are 
handling,  because  I  was  at  one  of  their  meetings  and  they  called  us 
in  to  try  to  fmd  out  about  it.  The  boats  were  the  trouble.  The  coal 
is  transferred  from  the  cars  into  the  boats,  and  they  had  em- 
bers:oes  on. 

The  Chairman.  Into  what  boats? 

Mr.  Gray.  Tidewater,  at  Port  Reading.  It  was  the  boats  that 
were  holding  up  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  boats  down  near 

Mr.  Gray.  Philadelphia — ^Port  Reading. 

The  Chairman.  Port  Reading  is  near  Philadelphia,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Crairkan.  All  right;  but  you  were  not  paying  $2.20  royalty 
for  coal  that  you  could  not  get  to  market,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  you  paid*$2i^  a  ton 
royalty  for  this  coal  unless  it  was  necessary  to  pay  that  price  in 
order  to  get  coal  of  that  quality. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  had  a  small  order  that  I  had  to  fill  for  a  certain 
place,  that  I  could  not  fiill  from  my  own  colliery,  and  I  had  a  dianoe 
to  load  this  and  fill  my  order.  I  think  it  was  something  like  1,700 
tons.  I  loaded  for  a  while  on  that,  and  the  market  price  went  down 
and  I  stopped  loading,  because  I  had  filled  this  order ;  and  since  then 
the  bank  has  been  taken  by  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  would  not  pay  the  $2.20  if  you 
could  not  sell  at  tliis  price? 

Mr.  Grat.  I  had  my  order  filled. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  imderstand  that  you  would  not  have 
paid  that  $2.20  unless  it  had  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Grat.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  my  order  filled. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  get  culm  from 
the  bank? 

Mr.  (jRAT.  In  some  cases  it  will  run — ^well,  it  will  run  from  20  to 
40  cents;  in  some  cases  it  will  run  one  dollar,  and  in  some  cases  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter.    It  depends  on  what  you  have  to  handle. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  some  culm  banks  away  off  from  the 
cars? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  costs  may  be  very  high? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  may  be  culm,  banks  that  are  very 
accessible,  and  the  costs  will  be  low  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  culm  bank  like  this 
one  shown  in  the  photograph  which  has  been  submitted  here,  the 
Bancroft  bank  with  the  railroad  track  right  at  its  base.  What  would 
il  have  cost  to  get  that  culm  out,  in  the  year  1914,  assuming  that  Ban- 
bank  is  an  average  bank  of  culm? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  all  back  on  the  hill,  there,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  was  not  on  the  hill? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  might  run  from  40  to  45  or  50  cents;  that  is,  counting^ 
the  labor.    I  am  not  taking  everything  in  detail  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking,  now,  about  an  ordinarilygood  culm 
bank  lying  immediately  adjacent  to  the  railroad  tracks.  Wnat  would 
it.  have  cost  in  1914,  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Gray.  Probably  20  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Including  everything? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  just  labor? 

Mr.  Gray.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  now? 

Mr.  Gray.  About  65  or  70  cents. 
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The  Chairman.  For  labor? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  a  day  do  you  handle  in  one  of 
these  washeries  ? 

Mr.  Grat.  That  depends  on  your  bank  and  the  size  of  the  wash- 
ery.  Anywhere  from  200  to  800  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  will  one  man  get  out?  That  is,  I 
am  taking  the  average  case  of  the  average  man,  and  the  average 
washer;  how  many  tons  of  coal  will  he  get  out? 

Mr.  Gray.  Twelve  or  15. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  or  15  tons  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Grat.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  those  men  get? 

Mr.  Gray.  $3.50  for  eight  nours. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  get  in  1914? 

Mr.  Gray.  $1.70. 

The  Chairman.  So  their  wages  are  just  double  what  they  were 
then? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  got  out  coal  in  1914  at  the  rate  men- 
tioned, sav  10  tons  of  coal  per  day — that  would  be  17  cents  per  ton 
for  the  labor,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  his  wages  have  now  been  doubled,  and  he 
still  gets  out  10  tons  of  coal,  it  would  be  35  cents  instead  of  17  cents, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No  ;  there  are  other  conditions  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  wages,  now. 

Mr.  Gray.  Wages  alone? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    That  is  all  you  have  been  talking. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  it  is  a  ^od  bank,  he  might  get  out — well,  it  is  so 
long  since  I  have  been  m  a  good  bank  that  I  hardly  know — ^but  I 
womd  judge  it  would  be  40  or  50  cents  per  ton  that  would  be  the  cost 
to  get  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  costs  that  go  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Material,  royalties,  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  out  the  royalties.  We  have  discussed  the 
question  of  royalties,  and  it  seems  that  thev  go  up  and  down  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  get  a  price  on  the  market. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1914,  and  take  the  average  bank.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  labor.  What  would  the  materials  have  cost 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  depends.  After  your  washer^'  got  a  little  old,  it 
might  cost  8  or  10  cents  per  ton,  and  you  might  get  along  without  any 
costs,  hardly,  up  to  that  time;  and  after  that  you  would  begin  to 
rewiir  pretty  heavily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  washery  on  earth  that  ever 
cost  8  cents  per  ton  to  keep  up  the  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  washery  was  absolutely  worn  out? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  a  gang  of  men  on  that 
>I1  the  time  to  make  such  a  repair  cost  as  that,  would  you  not? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Yes.   I  know  a  case  where  it  did  not  cost  half  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Speaking  of  the  average,  what  woulc 
jou  say  for  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Four  or  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there,  now  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  you  have  your  repairs,  you  have  your  taxes,  anc 
jou  have  your  power.  If  you  run  by  electricity,  you  have  your  powei 
and  your  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  power  be?  Are  they  ordinarilj 
run  by  electricity  or  by  steam  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  By  electricity.  You  have  to  renew  your  machiner;^ 
■about  once  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  electricity  cost  per  ton;  what  will 
it  run,  on  the  average  bank?    What  do  you  pay  a  kilowatt? 

Mr.  Gray.  About  six- tenths. 

The  Chairman.  Six-tenths  of  1  cent? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  a  kilowatt-hour.   A  kilowatt  per  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Six-tenths  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to  on  a  ton  of  coal?  Your 
•electricity  is  pretty  cheap,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to  on  a  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  will  have  to  stop  to  figure  that  ouf  (after  making  cal- 
culation).   About  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  costs?  You  spoke  of  taxes. 
It  seems  from  the  testimony  this  morning  that  the  taxes  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  counties  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  tax  is  not  on 
the  coal  you  mine,  but  is  merely  a  tax  upon  your  washery  and  invest- 
ment, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  after  all,  it  gets  to  be  so  small  an  amount 
that,  provided  you  run  your  washery,  you  could  hardly  divide  it  up 
among  the  tons  of  coal,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  know  just  what  our  taxes  do  run.  I 
know  they  do  run  up  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  value  of  your  output  last  year? 

Mr.  Gray.  In  coal  or  the  plant? 

The  Chairman.  In  coal ;  the  output.    Your  product  is  coal  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  About  $190,000  or  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000?  All  right.  How  much  taxes  do  you 
pay? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  saw  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  as  much  as  $200? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  more,  though.  I  know  it  was 
more. 

The  Chairman.  The  taxes  in  all  are  not  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there  ? 
Mr.  Grat.  You  have  your  water  rent. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  the  water? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to,  per  ton? 
Mr.  Grat.  We  buy  the  water  for  the  boilers.    We  are  electrifying 
everything  now.    The  water  for  the  boilers  runs  30  cents  per  thous- 
and gaUons. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  for  vour  boilers? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is -that  much  of  a  tax? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  all  depends.    In  some  cases  your  water  rent  will  run 
you  up  pretty  high;  maybe  $100  a  week. 
The  Chairman.  For  water  for  your  boilers? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  hundred  dollars  a  week  for.  the  boilers  ? 
Mr.  Gray.  In  some  cases.    In  some  cases  it  will  be  $20  a  week. 
It  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  plant  you  have  and  how  much  steam 
you  are  using. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  of  a  plant  would  you  have  to 
have  to  use  $100  worth  of  water  at  30  cents  a  thousand? 
Mr.  Gray.  A  plant  of  about  1,000  tons  a  day. 
The  Chairman.  Then  your  $100  would  not  amount  to  much  di- 
vided among  that  1,000  tons,  would  it?     Did  you  say  $100  a  week  or 
did  vou  say  $100  a  day  for  water? 
Mr.  Gray.  $100  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  60,000  tons  of  coal  and  $100 
to  add  on  for  water,  and  60,000  tons  of  coal  would  be  $240,000  and 
$100  of  it  for  water.  We  need  not  stop  long  on  the  water.  Let  us 
get  to  something  that  amounts  to  someuiing. 

Mr.  Gray.  Ir  we  could  not  make  money,  we  would  go  out  of  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Let  us  get  to  some  expense  that 
amounts  to  something.  You  might  as  well  add  your  cigarettes  in 
as  your  water  at  a  figure  like  that.    Now,  what  else  is  there  ? 

Sir.  Gr4y.  I  ,do  not  know  what  I  have  in  there.    Taxes  and  water 
rent  and  electrical  power  and  supplies.    Supplies  is  a  big  item. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  the  supplies? 
Mr.  Gray.  New  machinery,  about  once  a  year. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  washery  wears  out  in 
I  year? 

Mr.  Gray.  Some  parts  of  it  wear  out  in  a  considerably  less  time 
than  a  year. 
The  Chairman.  What  parts  t 

Mr.  Gray.  Iron  parts.  Where  you  are  using  mine  water,  your 
jackets  will  wear  out  in  perhaps  a  couple  of  months;  and  the  elevator 
buckets  and  things  like  that  you  will  have  to  change  about  once  a 
year. 
The  Chairman.  That  does  not  mean  the  whole  washery,  though. 
Mr.  Gray.  Everything  but  the  shafting  and  the  pulleys  and  such 
things  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  had  a  washery  that  got  out  1,000  tons  a 
day  and  you  ran  300  (fays  in  the  year,  that  would  be  300,000  tons  of 
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coal  that  you  would  handle.    What  would  the  repairs  on  that  plant 
amount  to  in  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  We  would  spend  at  least  $25,000  a  year  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  have  the  product  of  $1,200,000  at 
$4  a  ton,  or  you  would  have  a  product  of  $900,000  at  $3  a  ton? 

Mr.  Grat.  That  is  gross. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  you  would  probably  spend  $25,000  a 
year.  That,  divided  among  the  300,000  tons,  would  be — ^I  can  not 
figure  it  in  my  mind.    What  is  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Twelve  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No ;  it  is  8J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  figure  is  accurate — $25,000  a 
year  on  the  washery  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes ;  in  most  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  costs  8  cents  a  ton  for  machinery  to 
handle  that  coal — every  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  has  cost  us  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  has? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  Mr.  Gray,  what  about  the  rail- 
road rates?  Do  you  regard  them  as  reasonable  or  as  exc^sive  on 
coal? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  it  costs  them  to  run 
the  railroads.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  answer  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  relations  with  those  coal  companies 
now,  at  all,  except  that  you  sometimes  get  culm  banks  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  manager  for  the  Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  I  am 
interested  in  a  couple  of  concerns  that  buy  and  sell  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Wholesale  companies? 

Mr.  Gray.  Wholesale  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  Then  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.,  at  Carbondale. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Co.  is  located  where? 

Mr.  Gray.  Pottsville. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  do?    What  is  its  business? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  tries  to  get  coal  for  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is  this — I  think  you  have  got  into 
a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  me  now. 
Mr.  Gray.  Not  a  bit.  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  that  way. 
Mr.  Gray.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tell  me,  is  this  a  wholesale  company  to 
which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes ;  we  buj  and  sell  coal.    We  buy  the  coal  from  the 
collieries  and  try  to  distribute  the  coal. 
The  Chairman.  As  a  wholesale  dealer  ? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  market,  principally  ? 
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Xf r.  Gray.  New  York ;  it  has  been,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  a  business  is  it? 

Mr.  Grat.  It  depends  on  when  we  can  buy  the  coal.  Sometimes 
we  run  as  high  as  a  thousand  tons  a  day,  and  sometimes  it  goes  away 
down;  sometimes  it  gets  pretty  nearly  down  to  100  tons  a  day. 

The  Chakman.  Of  course,  that  would  be  true  of  almost  any  busi- 
ness: but  can  you  not  tell  me  about  how  much  coal  you  handle  in  a 
vear,  say  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Probably  70,000  or  80,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chahiman.  You  market  most  of  it  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gray.  A  great  deal  of  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  handling  about  the  same  amount 
for  several  years,  in  tons? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  I  have  been  handling  it  only  for  about  two  years. 

The  Chahiman.  You  began  since  the  war  began  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  before  the  war  began. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  got  in  tne  war,  but  after  the  European 
war  began  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  profits  are  fixed  now,  I  believe,  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  found  the  business  pretty  lucrative? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  has  been  pretty  bad,  just  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  has  it  been,  I  say? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  has  been  prett}^  fair. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  dividends  have  you  declared  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  have  not  got  any,  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  some  surplus  on  hand? 

Mr.  Gray.  Not  much.    I  had  two  or  three  nice  losses. 

The  Chairman.   From  somebody  who  made  a  default  in  payment? 

Mr.  Gray.  When  the  market  dropped,  once,  we  lost  pretty  heavily. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  market  had  been  stabilized? 

Mr.  Gray.  No  ;  it  is  so  bad  now  that  same  washeries  are  closing  up ; 
they  can  not  afford  to  pajr  the  raise  in  the  wages,  and  the  price  is 
going  down  on  the  coal.  They  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  wages,  where 
they  are  making  fine  sizes,  the  people  who  are  not  making  the  large 
sizes.  A  couple  of  washeries  are  closing  up,  as  they  can  not  afford  to 
pay  the  wages.    That  is  where  the  market  is  to-day  on  fine  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, that  does  all  thing  well,  has  made  a  condition,  now, 
that  is  going  to  limit  the  output  of  coal? 

Mr.  Gray.  On  some  sizes.  We  can  not  sell  it  now.  I  have  some 
under  demurrage,  now,  at  the  present  time,  and  can  not  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  sell  it  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No  ;  at  the  prices  the  people  want  to  offer  me. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  buy,  froln  whom  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  buying  from  the  Wolf  Creek*  Coal  Co.  I  am 
handling  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  own  company? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Yes ;  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  from  other  people,  also  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me — not  just  one, 
but  from  whom  do  you  buy  generally?  I  do  not  mean  individuals, 
but  from  what  class  of  companies — from  all  classes? 

Mr.  Gray.  From  individuals ;  anywhere  where  I  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  place  where  you  can  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  from  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  that  you  do  not  try 
to  ^et  it  from  these  large  companies? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  Know  as  I  have  anv  reason,  anv  more  than  I 
never  went  near  them.     They  have  their  own  markets. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  they  do  not  have  any  to  sell,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  suppose  they  do.    I  never  tried  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  smart  enough  man  so  that  you  would 
have  tried  them,  I  suppose,  if  you  wanted  coal  and  they  were  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  Gray.  If  somebody  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  a  lot 
of  coal  to  sell,  I  would  try  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  understanding  has  been,  and  is,  that  they 
are  not  in  the  market  with  coal? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  they  are  not  selling  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  might  just  as  well  have  it  that  way.  That 
is  your  reason? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  spoke  of  another  company  in 
which  vou  were  interested.    What  was  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  Watkins  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  company  f 

Mr.  Gray.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  it  for  some  time,  and  I  am  not  paying  much  attention 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  know  how  much  the  capital  stock  is? 

Mr.  Gray.  $5,000, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  small  company? 

Mr.  Gray.  A  small  concern. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  large  interests?  You  are  not  in- 
terested in  any  of  the  large  companies? 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  consulted  in  any  way  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration;  have  you  been,  ever,  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  washeries  do  you  say  are  closing  up, 
now,  on  account  of  prices? 

Mr.  Gray.  There  is  one  in  Pottsville,  that  I  know  of,  just  at  the 
present  time.  Last  week  the  fellow  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
shut  down. 
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The  Chairman.  There  are  two  that  you  happen  to  know  about,  but 
you  have  not  been  over  the  field  extensively  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  not  been  over  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  coal  fields  were  opened  up  to  the  market — 
that  is,  I  mean  so  that  men  who  wanted  to  work  tne  coal  fields,  the 
coal  lands,  could  do  so — and  if  market  conditions  were  released  so 
that  anybody  could  sell  coal  who  wanted  to  sell,  at  whatever  prices 
he  could  get,  what  effect  would  it  have,  in  your  opinion,  on  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  at  the  present  time, 
noticeably. 

The  Chairman.  Whvnot? 

Mr.  Gray.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  normal  times  would  it  have  some  effect  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  If  there  was  plenty  of  labor  it  would  have  some  effect^ 
probably. 

The  Chair^i AN.  There  had  been  plenty  of  labor  imtil  we  got  into 
the  war,  had  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion or  to  decrease  it  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  You  might  increase  it  for  a  while  if  you  had  plenty  of 
labor.    You  would  try  to  work  to  get  a  big  tonnage,  of  course. 

The  Chahiman.  And  the  price  might  go  down  some  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  might,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  GBIFFITH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Griffith.  William  Griffith. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Griffith.  West  Pittston,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  profession? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Mining  engineer  and  geologist. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  followed  that,  I  presume,  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  an  extensive  experience  in  the  coal 
fields,  I  apprehend  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  in  the  many  years  you  have  been  engaged 
in  this  business  yon  have  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject 
of  mining? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Generally  s])eaking,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us,  very  briefly — because  I  think  there 
i-^  n<j  dispute  about  the  fact — about  the  accumulation  of  these  culm 
^nks,  how  they  came  to  be  accumulated  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  first  market  for  anthracite  coal  started  a  little 
wer  100  years  ago.  Before  that  they  did  not  think  it  would  burn. 
And  daring  that  time  since,  they  have  been  finding  out  how  to  burn 
it  Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  finds  out  some  new  scheme  by 
^Hch  8ome  material  which  was  wasted  in  the  past  may  be  made  use- 
W  in  the  future. 
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Up  until  20  years  ago,  or  such  a  matter,  the  finer  sizes,  like  buck- 
wheat and  what  we  call  rice  coal  and  pea  coal,  and  those  sizes,  were 
not  purchasable  or  salable,  because'  people  did  not  know  how  to 
burn  them.    They  were  useless. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  coal  was  shipped 
to  Philadelphia  to  be  sold  and  the  people  who  took  it  there  were 
considered  imposters  and  the  coal  was  used  as  gravel — spread  upon  the 
walks,  to  gravel  the  walks — simply  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
burn  it;  and  that  same  experience  has  been  repeating  itself  ever  since. 

There  came  a  time  when  they  foiuid.out  how  to  burn  smaller  sizes, 
and  from  that  time  on  until  now  they  have  been  utilizing  the  smaller 
sizes ;  and  as  rapidly  as  some  discovery  is  made  in  the  art  of  utilizing 
coal,  the  art  becomes  more  perfect,  and  they  have  been  able  to  perfect 
the  art,  now,  until  they  are  able  to  use  the  very  smallest  material, 
even  down  as  fine  as  flour  or  ground  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  follows  that  during  these  many 
j^ears  when  they  were  mining  coal  and  did  not  know  how  to  use  the 
small  sizes  they  threw  it  out  on  the  diunp  ? 

Mr.  GRiFFrrH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  made  these  great  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Griffith.  And  that  made  these  piles  of  culm,  and  refu.se  also. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  accurate  information  as  to   the 

t,  » 

amount  of  culm  there  is? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  I  could  get  accurate  figures 
on  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  You  could  employ  somebody  to  get  it  for  you. 
That  is  the  only  way  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  data  accumulated  anywhere  that  you 
know  of,  on  that  subject  ?  And  when  I  say  "  accurate  figures,"  I  also 
mean  an  approximation,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  thinfc  most  of  the  large  companies  who  own  the 
culm  piles  have  made  estimates  and  know  approximately  how  much 
they  own.  I  do  not  know  of  any  estimates  that  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  culm  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  were,  I  am  informed,  on  a  coal  waste  com- 
mission that  first  investigated  the  question  of  the  coal  that  was 
thrown  away? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  I  was  appointed  on  that  commission  by  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  That  was  a  good  while  ago,  Senator.  It  would  be 
ancient  history  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  in  the  nineties, 
somewhere.     I  can  not  tell  the  date  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that,  because  I  can  not 
place  dates  myself;  but  it  was  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  ascertained  at  that  time  that  a  good  deal  of 
coal  was  being  thrown  away  that  you  thought  might  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  That  was  the  object  of  the  commission.  It  was  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  investigate 
the  waste  of  anthracite  coal  and  its  utilization.  We  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it.    It  was  considered  a  great  shame  that  there  should 
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be  SO  much  of  this  carbonaceous  material  thrown  away,  which  every- 
body thought  tJiere  might  be  some  way  of  using;  so  that  this  com- 
mission  was  appointed  to  find  out. 

Immediately  after  the  conmiission  got  through  with  their  work 
they  began  to  utilize  the  cuhn. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of 
the  culm  to  the  market? 

Ifr.  Griffith.  Yes;  in  increasing  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  some  experience  in  the  matter  of 
securing  culm  banks  for  operators? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  a  little,  in  one  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Only  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Griffith.  In  one  instance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  whether  the  great 
companies  that  own  the  major  portion  of  these  banks  are  reluctant 
or  not  reluctant  about  leasing  them  out  and  letting  them  be  worked, 
or  selling  them  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  some  effort  to  get  some  of  those 
banks? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

The  Chair3£an.  When  was  that,  please? 

Mr.  Griffith.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  go.  I  do  not  mean  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  what  companies  did  you  make  the  offer? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
^n  Coal  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  and  Weston  &  Dodson. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  really  the  great  coal  companies  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  they  not,  that  yon  have  named? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Some  of  them ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  effort  did  you  make  to  get  banks  from  these 
companies? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  went  to  their  offices 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  just  tell  the  story  in  your  own 
way.  Mr.  Griffith.  Just  tell  us  about  it.  You  know  what  we  are 
tiring  to  get,  here,  and  I  would  thank  you  if  you  would,  in  a  per- 
fectly frank  way,  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  went  first  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Mr. 
Mar.  and  I  told  him  that  he  had  a  bank  of  slate  and  refuse,  etc., 
which  I  thought  that  I  could  handle  and  conserve  some  coal,  and  get 
domestic  sizes  out  of  it,  etc.,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way,  as  it  was 
nseless  to  him.  He  said :  "That  appeals  to  me,  and  I  will  let  you 
Mve  it."  He  leased  it  to  me,  or  leased  it  to  some  friends  of  mine. 
That  is  the  one  I  referred  to. 

In  other  cases  I  went  to  the  corporation,  and  I  did  not  try  to 
eet  the  culm  piles,  the  old-fashioned  culm  piles  that  contain  90 
V^T  cent  of  coal,  but  I  tried  to  get  the  refuse  or  slate  piles,  con- 
^min^  40  or  50  per  cent  of  coal  and  60  or  80  per  cent  of  slate. 
^e  of  them  were  surprised  that  I  should  come  to  ask  them  for  that 
Jjaterial,  because  it  was  refuse.  And  I  suppose  they  argued  "  if 
Griffith  can  use  that,  we  can,  too."  The  result  was  tKat,  after  pre- 
^ting  my  proposition  to  them,  T  would  get  a  letter  saying  that  thev 
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had  concluded  that  they  would  not  do  anything  in  regard  to  it  at 
present. 

The  Chairman,  To  whom  did  you  go  with  these  propositions? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  went  to  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  and  I 
went  to  Mr.  Warriner  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  I 
went  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  and  Mr.  Chase^ 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  to  Mr.  Dodson. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  companies  what  we  call  railroad  coal 
companies,  of  which  you  are  speaking? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Some  of  them  are.  Mr.  Dodson  is  not.  The  Sus- 
quehanna Collieries  Co.  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  allied  concerns,  however,  are  they  not^ 
or  understood  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Dod- 
son's  are  allied  with  any  railroad.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Collieries 
Co.  are.    They  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  letters  from  these  companies 
refusing  to  sell  you  this  waste — ^that  they  said  they  would  take  the 
matter  under  consideration,  and  then  wrote  you  a  letter  to  that  effort? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  did  have  them ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  have  those  letters? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir;  I  guess  all  of  those  letters  are  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  cases  did  they  put  a  prohibitive  price  on 
them? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  refused  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  just  refused. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  have  some  experience  with  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  where  they  asked  a  very  heavy  price  ? 

Mr.  Griffitii.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  about  a  bank — ^just  to  refresh 
your  recollection,  Mr.  Griffith — above  Pottsville,  that  you  tried  to 
get  for  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  never  tried  to  get  a  bank  above  Pottsville. 

The  Chairman.  My  informant  probably  was  in  error.  I  am  just 
trying  to  bring  it  to  your  recollection.  A  man  who  has  been  as  busy 
as  you  have  probably  been,  can  not  remember  everything,  of  course- 
Mr.  Griffith.  I  did  try  to  get  the  Wolf  Creek  bank,  that  the  gen- 
tleman just  testified  to,  once,  from  a  man  by  the  name  of — ^let  me  see^ 
who  was  that?     What  was  his  name? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  very  material. 

You  said  you  did  not  try  to  get  the  culm  banks,  which  were  80  or 
90  per  cent  coal,  but  you  undertook  to  get  the  waste  banks.  Why  did 
you  not  try  to  get  the  culm  banks?  Was  it  because  you  did  not 
expect  to  bo  able  to  get  them  ?     Was  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  that  you  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
get  them  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  These  people  were  all  in  the  coal  busine-ss.  They 
need  them  in  their  busine.ss.  That  is  what  they  are  there  for,  to  buy 
and  sell  coal.  If  they  knew  how  to  handle  the  slate  piles,  they  would 
refuse  to  sell  the  slate  piles. 

My  argument  was  that  the  most  of  the  new  devices  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  improvements  in  the  conservation  of  coal  have 
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been  wrought  out  through  the  energy  and  skill  and  money  of  inde- 
pendent people  who  wanted  to  make  money  in  some  new  way  out  of 
the  coal  business,  and  that  after  they  had  put  their  money  into  ex- 
perimenting and  proved  the  thing  out,  then  the  large  companies 
ctme  in  and  developed  the  thing  for  their  own  interests. 

F(Mr  example,  the  washi^  of  coal,  of  the  culm  piles,  was  a  private 
enterprise  at  the  start.  When  it  proved  to  be  a  success  it  was 
adopted  generally  by  the  larger  companies. 

I  was  endeavoring  ta  start  a  conservation  method  which  I  had  long 
in  mind,  which  I  think  should  have  been  started  a  good  while  ago, 
and  I  thought  that  I  could  perhaps  get  some  conservation  industiy 
started  which  was  not  in  the  minds  of  these  corporations,  and  that 
they  would  dispK)se  of  these  banks. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fact  is  that  these  great  culm  banks,  which 
you  say  were  80  or  90  per  cent  coal,  were  lying  there,  and  all  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  to  get  that  coal  was  simply  to  put  them  through 
a  washery  ? 

Mr.  Gmfftth.  Well,  there  were  not  so  many  of  that  kind  lying 
there.    They  had  all  been  washed  over  before  in  past  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  there  not  many 

Mr.  Grifptth.  Yes;  there  are  some.  In  our  northern  field  there 
are  very  few  old  ones. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  some  banks  in 
Pennsylvania  containing  enormous  deposits  that  need  nothing  except 
to  be  washed  in  order  to  be  sent  to  market  ? 

Mr.  GRnrFiTH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  coal  was  mined  and  thrown  on  these 
dmnps,  particularly  in  these  old  culm  banks,  did  the  miner  get  paid 
for  that  material  that  was  thrown  out? 

Mr.  Griffith:.  No,  sir.    Well,  I  will  take  that  back.    In  some  cases 

did.  In  some  places  he  was  paid  so  much  per  carload — so  much 
per  car  as  it  came  out  of  the  mines — and,  of  course,  he  got  paid  for 
the  contents  of  the  car,  and  the  culm  was  in  the  car. 

The  CHAmMAN.  But  there  was  not  much  of  that  done,  was  there, 
as  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes ;  that  has  been  the  rule  in  our  northern  field  for 
jears. 

The  Chairman.  To  pay 

Mr.  Griffith.  By  the  carload  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine.  They 
htTe  various  ways  of  paying  the  miner,  but  that  has  been  the  rule 
up  there. 

The  Chairman^  Of  course,  you  can  not  tell  what  the  culm  costs 
the  mine  owner,  because  that  involves  the  whole  question  of  what  it 
costs  him  to  mine  the  coal. 

Mr.  GRiFFmi.  It  costs  him  just  as  much  to  mine  the  culm  as,  and 
perhaps  more  than,  it  did  to  mine  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  per  ton  to  wash  these 
nilm  banks,  approximately. 

Mr.  Grifffth.  No.    You  have  reference  to  the  old? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffith.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
that  line.  I  have  heard  people  talk,  but  I  do  not  take  much  stock 
in  what  they  say. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  miner  used  to  be 
docked  for  some  material  that  he  would  get  out.  What  was  that, 
refuse  of  some  kind  ? 

Mr.  GRiFFrTH.  Fire  clay  and  slate  and  refuse;  matter  that  was  not 
useful  for  burning.  When  coal  was  mined  by  the  car,  if  there  was 
not  some  penalty  attached  to  getting  out  impure  coal  they  would 
mine  almost  anything  that  would  be  passed  at  the  head  of  the 
breaker. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  dock  also  for  this  stuff  that  after- 
ward went  on  the  culm  bank — all  stuff  that  went  on  the  culm  bank? 
Were  they  not  docked  for  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  did  when  they  docked,  but  they  did  not 
always  dock,  you  know.  The  car  passed  by  and  there  was  an  inspec- 
tor there,  and  if  he  could  look  over  the  car  and  see  that  there  was 
enough  refuse  in  it  to  make  him  think  that  there  was  so  much  refuse 
there  that  it  was  impure,  he  would  dock.  If  a  particularly  dirty  car 
was  sent  out,  they  would  take  it  into  what  they  called  the  court,  and 
the  refuse  would  be  placed  in  one  pile  and  the  coal  in  another,  and 
when  the  miner  came  out  he  would  be  shown  that  pile  of  coal  and 
was  told  that  if  he  sent  out  more  of  that  kind  or  stuff  he  could 
not  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  that  is  when  he  got  to  sending  out  an 
excessive  amount? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  miner  ordi- 
narily expected  to  get  out  clean  coal  that  went  to  the  market  as  coal? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Certainly.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  tnat  is  what  his  wages  were  based  upon — ^the 
clean  coal  product? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the 
prices  of  coal.  Is  it  generally  understood  in  that  country  that  the 
prices  of  coal  were  fixed  by  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  large  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Griffitii.  No  :  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Government  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  before  the  Government  took  hold  of  it,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Griffith.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  of  course,  before  the  Government  fixed 
the  price? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  the  fixing  of 
prices,  but  it  is  usually  done  by  the  people  who  hav^  the  coal  for  sale, 
who  send  out  circulars  of  the  prices. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  generally  the  big  railroad  companies  who 
send  out  circulars? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  presume  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  fixes  the  market? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Usually. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  bring  it  out* 
but  there  is  something  you  may  have  overlooked.  Mr.  GriflSth  was 
the  go-between  in  that  matter,  and  he  can  tell  you  the  price  of  the 
coal  that  they  are  winning  from  the  banks  that  are  half  slate. 
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The  Chairman.  You  ask  him  the  question  for  me.  You  under- 
stand the  point  and  I  do  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Mr.  Griffith,  referring  to  the  contract  made  on 
behalf  of  Beales  and  the  Brooklyn  man,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM  (continuing).  What  royalty  are  they  paying  for 
that  bank  they  are  winning  the  coal  from  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  are  paying  about  40  cents  a  ton,  I  think,  gross. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  a  sliding  scale  attached  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  gross  royalties  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  a  culm  bank,  or  is  that  one  of  these  waste 
banks! 

Mr.  Griffith.  A  waste  bank;  slate,  and  part  of  it  has  been  the 
refuse  of  a  culm  pile  that  was  washed,  and  they  are  rewashing. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  has  washed  the  culm  bank  and  tried  to 
^  all  the  coal  out  of  it,  and  then  you  come  along  and  work  the 
refuse  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  they  are  charging  a  40-cent  royalty? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  and  some  oi  it  is  for  the  coal  slate  coming 
directly  from  the  coal  breakers.  And  right  here — well,  I  do  not 
know.    You  ask  me  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  going  to  say?  We  just  want  to 
get  at  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  will  give  you  the  facts,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give 
you  more  than  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  whatever  the  facts  are.  We  are 
not  experts  in  the  coal  business. 

ilr.  Griffith.  Oh,  well ! 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  going  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  was  going  to  say,  it  has  long  been  my  idea  that 
there  might  have  been  a  conservation  proposition  put  through  in  the 
anthracite  region  which  would  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  this  waste 
coal;  that  is  to  say,  these  slate  banks,  which  contain  20  to  30  or  40 
per  cent  of  good  coal,  might  have  gone  out  without  having  near  so 
much  coal  in  them.  For  example,  anthracite  coal  is  the  only  com- 
modity in  the  United  States  that  I  know  that  goes  to  market  in  one 
standard  size,  and  no  secondary  or  low-priced  size  permitted.  Lum- 
ber goes  under  standard  lumber  and  culls.  Apples  go  as  first  class 
and  drops.  Butter  goes  as  good  and  bad  butter.  You  pay  your 
price  for  the  different  kinds.  Sugar  goes  as  white  sugar  and  brown 
sugar.  If  you  do  not  like  to  pay  the  price  for  white  sugar,  you  can 
buy  brown  sugar  and  pay  a  less  price  for  it. 

Now,  the  Government  has  adopted  for  their  standard  what  was  the 
standard  previous  to  this  war,  and  they  say  that  no  coal  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  country  that  goes  below  a  certain  standard. 
The  result  of  the  matter  is,  and  has  been  since  long  before  the  war, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  domestic  coal  from  these  culm  piles, 
because  the  machinery  for  preparing  the  coal  is  not  nice  enough  to 
make  a  close  preparation.  Consequently,  your  waste  piles  had  a  whole 
lot  of  good  coal  in  them.    If  it  had  been  possible  to  send  to  market  a 
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standard  grade  of  coal  at  a  standard  price,  and  then  the  condemned 
coal  and  other  coal,  which  could  have  been  produced  under  a  very 
slight  increase  of  cost,  could  have  gone  at  another  price,  there  are 
lots  of  people  who  would  have  been  very  glad,  indeed,  during  the 
past  starvation  times  in  the  business,  to  have  paid  a  low  price  for  an 
mferior  article  rather  than  not  to  have  gotten  any  coal  at  all ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  coal  trade  has  ^own  up  with  this  idea  of 
just  one  price  and  one  kind  of  coal,  and  it  has  been  largely  the  fault 
of  the  public,  because  they  would  not  have  anything  else.  But  now 
that  we  have  a  Fuel  Administration  it  might  be  a  wise  thing,  it  se^ns 
to  me,  to  introduce  a  secondary  grade  of  coal  which  could  go  to  the 
increasing  of  the  quantity  of  domestic  coal  from  the  same  mines,  tre- 
mendously. 

There  have  been  men  going  around  the  country  during  the  past 
scarcity  of  anthracite  coal  telling  all  consumers  how  to  save  coal,  but 
there  has  not  been  anybody  going  around  to  the  collieries  trying  to 
see  if  they  could  not  save  at  the  bunghole  instead  of  at  the  spiggot. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  really  expect  any  fine-grained  men  to 
see  anything  so  large  as  a  bunghole,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  The  kind  that  Mr.  Wilhelm  has  been  talking  about 
to-dav,  that  is  what  thev  do  see. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand  about  the  40  cents  that  you 
paid  for  this  coal  that  you  took  out  of  this  refuse  bank.  What  per- 
centage of  that  bank  did  you  find  to  be  coali  approximately? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  interested  in  collieries. 
I  have  no  stock  in  the  company,  and 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  that  40  cents  on 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  did  not  pay  that  40  cents  at  all.  I  was  merely 
instrumental  in  securing  the  lease  for  the  other  people,  and  when  I 
got  the  promise  of  the  lease  I  introduced  them  to  Mr.  May,  and  thev 
fixed  their  own  arrangements  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  now,  whether  it  is  possible  out  of 
these  waste  banks — do  you  get  a  poor  quality  of  coal  or  do  you  get  a 
coal  that  has  considerable  waste  in  it? 

Mr.  Griffith.  We  get  a  standard  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  a  standard  coal  out? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Oh,  yes;  just  like  the  other,  standard. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  put  into  that  which  you  get  out 
any  material  that  is  part  coal  and  part  slate?  It  must  all  be  sepa- 
rated so  that  you  get  a  standard  coal  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  So  must  all  of  it,  in  all  operations — the  culm  piles 
and  everything. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  was  trying  only  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  in  this  last  operation  you  were  compelled  to  throw 
away  good  coal  that  happened  to  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  shale,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  mechanism  for  separating 
coal  from  slate  is  not  sufficiently  nice  to  separate  all  the  coal  in  one 
pile  and  all  the  slate  on  another.  You  have  got  to  throw  away  some 
coal  with  the  slate,  and  the  less  slate  you  permit  in  the  coal  the  more 
coal  you  have  got  to  throw  away  witli  your  slate,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  machinery  is  not  nice  enough  to  make  the 
separation.    The  result  of  that  has  been  that  in  the  past  these  people 
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who  have  been  handling  culm  and  conservation  piles  did  not  attempt 
to  make  domestic  sizes.  They  would  simply  grind  the  domestic  sizes 
down  and  ship  them  to  the  market  in  the  way  that  the  market  would 
take  them  ana  the  way  they  were  permitted  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  and  I  thank  you.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  any  other  witnesses  here  from  outside  of  town  to- 
day, and  therefore  1  think  we  will  discontinue  the  hearing  now. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  going  to  give  us  some  costs  which  he  has  first. 

Mr.  GRrmTH.  I  have  the  costs  for  one  month  in  the  proposition 
I  spoke  of  before. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  costs  are  you  going  to  give  us?  Just 
make  a  plain  statement.     You  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr,  GRiFFrTH.  During  the  month  of  March,  1917,  there  was  a 
proposition  to  ship  5,826  tons  of  coal. 

The  total  cost,  including  the  royalty  but  not  including  deprecia- 
tion, was  $6,831.  I  figured  the  depreciation  at  about  $1,2W  a  month. 
That  would  make  the  total  cost  $8,031  for  5,826  tons. 

The  Chairman.'  Now,  what  was  the  royalty? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  The  royalty  was  $2,384.49  for  that  amount  of  coal 
for  that  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  dealing  with  there;  a  culm  bank? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  A  refuse  bank. 

The  Chairman.  A  refuse  bank? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Culm,  slate,  and  silt,  and  such  refuse  as  has  been 
j^ken  of  to-day.  The  proposition  cost  originally  about  $70,000  in 
about  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  "  proposition  "  you  mean 
the  plant? 

Ifr.  Griffith.  The  plant  cost  about  $70,000,  and  in  about  five 
years,  when  they  get  the  culm  bank  washed  off,  it  will  have  to  be 
scrapped. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  you  give  are  dealing  with  the  refuse 
bank  and  not  with  the  old-fashioned  culm  bank? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  WILH£tiM— Resumed. 

The  Chairman,  There  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Wilhelm. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Wilkes-Barre,  addressed  to  myself.    It  reads 

is  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  297. 

Wilkes-Babre,  Pa. 
H'ln.  James  A.  Reed, 

Washingtan,  D,  C: 

A«k  William  Wilhelm,  of  PottsvlUe,  Pa.,  whether  the  use  of  the  100,000,000 
^  <tf  natural  gas  or  methan  being  emitted  daily  into  the  atmosphere  from 
^  intbracite  mines  would  not  relieve  the  coal  stringency. 

W.  S.  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  question  is  very  pertinent  if  this  congres- 
>ional  investigation  will  try  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  way  of  a 
^conservation  of  fuel. 

The  original  conditions  of  what  are  now  the  antliracite  fields  were 
that  they  were  bituminous  fields,  and  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  left  in  their  strata,  but  by  reason  of  their  subsidence,  where  the 
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coal  that  was  aboye  water  level  is  now  far  below  water  level  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  there  was  brought  about  a  great  pressure  on  the 
coal  that  drove  out  the  volatile  matter  and  compressed  the  gases  in 
small  pockets  in  the  coal,  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand how  there  can  be  so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas  in  a  little  coal  pocket ;  that  is,  it  becomes  thousands  of  feet 
when  released. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  all  of  the  very  deep  anthracite  mines; 
so  much  so  that  in  our  fields  it  became  a  great  question  as  to  how  to 
win  the  coal,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  was  so  much  danger- 
ous gas  released.  In  fact,  some  of  the  mines  were  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  great  quantities  of  gas. 

In  the  deep  Beading  mines,  around  Ashland,  the  company  over- 
came that  by  having  intake  fans  instead  of  outtake  fans;  that  is,  they 
drove  the  fresh  air  mto  the  mines  and  then  at  high  points  in  the  mines 
they  would  put  down  bore  holes.  Of  course,  they  were  cased  with 
steel  and  cement,  and  in  mines  like  the  Pott  and  the  Bass,  in  one 
bank  they  have  some  40  outlets  for  the  gas,  and  inlets  driven  into  the 
galleries  and  chambers. 

They  then  erected  into  these  bore  holes  6-inch  or  8-inch  pipe  that 
ran  18  and  20  feet  above  the  surface ;  and  by  the  discharge  of  the  gas 
there  is  a  waste  of  units  of  heat  in  all  probability  amounting  to  as 
much  as  the  units  of  heat  of  the  coal.  That  is,  if  you  will  go  there  and 
i^ite  the  escaping  gases  from  those,  it  just  creates  a  great  illumina- 
tion. So  that  that  gas  is  being  wasted  by  day  and  by  night,  .year  in 
and  year  out.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  you  mix  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  with  the  gases 
that  are  escaping  all  the  time  from  the  coal  seams,  and  it  all  becomes 
an  illuminant  and  a  heat  unit.  That  is,  in  the  mixture,  the  larger 
portion  of  it  may  be  air,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  beat  unit. 

When  I  first  discovered  how  this  would  ignite  and  burn,  I  then 
went  to  Mr.  Luther,  the  general  manager  ot  the  Reading  Co.,  and 
called  his  attention  to  that,  and  said, ''  I  am  satisfied  that  tnere  are  as 
many  heat  units  being  lost  in  the  way  of  gases  from  your  Pott  and 
Bass  mines  as  there  are  heat  units  being  won  from  the  earth  in  the 
way  of  coal."  He  said,  "  I  do  not  doubt  that ;  but,"  he  said,  "  if  we 
won  that  and  saved  that  it  would  only  come  into  competition  with  the 
coal  that  we  are  mining  and  sending  to  the  market,  and  we  do  not 
want  that.  The  only  thing  is,  we  want  to  get  rid  of  that  foul  gas, 
and  where  it  goes  to  we  do  not  care  a  damn." 

Now,  I  have  made  different  efforts,  and  after  my  effort  recently  on 
this  question  I  wrote  to  some  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  when 
everybody  needed  some  more  heat  units,  or  many  more.  I  saw  that 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  going  to  put  fellows  that  sell 
groceries,  that  might  be  on  city  committees,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  to  have  this  matter  investigated,  and  it  was  the  joke  of  the 
State. 
The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  think  ought  to  be  called? 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  men  do  vou  think  ought  to  be 
called  ? 

Mr.  WiuiELM.  Men  like  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Neale  and  Mr. 
Xorris. 
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The  Chairman.  The  grocery  keeper  had  to  have  something  to  do. 

Mr.  WnjaELM,  Yes;  as  if  a  man,  because  he  happened  to  rmi  a  dry 
goods  store  or  happened  to  be  elected  a  chief  burgess  in  some  town, 
could  solve  that  question ! 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  submitted  this  question  you  have 
just  raised  to  competent  engineers,  like  Mr.  Griffith  or  Mr.  Norris? 

Jfr.  Wn-HELM.  Did  I  ever  take  that  up  with  you,  Mr.  Griffith? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  If  so,  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  have  talked  it  over 
with  Mr.  John  L.  Hoffmann,  who  was  for  30  years  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Reading  Co.,  as  I  know,  because  I  talted  it  over  with  him  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Luther.  But,  for  instance,  there  is  so  much  said 
about  conserving  the  water  power  of  the  State ;  why,  there  is  more 
gas  escaping  from  the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania  than  there 
ire  units  of  power  and  heat  being  wasted  by  the  Susquehanna  as  the 
Susquehanna  is  being  run  away  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  an  interesting  question.  That  is 
probably  a  little  outside  of  our  scope. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  I  understand,  but  I  did  not  understand  that  the 
committee  was  goingto  be  afraid  of  anything. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  2  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subconunittee  adjourned 
until  Friday,  November  29, 1918,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  29,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m», 
in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the  Capitol, 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Reed  (chairman),  Vardaman,  and  Kenyon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  OBIFFITH— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Griffith,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 
In  your  testimony  you  barely  touched  upon  the  question  of  the 
production  of  two  qualities  of  coal,  or  two  grades  of  coal,  in  order 
to  prevent  much  coal  ffoing  into  the  waste  dump.  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  your  views  fully  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  have  sketched  a  little  diagram  here.  My  opinion 
is  that  in  discussing  a  question  of  this  kind  the  coal  trade  ought  to 
be  considered  and  referred  to  as  a  unit,  just  as  the  human  body  is  a 
nnit  You  can  not  attack  any  particular  part  of  the  coal  trade  with- 
out affecting  the  whole  trade.  It  is  composed  of  the  three  items,  the 
producing  end,  the  transportation  end,  and  the  selling  end,  and  what 
affects  the  transportation  end  affects  all  of  it,  and  the  producing 
end  of  the  coal  trade  is  affected  also  by  the  transportation  end  and 
by  the  selling  end ;  so  that  in  referring  to  any  particular  corner  of  the 
coal  trade — now,  we  are  speaking  particularly  of  the  producing 
end—that  also  is  a  unit;  and  if  you  speak  of  anything  affecting  the 
cahn  pile,  it  also  affects  the  whole  producing  end  of  the  coal  trade, 
not  only  the  small  coal  but  the  large  coal  also. 

My  consideration  of  this  matter  might  be  diagrammed  or  con- 
densed in  this  way,  so  that  the  conclusion  of  it  will  show  the  neces- 
sity, as  I  believe,  for  conserving  coal  in  that  way.  Now,  if  you  take 
the  anthracite  coal  as  a  whole — everything,,  big  and  little,  washery 
products  and  mine  products — in  the  first  place,  the  statistics  recently 
obtained  by  the  Fuel  Administration  prove  that  the  coal  costs  about 
H^  a  ton  on  the  average,  and  sells  at  approximately  $5  a  ton; 
that  is.  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are  just  taking  their  figures  as  a 
basis.   You  are  not  O.  K.ing  them  ? 

Mr.  GRiFPrrH.  Yes;  they  have  obtained  these  figures,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  very  exhaustive  reports. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  O.  K.ing  their  figures,  then? 
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Mr.  Griffith.  I  am  accepting  them. 

The  Chairman.  Accepting  them? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  O.  K.ing  them. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  O.  K.  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  said  yes  in  answer  to  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion  as  to  whether  you  o.  k.'d  them.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at- 

The  Chairman.  The  question  we  want  to  get  at  is  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  conservation  of  coal. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  but  in  order  to  get  at  that  so  that  you  can 
understand  it  you  have  got  to  get  at  the  foundation,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  matter. 

Anthracite  coal  is  produced  in  two  parts — ^there  is  the  domestic 
coal  and  the  steam  fuel.  The  domestic  coal  costs  about  $4.50  and 
sells  for  $6.  That  is  profitable.  That  is  the  only  thing  about  the 
anthracite  coal  that  is  profitable — the  domestic  sizes — and  the  quan- 
tity of  these  domestic  sizes  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  whole 
output;  it  may  be  more  or  it  may  be  less,  but  on  the  average  you 
can  say  that  it  is  approximately  50  per  cent. 

The  next  is  the  steam  fuel  or  small  sizes.  They  also  approximately 
cost  about  $4.50  a  ton,  perhaps  a  little  more,  and  sell  lor  from  $5 
down  or  less,  and  they  are  unprofitable,  and  they  make  up  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  These  coals  are  handled 
in  the  market,  and  the  prices  of  the  coal,  although  fixed  by  the 
people  who  sell  the  coal,  are  regulated  in  the  first  place  by  the  com- 
petitors of  the  coal ;  and  the  competitors  of  the  anthracite  domestic 
sizes  are  bituminous  coal  and  its  by-products,  coke  and  gas;  also 
the  finer  sizes  of  anthracite  and  electricity  produced  by  the  bitumi- 
nous coal,  anthracite  steam  sizes  and  water  power  and  natural  gas^ 
and  briquets  produced  from  refuse  bituminous  coal  and  refuse  steam 
sizes.  This  briquetting  business  is  rather  insignificant  now,  but  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  grow  into  an  important  matter  in  the  future. 

The  competitors  of  the  steam  sizes  are  low-grade  bituminous  coal 
and  water  power,  and  the  low-grade  bituminous  coal  is  very  plentiful 
and  very  cheap  and  regulates  practically  the  prices  for  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  these  things,  any  increai>e 
in  the  production  of  domestic  sizes  is  practically  an  impossibility  in 
the  anthracite  region,  because  that  region  has  reached  its  maximum. 
New  operations  can  not  more  than  replace  exhaustion  of  the  old 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that?  'What  is  the  reason  that 
there  can  not  be  a  thousand  mines  opened  ?  Is  it  because  of  physical 
impossibility  of  doing  it  or  do  you  mean  it  can  not  be  done  without 
lowering  the  price  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Griffitii.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  not  be  done  because  there 
is  not  room  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  mean  that  the  people  who  are  operating  the  coal 
have  not  the  land,  the  places  to  put  them,  except  in  one  or  two  cases. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  the  places  to  put  down  the  mine?? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes ;  except  one  or  two  of  them.  The  Delaware  & 
Hudson  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  is  about 
exhausted. 
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The  Chairman.  That  company  has  not  opened  a  new  coal  mine  in 
15  years,  has  it  ? 

fir.  Griffith.  Who? 

The  Chairman.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  has  it  opened? 

Mr.  Griffith.  It  has  just  opened  a  large  one  on  land  near 
Scranton. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  besides  that? 

Mr.  (triffith.  That  is  about  all  the  lands  they  have,  I  guess. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  about  the  Reading? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Co.  has  a  large  quan- 
titv  of  land. 

•  

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  not  opened  a  mine  for  15  yeai'S,  have 
ibev  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  company  that  I  had  in  mind. 
These  names  are  not  familiar  with  me.  I  understood  one  of  them 
had  not. 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  statistics  of  coal  will  bear  me  out — I  can  give 
vou  that  later — in  the  statement  that  the  anthracite-coal  production 
lias  reached  its  peak  of  production  and  that  new  operations  are 
hardly  more  than  replacing  the  old  ones,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and,  of 
course  the  price  in  the  market  of  this  coal  is  regulated  by  the  force 
of  competition  from  all  sorts  of  competitors. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  explain  why  they  have  not  room  to 
open  these  mines?     What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  will:  but  it  appears  to  me  that  vou  had  bettor  get 
through  with  this  first. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  let  us  go  on. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  made  that  statement,  and  I  thought  that 
you  mifirht  explain  right  here  in  connection  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  I  will  explain  it. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  Or  at  such  time  as  you  find  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  Griffith.  As  to  increase  in  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal, 
that  is  easy.  You  can  produce  an  increase  in  the  small  sizes  in  the 
culm  piles,  etc.,  or  by  grinding  down  the  large  coal.  It  is  at  gi'eat  re- 
duction of  market  price,  but  the  substitutes  are  plentiful  and  are  low 
priced,  and  an  increase  in  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite  means  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  the  large  sizes,  because  the  railroads  have  a 
(Tprtain  number  of  cars  for  handling  the  coal  for  the  market,  and 
wh«i  they  fill  their  cars  with  small  coal  they  can  not  fill  them  with 
I'iff  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  the  day  is  going  to  come  when 
there  will  be  enoup'h  cars. 

Mr.  Griffith.  When  the  day  comes  that  there  will  be  enough  cars 
so  that  you  can  haul  all  of  the  domestic  coal  that  can  be  produced, 
piople  will  buy  domestic  coal  and  they  will  not  buy  the  small  sizes, 
ind  the  small  sizes  will  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  moment  you 
ship  more  sizes  than  tlie  market  will  take,  that  spoils  the  equilibrium 
of  affairs. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  spoils  the  profit. 
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Mr.  Griffith.  Yes.  It  is  like  a  farmer  in  Kansas  having  a  sup- 
ply of  com  and  somebody  wants  him  to  ship  comstalks  in  the  cars 
instead  of  corn.    The  cornstalk  is  a  by-product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  But  suppose — since  we  are  on  that 
subject,  so  that  we  will  understand  each  other — ^that  there  were 
plenty  of  cars  to  haul  to  the  market  anything  which  the  market 
needed,  and  that  there  was  a  market  for  cornstalks  as  well  as  for 
corn,  and  that  the  cars  were  there,  then  the  cornstalks  would  prop- 
erly be  shipped? 

Sir.  Griffith.  Certainly:  and  sO  with  the  fine  coal. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  intend  to  assume  in  the  coal  con- 
troversy, for  the  future,  that  we  are  going  to  be  very  long  confronted 
with  a  car  shortage  ? 

Mr.  (jRiFFiTH.  Oh,  I  am  not  discussing  the  future;  I  am  discu^ng 
it  as  it  is  at  present.  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  am  I  the  son  of  a  prophet. 
I  can  not  tell  anything  about  that.  A  decrease  in  the  preparation 
of  domestic  sizes  means  a  net  loss  to  everybody.  It  means  a  net  loss 
in  dollars  to  the  coal  trade,  and  a  loss  in  comfort  to  the  people 
who  use  the  coal  for  fuel  in  their  homes  for  heating  and  for  cooking. 
An  increase  in  the  preparation  of  the  small  sizes  also  means  a  net 
loss  simply  because  it  decreases  the  large  sizes.  It  is  a  net  loss  to  the 
coal  trade,  and  it  is  not  a  great  advantage  to  the  people  in  their 
homes.  You  can  divide  up  this  coal  trade,  if  you  wish  to,  as  to  the 
interested  parties  among  the  people  in  their  homes  who  need  the  coal, 
and  they  need  more  domestic  sizes  and  they  do  not  need  or  require 
any  more  small  sizes. 

Then,  there  is  industry^,  which  requires  more  steam  sizes;  but 
they  can  use  substitutes,  and  industry  does  not  require  domestic 
sizes  at  all. 

Then,  there  is  the  coal  trade  in  all  its  branches.  That  needs  for 
the  markets — ^that  are  crying  for  it — more  domestic  sizes,  but  it  does 
not  need  more  steam  sizes. 

As  a  conclusion  from  those  things,  it  is  my  opinion  that  any 
scheme  which  will  increase  the  supply  of  domestic  coal  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  interests  in  the  first  place;  and,  in  addition,  a 
marketing  of  a  low-grade  or  a  second-class  domestic  coal  at  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  will  lead  to  the  conservation  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  domestic  coal  from  culm  piles,  from  waste  piles,  and  from 
condemned  coals  from  the  breakers,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
much  better  conservation  to  ship  impure  domestic  coal — ^within 
reasonable  limits  as  to  impurities,  of  course — at  a  proper  low-grade 
price,  than  it  is  to  grind  all  of  this  good  coal  down  to  steam  sizes 
and  then  to  ship  to  market  coal  containing  a  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  impurities,  all  to  be  used  for  an  inferior  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  are  through  with  your 
syllogism — if  we  may  call  it  that  for  want  of  a  better  word — is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  impure  coal  has  reached  the  market  during  the  last 
winter? 

Mr.  Grifi^tth.  It  did,  yes,  in  the  earlv  part  of  1917;  or  I  might 
say  that  the  impurities  reached  the  marfeet  with  some  coal  in  them. 
I  mean  to  say  that  in  some  instances  in  the  coal  trade,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  or  in  a  great  many,  the  market  price  was  so  high  and 
people  were  so  willing  to  accept  almost  any  kind  of  coal  that  went 
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to  market,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  shipped  as  coal  which  was 
leally  slate  with  coal  in  it — 4:0  or  50  per  cent  of  slate,  and  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  coal  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  Fuel  Administration  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  Fuel  Administration  took  charge  of  that  mat- 
ter and  prevented  any  further  shipments  of  that  kind  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  'When  the  Fuel  Administration  ordered  the  pre- 
vention of  the  shipment  of  this  impure  coal,  or  of  this  coal  that  nad 
a  great  many  impurities  in  it,  they  were  dealing  in  domestic  sizes, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  GRiFFrrH.  Yes — ^in  all  sizes,  for  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Fuel  Administration  set  up  a  standard 
then,  or  adopt  a  standard,  for  domestic  sizes? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  they  adopted  the  same  standard  that  had  ap- 
plied  before  this  stringency  came  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  that  was? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  handed  Mr.  Wilhelm  a  paper  yesterday  at  the 
hotel  which  will  tell  that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Here  is  the  paper  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Grifiith  (after  examining  paper).  Yes.  This  is  a  circular 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.  It  starts 
tmt  by  saying  that  these  rulings  are  subject  to  modification  by  the 
Administration  at  any  time,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  no  coal 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  below  certain  standards.  Do  you  want  me 
lo  read  this  circular? 

The  Chairman.  No:  I  do  not  want  you  to  read  it  now.  We  will 
introduce  it  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  papier  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  records,  as 
follows :) 

Exhibit  No.  298. 
standards  for  coal  preparation. 

Tbese  mllng  are  subject  to  modification  by  the  administration  at  any  time. 
Xo  coal  shall  be  offered  for  sale  below  these  standards.  Violations  of  these 
ruling  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act. 

First.  The  coal  shall  be  practically  free  from  dirt  as  it  leaves  the  Up  screen 
Vfore  entering  the  car. 

Second.  The  coal  shall  be  well  sized  and  made  through  and  over  the  followinjr 
^oare  screen  nneshes  or  their  equivalent,  viz :  Furnace,  or  broken,  throuRh  a 
m*^  4  Inches  square  and  over  a  mesh  2|  Inches  square;  egg,  through  a  mesh 
li  Inches  square  and  over  a  mesh  2  Inches  square;  stove,  through  a  mesh  2 
inches  square  and  over  a  mesh  If  Inches  square;  chestnut,  through  a  mesh  If 
inriipji  Hqnare  and  over  a  mesh  }  Inch  square ;  pea,  through  a  mesh  }  inch  square 
and  over  a  mesh  1  Inch  square;  buckwheat  No.  1,  through  a  mesh  ^  Inch  square 
tnd  over  a  mesh  i  Inch  square;  buckwheat  No.  2,  or  rice,  through  a  mesh  i 
Dt'h  square  and  over  a  mesh  J  Inch  square. 

None  of  the  above  sizes  shall  contain  an  admixture  of  a  larger  size  sufficiently 
sTwit  to  render  the  coal  objectionable,  nor,  respectively,  a  larger  proportion  of 
:0T  smaller  sizes  than  is  usually  present  in  good  merchantable  coal ;  and  It  Is 
•^licially  agreed  that  neither  e^f^,  stove,  nor  chestnut  coal  shall  contain  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  larger  sizes;  that  chestnut  coal  shall  not  contain  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  pea  and  5  per  cent  of  buckwheat  No.  1 ;  nor  pea  coal  more  than  15 
per  rent  of  Baekwheat  No.  1  and  5  per  cent  of  rice ;  nor  buckwheat  No.  1  more 
*han  ir>  per  cent  of  rice. 

TbInL  The  sizes  above  mentione<l  shall  in  no  case  contain  more  than  the 
'o'.lowing  i»ercentages  of  refuse  (consisting  of  slate,  rock,  and  fire  clay),  viz: 
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Broken,  1  per  cent;  egg,  2  per  cent;  stove,  4  per  cent;  chestnut,  an  average  of 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  and  at  no  time  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  7  per  cent ; 
pea,  8  per  cent;  buckwheat,  10  per  cent  Nor  more  than  the  following  per- 
centages of  bone  containing  a  proportion  of  fixed  carbon  ranging  between  40 
and  65  per  cent,  viz:  Broken  2  per  cent;  egg,  2  per  cent;  stove,  3  per  cent; 
chestnut,  5  per  cent ;  pea  and  buckwheat  coal  shall  not  contain  such  proportion 
of  said  bone  as  to  reduce  the  price  below  the  average  market  price  of  those 
sizes. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Federal  Fuel  Administration  i-or  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  time  that  was  issued  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  bad  coal  put  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  C'HAiRMAN.  When  this  was  issued  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin- 
istration for  Pennsylvania  what  happened?  Did  they  stop  send- 
ing bad  coal,  or  did  they  go  to  making  it  into  smaller  sizes? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  stopped  sending  bad  coal,  and  where  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  reprepare  it  they  did  so ;  but  where  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  reprepare  the  coal  so  that  it  would  meet  the  stand- 
ard prices  they  had  to  grind  it  down  and  ship  it  to  the  market  as 
buckwheat,  rice,  peti.  and  slush,  with  an  increased  quantity  of  slate 
in  it,  because  the  small  sizes  were  i>ennitted  to  so  to  market  with  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  slate  in  them  than  the  larger  sizes  were. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  result  in  any  saving  in  railroad  space? 
That  is,  between  letting  the  coal  go  in  that  was  of  low  grade  without 
the  grinding  down,  and  then  this  process  of  grinding  down  and  send- 
ing the  impurities  through  in  the  crushed  coal,  did  that  operation 
result  in  a  saving  in  railroad  space? 

Mr.  Griffith.  In  my  opinion,  it  did  not.  I  think,  as  I  say  here, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  conservation  all  around  to  have  al- 
lowed the  condemned  coal,  the  coal  that  had  a  reasonably  small 
amount  of  impurity  in  it,  but  larger  than  this,  to  go  to  market  and 
be  sold  at  a  proper  lower  price. 

.  The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  to  market  it  as  an  inferior  coal; 
as  a  No.  2  coal,  say? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  as  a  No.  2  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is  the  only 
commodity  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole  world  that  goes  to  market  at 
one  standard  price  and  nothing  else.  Bituminous  coal  goes  in  all 
sorts  of  sizes  and  grades  and  prices,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with 
apples  and  wheat  and  all  sorts  of  produce.  If  they  can  not  market 
produce  at  a  standard  first  grade,  it  goes  at  a  lower  grade.  I  believe 
if  we  had  a  second-rate  product,  it  w^ould  be  better.  The  sales  agents 
may  find  some  fault  with  that,  and  I  believe  they  have  dominated  the 
coal  trade  all  the  way  from  the  beginning,  but  if  it  could  be  introduce 
into  the  market  as  a  second-class  anthracite,  which  would  sell  at  a 
second-class  price,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  boon  for  the  country 
and  for  the  anthracite  trade,  not  only  for  the  operators,  but  for  the 
culm  washers  and  everybtnly  else,  because  when  they  stait  to  wash  a 
culm  pile  they  put  in  machinery  for  handling  coal  no  larger  than  pea 
coal,  and  anything  that  is  larger  than  pea  coal  they  either  throw  out 
as  waste  or  else  tney  grind  it  down  to  pea  size,  resulting  in  smaller 

sizes. 

The  Cfiairman.  Putting  this  in  as  short  a  statement  as  possible,  it 
is  your  opinion  that  the  regulations  ought  to  be  changed  so  that  when 
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tnthncite  coal  is  mined  and  there  comes  out  the  perfect  product  for 
stove  use — for  domestic  use — that  should  be  marketed  as  No.  1  coal  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  if  there  was  another  grade  which  now 
has  to  be  ground  up  into  finer  sizes  or  thrown  into  the  dump,  which 
was  all  right  except  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  what  we 
(ull  bone  or  impurities  in  it,  that  that  should  oe  allowed  to  go  to  the 
market  in  domestic  sizes,  but  that  it  should  be  carefully  marked  in 
some  way  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  inferior  coal,  and  sold  at  prices 
which  would  be  fair  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  you  think  they  could  save  throw- 
ing a  lot  of  coal  onto  the  dump,  and  they  could  save  crushing  a  lot  of 
it  into  finer  sizes  used  in  manufacture? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  increase  would  result  in 
domestic  coals? 

Mr.  Griffith.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  result  of  your  study  of  many  years 
in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  other  statement  that  you  desired  to 
make? 

Mr.  Griffith.  You  were  asking  the  reasons  why  I  thought  we  were 
U  a  maximum  production  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  whether  you  mean  if  we  were  to 
produce  more  it  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  coal,  or 
whether  you  mean  if  we  were  to  produce  more  we  could  not  ship  it, 
or  whether  you  mean  that  there  is  not  the  physical  opportunity 
there  to  dig  the  mines  and  get  the  coal  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Griffith.  As  to  whether  there  is  the  physical  opportunity,  I 
*hink  that  has  to  be  taken  in  connection  witn  the  economics  of  "the 
Irasiness, 

The  Chairman.  The  economics  of  the  business  is  that  a  man  wants 
to  make  money? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes.  You  can  not  very  well  force  people  to  ship  to 
market  an  unprofitable  product  just  simply  because  some  one  wants  it 
It  a  low  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Griffith.  You  can  not  very  well  force  people  to  destroy  their 
iw«nt  investment  in  order  to  produce  a  cheap  article  for  somebody 
^«e  to  use.  You  have  got  to  look  at  this  in  connection  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  whole  trade,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  purchased  coal  land  at  a 
•iollar  an  acre,  and  he  has  so  manipulated  it  that  the  coal  is  now 
vorth  $10,000  an  acre  or  more,  would  you  think  that  the  price  ought 
to  be  kept  so  that  he  is  always  going  to  realize  $10,000  an  acre,  or 

^oald  that  be  one  of  the  elements  in  economy  ? 

Mr.  GRrFFiTH.  Not  at  all.     But  I  think  the  price  ought  to  be  kept 

» that  he  would  make  money  on  it.     It  is  just  the  same  with  the 

KiDsas  farmers.     They  got  their  land  for  nothing,  practically — for  a 

ioWzT  or  something  like  that  per  acre  under  the  homestead  law.    Not 
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many  of  them  would  sell  it  for  that  now,  and  you  can  not  compel 
them  to  sell  their  wheat  for  as  low  a  price  as  they  did  when  they 
bought  their  land. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  there  is  a  limit  in  there  of  reason,- 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  farmers  that  have  wheat  land  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  farmers  who  are  able  to 
control  the  market  That  is  the  whole  question.  But  what  we  want 
to  get  clear  before  the  committee  is  this.  You  do  not  contend  that 
there  is  not  the  physical  opportunity  to  dig  more  coal  mines — to  open 
up  more  coal  mmes? 

Mr.  GRU-'i-TrH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  claim  that  there  has  been  during  the  last 
winter  a  shortage  in  coal  cars? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  they  could  not  have  gotten  more 
cars? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  could  not  have  gotten  more  cars;  and,  unless 
they  had  robbed  posterity,  they  could  not  have  produced  more  coal 
last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  mean  that  they  were  producing  from  the  anthra- 
cite region  all  they  could  with  the  labor  they  had.  There  was  a 
shortage  of  labor,  and  for  patriotic  reasons  the  coal  companies  dug 
in  to  produce  all  they  could,  and  in  doin^  that  they  robbed  posterity* 
simply  because  they  had  to  mine  their  thick  and  easy  veins,  or  they 
could  not  have  gotten  that  quantity  of  coal  out,  and  it  leaves  the 
thin  veins  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  By  "robbing  posterity"  you  mean  that  they 
went  into  the  thick  veins  and  cud  not  go  very  much  into  the  thin 
veins? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

The  ChairmaK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  get  out  much 
more  coal  last  winter  than  they  did  the  winter  before? 

Mr.  (iriffitii.  They  got  out  some  more,  yes ;  but  not  very  much. 

Senator  Vardaman.  llow  much  more? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  figures? 

Mr.  Alden.  1  think  Mr.  Neale  can  answer  how  much  more  they  got 
out  last  winter  than  they  did  the  winter  before. 

Mr.  Neale.  I  think  Mr.  Learoyd  will  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Here  is  a  table  that  explains  that. 

The  Chairman  (after  examination).  This  table  shows  the  anthra- 
cite shipments,  and  the  anthracite  shipments  include  all  of  the  coal 
except  that  which  is  consumed  in  the  proximity  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  That  is  right.  That  shows  the  total  coal  produced 
for  12  months  in  1916  and  12  months  in  each  of  the  other  years 
shown  except  the  present  one. 

The  Chairman.  Then  for  1916  the  coal  produced  was  67,376,364 
tons;  for  1917,  77,133,305  tons;  and  for  ten  months  of  1918^  65,636,999. 
I  siiffgest  that  this  table  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  pomt. 

(The  table  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  299  and  is  here 
printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 
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ExBmii  No.  299 
Anthracite  »hipmen1$. 
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Miss  LoEB.  What  months  do  you  begin  with* 

Mr.  IjEaboyd.  These  are  the  calendar  years. 

Miss  LoRB.  What  has  January,  February,  and  March  got  to  do 
•ilh  this  year's  prodnction  ? 

Mr.  Leakoyd.  These  are  the  calendar  years. 

Miss  LoEB.  Let  us  get  it  in  the  coal  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  brealting  into  an  examination  of 
MMiething  here  that  is  foreign  to  that  which  we  were  getting  at. 
We  wiiJ  come  to  that  after  a  time.  Mr.  Griffith,  I  think  you  agree 
tttit  there  is  a  physical  chance  to  get  out  the  coal  if  there  are  cars  in 
'bich  the  coal  could  be  shipped,  and  what  you  mean  by  saving  that 
n  is  impractical  to  do  it  is  that  if  they  did  that  it  would  lower  the 
price oicoal  in  the  market? 

Mr.  GRnrrrH.  No;  I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  gotten  to  the 
limit  We  had  been  mining  coal  at  a  treinendons  nitc  up  until 
'HO.  Since  1910-11  we  have  been  falling  off  every  year.  Before 
1911  wc  mined  two  and  a  half  million  or  two  and  a  quarter  million 
loos  a  Tear  more  than  we  did  before  for  20  or  30  years. 
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The  Chaihman.  But  the  country  was  growing. 

Mr.  GRimTH.  Yes ;  and  the  demand  for  coal  was  growing.  But 
after  1911  it  broke  off  suddenly,  and  there  has  been  a  decrease  every 
year  except  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  There  has  been  a  decrease  until 
last  year,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decrease  does  not  necessarily 
argue  that  the  decrease  is  because  of  natural  limitations.  That  de- 
crease mi^ht  have  been  caused  by  other  reasons.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  IS  whether  the  natural  limitation  is  there,  and,  if  so,  I  want 
to  know  what  that  natural  limitation  is. 

Mr.  Grifffth.  I  believe  it  is.  One  of  the  natural  limitations  is 
that  through  the  majority  of  the  coal  fields  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  coal  fields  are  covered  by  old  collieries,  and  they  are  gradually 
playing  out  and  no  new  collieries  in  sufficient  capacity  are  being 
opened  up  in  those  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  coal  there? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  coal  in  other  fields  that  have  not  been 
opened  up? 

Mr.  Grii-tith.  In  Schuylkill  County  there  is  coal  for  new  collier- 
ies, but  in  that  case  I  believe — though  I  do  not  know,  and  it  is  none 
of  my  business,  for  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  inner  councils  of  the 
coal  companies  or  connected  with  them — that  I  know  of  reasons  which 
would  cause  me  and  which  would  cause  this  committee,  if  you  were 
managers  of  a  coal  company  instead  of  a  Senate  committee,  to  direct 
that  coal  company  along  similar  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  I  can  understand  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  get  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  reasons? 

Mr.  (triffith.  You  are  going  into  a  long  story  and  it  will  take 
me  all  afternoon  to  tell  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  we  want  the  truth.  Let  us  get  the 
whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  First,  before  we  go  into  those  reasons:  Schuylkill 
County,  of  which  you  speak,  where  the  fields  are  not  being  liewly 
worked,  is  one  of  tfie  richest  coal  counties? 
.  Mr.  Griffith.  Yes ;  it  is  the  largest  coal-bearing  county. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  world? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Anthracite  coal ;  but  I  would  not  say  in  the  world, 
because  China  has  got  coal  to  burn  and  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  this  country? 

Mr.  (iHiFFiTH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  reasons  which  you  say  operate  there 
to  keep  them  from  opening  up  the  coal  mines,  if  you  know:  and  at 
this  point  I  will  ask  Senator  Kenyon  to  take  up  the  thread,  for  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  the  State  Department  for  an  hour  or  two. 

(After  this  point  the  Chairman  left  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Grifiith.  In  order  to  get  at  my  reasons  why  it  is  not  policy 
for  them  to  open  up  a  large  number  of  coal  mines,  we  must  look  at  the 
conditions  of  the  coal  trade  from  its  inception.  After  the  lands  were 
acquired  by  the  large  interests  at  tremendous  bond  issues,  these  cor- 

E orations  went  through  their  troubles,  receiverships  and  all  that 
nd  of  thing,  and  they  know  what  it  is  to  liandle  coal  at  a  loss. 
They  have  to  keep  shy  of  that  in  the  first  place.    The  whole  thing 
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will  go  to  pot  if  they  do  not  make  some  profit  in  this  business.  In 
the  second  place,  they  have  a  tremendous  lot  of  coal  operations,  80 
or  40  of  them,  belon^^  to  one  cori)oration. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wnat  corporation  is  that? 

Mr.  GRimTH.  The  Reading,  and  those  coal  operations  are  built 
at  tremendous  expense,  by  the  outlay  of  large  capital,  and  the  coal  is 
in  all  kinds  of  situations,  geologically;  it  is  upside  down,  on  its  ends, 
in  deep  and  shallow  basins  crainnied  full  of  water,  so  that  they  have 
to  pump  out  ten  times  as  much  water  from  it  as  they  get  coal. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  the  investment 
they  have  in  that  county  i 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  have  38  collieries  there,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  cost  a  million  apiece  or  two  million  dollars.  It  is  a 
tremendously  big  investment. 

Those  collieries  are  old  collieries,  and  this  investment  is  there.  All 
around  those  collieries  are  towns  and  villages,  with  people  living 
there,  and  they  depend  on  those  collieries  for  their  livelihood  and 
comforts.  Thei-e  are  500  in  this  town,  1,000  in  that  town,  10,000  in 
another,  and  20,000  in  another.  They  are  living  there,  and  they  are 
merchants  and  everyhodv,  running  a  city:  just  like  Washington,  for 
instance,  onlv  on  a  smaller  scale.  Now,  if  those  collieries  are  aban- 
doned, the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  people  plays  out. 

In  the  second  place,  those  collieries  are  compelled  to  operate  all 
the  tnne,  day  and  night.  Sunday  and  Monday  and  every  other  day, 
just  like  a  waterfall.  They  can  not  stop  pumping,  or  they  will  lose 
the  collieries.  They  have  got  to  keep  them  going.  They  can  not  shut 
those  collieries  down  and  wait  for  good  prices  or  high  prices,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  have  got  to  keep  them  gomg,  low  prices  or 
high  prices.  It  is  not  like  a  manufacturing  business  or  a  farming 
business,  that  they  can  shut  down  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month 
and  then  start  up  again  whenever  they  please,  and  go  ahead  and 
make  just  as  much  money  as  before. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  the  farmers  can  shut  down  and  later 
^o  ahead,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  can  or  not ;  but  it  does 
not  cost  them  as  much  to  start  up  their  farm  again  as  it  does  a  col- 
liery. It  takes  two  or  three  years  to  get  a  colliery  going  that  has 
been  idle  for  a  couple  of  years  and  filled  with  water. 

Another  feature  of  the  thing  is  that  these  collieries  that  are  work- 
ing are  continually  exhausting  their  capital.  Every  ton  of  coal  they 
take  out  of  a  colliery  means  just  that  much  less  coal  left  in  the 
mine  to  work ;  and  when  the  coal  is  taken  out  the  colliery  has  got  to 
be  scrapped.  It  is  not  so  with  a  manufacturing  concern ;  it  can  run 
for  a  thousand  years  right  straight  along  and  h^  just  as  profitable  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  if  conditions  are  right,  as  it  was  when  it  started, 
because  the  raw  material  is  going  in  and  the  manufactured  material 
is  going  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  really  in  favor  of  limiting  the  prod- 
uct of  these  collieries  where  the  public  demands  heat? 

Mr.  GRiFFrrH.  No ;  I  am  not.  I  am  just  simply  a  fair,  square,  hon- 
est mining  engineer  giving  you  a  fair,  square  opinion  on  the  question. 

Senator  Vardaican.  Ot  course  you  are;  but  I  just  want  to  know 
jour  opinion  of  that. 
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Mr.  Griffith.  That  is  what  I  am  giving  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  think  this 
thing  should  be  held  up  when  the  world  needs  coal  ? 

Mr.  Griffiph.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Senator  Vardama^n.  Why  this  supply  should  be  limited  when  the 
world  needs  coal  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  will  get  to  that  before  I  get  throuffh.  I  told  you 
it  was  a  long  story.    You  have  got  to  have  this  foundation. 

Senator  I&nyon.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  not  trying  to  hasten  you. 

Mr.  Griffith.  You  can  not  understand  this  unless  you  understand 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffith.  These  mines  have  got  to  keep  going.  A  mine  can 
not  keep  running  safely  while  you  have  dissatisnea  labor.  Your  labor 
has  ^ot  to  be  satisfied  all  the  time  or  you  have  got  strikes  and  inter- 
ruptions of  your  business.  In  order  to  keep  your  labor  satisfied 
you  can  not  have  one  mine  running  at  one  price  and  another  mine 
running  at  another  price.  These  Fellows  have  all  got  to  have  the 
same  price  ior  a  ton  of  coal;  and  if  the  Reading  Co.  should  start 
up  a  whole  lot  of  new  collieries  the  labor  would  flock  to  the  new 
collieries,  where  they  can  get  the  same  price  for  less  work.  The  oi>en- 
ings  are  new ;  they  are  tackling  thick  veins,  where  a  miner  can  get 
out  more  coal  in  a  day  than  he  can  in  the  thin  veins.  They  are  not 
deep,  not  so  gassy,  and  all  around  it  is  pleasanter  for  labor  to  work 
in  a  new  mine  than  it  is  in  an  old  mine.  If  they  should  open  a  large 
number  of  new  mines  suddenly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
demand,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  a  tremendous  strike  up 
there,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  they  have  got  to  look  at  all  those 
matters. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  another  feature  to  this  thing,  and  that  is 
that  these  coal  lands  were  purchased  and  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
the  future.  They  can  not  mine  them  all  at  once  or  they  would  flood 
the  market  with  coal  and  cause  a  low  price,  which  would  bring  on 
bankruptcy. 

Senator  V^ardaman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  for  me  to  ask  you  this 

auestion :  Can  you  mention  a  time  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  when 
^ere  has  been  any  flooding  of  the  market  with  more  coal  than  was 
actually  needed  to  keep  the  world  warm  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  last  two  or  three  years?  No;  not  the  last  two 
or  three  years.    Of  course  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  ample  coal 
produced,  if  possible,  to  take  care  of  the  present  generation,  as  well 
as  giving  so  much  thought  to  posterity  ? 

Mr.  (iRiFFFTH.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  vou  not  think  it  would  be  really  better  for 
posteritv  if  the  mothers  oi  the  children  yet  unborn  were  to  be  kept 
warm,  than  to  freeze  the  mothers  and  save  the  coal  for  posterity  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Why,  certainly;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 
You  can  not  open  these  mines  and  get  them  going  to  their  full 
capacity  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  lou  can  not  open  a 
mine  in  the  winter  and  produce  coal  for  that  winter.  That  is  im- 
possible. It  takes  two  or  three  years  to  get  a  mine  in  operation  so 
that  it  is  producing  coal. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  You  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  hnpossible 
now  to  increase  for  immediate  use  the  supply  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  GRunTH.  Why,  yes — domestic  coal?    Certainly  I  do. 

Senator  Varda>ian.  Do  you  not  think  they  could  use  this  culm  coal 
to  meet  immediate  necessities? 

Jlr.  GRimTH.  That  is  not  domestic  coal ;  that  is  steam  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  they  use  it,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  GBXFnTH.  They  use  it  for  steam  purposes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Would  not  that  release  the  other  qualities  of 
coal? 

Mr.  GRimTH.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  would  not? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  only  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  release  a 
certain  amount  of  steam  sizes  for  heating  in  steam  plants,  for  heating 
in  apartment  houses,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  that  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Outside  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  fields,  almost  all  of 
the  anthracite  coal  is  taken  up  and  is  bein^  operated.  There  are  no 
opportunities  for  independents  to  get  in  there.  These  collieries  that 
have  been  operating  for  50  or  60  years  are  gradually  playing  out; 
and  as  the  independent  operators  found  that  their  collieries  were 
playing  out,  getting  to  the  point  where  they  were  not  profitable,  they 
would  sell  out  to  the  larger  interests,  and  they  would  combine  several 
collieries  in  one,  put  in  a  great  deal  of  capital  with  it,  and  thereby 
obtain,  perhaps,  a  profitable  operation. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  is  there  no  chance  for  independents? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  coal  land  that  is  available  is  owned  by  the 
larger  corporations  and  miners;  and  except  in  the  case  of  perhaps 
the  Reading  and  one  or  two  other  cases  where  the  operations  are  dif- 
ficult, they  are  mining  them  to  their  maximum  limit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  that  this  ownership  of  coal  prop- 
erties is  a  question  in  which  the  public  have  no  interest  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Griffttii.  Xot  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  all  right  that  one  company  shall  own  all  the 
coal  lands  in  the  country,  and  the  public  shall  have  nothing  to  say 
abont  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  public  have  a 
rijdit  to  say  something  about  it,  just  the  same  as  they  have  on  the 
question  of  railroads  and  things  of  that  kind — public  questions;  but 
this  is  a  condition. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think,  then,  that  the  question  of  coal  is 
similar  to  the  question  of  railroads — charged  with  a  public  use? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  of  course. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  is  it? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  law.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  think  it  should  be  charged  with  a  public 
use,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  they  are  interested  in  it,  of  course.  They 
»re  interested  because  their  comfort  comes  from  the  operation  of  the 
mines,  the  producing  of  the  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  just  wanted  your  view  on  that. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  was  speaking  about  the  present  conditions,  you 
tnow,  the  present  situation,  not  about  anything  that  might  be  in  the 
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future.  The  statistics  show  that  in  the  coal  fields  the  production 
increased  exceedingly  rapidly  up  until  1910  or  1911,  and  has  stopped 
short  now,  and  is  falling  off.  Of  course,  some  people  attribute  that 
to  the  competition  of  crushed  coke,  and  gas,  and  various  other  com- 
petitors of  domestic  sizes;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  where  old  collieries  have 
been  abandoned,  new  collieries  have  not  been  introduced  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  replace  the  product. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  these  companies  are  getting  out  all 
the  coal  they  can? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  with  their  present  facilities. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  at  the  same  time  make  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  profits?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  dividends  of  these  various  companies  i 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  rather  diverted  from  your  story  by  the 
question  of  Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  there  and 
go  along  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Well,  I  think  that  is  about  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  answered  the  question? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Griffitii.  No;  but  personally  I  think  this  whole  question  of  the 
prices  of  coal  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  right  from  the 
start;  and  the  supply  now,  I  believe,  is  decreasing  for  one  cause  or 
another  so  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  demand,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  prices  for  domestic  coal  down  anywhere  near  where  they  used 
to  be. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  anthracite  coal  is  controlled  by  a  few  com- 
panies, absolutely;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  those  companies  can  increase  the  supply  or 
decrease  it  as  they  please,  can  they  not,  granting  that  they  can  se- 
cure the  labor  and  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  If  thoy  can  get  the  labor  and  the  cars,  they  perhaps 
might  increase  it  by  putting  down  more  mines;  and  still  it  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  whether  they  might  not  have  labor  troubles  which 
would  interfere  with  production. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  perhaps  so;  and  these  (onipanies  are  pra  •- 
tically  all  operating  together? 

Mr.  Griffith.  \es,  sir;  I  think  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  fixing  the  prices  by  mutual  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know  what  tliey  do  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Circular  prices? 

Mr.  Griffith.  They  put  out  a  circular  as  to  the  price;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  did  not  hear  your  examination  day  before  yes- 
terday, so  I  do  not  feel  like  going  over  it  again,  because  you  may  be 
repeating  just  what  you  said  day  before  yesterday.  You  feel  that 
where  certain  companies  are  controlling  the  price  in  the  market,  it 
would  be  disadvantageous  for  the  business  to  have  other  companies 
come  in  and  start  in  business  and  enter  into  competition  with  these 
well-established  companies? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that. 
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Senator  Kexyon.  You  think  it  would  throw  the  whole  thing  into 
chaos? 

Mr.  Griffith.  It  would  not  throw  it  into  chaos,  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  enough  companies  to  get  in  to  make  any  very  material 
difference,  because  there  are  not  enough  coal  lands  for  them  to  secure 
to  make  very  much  difference.    One  or  two  collieries  would  not  affect 
the  matter  very  much.    Why,  you  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  proposition. 
Senator  Kenyox.  I  think  we  do.    I  think  the  people  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Griffith.  In  1916  there  were  800  collieries  in  the  anthracite 
coal  field,  that  produced  on  an  average  99,000  tons  apiece — 800  mines. 
Senator  Kenyox.  Right  there,  how  many  different  companies  con- 
trol all  these  collieries  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  There  are  8  or  9  or  10.    There  are  some  few  inde- 
pendents^ you  know. 
Senator  Kexyox.  How  many  independents? 
Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kexyox.  They  do  not  amount  to  much,  do  they? 
Mr.  Griffith.  The  production  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 
Senator  Kexyox.  They  are  swallowed  up  by  the  others  within  a 
short  time,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kexyox.  So  you  practically  have  a  monopoly  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies? 
Mr.  Griffith,  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Senator  Kexyox.  They  can  control  the  price  absolutely? 
Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  I  think  so,  unless  there  are  competitors  that 
come  in. 
Senator  Kexyox.  But  you  say  the  competitors  can  not  come  in. 
Mr.  Griffith.  No;  I  meai^  competitors  outside  the  anthracite  mar- 
ket, like  bituminous  coal  and  gjas. 
Senator  Kexyox.  I  am  talking  about  the  anthracite  business. 
Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  but  the  competitors  of  anthracite  coal  are 
bituminous  coal  and  its  by-products  and  gas  and  those  other  things 
that  can  be  used  in  place  of  it. 

Senator  Kfxyox.  Are  not  the  gentlemen  in  the  corporations  that 
control  the  anthracite  business  largely  interested  in  the  bituminous 
business,  too,  in  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  extensively. 
Senator  Kexyox.  You  do  not  know  as  to  tnat? 
Mr.  Griffith.  Xo.    I  think  as  a  rule  the  people  that  are  interested 
in  bituminous  coal  are  not  so  largely  interested  in  anthracite,  and 
vice  versa. 

Senator  Kexyox.  The  prices  of  anthracite  have  gone  up  steadily 
in  the  last  few  years,  have  they  not? 
Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kexyox.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 
Mr.  Griffith.  Because  there  is  a  shortage  of  anthracite  coal. 
Senator  Kexyox.  A  shortage  of  anthracite  coalf 
Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  anthracite  coal  is  play- 
ing out  and  that  we  will  not  have  any  in  a  few  years? 
Mr.  Griffith.  No  ;  but  the  production  of  it 
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Senator  ICenton.  The  production  of  it  is  playing  out? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  The  production  of  it  is  reaching  a  peak,  so  that  in 
my  estimation  we  have  gotton  up  to  about  a  maximum  production, 
and  we  will  run  along  aoout  the  same  level  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then  gradually  go  down. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  can  not  the  production  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  It  can  be  increased  if  there  is  anybody  that  can  put 
the  capital  in  and  increase  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  a  question,  then,  of  getting  capital? 

Mr.  GRiFFrrH.  Yes.  Then  another  thing:  Of  course,  you  have  ^ot 
to  have  the  land  to  increase  it  on.  If  the  people  that  own  the  land 
will  not  increase  it,  the  people  that  do  not  own  the  land  can  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  and  the  people  who  own  the  land  noi«r  are 
these  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  sell  it  to  any 
competitors,  how  are  the  competitors  going  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  lands? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Well,  the  competitors  can  not  get  in. 

.Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  can  not  have  any  competition  in  the 
hard-coal  business  from  now  on  ?    That  is  your  position,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No.  When  I  speak  of  competitors  I  do  not  speak 
of  individuals,  human  beings.  I  mean  the  market,  the  materials  that 
are  sold  in  competition  with  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  is  not  this  whole  anthracite  coal  region 
owned  and  controlled  by  these  eight  or  nine  companies? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  is  there  any  other  anthracite  land  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Griffith.  There  is  some  down  in  West  Virginia,  seniian- 
thracite. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much? 

Mr.  GRiFFrrH.  There  is  one  place  down  there  where  there  is,  I 
suppose,  a  vein  of  semianthracite  6  or  7  feet  thick  that  extends  for  30 
miles  along  the  mountains,  down  in  southwestern  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  owns  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  that  live  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  do? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  not  these  companies  own  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  else   is   there   anthracite  coal   in    this 

country? 

Mr.  Griffith.  At  a  good  many  places,  but  they  are  small.  There 
are  perhaps  a  couple  oi  dozen  places. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  they  do  not  amount  to  much  ? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  They  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Substantially  all  the  anthracite  coal  land  in 
this  coimtry  is  controlled  by  these  eight  or  nine  corporations  that 
you  speak  of? 

Mr..  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  they  are  all  acting  in  unison  ? 

Mr.  Grifftth.  Well,  I  should  judge  so. 
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Senator  Kenton,  You  know  they  are,  do  you  not ;  and  they  fix 
the  prices  in  unison.  Now,  I  ask  you,  how  you  are  going  to  get  any 
competition  into  that  condition  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  KIenyon.  But  you  do  believe  that  this  is  a  public  ques- 
tion, and  the  land  should  be  charged  in  some  way  with  a  public  use,  a 
public  easement,  do  you  not,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes;  certainly.  But  in  doins  that  I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  work  an  injustice  to  the  people  who  have  invested  their 
money  there. 

Senator  Bjenton.  No;  if  the  Government  took  over  the  coal 
mines  they  would  not  work  an  injustice  to  the  people  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  there,  would  they,  if  they  paid  what  the  coal 
mines  are  fairly  worth? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Certainly ;  it  depends  on  what  thev  pay  for  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  they  did  that,  do  you  think  the  people  would 
get  more  coal,  and  at  cheaper  prices? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Unless  the  Government  ran  the  mines  at  a  loss,  I 
do  not  think  they  would. 

S^ator  Kenton.  You  do  not  think  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No. 

Saiator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  these  operators  would  run  these 
mines  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No  ;  but  I  think  the  Government  might,  in  order  to 
make  coal  cheaper,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Government  can  rxm 
them  any  cheaper  than  these  fellows  that  are  doing  it  now.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  run  them  nearly  as  cheap. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  vou  know  how  much  of  the*coal  land  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Philadelpnia  and  Beading  Bailroad? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Why,  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  offhand.  I  did 
know  some  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  figures. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  percentage — ^I  will  put  it  that  way — ^what 
percentage  of  the  coal  land  or  the  coal  output? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  would  not  want  to  give  that,  because  I  would 
probably  give  it  wrong. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  about  the  Lehigh? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  suggest  that  he  give  it  approximately. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  have  records  in  my  office  that  will  give  those 
things. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Wilkes-Barre — is  that  a  railroad? 

Miss  LoEB.  A  coal  company. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  available  anthra- 
cite coal  is  controlled  by  those  three  companies? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Approximately? 

Senator  Kenton.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  here,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  half 
or  two-thirda 

Senator  Kenton.  If  I  should  say  86  per  cent,  would  that  be  a  bad 
guess? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  that  is  too  much  for  those  three. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  brief  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  now  pending  there,  in 
which  that  claim  is  made? 
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Mr.  Gmffith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenfon.  If  that  claim  was  made  by  the  Attorney  GeneraU 
would  you  think  it  was  wrong — 86  per  cent? 

Mr.  GRirrrrH.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  rather  think  the  86  per  cent 
applies  to  other  companies  added  to  those  three. 

Senator  Kenton.  Other  companies  added  to  those  three? 

Mr.  GRirrrrH.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  those  three  companies  by  them- 
selves own  86  per  cent;  but  it  is  possibly  correct  if  it  has  reference 
to  a  number  of  others  added  with  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  know.    I  thought  you  knew. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  have  the  records  in  my  office,  but  I  have  not  got 
them  here.  I  can  not  remember  those  things.  I  do  not  charge  my 
mind  with  them  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  believe  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the 
railroads  that  engage  in  the  transpoilation  of  coal  own  the  min^ 
that  produce  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  It  has  unmistakably  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
anthracite  region. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  the- region  itself? 

Mr.  Griffith.  For  the  region  itself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Just  as  fast  as  the  independent  collieries  petered 
out  so  that  they  were  not  profitable  they  sold  them  to  these  big  com- 
panies, and  they  have  kept  them  going  right  straight  along;  and 
where  the  mine  was  unprofitable  to  the  company  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money  through  the  transportation,  and  the  inde- 
pendent had  not;  so  that  they  have  kept  mining  coal,  even  at  a  loss 
m  many  cases,  and  the  community  at  large  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  made  up  their  losses  on  the  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  Griitith.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  that  is  a  good  system,  do  you? 

Mr.  Griffith.  It  was  a  good  system  for  the  anthracite  region.  I 
do  not  say  it  was  for  the  whole  country,  at  all.  It  was  a  good  system 
there.     ^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  say  "  the  anthracite  region,"  do  you 
mean  the  people  who  are  living  there  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  people  who  are  living  in  the  anthracite  region, 
yes ;  because  they  have  maintained  those  towns  and  villages  and  peo- 
ple in  comfort  all  through-  these  years,  where  otherwise  there  might 
have  been  lots  of  cases  where  the  towns  would  have  had  to  be  aban- 
doned and  the  people  would  have  had  to  move  away. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  see  in  just  what  comfort  those  towns  have 
been  maintained.    How  have  their  schools  been  through  these  years? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Very  good.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  got  any 
better  schools  anywhere  m  the  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  had  evidence  that  in  one  of  these  coun- 
ties the  schools  were  closed  part  of  the  time  because  they  could  not 
get  enough  taxes  to  run  them.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  company  stores  through  there? 

Mr.  Griffith.  There  are  no  company  stores  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  are  not  any  company  stores? 
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Mr.  Griffith.  Xo. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  have  that  system,  and  the  houses  are 
not  company  houses? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Oh,  they  have  got  to  have  some  company  houses  to 
house  labor  at,  some  of  them,  in  places. 

Senator  Kekyox.  But  these  towns  you  speak  of,  they  are  con- 
ducted as  other  towns  are  ? 

Mr.  Griftith.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  not  as  mining  towns? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No — ^bless  you ;  no !  They  have  their  burgesses  and 
their  own  governments,  just  the  same  as  Washington  has. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  this  condition  of  affairs  has  made  the 
people  pretty  happy  and  pretty  prosperous  there? 

Mr.  GKiFFmi.  Certainly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  parts 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  noticed  that  in  dull  times  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  promoters  and  bond  salesmen  and  everything  flock 
into  the  anthracite  region — during  hard  times. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  bond  salesmen  do  that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes.  You  will  find  the  hotels  full  of  them,  trying: 
to  sell  securities,  etc.,  because  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where 
thev  can  do  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  a  good  place  to  sell "  blue  sky,"  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  connection  at  all  with  any  of  these 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  Sir. 

Senator  K^inyon.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir;  except  as  an  expert  temporarily,  for  court 
cases  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Vardaman.  ^Vhat  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  am  a  mining  engineer  and  geologist.  My  business 
has  been  largely  all  over  the  United  States  and  South  America,  outside 
the  anthracite  region. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Scranton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Scranton,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  That  is,  my  office  is  in  Scranton.  My  home  is  in  an 
adjacent  village. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  connected  with  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion b  any  way  ? 

Mr.  GaiFnTH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  that  is  all,  sir;  unless  there  may  be  some- 
think  you'  want  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  little  article  that  Senator  Eeed 
banted  me  to  leave  for  him. 

(The  article  referred  to  was  left  by  the  witness  with  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Senator  Kenyon  (to  Mr.  Alden,  counsel  for  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion). Do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Griffith  any  questions  before  he  goes? 

Mr.  Alden.  Just  this  question:  Mr.  Griffith,  this  system  of  one 
price  for  anthracite  coal  existed  for  many  years  before  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration came  into  existence,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Alden.  And  that  has  been  built  up  by  the  industry  itself! 
Mr.  Griftith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.    Alden.  The    Fuel    Administration    did   not    undertake    to 
change  it? 
Mr.  Griffith.  No.    They  went  back  to  the  old  methods. 
Mr.  Alden.  They  continued  the  present  methods? 
Mr.  GRiFrrTH.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DELOS  W.  COOKE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Senator  Kenyon.) 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  your  business.  Mr.  Cooke? 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  am  in  the  steamship  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  fuel  administrator  for  the  State  of  New- 
York? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  subject  we  wanted  to  inquire  of  you  about 
was  concerning  the  plan  that  Mayor  Hvlan  had  in  New  York  to  buy 
coal  and  sell  at  cost  to  the  poor  people  of  that  city,  and  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  substance  the  otner  day  that  that  plan  was  stopped 
by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  was  changed,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  or  less,  by  an 
understanding  with  the  mayor. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  please  start  back  and  tell  us  all  about  it 
in  your  own  wajr. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  was  appointed  Federal  fuel  administrator,  unfortu- 
nately, on  the  28d  of  July. 

Senator  Kenton.  Uniortunately  for  you,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean,  and  possibly  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  too,  and  the  State.  The  first  thing  that  I  tried  to  do  after 
getting  my  organization  together  and  learning  what  the  organization 
of  the  State  was,  was  to  see  what  the  method  of  distribution  of  coal 
was  in  New  York  and  how  it  affected  the  people  of  small  means. 
1  have  been  cold,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lived  in  your  State  of  Iowa,  and 
I  have  been  snowed  in  for  weeks  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  T  have  burned  everything  from  the  pigsty  to  com. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
little  more  hard  coal  in  our  State? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.    I  agree  with  you  thoroughly. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  have  cut  us  off  so  that  Canada  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  more  coal ;  I  think  New  York 
ought  to  have  more ;  but  I  am  very  much  interested  personally  in  the 
question  of  seeing  that  the  people  get  the  coal.  Begmning  with  that 
almost  immediately  I  studied  the  sources  of  supply,  the  methods  of 
transportation,  the  dumping  facilities  at  the  docks,  the  prevention  of 
accumulation  of  ice  in  the  river,  and  the  methods  of  hoisting  and 
delivering  through  the  city,  with  some  of  which  I  was  more  or  less 
familiar.  I  studied  the  distribution  through  the  tenement  district 
and  the  methods  in  which  coal  was  sold  by  the  retailers.  I  also  had 
in  mind  that  just  as  soon  as  I  could  understand  what  my  duties 
were,  and  what  control  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  would  have 
of  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  city  and  State,  so  far  as  Ney«^  York  , 
City  was  concerned,  I  would  inmiediately  confer  with  the  mayor 
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and  see  if  we  could  not  work  toother  in  a  plan  that  would,  first  of 
all,  look  out  for  the  people  who,  if  they  did  not  get  their  coal,  would 
particularly  suffer  by  it. 

I  do  not  know  any  better  way,  perhaps,  to  put  this  situation  before 
the  committee  than  to  read  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  be- 
cause I  dealt  with  him  alone  and  knew  practically  nothing  of  the 
preceding  arrangements  that  Dr.  Day  testified  to  in  his  examination 
earlier  in  the  week. 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  mayor  dated  September  19 : 

Senator  EIenton.  What  year — this  year  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  This  year ;  yes.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  so  far 
as  New  York  City  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  just  a  little  ques- 
tion as  to  who  is  handling  the  coal  situation  there.  Dr.  Day  evi- 
dently was  not  in  full  touch  with  the  mayor  with  respect  to  some  of 
his  negotiations  toward  the  last,  at  least,  or  perhaps  he  would  have 
a  different  view  of  what  we  really  accomplished. 

This  is  the  mayor's  letter  to  me  of  September  19 : 

Exhibit  No.  300. 

'  New  York,  ^rptemher  19,  1918. 

ar.  D.  W.  Cooke, 

yeir  York  State  Fuel  Administrator, 

149  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 

PtAB  Sir  :  In  order  to  obviate  a  repetition  of  last  winter's  distressing:  oondi- 
tioM,  the  city,  through  the  mayor's  war  board  of  food  and  fuel  control.  Is 
plaDnlnjr  to  procure  an  emergency  reserve  supply  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite foal  for  sale  In  small  quantities  to  the  poor.  We  estimate  that  at  least 
200,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  should  be  placed  In  reserve  for  those  who  must 
Miy  their  fuel  from  day  to  day  by  the  bagful  or  pailful. 

Our  plan  is  to  store  the  coal  In  various  localities  throughout  the  city,  Its 
sale  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  neither  the  money  to  pay  for  noi 
facilities  to  store  the  coal  in  large  quantities.  This  coal  Is  to  be  sold  only 
when  and  If  the  regular  trade  supply  shall  fall.  The  city  does  not  Intend  to 
mke  a  profit  on  the  transaction  nor  to  compete  with  the  regular  coal  dealers. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  we  will  be  able  to  procure  anthracite  coal  for  this 
purpofie  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  We  understand,  however,,  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  allotted  probably  the  entire  production  of  anthra- 
rtte  coal  for  the  current  coal  year  to  the  various  States  and  communities,  and 
that  to  carry  otit  onr  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  changes  made  In 
the  Fuel  Administration's  allotments. 

I  helieve  yon  will  recognize  that  the  provision  which  we  seek  to  make  Is  most 
nr?ent  and  worthy,  and  I  therefore  confidently  bespeak  your  assistance  and  co- 
operation.   As  the  cold  weather  is  not  many  weeks  distant,  you  will  appreciate 
that  prompt  action  is  most  essential. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  P.  Hylan,  Mayor. 

To  that  I  replied,  on  September  21,  as  follows: 

ExHinrr  No.  301. 

Septembkr  21,  1018. 
Hon.  .ToHN  F.  Hyuvn. 

Vayor  City  of  Xeir  York. 
My  I>i!l\r  Mr.  Mayor:  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  September  19 
»lth  re^rd  to  the  coal  supply  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  needy 
iTi  Greater  New  York  during  the  coming  winter.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  had 
oy  constant  thought  since  I  assumed  this  oflflce  on  July  23.  and  I  had  intended 
^abmittlng  to  you  a  plan  for  handling  the  situation  within  a  very  short  time, 
rwMzlnjr,  as  you  suggest,  that  colder  weather  Is  fast  approaching.  T  beg  to 
i»are  yon,  my  dear  Mr.  Mayor,  that  the  fuel  administration  of  this  State  is  in 
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hearty  accord  with  your  desire  to  serve  the  people  of  this  city  Justly  and  Impar- 
tially and  relies  confidently  on  your  strong  support  It  will  take  at  least  10 
days  more  to  get  our  plans  in  shape;  but  being  familiar  with  the  sources  of 
supply,  the  methods  of  transportation  and  distribution,  we  hope  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  coordinating  all  elements  of  the  coal  movement  so  that 
we  can  place  before  you  a  clear  picture  of  what  we  shall  be  able  to  do.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  this  immediately,  but  1  assure  you  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  the  furtherance  of  getting  this  important  matter  into  the  shape  that 
you  and  I  both  wish  It. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  to  Mr.  Moseley,  of  which  he  has 
told  me,  and  with  a8.surances  of  my  very  high  esteem,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

New  York  State  Fi:^l  Admi.mstkatok. 

What  I  had  in  mind  pai*ticularly  all  the  time  Avas  to  ^et  the  coal : 
to  be  sure  that  we  would  have  the  power  of  allottin^^.  within  the  city, 
to  any  part,  to  these  people  who  needed  it,  the  coal  that  was  assi^ed 
to  Greater  New  York.  There  should  not  have  been  much  question 
.  about  that  because,  under  the  Fuel  Administration  rules,  the  fuel 
administrator  for  each  State  is  held  personally  and  completely  re- 
sponsible for  securing  an  equitable  distribution  within  the  State. 
But  last  year  the  anthracite  committee  \v\d  appointed  a  representa- 
tive at  New  York  to  look  after  the  (ireater  New  York  district,  and 
^vhile  the  peddler  pool  which  was  operated  last  year  for  the  benefit 
of  these  small  consumers  afforded  a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  the 
<luestion  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  to  take  coal 
from  one  dealer  and  deliberately  assign  it  where  it  was  needed  to 
another — in  other  words,  to  break  up  the  line  of  trade — had  never 
been  clearly  outlined,  and  my  only  thought  was  to  get  that  very 
clearly  established  as  to  what  I  could  do  in  carrying  out  this  propo- 
sition of  cooperating  with  the  mayor. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  I  would  have  the  right  unquestionably 
to  commandeer  coal  anywhere  for  distribution  within  Greater  New 
York,  so  that  that  put  into  my  hands  all  of  the  coal  coming  into  the 
city  necessary  for  distribution.  The  point  that  the  mayor  had  in 
mind  was  that  it  Avas  necessary  for  the  city  to  have  a  bank  of  coal 
there,  on  which  it  could  draw,  and  distribute;  that  was  a  very  im- 
portant factor.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  during  the 
stress  of  last  winter,  in  the  month  of  January  the  average  dumpings 
per  day  at  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  Kill  Von  Kull, 
was  over  30,000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  That  was  during  January.  So 
that  if  I  had  charge  of  whatever  percentage  of  that  was  to  come  to 
New  York  it  would  put  in  my  hands,  as  compared  with  the  most 
strenuous  conditions  that  the  city  ever  experienced,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply to  proAide  for  the  needs. 

With  that  established  I  thought  I  could  then  go  to  the  mayor  and 
i^av,  "  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  citv  to  go  to  this  expense. 
AVc  may  cross  wires  on  it,  and  it  is  better,  if  somebody  is  assigned  to 
this  job,  to  have  him  do  it,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  perfect 
understanding  between  us,  and  it  can  be  worked  out  in  that  way.*' 
So  the  mayor  sent  me,  under  date  of  September  24,  this  letter. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Before  you  go  on  to  that,  let  me  ask  what  was 
the  allotment  for  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  CooKE.  About  8,000,000  tons  of  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  was  the  allotment  for  the  State,  do  you 
know? 
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Mr.  Cooke.  About  16,000,000  tons,  Greater  New  York  securing 
about  one-half  of  the  supply. 
Under  date  of  September  24  the  mayor  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  302. 

New  York,  Septewhcr  2.^,  1918. 

DiL^R  Mr.  Cooke  :  Your  letter  of  September  21  is  received,  for  which  please 
accept  my  thauks.  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  city  chamberlain,  represents  trie  city 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  coal,  and  I  know  that  he  will  be  glad  to  render 
every  possible  assistance.  I  am  sending  Mr.  Johnson  a  copy  of  yonr  letter, 
requesting  that  he  take  up  with  you  the  matter  about  which  you  write. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  F.  Hylan,  Maijor. 
Mr.  Dfxos  W.  CooKE, 

State  Fuel  Adminstrator,  1^9  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

That  will  account  for  my  not  having  any  business  with  Dr.  Dav. 
I  never  saw  him.  I  did,  at  the  mayor's  request,  confer  with  Mr. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  called  at  my  office  about  the  time  that  this 
letter  was  written,  and  he  said,  "  We  have  had  a  plan  of  getting 
100,000  ton§  of  good,  clean  prepared-size  coal  from  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Sales  Co."  That,  he  said,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 
vould  deliver  to  the  city  provided  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  State 
fuel  administrator.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  the  plan  about  worked 
out;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  just  about  concluded  my  understanding 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  that  I  would  have  the 
control  of  the  distribution  of  the  coal  there  in  an  absolutely  unham- 
pered way;  that  I  could  make  good  with  the  mayor  on  any  promise 
that  I  might  make  to  him  with  regard  to  a  supply  of  coal  to  the  poor. 

Senator  Kenyox.  The  year  before,  in  the  winter,  what  had  the 
poor  people  been  paying  for  coal  ?    Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  have  not. 

Senator  EIenyon.  They  bought  it  by  the  bucket  and  the  basket? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes.  If  I  may,  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  how 
it  is  handled  there.    Do  you  want  that  now  ? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooke.  All  right.  The  picture  is  this:  The  people  of  small 
means  in  New  York  are  not  necessarily  tenement  dwellers.  They 
may  be  able  to  pay  for  1  ton  of  coal,  and  in  that  case  they  do  not 
pay  any  more  than  anybody  else,  but  the  tenement  dwellers  are  sup- 
plied thiough  what  are  known  as  the  peddler  trade ;  that  is,  a  peddler 
goes  to  the  local  coal  dealer's  yard  and  buys  2  or  3  tons  of  coal.  He 
MS  usually  an  old,  decrepit  horse  and  a  helper  to  take  that  coal 
to  a  cellar  or  to  a  basement  in  a  flat  in  the  congested  district  of  the 
city.  There  are  approximately  2,500  of  such  cellars  in  operation. 
In  the  summer  they  sell  ice,  and  watermelons  and  fruit  of  that  kind. 
Some  of  them  close  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  are  licensed,  are  thev? 

Air.  Cooke.  Yts,  they  are:  or  registered.  There  was  a  scale  of 
prices  fixed  last  year  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  before  my  incum- 
DOicy,  that  is  posted  in  each  cellar  dealer's  premises,  and  it  is  looked 
OTer  by  the  administration  and  by  the  police.  The  coal  is  carted 
from  the  retail  dealers  by  the  peddler,  or  the  cart  man,  as  he  is 
ctUed,  to  the  cellar,  there  put  into  bags  or  buckets,  usually  100-pound 
l*gs  or  buckets,  and  then  sold  in  those  small  quantities  to  the  retail 
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trade  or  to  the  tenement.  Now,  the  purchasers  may  live  in  the  apart> 
ment  above,  or  they  may  live  two  or  three  doors  away,  and  it  is  a 
very  convenient  way  for  these  people  to  get  their  coal,  and  if  the 
price  is  properly  controlled  I  can  not  inia^ne  a  better  way  for  them 
to  get  it.  It  is  simply  the  question  of  their  dealing  in  these  matters 
in  small  quantities  that  makes  the  excessive  price  to  the  small  con- 
sumer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  will  they  pay  for  their  coal  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  are  paying  now  the  same  price  that  they  paid 
last  year,  without  any  advance  corresponding  with  the  recent  advance 
in  coal.  In  other  words,  through  an  arrangement  with  the  retail 
dealers^  I  got  the  retail  dealers  to  absorb  the  advance  on  this  some- 
what hmited  quantity  of  coal  for  the  poor,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  lot  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  p^y  in  the  cellars 
60  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  ton.  The 
rate  now  for  a  100-pound  lot  delivered  at  the  sidewalk  is  $1.25,  so 
that  there  is  a  differential  of  $1.75  a  ton  on  this  as  against  the  con- 
sumer in  small  lots. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  less  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  could  ; 
but  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  the  thing  is  to  make  it  certain  that 
they  are  going  to  be  kept  warm,  and  then  to  get  the  price  to  them 
just  as  reasonable  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  maximum  price  ?  Suppose  a  man 
has  his  coal  delivered  to  him  in  small  quantities,  100  pounds,  what  is 
the  maximum  price  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Twelve  dollars  a  ton,  through  the  cellar;  60  cents  a 
hundred  poimds. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  price  he  pays  when  he  goes  and 
gets  it? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  the  price  he  pays  when  he  goes  and  gets  it. 
Then  the  cellar  man  will  taKe  that  coal  and  carry  it  upstairs,  six  or 
seven  flights,  if  necessary,  or  anywhere  within  the  block,  or  the 
premises  adjoining,  for  10  cents  a  hundred  poimds  more.  You 
realize,  Senator,  that  in  the  tenement  districts  when  the  workers  are 
away  they  leave  the  children  and  the  old  people  at  home,  and  fre- 
quently tnose  people  are  quite  unable  to  carry  100  pounds  of  coal 
up  those  stairs ;  so  that  these  Italians,  or  these  people  who  run  these 
cellars,  will  carry  it  up  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  does  that  make  the  price  of  Uie  coal 
amount  to,  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  amounts  to  $14  a  ton,  if  it  is  carried  up  and  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  this  offer  of  100.000  tons  of  clean  ooal 
from  the  Lehigh  VaUey ;  that  they  would  like  to  accumulate  that  there 
for  taking  care  of  the  poor  in  stress  of  circumstances.  I  said  to  him 
that  we  had  thought  tnis  thing  over  a  great  deal ;  that  I  had  a  plan 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  the  mayor  about,  and  tell  him  frankly  just 
what  I  was  in  a  position  to  do,  and  confer  with  him  about  it,  and  sec 
if  that  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  any  operation  on  the  part  of  the 
city ;  be  as  effective  a  one,  in  fact,  as  perhaps  one  that  might  not  be 
handled  as  well — ^by  as  good  an  organization.  So  that  the  mayor 
wrote  me,  under  date  of  September  26,  this  letter : 
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Exhibit  No.  806. 

New  York,  September  26^  1918. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Cooke, 

Netp  York  State  Fuel  Adminiitrator, 

U9  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City, 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Oookk:  Mr.  Johnson,  the  city  chamberlain,  has  reported 
to  me  hiA  impressions  concerning  the  interview  he  had  with  you  and  Mr. 
Schley  at  your  office  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  If  possible,  your 
ronsem  to  a  special  allotment  of  domestic  size  coal  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
1(  be  has  correctly  stated  your  dictum,  the  local  city  officials  are  wasting  time 
uul  money  in  trying  to  lay  up  as  a  municipal  enterprise  an  Independent  emer- 
gency coal  reserve  for  the  poor  of  New  York  for  next  winter. 

Mr.  Johnson  reports  you  as  stating  in  effect  that  you  are  the  sole  and  supreme 
authority  as  to  how  coal  may  come  into  the  city  and  as  to  who  may  receive  it, 
and  that  the  useful  activities  of  the  city  officials  are  limited  to  cooperating  with 
700,  80  far  as  they  may,  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  plans  and  orders.  If  this 
is  so,  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration's  plan  for  dealing 
with  New  York's  fuel  conditions,  I  accept  it  cordially  and  welcome  the  idea  of  a 
definite,  fixed  responsibility,  backed  up  with  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
meot,  for  getting  results. 

The  dty  chamberlain  further  reports  you  as  saying  that  you  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  fael  plan  for  the  city  of  New  York  that  will,  in  your  opinion,  effectively 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  distressing  conditions  that  afflicted  New  York  last 
winter,  and  that  you  will  submit  this  plan  to  me  in  a  few  days  for  the  purpose 
ef  having  us  put  the  machinery  of  the  city  government  in  motion  to  help  make 
it  effective.  I  do  not  care  what  the  plan  is  so  long  as  we  get  the  coal  for  those 
wtM)  will  need  it,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  every  effort  of  the  officials  of  the 
(oremment  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  unreservedly  given  to  carry  out 
wiiatever  program  of  relief  shall  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
AdmUiistration. 

We  have  not  wished  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, nor  to  waste  time  and  ^ort  in  duplicating  any  of  its  activities,  and  in 
accordance  with  your  suggestion  we  will,  as  quickly  as  possible,  abandon  any 
iDdqjendent  work  that  has  been  started  or  plans  which  were  under  considera- 
tion for  the  city's  purchasing  or  storing  of  coal  for  the  next  winter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  L.  Hyian,  Mayor. 

That  is  dated  September  26.  October  11,  1918,  I  had  this  letter 
from  him: 

Exhibit  No.  304. 

New  Yobk,  October  11, 1918, 
Daoe  W.  Cooks,  Esq., 

A'eir  York  State  Fuel  Adminiatratorj 

140  Fifth  AvenuCf  New  York. 

Mr  Deak  Mr.  Cooke  :  In  the  last  few  days  very  definite  and  apparently  well- 
(obflUntiated  representations  have  been  made  to  me  that  there  are  thousands 
of  (tmilies  living  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  who  have  not 
received  any  coal  as  yet,  although  they  have  placed  orders  long  ago  through 
repQtable  and  financially  responsible  coal  dealers.  I  am  not  disposed  to  pass 
uy  hasty  criticism,  nor  do  I  wish  this  communication  to  be  so  regarded.  The 
M  coal  administrations  may  be  doing  their  best,  and  they  may  not  be  at 
toalL   However,  the  ultimate  responsibility  will  be  yours.  • 

Wbat  I  would  like  to  know  is,  if  you  can  tell  me  at  this  time  what  definite 
*«nnuice.  If  any,  can  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  city  who  have  not  received 
^  that  they  will  be  supplied  with  coal  between  now  and  freezing  time?  StA- 
^Istics  about  those  who  have  received  coal  will  not  help  any.  Please  give  me 
wae  facts  about  the  prospects  of  those  who  have  no  coal  at  all. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Htlan,  Mayor, 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  local  administrators  did  you  have? 

Mr.  CooKE.  We  have  one  administrator   for   each   borough   of 

Greater  Xew  York,  for  New  York  County,  the  Bronx,  Kings — which 
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is  the  Brooklyn  section — Queens,  and  Richmond,  which  is  the  Staten 
Island  section.  There  is  a  local  administrator  of  each  of  those  bor- 
oughs, and  each  has  a  local  organization  for  handling  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal  in  tliat  borough.  The  mayor  comes  from  Brooklyn,  and 
his  neighbors,  knowing  what  the  city  went  through  last  year,  Yevy 
naturallv  looked  to  him  to  see  that  there  was  not  a  repetition  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  in  that  the  mayor,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  assure  you 
that  he  and  I  are  in  absolutely  perfect  accord.  We  have  a  Greater 
New  York  organization  set  up,  through  his  machinery  and  the  assist- 
ance of  all  of  the  people  who  are  working  with  me,  several  branch 
houses  or  branch  omees  where  complaints  may  be  received  as  well  as 
at  the  fuel  administrator's,  and  the  people  who  have  not  received  coal 
through  the  applications  which  they  have  filed  with  their  local  deal- 
ers are  provided  with  a  transfer  card,  if  that  is  necessary,  to  some 
dealer  who  we  know  has  coal,  so  that  each  maj^  have  his  supply;  and 
in  that  way  we  undertake  to  satisfy  every  unfilled  order,  and  that 
has  been  going  on  as  the  winter  approached. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  any  one  get  coal  without  these  cards? 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  do  not  know.  !N&.  Burns,  is  any  coal  sold  without 
these  cards  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Xot  to  a  new  customer ;  to  the  old  customers,  of  former 
years. 

Mr.  Cooke.  So  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  the  Fuel  Administration  right  down  in  the  City 
Hall,  where  those  who  would  naturally  appeal  to  the  mayor  as  the 
chief  magistrade  of  the  city  would  be  immediately  taken  care  of  by 
the  Federal  authorities  over  the  coal  situation :  so  that  I  wrote  this 
letter.    This  is  dated  October  15,  1918.     [Reading:] 

Exhibit  No.  305. 

October  15,  1918. 
Hon.  John  Hylan,  Mayor, 

New  y^ork,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Me.  Ma  yob:  It  occurs  to  me,  after  reading  your  letter  of  11th  In- 
stant, that  I  can  make  the  Fuel  Administration  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  city's 
service  to  the  public,  as  follows : 

I  will  send  each  day  to  your  office  a  responsible  representative  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  who  will  take  all  complaints  cominp  to  you  with  respect  to 
shortage  of  coal,  handle  them  by  telephone  with  the  fuel  administrator  or  coal 
distributor  of  the  various  boroughs  and  endeavor  to  provide  each  case  with  a 
source  of  fuel  supply.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  will  give  the  quickest  possible  action 
with  respect  to  each  appeal.  There  is  no  question  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  for  the  situation  here.  The  allotment  of  coal  for  Greater 
New  York,  as  w^ell  as  for  the  State,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
administrator,  and  I  shall  not  seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  no  matter  what 
the  condition  in  the  past  may  have  been. 

The  mines  are  in  operation,  the  railroads  are  running,  and  we  are  steadily 
Increasing  the  deliveries  not  only  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  but  to  the  Bronx 
and  Richmond  as  well.  Dealers  should  have  furnished  a  source  of  supply  to  the 
end  that  if  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  provide  it  the  consumer  will  not  suffer. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  suggestions  at  any  time,  ahd  in  my  endeavor  to 
meet  the  situation  confronting  us  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  your  very  great 
interest  in  taking  special  care  of  the  people  of  small  means. 

You  understand  that  the  arrangement  for  looking  after  the  peddler  trade, 
which  we  discussed  recently.  Is  being  handled  by  the  city  chamberlain  and  I 
expect  to  hear  from  him  any  day  with  further  reference  to  It 
Yours,  very  truly, 


Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York  State. 
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The  peddler  trade  that  I  referred  to  here  is  one  thing  that  I 
tliscussed  with  the  mayor  just  prior  to  the  date  on  which  this 
letter  was  written.  I  called  on  hhn  by  appointment,  with  the 
ritr  chamberlain,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  appointed  by. the  mayor 
[()  look  after  the  coal  business,  and  I  outlined  to  the  mayor 
the  plan  we  had  for  supplying  the  city.  I  told  him  that  I  lelt 
siire  that  if  any  coal  was  mined  at  all,  if  the  people  of  New  York 
^ere  going  to  have  anything  in  the  way  of  a  fuel  supply,  I 
would  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  peddler  trade,  and 
through  them,  if  necessary,  of  the  people  of  small  means.  I  said, 
**  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Mayor — in  October — to  set  up  any  new  machinery 
for  covering  2,500  cellar  dealers  and  the  thousanos  of  people  that  they 
serve;  so  that  while  we  may  a^ee  that  there  are  abuses  m  the  cellar 
trade,  and  while  I  would  gladly  narrow  the  differential  between  the 
ton  lot  on  the  sidewalk  and  the  100-pound  bag  delivered  upstairs,  yet 
the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  people  are  kept  warm. 
Then  you  and  I  will  not  relax  our  efforts  at  all  to  get  the  price  re- 
duced, if  it  is  a  possible  thing;  but."  I  said  to  him,  "  you  have  not 
suggested  anything  with  regard  to  tne  price,  and  this  is  a  suggestion 
that  I  make  to  you :  You  have  talked,  or  the  chamberlain  has  talked, 
about  a  supply  of  coal  that  the  city  will  buy.  That  will  be  an  expen- 
sive thing  for  the  city ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  The  city  can 
not  go  into  any  of  these  questions  of  distributing  the  necessities  of 
life  to  an  enormous  population  such  as  we  have,  without  a  heavy 
expense.  Now,  suppose  we  do  this:  The  city  charters  the  peddlers 
to  deliver  the^  coal,  makes  them  a  part  of  the  city's  organization  for 
serving  the  people  just  as  they  collect  the  ashes  and  garbage  and  as 
they  clean  the  snow  off  the  streets ;  would  not  that  be  a  proper  thing 
for  the  city  to  do  ?  And  to  whatever  extent  the  city  contributes  to  the 
distribution  of  the  coal  I  will  reduce  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  cellar, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  can  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
retail  trade,  so  that  if  you  pay  the  peddler  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton, 
we  will  say,  for  its  deliverj'  to  the  cellar,  the  retailer  will  probably 
take  off  another  50  cents  from  his  price  to  the  peddler,  and  that  would 
reduce  the  price  $2  a  ton ;  or  make  50  cents  a  100-pound  bag  instead  of 
60  cents  as  now."  That  was  before  the  advance  in  price  of  a  dollar  a 
ton.  He  turned  to  the  city  chamberlain  and  said, "  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ?  "  Mr.  Johnson  said, "  Mr.  Mayor,  I  think 
that  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  the  city's  funds."  The- 
mayor  said,  "  I  would  suggest  that  you  and  Mr.  Johnson  talk  this 
over,  and  if  you  can  agree  on  the  details  of  the  plan  I  will  be  verj' 
fflad  bdeed  to  have  it  submited  to  the  mayor's  war  council — or  war 
hoard— which  has  authority  to  handle  this  question." 

That  ended  a  very  pleasant  interview,  and  within  the  next  two  or 
three  days  I  did  talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  dictated  a 
memorandum  covering  the  plan  which  he  was  going  to  submit  to  the 
mayor's  war  board.  He  was  apparently  very  much  in  favor  of  it, 
ana  I  will  show  you  here  what  the  mayor  said  under  date  of  October 
18  to  me  with  regard  to  putting  that  man  in  the  city  hall.  I  estab- 
lished a  regular  oflSce  in  there  with  an  experienced  distributor  and  a 
stenographer,  so  that  he  would  handle  all  complaints  coming  to  the 
mayor's  office.    He  said  in  this  letter : 
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BxHtBiT  No.  806. 

New  Yobk,  October  18,  1918. 
Delos  W.  Ck)OKB,  Esq., 

New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator, 

149  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Deab  Mb.  Cooke  :  I  have  your  letter  of  October  15  advising  me  that  yoo  are 

going  to  send  your  representative  to  this  office  each  day  to  take  care  of  the 

complaints  that  come  to  the  mayor's  office  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  coal. 

This  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  suggest  that  you  fix  a  definite  time  during 

the  afternoon  of  each  day  for  your  representative  to  be  here. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor, 

He  is  there  all  the  time,  and  there  is  not  anything  comes  up  with 
regard  to  an  application  for  coal  that  he  does  not  take  care  of  and 
satisfy. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  lon^  has  he  been  there? 

Mr.  CooKE.  This  letter  is  dated  the  18th  of  October,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  called  there  the  19th  of  October;  and  the  following  day,  the  20th 
of  October,  we  established  the  office  there. 

The  next  letter  from  the  mayor  has  reference  to  the  plan  which 
I  have  explained  to  you  as  discussed  with  him  and  the  city  chamber- 
lain.    [Eeading:] 

Exhibit  No.  307. 

New  Yoek,  October  16,  1918. 

Deab  Mb.  Ck)OKE :  I  have  thought  over  your  plan  to  have  the  city  of  New  York 
pay  the  local  coal  distributors  a  subsidy  of  $1.50  a  ton  on  the  peddler  coal  sup- 
ply, which,  on  an  estimated  tonnage  of  800,(K)0  tons,  would  cost  the  city  treasury 
$450,000. 

I  do  not  like  your  plan  and  hope  you  will  consider  another  which  will  bring 
coal  to  the  small  consumer  at  even  less  than  $10  a  ton. 

As  the  representative  of  Dr.  Garfield,  you  have  supreme  control  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  25,000  tons  weekly  supply  that  is  needed  for  the  tenement  trade,, 
and  you  can  send  it  to  any  distributor  you  choose. 

That  25,000  tons  weekly  is  not  needed  for  the  tenement  trade  in 
the  100-pound  lot  proposition.  Perhaps  half  of  it,  or  occasionally 
more  than  half  of  it,  is  needed  for  that  trade.  The  balance  of  that 
25,000  tons,  and  sometimes  30,000  tons,  weekly,  would  be  needed  for 
the  1-ton  consumer  who  gets  his  coal  at  the  same  price  as  anybody 
gets  his  1-ton  lot  for.    [(continuing  reading  from  letter:] 

•     If  you  will  send  this  coal  to  a  distributor  whom  I  will  desi^ate 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Pardon  nie;  before  you  leave  that  let  me  ask 
vou :  Can  you  give  me  anv  idea  of  the  proportion  of  1-ton  consumers 
but  of  this  25,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Schley,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  proportion 
of  the  1-ton  consumers  out  of  that  25,000-ton  allotment  weekly  ? 

Mr.  Schley.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  It  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  weather.  In  moderate  weather  the  1-ton  lots  would  run 
1  per  cent,  and  in  hard  weather  it  runs  almost  to  the  other  extreme. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  when  the  ton  would  be  used  up  quicker, 
of  course,  in  the  cold  weather,  and  then  you  would  have  them  going 
to  the  pedlar  ? 

Mr.  Schley.  The  ronsumcr  who  buys  from  the  cellar,  of  course, 
can  not  lay  in  his  coal  in  advance,  on  account  of  the  cost,  so  that  of 
course  in  the  cold  weather  he  consumes  very  much  more  rapidly ;  and 
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the  man  who  lays  in  a  ton  in  advance  does  not  necessarily  have  to  go 
back  for  the  second  ton  through  stress  of  a  cold  day. 

Mr.  Cooke.  May  I  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooke.  These  tenement  dwellers  live,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
what  is  called  cold-water  flats.  The  heating  is  done  with  gas  until 
\er>'  cold  weather  sets  in.  Then  the  tenement  dwellers  who  can 
afford  to  buy  a  ton,  as  the  coal  weather  comes  on  put  it  in  the  bath- 
tub, which  is  seldom  used  in  the  tenement  districts,  or  under  the 
bed,  or  down  in  the  comer,  and  when  the  cold  weather  comes  on  they 
turn  off  the  gas  if  they  have  that  supply,  and  bum  from  their  supply ; 
or  they  immediately  go  to  the  cellar  dealer  for  their  little  100-pound 
lots,  if  they  have  not  done  it;  so  that  the  increase  in  the  100- pound 
consumers,  or  the  small  consumers,  comes  with  the  stress  of  condi- 
tions. These  poor  people  feel  it  when  the  cold  weather  reaches  them, 
and  they  go  from  gas  to  the  coal  for  heating. 

Senator  Kenton.  Could  vou  give  us  a  little  picture,  in  your  own 
way,  of  these  tenement  conditions?  That  is,  are  there  many  people 
in  one  room  living  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  yes;  of  course  thvy  are  very  crowded. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  are  not  many  bathtubs  to  put  coal  in,  are 
there. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  bathtubs.  The  modem  tenement 
builder  puts  bathtubs  in ;  iMit,  as  I  say,  in  manv  cases  it  is  quite  a  use- 
less provision,  so  far  as  bathing  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  an  awfully 
^^Kxl  thing  as  a  reservoir  for  coal,  if  they  are  provident  enough  to 
get  the  coal. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  they  get  it  out  by  Saturday  night  ? 

Mr.  CooKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Yardaman.  They  have  horrible  conditions  as  to  bathing. 

Mr.  CooKE.  Thev  do,  indeed;  and  verv  serious  conditions. 

Senator  Kenton.  Most  of  those  people  you  speak  of  in  those  tene- 
ments, where  you  speak  of  furnishing  the  coal,  are  foreigners,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes;  I  should  say  a  large  proportion  of  them  are. 
Some  of  them  can  not  speak  English  at  all,  and  they  do  business 
with  these  foreigners  who  run  the  cellars,  and  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  lan^age.    They  are  the  distributors. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  work  are  they  doing  in  the  day  time? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  peddlers? 

Senator  Kenton.  No;  these  p>eople  in  the  tenements? 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  are  in  every  possible  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  New  York  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing places  in  the  world.  They  may  be  garment  workers;  they  may 
be  making  any  one  of  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  the  big  city 
produces.    The  mayor  says  further  in  this  letter : 

If  yon  wlU  send  this  coal  to  a  distributor  whom  I  will  desigmate,  he  will  pay 
<^h  for  it  against  bill  of  lading  at  Government  prices,  and  will  agree  to  sell  It 
to  the  public  in  100-pound  bags  at  the  following  rates :  Called  for  at  designated 
^tioQs,  45  cents. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  for  100  pounas,  as  against  the  rate  last  year 
and  this  year  of  60  cents. 
Senator  Vakdaman.  You  are  reading  that  letter  from  the  mayor. 

now! 
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Mr.  CooKE.  This  is  his  plan.  Senator,  that  he  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  one  that  I  had  talked  with  him  about.  What  the  mayor 
wanted  was  a  contracting  company  to  handle  this  stuff,  and  he  would 
put  a  pile  on  city  property  down  near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  another 
one  at  Long  Island  City,  another  in  The  Bronx,  another  on  the  East 
Side,  and  then  let  the  people  go  there  and  get  their  coal.  If  they 
would  do  that,  he  would  make  the  rate  45  cents  as  against  50  cent*- 
last  year.     [Continuing  reading :] 

DeUvered  to  householders  (ceHar  or  ground  floor),  50  cents. 

That  was  what  we  talked  about? 

DeUvered  to  householders  (upstairs),  55  cents. 

I  do  not  see  how  he  was  going  to  get  it  upstairs  for  that  5  cents. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Under  your  plan  what  would  they  pay? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  would  be  10  cents  more  than  the  cellar  price  if  the 
cellar  man  carried  it  up ;  he  would  carry  it  up  for  10  cents  a  hun- 
dred, which  would  make  70  cents. 

Senator  Kenton.  Seventy  cents? 

Mr.  Cooke  (continuing  reading) : 

These  prices  are  based  on  your  figures  of  $7.65  per  long  ton  alongside  Ne^r 
York  docks. 

That  was  the  price  before  the  rates  on  prepared  sizes  were  raised- 

This  distributor  asks  no  official  cash  or  credit,  will  give  bond  of  $250,000  to 
the  city  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  wUl  submit  to  most 
exacting  supervision  as  to  honest  weight  and  price. 

If  I  have  understood  your  own  spoken  words,  you  can  easily  bring  about 
this  proper  and  necesesary  readjustment  of  coal  prices  to  the  poor  of  New  York- 
It  Is  no  easy  thing  for  the  mayor  of  New  York  to  pay  out  $450,000  of  the 
tapayers*  money,  but  If  there  were  no  other  way  to  relieve  the  poor  It  might 
be  justified.  There  is  another  way,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  and  I  hope 
it  will  appeal  to  you  as  strongly  as  it  does  to  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor, 
Delos  W.  Cooke,  Esq., 

New  York  State  Fuel  AdmirUsirator, 

149  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

I  replied  immediately  to  that  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  308. 

October  18.  1918. 
Hon.  John  F.  Hylan, 

Mayor  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  Your  letter  of  October  16  received.  I  have  no  plan 
for  the  handling  of  the  peddler  coal  situation  that  is  not  subject  to  such 
modification  as  may  deal  effectively  with  this  situation  In  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  attend  a  conference  at  your  earliest 
convenience  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  suggestions  in  your 
letter. 

Yours,  verj-  truly, 


Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York  State. 

That  was  dated  October  18.  On  the  21st  Mr.  Johnson,  the  city 
chamberlain,  telephoned  and  asked  for  an  interview  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Atwell,  contractor,  whose  address  in  the  telephone  book  is  Harris 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  3966  Hunters  Point. 

Mr.  Atwell  said  his  plan  contemplated  the  taking  of  ooal  at  some 
dock,  bagffinff  it  and  delivering  it  in  100-pound  lots  on  city  property, 
or  he  woiud  aeliver  it  to  cellar  dealers  through  the  city  in  5-ton  lots. 
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He  had  no  plan  for  the  general  distribution  throughout  the  city 
o<»nparable  with  distribution  made  through  cellar  dealers. 

I  asked  him  to  get  a  map  of  the  citv  of  New  York,  indicating  the 
point  where  he  proposed  to  receive  coal  and  points  of  delivery,  giving 
me  a  clear  picture  of  the  organization  he  would  set  up  to  take  the 
place  of  the  existing  peddler  and  cellar  dealer.  He  promised  to  have 
this  for  me  on  Thursday,  the  24th. 

On  the  24th  Mr.  Atwell  called,  and  I  want  to  say  for  him  that  he 
impressed  me  as  being  a  venr  square,  honest  man,  very  much  in  earn- 
est about  doing  this  thing  if  he  could.  I  said,  '^  Mr.  Atwell,  what  is 
your  answer  ?  "  He  said, "  The  answer  is,  it  can  not  be  done."  I  said, 
"  What  is  the  reason  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  can  not  get  the  equipment,  and 
I  can  not  deliver  to  2,500  cellars  throughout  the  city.  My  under- 
standing with  the  city  was  that  I  was  to  take  this  coal  somewhere 
from  a  dock  and  put  it  on  city  property  at  certain  points  within  the 
citv  and  1^  the  people  come  for  it."  I  said,  "  You  would  not  expect 
anybody  on  the  upper  East  Side  to  send  one  of  their  children  or  one  of 
the  old  people  down  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  abutments  for  a  hundred- 
pound  bag  of  coal  to  save  10  cents?  They  have  to  have  this  coal  con- 
venient to  their  places,  just  as  they  would  their  groceries,  because 
they  can  not  afford  to  buy  in  large  lots.  You  say  that  you  can  not  do 
this? "  He  said, "  No ;  I  can  not  do  it.  I  will  simply  tell  you  frankly 
that  it  can  not  be  done;  there  is  not  time  to  do  it,  and  I  ao  not  want 
to  undertake  it." 

On  October  22  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  mayor : 

(The  letter  referred  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  309,"  and  is  here 
printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  309. 

City  of  New  York, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

October  22,  1918. 

Dkae  Mb,  Cooke  :  Your  letter  of  Ckrtober  19  is  received.  I  understand  that 
you  have  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Atwell,  whose  proposition  for  handling  the  coal  I 
have  submitted  to  you,  and  that  you  are  to  have  a  further  conference  with  him 
on  Thursday.  By  that  time  you  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  plan.  If  It  is  agreeable  and  convenient  for 
TOO,  let  OS  meet  at  this  office  on  Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Tell  Mr.  Atwell 
to  attend  also,  and  I  will  invite  the  city  chamberlain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Hylan,  Mayor. 
I>EL06  W.  Cooke,  Esq., 

State  Fuel  Administrator, 

149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

I  asknowledged  that  with  the  f  oUowing  letter : 
The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  310,"  and  is  here 
printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

i 

Exhibit  No.  310. 

October  14,  19ia 
Hon.  John  F.  Hylan, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

City  Hatt,  New  York. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Hylan  :  On  my  return  from  Washington  I  find  your  letter  of 
22d.    I  shall  be  at  your  office  to-morrow,  Friday,  afternoon  at  3  p.  m. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Federal  Fuel  Administration  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
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I  was  there,  but  I  did  not  notify  Mr.  Atwell,  because  he  had  told 
ine  that  he  could  not  handle  it,  but  the  mayor  bad  arranged  to  have 
him  present  with  Mr.  Johnson.  The  mayor  said  that  he  wanted  to 
see  what  he  could  do  toward  working  out  this  Atwell  plan.  I  said 
to  him  that  Mr.  Atwell  had  called  at  my  office  and  had  said  that  he 
would  not  carry  out  the  plan ;  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
for  him  to  give  the  service  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  mayor 
said,  "  How  about  that,  Atwell,"  and  Mr.  Atwell  replied,  "  That  is 
right.  If  I  could  get  the  labor,  or  if  I  could  get  priority  on  equip- 
ment, I  might  perhaps  get  the  stuff  together  m  six  weeks  to  do  it, 
but  I  can  not  undertake  to  do  this  thing  all  the  way  from  the  Bronx 
around  to  Brooklyn  and  all  these  other  places  in  that  way.  I  can 
deliver  it  at  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  at  various  points  of  city  property 
for  $1.50  a  ton,  and  that  is  what  I  said  I  would  do  and  tliat  is  about 
all  I  could  undertake  to  do."  The  mayor  said,  "  Why  should  he  not 
deliver  some  of  this  coal  at  these  spots  ?  "  I  said,  "  Because  it  is  dis- 
criminatory with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  it  is  impracticable 
because  these  people  can  not  come,  all  of  them,  to  get  this  cheaper 
coal."  I  said  that  it  would  not  be  a  creditable  Uiing  for  the  city  to 
do ;  that  the  city  had  not  the  machinery  set  up^  and  I  said.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  an  existing  method  of  keeping  these  people  sup- 
plied with  coal,  and  I  shall  undertake  to  give  them  the  coal,  because 
it  is  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  shall  work  T^ith  you  in  seeing  that 
these  people  get  their  coal,  and  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  keep 
the  price  down  if  you  do  not  think  the  city  can  properly  take  up  this 
cost  of  distribution." 

That  closed  the  interview.  We  went  out  and  the  city  chamberlain 
and  I  had  a  little  talk  in  the  anteroom  outside  of  the  mayor's  office. 
He  said,  "  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  in  earnest  in  this  proposition. 
I  am  convinced  that  you  are  going  to  do  the  job  and  so  is  the  mayor, 
and  if  you  will  put  out  a  statement  saying  that  you  and  the  mayor 
are  in  accord  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  coal  I  will 
promise  you  the  fullest  possible  support  of  the  city  administration 
with  regard  to  working  out  this  problem."  I  said,  "  Thank  you.  I 
will  put  out  such  a  statement  this  afternoon."  He  went  back  into  the 
mayor's  office  and  returned  in  about  two  minutes  and  held  out  his 
hand  and  said,  "  That  is  agreed,  Mr.  Cooke,  on  my  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man." That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  mayor  and  I,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  agreed  on  this  proposition  of  distributing  coal  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  little  further  question,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  price. 
When  the  advance  of  $1  a  ton  took  place  with  respect  to  all  domestic 
sizes  throughout  New  York  State  I  called  the  retail  coal  dealers 

Senator  Kenton.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  was  on  the  1st  of  November.  I  called  the  retail 
dealers  in  and  asked  their  cooi>eration  in  holding  down  the  price  to 
the  small  consumer.  If  the  price  had  been  allowed  to  go  along  it 
would  have  been  65  cents  per  100  in  the  cellars  instead  of  60  or  $1 
a  ton.  After  we  talked  the  thing  over  carefully  they  agreed  to  this; 
that  at  each  yard  they  would  be  willing  to  do  what  they  had  not  done 
generally  beJFore  throughout  the  city,  sell  in  100  pound  lots  to  people 
who  would  oall  for  it;  that  is,  people  who  might  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  the  yard.  If  it  was  not  safe  for  the  people  to  go  into  the 
yards  because  of  the  trucks  going  in  and  out,  they  would  establish  a 
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little  depot  immediately  ajoiriing  the  yard  where  that  coal  could  be 
conveniently  secured.  The  rate  on  that  would  be  55  cents,  called  for 
«t  the  yard. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  of  those  retail  dealers  have  you  in 
New  York,  approximately? 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  should  say  about  160. 

Mr.  ScHLET.  More  than  that  in  the  greater  city.    Over  200. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  are  independent  dealers? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Senator  Vahdaman.  How  much  coal  is  consumed  in  Greater  New 
York  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  allotment  for  the  city  is  8,000,000  tons  for  the 
coal  year,  April  to  April.  That  is  prepared  sizes,  domestic  sizes; 
such  coal  as  the  tenement  people  use  and  as  will  be  consumed. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  sufficient  to  keep  the  people  warm? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  going  to  require  the  greatest  possible  care  in 
the  consumption  of  that  coal  to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements, 
I  am  satisfied. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  that  a  certain  coal  company  agreed 
to  let  the  city  have  100,000  tons  at  cost  to  be  delivered  to  these  poor 
people,  provided  the  city  would  not  make  any  profit  upon  it.  That 
coal  was  to  be  held  in  reserve  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise.  What  objection  could  there  have  been  to  doing  that?  It 
wrtainly  would  have  brought  it  cheaper  to  these  peoples 

Mr.  Cooke.  Not  verv  much.  I  will  show  you  how  that  works 
out.  Take  the  100,000  tons  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  is 
said  to  have  promised  the  city  delivered  to  the  city  alongside  dock. 
Assume  that  it  is  chestnut  coal,  which  is  the  coal  that  the  poor  people 
want ;  for  you  understand  that  for  this  tenement  trade  you  must  pro- 
vide clean  coal,  you  must  give  them  something  that  will  burn,  some- 
thing that  T^ill  produce  heat ;  you  can  not  give  them  culm  and  slack 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  first  place,  and  they  have  sense  enough 
not  to  take  it  in  the  second  place,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  give  it 
to  them,  so  you  have  to  pve  them  the  best  coal  that  comes  into  the 
city,  and  you  should  do  it  always;  the  prepared  sizes,  the  stove  and 
nut  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  not  that  kind  of  coal  be  better  than 
nothing? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes.  certainly:  but  how  is  it  going  to  get  to  them; 
how  is  it  going  to  be  distributed  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  a  question  of  distribution  entirely.  Suppose  Mr. 
Atwell  had  received  from  the  city  this  coal  that  he  is  talking  about. 
He  would  have  paid  for  it  $7.65  k  ton  delivered  alongside.  I  do  not 
know  what  Dr.  Day  meant  by  the  words  "  at  cost."  There  is  a  price 
1 0.  b.  the  mine.  The  price  at  the  mine,  which  I  presume  the  Lenigh 
Valley  Sales  Co.  would  have  made  to  the  city  if  they  really  intended 
to  carry  out  the  agreement,  was  then  $5.15.  The  freight  rate  to  tide- 
water is  $1.90.  Tidewater  means  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  it  is 
dumped  into  boats.  The  trimming  charge,  dumping  it  into  the 
boat  and  trinmiing  the  boat,  is  $3  a  ton.    The  boat  rate  is  50  cents 
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and  the  war  tax  is  7  cents  a  ton,  making  the  rate  for  the  gross  ton 
$7.66.  When  that  coal  comes  ovet  to  the  local  distributor  in  New 
York,  it  is  converted  into  short  tons,  and  we  are  very  careful  to  try 
to  see  that  the  short-ton  rate  applies  on  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  short  ton  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Two  thousand  pounds,  as  against  the  gross-ton  weight 
of  2,240  pounds,  the  long  English  ton.  When  that  is  converted  into 
short  tons  the  price  is  reduc^  from  $7.65  to  $6.85,  alongside.  Sup- 
pose he  got  that  for  $6.85.  That  is  the  old  price,  but  on  the  advance 
it  would  be  $7.85.  Mr.  AtwelPs  price  Ho  the  city  for  delivering  the 
coal  was  $1.50  a  ton.  That  makes  $9.35  a  ton  delivered  at  some  place 
But  if  he  is  going  to  handle  it  he  must  make  some  arrangement  with 
a  dealer ;  he  must  have  some  arrangement  with  the  cellar  man — ^w^ith 
the  man  who  runs  the  basement.  Somebody  has  to  take  that  coal  and 
split  it  up  into  bags  and  peddle  it  out  as  the  people  come  in.  As  I 
said,  there  are  about  2,500  of  those  in  New  York.  If  he  is  going  to 
have  that  handled  in  the  cellars  he  certainly  would  have  to  pay  some- 
thing additional.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cellar  man  would  charge, 
if  he  would  do  business  with  him  at  all ;  but  suppose  he  charged  him 
$2  a  ton  as  his  profit  for  the  handling,  that  would  make  $11.35,  as 
against  $12  which  is  the  price  that  we  believe  coal  will  continuously 
be  delivered  for  to  the  people. 

Senator  VardamAn.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  going  to  have 
enough  coal  to  meet  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  am  going  to  have  enough  coal  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
people  in  New  York,  whether  anyone  else  gets  any  or  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  objection  could  there  have  been  to 
making  assurance  doubly  sure  and  permitting  the  city,  if  it  so  desired, 
to  protect  these  people  who  suffered  so  much  last  winter,  and  who 
were  unable  to  care  for  themselves?  What  objection  could  there 
have  been  to  permitting  them  to  have  this  coal  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Because  they  do  not  get  that  coal.  It  comes  in  piles 
over  the  citv. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  city  proposed  to  have  it  delivered.  The 
city  proposed  to  take  it  and  deliver  it  to  these  pek)ple.  The  thing  I 
can  not  imderstand  is,  why  there  should  have  been  any  objection  to 
permitting  that. 

Mr.  CooKE.  Because  it  takes  100,000  tons  of  prepared  sizes  of  coal 
out  of  the  general  distribution  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  have  got  to  look  out  for  all  of  the  people  there  and  give 
everybody  a  square  deal  and  not  give  preferential  treatment  to  the 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  a  special  coal  pile. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  vou  think  the  citv  had  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  certainly  did.  They  did  not  have  any  other 
idea,  because  they  had  not  figured  it  out  to  a  conclusion.  I  do  not 
believe  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  anything  in  his  heart 
but  the  right  thing  for  all  of  the  people. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand  that  some  people  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  very  largely.  We  need  not  waste  any  tears  about  peo- 
ple who  have  got  money.  It  is  the  poor  devil  who  has  nothing  that 
must  be  cared, for. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  the  poor  fellow  who  is  described  in  the 
tenement  houses  as  never  using  the  bathtub.    It  is  a  blot  upon  our 
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eivilization  that  such  a  condition  exists,  and  it  shows  that  somebody 
is  not  getting  his  part  of  the  products  of  human  toil. 
Mr.  Cooke.  Yes ;  and  we  propose  to  keep  them  warm. 
Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all  that  we  are  interested  in. 
Mr.  CooKE.  And  if  there  is  any  coal  mined  and  brought  to  the 
city  of  New  York  out  of  a  vast  supply  that  is  coming  in  there,  those 
people  are  going  to  be  cared  for  this  winter,  because  the  thing  is  in 
my  nands  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  that  you  and  the  mayor  are  in  perfect 
iccord  on  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  the  lafet  word  that  I  heard  from  the  mayor,  and 
I  have  his  assurance,  through  the  city  chamberlain,  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  that  he  sent — or  rather  that 
there  came,  and  I  suppose  tney  were  sent  by  the  mayor — the  corpora- 
tion counsel^  and  Dr.  Day  who  seems  to  have  special  charge  of  thiSy 
or  who  performs  this  particular  function,  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee? 
Mr.  Cooke.  Did  you  say  that  the  mayor  sent  them  ? 
Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he  did. 
Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  a  surprise  to  me.    I  have  told  you  the  truths 
so  far  as  my  understanding  of  the  matter  is  concerned.     I  do  not 
know  what  his  object- may  have  been  in  sending  down  here  these 
people. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  surveys  that 
the  mayor  had  made  by  the  police? 
Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  about  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  These  gentlemen  brought  that  report  here  as 
a  basis  on  which  this  request  was  made. 
Mr.  Cooke.  What  request  ? 

Venator  Vardaman.  That  is,  it  was  a  complaint  that  thev  were  not 
pmnitted  to  provide  adequate  coal  for  the  poor  people  of  New  York, 
in  an  emergency  that  might  arise  during  the  winter. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  gist  of  it  seems  to  be  this:  The  city  was 
providing  a  plan  whereby  the  poor  people  would  get  coal  practically 
at  cost. 
Mr.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  Federal  Fuel  A(Jministration  compelled 
thL«  coal  to  come  through  the  jobbers,  making  an  additional  profit, 
rt)?ting  the  poor  people  something  like  $3,000,000  more  for  their 
roal. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  that  proposition  from  a 
mctical  standpoint  of  their  being  able  to  make  that  distribution. 
You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  thing  is  to  give  these  people  their 
*^1.  They  can  not  go  walking  around  the  streets  of  New  York  to 
various  coal  piles  that  may  be  set  up  by  the  city  to  save  5  or  10 
'^ts  a  bucket,  per  hundred  pounds;  and  what  we  propose  to  do  is  to 
eivethem  a  clean  coal  and  see  that  they  are  regularly  supplied. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  coal  mines  producing 
wthracite  have  a  deficit  up  to  date  of  something  over  a  million 

Mr.  Cooke.  Do  you  mean  a  falling  off  in  their  production? 
Senator  B[enton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  are.  The  influenza  an<i 
the  celebration  of  our  glorious  victory  have  interfered  considerabh 
with  the  anthracite  mining,  and  the  number  of  cars  being  dumped  arj 
less  than  thejr  were. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  wondering  if  the  fact  that  there  is  such  fl 
deficit,  of  something  over  1,000,000  tons,  had  anything  to  do  with  th^ 
jnayor's  activities  in  trying  to  rearrange  this  plan? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Do  you  mean  within  the  last  few  da3's? 

Senator  IfExvox.  Yes. 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  last  see  the  mayor  or  the  cham 
berlain  ? 

Mr.  CooKE.  October  24.  , 

Senator  Kenyox.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  this  falling  ofl 
in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal,  do  you  think  your  provision^ 
will  still  be  able  to  take  care  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Cooke.  J  absolutely  know  it.  There  is  no  question  about  it  aj 
all.  Here  are  the  dumpings.  There  could  not  have  been  any  wors^ 
possible  condition  in  regard  to  mining  and  transpoilation  than  ex 
isted  in  January  of  last  year.  We  will  all  agree  to  that.  In  Januan 
the  coal  dumped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  was  77G  can 
of  anthracite  per  day  and  621  cars  of  bituminous,  a  total  of  1,391 
<»ars.  That  amounted  to  30,000  tons  a  day  of  anthracite.  That  was 
in  the  worst  time  we  have  ever  seen. 

Let  me  tell  you  our  line-up  for  this  year.  One  of  the  things  they 
could  not  cope  with  last  year  was  the  ice  in  the  river.  That  pre^ 
vented  their  boating  it  over.  I  was  able,  through  Gen.  Goethal^ 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  have  an  official  ice  breaker  appointed  tot 
New  York  Harbor.  He  is  Mr.  F.  D.  ITnderwood,  pi-esident  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  ice-breaking  condi- 
tions in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  he  has  done  a  lot  of  that  worl^ 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  knows  it  thoroughly.  He  has  author- 
ity to  commandeer  any  craft  within  the  harbor  and  to  keep  the  rivei] 
open  in  bringing  that  coal  across.  He  has  made  a  study  of  all  of  the 
coal  pockets  where  it  can  be  delivered.  If  there  is  anybody  in  th« 
world  who  can  do  that  job  this  winter,  he  will  do  it.  The  coal  is 
mined  to  be  distributed  to  these  people,  and  the  coal  is  going  to  come 
there.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world.  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  railroads  will  stop  running  or  that  the  miners  will  stop  mining. 
I  absolutely  know  that  we  are  m  a  position  to  take  care  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  would  not  have  had  the  nerve  to  go  to  the  mayor  and  tell 
him  that  I  was  going  to  assume  responsibility  for  this  thing  if  I  did 
not  think  that  I  had  something  back  of  me. 

Senator  Kekton.  This  question  has  been  suggested:  They  have 
produced  to-day  1,300,000  tons  less  of  anthracite  coal  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is,  in  the  entire  anthracite  region;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  anthracite 
coal? 

Mr.  Cooke.  New  York's  quota  of  that  reduction  is  not  anvtliing 
like  1,300,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No. 

Mr.  Cooke.  We  are  entitled  to  16,000,000  tons,  as  New  York's  pro- 
portion of  the  total  anthracite  production.    Now,  we  are  short  tq-day 
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possibly  350,000  tons  of  anthracite  through  the  State — perhaps  400,000 
tons-— due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  pushing  coal  to  New  England  to  get 
to  the  far-away  places,  to  get  it  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  to  Du- 
Itith  and  Superior,  to  keep  those  people  going.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that;  but  we  may  be  400,000  tons  short  to-day.  Now,  when  the^ 
Lakes  close,  New  York  is  considered  a  winter  market,  and  those  pre- 
pared sizes  that  are  going  up  the  Lakes  turn  toward  New  York.  That 
is  the  thing  that  we  have  to  look  forward  to  for  the  winter's  supply, 
tnd  we  undoubtedly  are  going  to  get  it. 

So  far  as  conservation  is  concerned,  I  am  trying  to  save  coal — that 
is.  domestic  sizes  of  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  you  go  into  that,  you  had  this  same  con- 
dition last  year,  did  you  not,  of  the  Lakes  closing  and  New  York 
becominjg  a  winter  market,  just  the  same? 

ilr.  Cooke.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  we  did  not  have  the  control 
of  the  coal  coming  to  the  city  of  New  York  that  the  State  administra- 
tor has  to-day.  That  is,  Mr.  Wiggin,  wlio  was  my  predecessor,  could 
not  say.  to  Mr.  Bums:  •'  You  can  not  have  that  \)oat  of  coal  that  is- 
up  at  your  dock  for  delivery  to  somebody  up  on  the  upper  west  side^ 
I  vant  that  coal  for  the  emergency  pool,  to  be  peddled  out  in  1-toni 
lots  to  such  people  as  I  designate  to  do  it "  ;  and  that  is  what  I  am. 
going  to  do. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  more  authority  this  year? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Absolutely ;  there  is  no  question  of"  it  whatever.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  supply  of  anthracite  for  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  State  of  New  York  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, and  I  have  authority  to  take  that  coal  and  place  it  where 
it  seems  best  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  it.  I  have 
given  the  Mayor  my  assurance  that  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  people  ol  New  York,  and,  by  George,  I  am  going  to  do  it ! 

Senator  Kenton.  In  the  purchase  of  coal,  can  the  i;nan  who  has 
the  money  go  to  the  dealer  and  get  all  the  coal  he  wants  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  He  can  not.  The  Fuel  Administration — and  this  was 
Wfore  I  got  into  it — arranged  that  those  who  desired  coal  for  the 
coming  season  must  file  cards  with  the  dealers  from  whom  they 
'isnally  got  their  supply,  for  their  coming  winter's  requirements;  that 
"0  those  cards  there  might  be  delivered,  as  fast  as  the  dealer  was 
able  to  supply  it,  two-thirds  of  the  winter's  requirements;  and  then 
liter  on,  as  the  flow  of  coal  became  more  easy,  they  could  get  their 
:idditional  supply.  I  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  dealers'  cards 
*^rly  in  October  to  see  if  that  rule  had  been  complied  with,  and  the 
enteral  observance  of  that  rule  was  really  remarkable.  There  were 
some  cases  where  dealers  had  overdelivered.  I  had  to  fine  one  coal 
man  a  thousand  dollars  for  delivering  the  full  requirement  of  coal 
because  he  got  the  money  for  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  we  held 
fines  over  their  heads,  and  we  held,  furthermore,  the  patriotic  con- 
sideration. 

Senator  Ejcnyon.  The  old  customers  can  not  get  more  than  two- 
thirds? 

Mr.  Cooke.  No;  nobody. 

Smator  Kenton.  Nobody  can  get  more  than  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Nobody  can  get  more  than  two-thirds,  or  if  he  does  he 
is>  subject  to  a  fine.    I  have  no  brief  for  the  coal  dealers.    I  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  peddler  is  nothing  to  me.  The  coal 
dealer  is  nothing  to  me.  The  people  are  eveiything  to  me,  and  I 
propose  to  do  this  job  in  their  interest;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  you  fined  some  of  the  coal  dealers,  or 
one  of  them? 

Mr.  CooKE.  Yes.;  Henry  Henken,  who  disregarded  flagrantly  the 
rules  of  the  Administration.    I  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Kenton.  Under  what  law  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  CooKE.  That  is,  we  allowed  him  to  make  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross.  We  investigated  every 
one  of  these  cases,  and  where  they  were  not  susceptible  of  proper  ex- 

Slanation  we  warned  them;  but  we  made  a  wholesome  example  of 
[r.  Henken. 

Senator  KIenton.  I  am  interested  to  know  imder  what  law  you 
fined  him. 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  shall  have  to  refer  you  to  my  attorney,  Mr.  Davis,  for 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  not  a  technical  fine.  The  system,  if  it  interests 
you,  is  that  where  charges  of  alleged  violations  are  made,  the  charges 
are  reduced  to  writing,  and  all  the  reports  are  investigated ;  and  then 
the  alleged  violator  is  notified,  so  that  he  may  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity,to  explain  the  charges  against  him.  This  particular  case  came 
to  me.  Mr.  Henken  called,  and  I  went  over  with  great  particularity 
all  the  facts ;  and  I  told  him  that  under  the  system  that  had  been  de- 
vised here  in  Washington  to  establish  uniformity  of  procedure 
throughout  the  States  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  States,  the  Federal 
fuel  administrator  for  the  State  had  the  privilege,  in  lieu  of  sending 
on  the  documents  to  Washington  for  disposition  there,  of  allowing 
him,  the  alleged  violator,  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  local  branch 
of  the  American  Eed  Cross  Society  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  upon  his  signing  a  written  consent  in  duplicate  that  the  State 
administrator  should  have  that  power. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Suppose  he  had  not  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  would  not  have  fined  him. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  would  have  taken  his  license  away  ! 

Dr.  Davis.  Well,  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  this  case ;  he  signed 
the  consent  in  duplicate,  and  then  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  all  the  facts  laid  before  him,  and  he  filled  in  the  blank  in  a 
notice  that  we  sent  Mr.  Henken,  saying  that  he  had  the  privilege  of 
contributing  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  local  society  of  the  Red  Cross, 
;and  he  also  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  Washington  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  case  made  by  the  administrator  for  the  State  and  to 
sijgnify  whether  he  desired  to  appeal  or  not;  and  he  signified  that  he 
did  not.  His  check  came  and  was  given  to  the  Eed  Cross,  and  the 
papers  were  all  filed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  are  not  questioning  your  procedure  at  all. 
We  rather  favor  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Cooke? 

Mr.  CooKE.  No ;  nothing  more,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Cooke,  you  have  had  experience  in  the  coal 
business.  Do  you  think  the  prices  that  are  being  charged  for  coal  are 
fair? 
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Mr.  Cooke.  You  mean  the  retail  price  ? 

Senator  B^enyox.  Yes.  Is  the  retailer  making  money  out  of  it  to 
any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  yes;  the  retailer  makes  a  margin  of  profit,  of 
coarse,  out  of  his  general  distribution  of  coal,  but  in  foregoing  the 
privilege  of  raising  the  price  to  the  peddler  of  coal  he  makes  prac- 
tically no  margin  of  profit  on  the  peddler  coal.  There  is  a  margin 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Administrator  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
coal  alongside  dock.  In  New  York  it  is  $2.25.  That  $2.25  covers  all 
the  cost  of  the  retail  dealer  in  lifting  the  coal  from  the  boat  into  his 
coal  pockets.  It  includes  his  degradation,  the  breakage-up  of  the 
coal,  the  loss  in  it ;  it  includes  his  cost  of  keeping  it  in  his  yard,  in 
storing  it,  and  delivering  it  by  truck  in  1-ton  lots  or  more — what 
we  call  sidewalk  deliver^'.  Now,  out  of  that  we  note  every  item  of 
cost  to  the  dealer,  and  give  him  a  little  profit  on  top  of  that.  It 
averaged  thirty-odd  centS  a  ton,  absolute  profit. 

Senator  Vardamax.  What  is  the  total  profit  that  he  makes? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  the  volume  he 
handles,  of  course.  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  on  a  ton. 

Mr.  CooKE.  About  thirty-odd  cents — ^25  or  30  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  a  struggle  with  you  in  these  times  to  get 
sufficient  coal  for  the  people  of  New  York,  is  it? 

Mr.  CooKE.  Yes,  Senator;  I  will  say  it  is  a  struggle.  I  have  felt 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  put  so  much  coal 
over  into  New  England,  for  example,  ahead  of  us.  That  is  a  Ques- 
tion of  distribution ;  that  is  done  here  at  Washington ;  but  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  get  it  back.  I  believe  that  we  can  conserve  coal  in 
various  ways  that  will  give  us  more  prepared  sizes. 

For  example,  an  apartment  building  nas  got  in  an  order  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  domestic-size  coal.  I  made  a  canvass  of  every  one 
of  those  buildings  in  New  York  City,  store  buildings,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  put  them  on  steam-size  coal — this  cheaper  coal,  if  you 
please,  that  they  can  "bum — so  as  to  save  the  domestic  sizes,  and  I 
nope  to  be  able  in  that  way  to  save  in  domestic  sizes  for  the  use  of 
the  homes  in  New  York  any  shortage  that  may  occur  through  the 
lack  of  mining,  or  the  influenza,  or  whatever  has  caused  it.  In  other 
words,  we  are  constantly  working  to  save  domestic  sizes  of  coal  by 
the  use  of  substitutes.  Bituminous  coal,  as  you  know,  is  now  very 
plentiful. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  use  that  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cooke.  We  do  not  use  that  in  New  York — not  in  the  city :  ex- 
cept that  we  may,  I  think,  where  the  plant  is  especialljr  equippea  for 
it,  mix  a  considerable  proportion  of  small-size  anthracite  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  bitmninous  and  thereby  not  violate  the  city  ordi- 
nances, which,  of  course,  we  do  not  propose  to  do.  But  every  con- 
servation method  that  we  can  introduce  to  save  coal  for  the  homes  we 
ire  trying  to  bring  in. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  the  coal  going  into  New  England? 
Have  they  a  sufficient  supply  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  have^  I  think,  a  very  adequate  supply.  Senator. 
I  judge  it  in  this  way :  Last  summer  they  felt  that  they  must  have 
30,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  were  down  here  at  Washing- 
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ton  begging  for  that  and  saying  that  they  could  not  get  along  with 
any  less.  They  voluntarily  reduced  that  within  the  last  two  weeks 
to  27,000,000  tons,  and  I  think  New  England  is  absolutely  hooded 
with  bituminous  coal  to-day.  That  is  my  opinion.  Now,  you  and  I 
know  that  when  it  comes  to  keeping  warm  you  can  bum  bituminous 
coal,  but  sometimes  we  have  not  had  it  to  biim.  Com  makes  a  good, 
hot  fire.  If  New  England  does  not  get  the  full  supply  of  anthra- 
cite that  they  think  they  are  entitled  to,  they  have  got  plenty  of 
bituminous  coal  over  there  to  bum,  and  there  are  no  city  ordinances 
against  it,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  the  plan  of  sending  anthracite 
coal  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  wish  you  would  use  your  influence  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  get  more  hard  coal  for  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  am  afraid  it  can  not  be  done  this  winter,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  it  for  next  winter,  because  I 
think  the  distribution  and  the  production  would  be  such  as  to  justify 
it.    I  thinkyou  ought  to  have  coal  out  there. 

Senator  ^nyon.  Do  you  think  this  coal  situation  is  going  to  get 
better  or  worse? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  think  it  is  going  to  get  better,  absolutely.  After  this 
coal  year  I  think  it  is  going  to  set  distinctly  better. 

Senator  KIenyon.  Have  you  been  in  the  anthracite  region?  Have 
you  ever  studied  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  been  all  through  it.  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  coal  mines.  My  first  interest  was  down  in  a  little 
town  in  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  going  down  in  the  pits  there  in  the 
old  bituminous  coal  district,  going  over  the  plans  of  production,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  never  owned  a  dollar's  worth  of  coal  stock 
and  never  had  anything  directly  to  do  with  coal  mining. 

Senator  Kenyon  (to  Senator  Vardaman).  Have  you  anything 
more  to  ask  Mr.  Cooke  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  not  anything  m<5re. 

I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  the  people  who  represent 
these  large  interests  want  to  digest  my  propositions  that  I  have  now 
drafted  according  to  the  request  of  Senator  Vardaman,  I  have  them 
here.  I  will  submit  them  now  and  they  can  think  them  over  until 
to-morrow. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Wilhelm 
have  those  published  in  the  record  and  these  gentlemen  can  see  them 
and  look  at  them  early  in  the  morning  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  They  can  see  them  now. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  all  right;  just  give  them  to  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  make  the  record  complete,  then,  Mr.  Wil- 
helm, you  submit  drafts  of  three  bills  that  you  would  like  to  see 
Congress  adopt? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes;  three  bills  that  I  know  will  largely  relieve 
this  situation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  will  have  those  published  in  the  record.  Do 
any  of  you  gentlemen  desire  to  see  those  oills? 

(A  newspaper  reporter  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
bills.) 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  want  the  newspaper*  men  to  have  them,  too. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all  right;  let  the  newspaper  men  have 
them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  have  an  extra  copy  for  the  newspaper  men,  if 
they  will  take  those,  and  these  are  the  copies  I  intended  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

(The  drafts  of  bills  above  referred  to  were  marked,  respectively, 
^Exhibit  No.  311,"  "  Exhibit  No.  312,"  and  "  Exhibit  No.  313,"  and 
ire  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  311. 

AK  ACT  To  prevent  interstate  transportation  companies  from  carrying  anthracite  coal 
of  companies  that  prevent  Independent  operators  and  operating  lessees  from  mining 
adjacent  territory  tnat  can  be  mined  to  the  best  advantage  by  such  independent  oper- 
ttors  or  operating  lessees. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  on  and  after  January  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
vhich  mine  anthracite  coal  or  hold  stock,  bonds,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  any 
cumpany  or  companies  which  mine  anthracite  coal,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
tniutport  anthracite  coal  for  companies  which  have  refused  to  permit  an  inde- 
pfodent  operator  or  operating  lessee  to  win  coal  from  territory  under  or  adja- 
«nt  to  the  workings  of  such  independent  operator  or  oi)erttting  lessee  when 
the  said  undeveloped  and  unmined  territor>'  can  not  be  worked  to  the  same 
ftdrantage  by  the  landlord  or  other  lessee  of  the  landlord. 

Szc.  2.  In  order  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fail- 
ore  of  any  transportation  company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  comply 
Tith  the  provisions  of  this  law.  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  inter- 
«ute  commerce,  the  authorized  representative  of  all  independent  operators 
tod  operating  lessees  shall  be  required,  on  or  before  September  first,  nineteen 
houdred  and  nineteen,  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  questlon- 
Cftires  which  shall  have  been  provided  by  said  Secretary  of  Commerce,  full 
Information  as  to  anthracite  coal  lands  under  or  adjacent  to  those  of  such 
iiakpendent  operators  or  (H)erating  lessees,  together  with  detail  maps  and 
plaos  of  the  coal  seams  under  operation  by  the  Independent  operators  or 
epentiDg  leasees,  and  the  adjacent  territory. 

Spc.  3.  That  all  Independent  operators  and  operating  lessees  shjtll  file  with 
the  said  Secretary  of  Commerce  exact  information  as  to  the  anthracite  coal 
kuds  ander  or  adjacent  to  their  operations,  setting  forth  fully  who  own  the  same 
i&d  whether  his  or  their  operations  can  best  win  the  coal  from  said  territory 
xml  whether  the  right  to  mine  such  coal  has  been  sought  and  refused. 

i^ir.  4.  That  where  the  Information  ellc.ted  by  such  questionnaires  indi- 
rttes  tliat  the  interstate  transportation  companies  are  preventing  independ- 
'st  operators  or  operating  lessees  from  mining  coal  from  lands  that  can 
be  more  advantageously  mined  by  such  Independent  operators  or  operating 
.wsees.  the  facts  shall  be  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  re- 
sdred  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  neces&ary  to  enforce  the  provls'ons 
•  f  this  law. 
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^  ACT  To  prevent  interstate  transportation  companies  from  carrying  anthracite  coal 
■poa  wUeh  the  total  snm  paid  by  the  operating  lessee  in  royalty,  commission,  or 
^•■41  exceeds  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

fk  it  enacted,  etc..  That  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nlne- 
^*«L  iU  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  which  mine 
u>thndte  coal,  or  hold  stock,  bonds,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  any  company 
"T  cootpanles  which  mine  anthracite  coal,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  transport 
otiindte  coal  upon  which  the  total  sum  paid  by  the  operating  lessee  in 
^Vt\tj,  commissions,  or  bonus  exceeds  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Sk.  2.  In  order  that  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
Mr  transportation  company  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  to  comply  with 
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the  provisions  of  this  law,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  authorized  representatives  of  all  mining  operations,  and  the 
lessors  and  lessees  of  all  anthracite  properties  shall  be  required,  on  or  before 
April  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce full  information  on  questionnaires  which  shall  have  been  provided  by 
the  said  Secretary  of  CJommerce. 

Sec.  3.  That  where  the  information  elicited  by  such  questionnaires  indicates 
the  possibility  of  any  violation  of  this  law,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  the  tacts  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Attorney  General  be.  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  proceed  against  all  offenders  against  this  law. 


Exhibit  No.  313. 

AN  ACT  To  prevent  Interstate  transportation  companies  from  carrying  anthracite  ro«i 
for  operating  lessees  who  fall  to  develop  the  properties  held  by  them  under  lease  for 
five  years  or  more. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  on  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate  conmierce,  which 
mine  anthracite  coal,  or  hold  stock,  bonds,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  any 
company  oi;  companies  which  mine  anthracite  coal,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
transport  anthracite  coal  for  confpanies  which  have  held  two  hundred  or  more 
acres  of  anthracite  coal  land  under  lease  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more 
without  developing  the  same,  where  the  failure  to  develop  the  leased  property 
is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  lessee.  The  utilization  of  coal  lands  held  under 
lease,  whether  for  mining  coal,  or  for  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  gangways,  breasts, 
chambers,  passageways,  airways,  breakers,  fan  houses,  pumps,  and  water  lifts, 
shall  be  considered  a  development  of  the  leased  property. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  failure 
of  any  transportation  company  engaged  in  interstate  coounerce  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  the  authorized  representatives  of  all  mining  operations,  and 
the  lessors  and  lessees  of  all  anthracite  properties  shall  be  required,  on  or 
before  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  full  information  on  questionnaires  which  shall  have  been  provided 
by  the  said  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  3.  That  where  the  Information  elicited  by  such  questionnaires  indicates 
the  possibility  of  any  violation  of  this  law,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  proceed  against  all  offenders  against  this  law. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  November  30,  1918,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 

SUCOMMITTEE  OF  THE   CoMMITrEE  ON   MaNUTACTTJRES, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock* 
a.  m.  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the  Capitol, 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Reed  (chairman),  Vardaman,  and  Kenyon. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  I  am  obliged  to  be  absent  for  a 
^ho^t  time.     Will  you  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness? 

TESTIMONY  0?  MS.  MICHAEL  F.  BTTENS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Kenyon.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Michael  F.  Bums. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Burns.  No.  16  East  Sixty-third  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  Burns.  Coal  dealer ;  president  of  Bums  Bros. 

Senator  E^enyon.  Burns  feros.  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  BIenyon.  Do  you  have  a  number  of  coal  yards? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  have  about  25. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  coal  business? 

Mr.  Burns.  Since  1881. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  yards  are  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  are  in  Greater  New  York  and  in  Jersey. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  the  coal  companies  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  any  stock  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no;  they 
missed  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  missed  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Apparently. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  know  it  if  they  had,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  instead  of  stating  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  belief,  vou  state  that  they  have  none? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.    Of  course,  it  is  only  my  knowledge.    I  could 
not  swear  that  they  did  not,  because  they  might  have  it  under  cover. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  yes.    What  is  your  capital  stock  ? 
Mr.  Burns.  About  $9,000,000. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  spread  around,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  well  distributed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  far  as  you  know,  none  of  the  large  coal  op- 
erators are  stockholders  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  BuKNS.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  because  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  am  not  able  to  set  coal  from  them,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
best  evidences  in  the  world  that  they  are  not  very  much  interested. 
When  I  say  that  I  mean  that  I  am  getting  no  favors. 

Senator" Kenyon.  You   handle   oath   anthracite   and  bituminous 

coal? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Prior  to  the  war,  what  was  your  system  of  dis- 
tribution in  New  York? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  same  as  it  it  to-day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  made  no  changes  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Made  no  changes  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  time  the  Fuel  Administrator  took  con- 
trol, were  there  not  new  regulations  for  business? 

Mr.  Burns.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  were  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  there  were  regulations  put  into 
effect,  but  thev  were  practicallv — ^most  of  them  were  along  the  lines 
I  had  been  following  as  regards  fixing  prices. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  directors.  How 
large  a  board  of  directors  have  you  f 

Mr.  Burns.  Fifteen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  of  vour  directors  also  directors  in  anv 
of  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  None  of  vour  directors,  then,  are  directors  in 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  know  about  that,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  would  be  apt  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes.  What  difficulties  did  you  have  last  winter 
in  supplying  coal  to  the  trade  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  we  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting  coal 
enough  to  take  care  of  them,  and  when  it  got  on  the  other  side  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  bring  it  across.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  we  arranged  to  bring  coal  through  the  Pennsylvania 
tunnel.  One  day  that  was  particularly  bad;  that  is,  apparently  ver>' 
bad,  the  hotels  and  a  lot  of  other  large  concerns,  hospitals,  and  other 
large  things,  being  practically  out  of  coal,  they  landed  this  coal  over 
in  the  Sunnyside  yards,  and  we  went  over  there  and  had  men  mining 
it  out  and  bring  it  to  New  York  over  the  Queens  Borough  bridge. 
We  worked  night  and  day,  and  never  stopped,  Sundays,  or  any  other 
times. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  get  your  anthracite  coal;  from 
what  source? 

Mr.  Burns.  From  practically  everybody  who  sells  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  practically  everybody  who  sells  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  from  practically  everybody  who  sells  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion— the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  mine  ? 
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Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Last  winter  what  were  those  prices! 

Mr.  Burns.  I  can  not  recall  at  this  minute  just  what  they  were. 

Senator  Kxnton.  The  prices  were  definitely  fixed? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  the  prices  fixed  at  which  you  could  sell 
coal  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  To  other  people  in  the  trade? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burns,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  the  prices  fixed  at  which  you  could  sell  to 
the  consumer — the  rate  of  pront  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  rate  of  profit? 

Mr.  Burns.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  $1.90  for  the  small  sizes 
and  $2.10  for  pea  and  bituminous  and  $2.50  for  the  domestic  sizes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  take,  we  will  say,  a  ton  of  domestic  coal 
and  trace  it  through  from  the  mine  as  it  was  coming  to  you.  There 
was  no  jobber  between  you  and  the  mine  operator,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  aimed  not  to  have  one,  but  there  generally  are  at 
times  when  there  is  a  stringency — what  they  know  as  a  jobber. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  those  jobbers  come  in? 

Mr.  Burns.  Through  necessity. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Through  necessity? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  are  a  necessity,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
dealers  have  very  little  capital.  The  jobbers  taie  the  chances  of 
selling  the  coal  and  getting  their  money  out  of  it,  and  they  have  been 
charging  up,  when  everything  was  high  and  they  had  to  have  more 
to  Uve,  to  10  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  EIenyon.  A  corporation  like  yours,  with  $9,000,000  capital, 
would  not  need  any  such  aid  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  would  be  need,  because  he  gets  a  certain  amount 
of  coal.  That  is  unavoidable.  He  takes  coal  in  the  summer  time 
and  in  the  winteitinie  he  has  that  and  sells  it  to  me  or  to  somebody 
else. 

S^iator  Kjenyon.  Are  there  larger  jobbers  than  you  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  are  no  retailers,  and  there  are  no  jobbers  that 
come  anywhere  near  me  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  why  I  can  not  get  it  through  my  head 
why  you  need  anybody  except  you  to  handle  it,  then. 

Mr.  Burns.  It  has  been  nxed,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
special  reason  why  it  should  be  eliminated. 

Scoiator  KENTON.  It  has  be^n  fixed  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  By  the  man  being  in  the  Dusiness. 

Senator  Kenyon.  By  the  man  being  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Burns.  He  takes  the  coal  and  buys  it,  and  he  is  very  much 
better  able  to  pay  for  it  than  the  average  coal  dealer.  Then  his  credit 
is  unquestioned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  buys  it,  and  then  he  in  turn  would  sell  to  you, 
you  ^y  ? 
Mr.  Burns.  At  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton. 

Sodator  Kenton.  So  that  you  have  simply  got  between  the  opera- 
tor and  yotirself  an  unnecessary  handler  of  the  coal  ? 
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Mr.  Burns.  In  my  case  the  amount  is  very,  very  small. 

Senator  Kenton.  Very  small  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  buy  ttom  them  at  all.  Then  there 
are  a  lot  of  coal  operators 

Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  get  this  other  straightened  out.  When 
you  do  buy  from  them  it  is  in  tmies  of  stress? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  GeneraUy  you  buy  directly  from  the  operator? 

Mr,  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  different  operating  companies  in 
anthracite  coal  are  there  that  you  buy  from  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  buy  from  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre,  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  the  Dixon  & 
Eddy,  representing  the  Scranton  Co.,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson^ 
Williams  &  Peters,  representing  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  railroad  do  they  represent? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  do  not  represent  a  railroad.  They  have  a  rail- 
road, by  the  way,  but  it  does  not  come  to  New  York.  It  is  a  small 
lateral  railroad  that  lands  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  just  where. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Most  of  these  companies  are  representing  a 
steam  railroad,  then  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Most  of  those  companies;  yes;  that  is  probably  true- 
They  have  changed  their  methods  entirely.  The  railroad  does  not 
sell  the  coal;  they  sell  it  through  a  sales  agent,  and  they  own  the  coal 
land.    There  is  no  question  on  that  point. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  but  this  anthra- 
cite coal  is  controlled  by  a  few  railroad  companies  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know  that  for  a  fact,  and  I  could  not  state  it, 
but  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  you  pay  for 
your  coal  to  these  different  companies? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  a  little  difference  from  time  to  time — 5  to  10 
cents.   There  are  on  the  small  sizes  quite  marked  differences. 

Senator  Kjinyon.  Has  that  always  been  true  since  you  have  been  in 
the  business? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  were  some  of  them  that  would  sell  less  than 
the  others,  occasionally. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Generally,  however,  the  prices  are  all  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  same  anyhow. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  they  are  not  the  same,  there  has  been  a 
mistake  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  because  some  man  wants  to 
sell  a  little  more  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  wish  you  would  come  back  to  the  proposition 
I  suggested  and  take  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal — we  will  say,  chest- 
nut— from  the  mine,  showing  the  different  profits  that  are  added  to 
it  up  to  the  time  the  consumer  gets  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We 
will  take,  for  instance,  one  of  these  tenement  houses. 

Mr.  Burns.  You  mean  poor  people? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  guess  we  will  bring  it  down  first  to  you,  and 
then  we  will  start  from  there. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  believe  I  have  a  little  information  here  that  will 
help  you  in  that  particular.    The  price  that  we  are  paying  to-day  for 
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white  ash  coal  on  chestnut  size  is  $6.95  at  the  mines.  The  freight 
rate  to  tidewater  is  $1.90  at  the  upper  ports  and  $1.85  for  the  lower 
ports. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  mines,  for  instance?  How  far  is  that  from 
the  tidewater? 

Mr.  BuBNs.  I  think  that  is  the  individual  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  $1.90  freight  is  over  what  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  would  be  over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  the  Ontario  &  Western  or  the  New  Jersey  Central. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Wher^  is  that  coal  coming  from  that  pays  $1.90 
freight? 

ifr.  Burns.  It  comes  from  the  Wyoming  region,  Wilkes-Barre^ 
or  Scranton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  $1.90  is  the  freight  to  tidewater  at  New 
York? 

Mr.  Burns.  Thtit  is  what  it  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  miles  is  it?  * 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know.  That  price  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. While  the  railroads  had  it  themselves  they  only  allowed  $1.45. 
When  the  railroads  were  running  the  business  that  was.  When  the 
Government  took  hold  of  it  they  found  it  necessary  to  charge  that 
much  additional. 

Senator  Kenyon.  $1.90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Burns.  $1.90  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Give  me  the  items  to  be  added  to  that  ton  of 
roal? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  $8.85  on  board.  The  Government  tax  on  that 
would  be  .570  and  the  water  freight  is  50  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  any  more  since  the  Government  took  con- 
trol of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  is  responsible  for  it  ex- 
cept the  Shipping  Board.  There  was  a  strike  on  and  the  men  wanted 
more  pay,  and  they  thought  it  justified  the  boat  owners  or  the  trans- 
portation people  in  charging  50  cents.  That  is  an  increase  in  freights 
of  practicallv  30  cents  a  ton.  The  boat  captains  were  then  getting 
Mo.  Now  tney  want  $125  month  and  eight  hours  a  day,  and  they 
^11  get  it  if  they  insist  upon  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  are  some  carrier  charges  to  be  added  to 
that  to  get  the  coal  to  your  yard  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  a  tax  on  that  of  IJ  cents.  That  makes  the 
-^  $9.42  a  gross  ton. 

Sttiator  BSnyon.  When  it  gets  into  your  yards? 

Mr.  Burns.  To  get  it  into  my  yards,  to  cover  the  degredation,  we 
%ire  it  will  cost  35  cents  a  ton,  at  the  minimum,  when  the  coal  is 
averaging  fair.    That  makes  it  $9.77. 

.  Senator  Kenyon.  That  you  say  is  the  cost  of  this  ton  of  coal  when 
Jt  gets  into  your  yard  ? 

ilr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Ready  to  go  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Burns.  Except  that  it  has  got  to  be  screened. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  add  any  charge  for  that? 

Mr.  Bcrns.  That  is  an  impossible  thing  to  say.  It  de}>ends  entirely 
fiJ  the  way  the  coal  runs.  It  costs  us  to  screen  our  coal  18  cents  a 
^on.  That  is,  the  dirt  in  it  amounted  to  18  cents  a  ton. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  a  part  of  your  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  that  is  a  part  of  our  allowance  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, so  that  it  should  not  properly  ffo  in  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  profits  are  you  allowed  on  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRNSi.  $2.25  a  net  ton.  That  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  net 
tons. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  This  is  just  1  ton? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  have  a  table  here  that  tells  the  story.  We  never 
anticipated  that  it  would  go  up  so  high;  $9.75  would  be  $6.79,  and 
that  makes  $8.71,  which  would  be  $8.73  a  net  ton.  You  put  the 
^.25. onto  that,  though  that  is  hardly  fair,  because  that  is  the  indi- 
vidual price.    Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  company  coal. 

Senator  ICenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  Old-line  companies,  people  who  have  been  selling  the 
coal.  The  Fuel  Administrator  had  allowed  a  difference  of  75  cents  a  ton 
between  the  individual  operator  and  the  companies.  The  individual 
operator  means  the  man  who  owns  the  colliery,  although  it  may  be 
a  company — but  a  small  one. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  difference  will  that  make  in  the  figures? 

Mr.  Burns.  A  difference  of  75  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Figure  it  up. 

Mr.  Burns.  $9.77,  less  75  cents,  which  is  $9.02  a  gross  ton,  or  $8.05. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  to  that  you  add  a  profit? 

Mr.  Burns.  To  that  we  add  a  profit  of  $2.25.    That  makes  it  $10.30. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  the  price  you  sell  that  coal  for  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  the  price  we  are  gelling  it  for  to-day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  customer,  who  has  been  a  customer  of  yours 
in  past,  can  go  and  get  any  amount  of  coal  he  wants  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  he  can  not.  That  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator.  He  could  get  two-thirds  of  his  entire  require- 
ment for  the  winter;  but  he  can  not  do  it  any  more. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  you  get  at  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  He  tells  us  what  his  requirements  are,  and  we  check 
it  up — if  we  have  been  selling  him  in  the  past.  We  have  to  take 
his  word  for  it  more  or  less. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  sold  him  in  the  past  and,  in  a  way,  you 
can  check  on  what  he  says  he  wants? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  comes  and  gets  his  coal  at  that  figure — I 
wish  you  would  take  a  ton  of  that  coal  and  take  it  over  to  a  tenement 
house. 

Mr.  Burns.  We  do  not  make  any  difference  as  between  tenement 
houses. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  dump  it  on  the  sidewalk  anywhere,  and  they  have 
to  take  care  of  it  themselves. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  what  about  these  cellars;  what  do  you  do 
about  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  do  not  sell  them  at  all  for  the  reason  that  an  ele- 
ment has  crept  into  that  business  that  can  do  it  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  we  can. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  that  element? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  known  as  the  wagon  man  in  our  vocabulary. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BuENS.  A  man  who  has  a  broken-down  old  horse  and  who 
would  buy  a  wagon  from  me,  say,  which  I  have  ceased  to  cohsider 
uaefol,  but  which  he  will  get  along  with.  A  man  handling  his  own 
business  can  do  it  better  tlian  he  can  when  he  has  to  hire  other 
people.  We  are  up  against  the  unions.  Our  men  will  only  make  a 
certain  number  of  trips  a  day.  We  have  to  pay  them  what  those 
fellows  would  consider  a  fair  day's  pay  for  their  horse  and  wagon 
in  the  past. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  those  wages  have  g:one  up? 

Mr.  Burns.  And  that  has  eliminated  entirely  our  single-ton  de- 
liveries. It  is  an  expensive  thing.  We  can  not  make  more  than  six 
trips  a  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  do  any  single-ton  deliveries? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  do  more  or  less,  but  not  to  that  class  of  trade. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  they  get  their  coal? 

Mr.  Burns.  From  the  coal  dealers  all  along  the  river  front ;  every- 
one has  hisproportion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  these  different  yards  of  yours,  do  they  sell  to 
this  class  of  trade? 

Mr.  Burns.  Entirely.  Anybody  who  comes  for  coal  to  our  yards 
can  receive  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  make  deliveries? 

llr.  Burns.  If  those  people  come  to  us,  we  do,  but  these  Jewish 
and  Italian  chaps  cut  the  hfe  right  out  of  us  and  if  we  should  at- 
tempt to  sell  them  they  would  lower  their  price.    We  used  to  do  that 

business. 
Senator  Kenyon.  About  how  many  tons  of  this  anthracite  coal 

do  vou  handle? 
Jir.  Buries.  We  handle  between  three  and  three  and  a  quarter 

million  tons. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  the  lar^^est  coal  operators 

Mr.  Burns.  Some  people  say  in  the  world,  but  I  doubt  that  very 

mnch. 
Senator  Kenyon.  You  also  handle  bituminous  coal  i 
Mr.  Burns.  That  is  including  the  bituminous.    Our  bituminous 

handling  is  very  light,  because  they  will  not  allow  you  to  use  it  in 

A^ew  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  proportion  of  the  three  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion tons  would  you  say  was  bituminous  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  should  say  less  than  half  a  million  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  in  any  event  you  handle  about  three  million 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Close  on  to  that      ^  ^^  ^^  .v^o 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  capital  is  $9,000,0001 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  ^^r.^      x  n 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  allowed  a  profit  of  $2.26  a  ton  on  aU 

Mr.  Burns.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon.    Sixty  per  cent  of  our 
business,  or  a  trifle  over,  is  made  up  of  steam  sizes. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Explain  that  to  us. 
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Mr.  Burns,  'that. is  buckwheat  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  bitunnnous. 
On  the  buckwheat  coal  we  get  $1.75,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  coal  trade  everybody  now  is  paying  alike.  The  man 
who  buys  100  tons  pays  the  same  as  the  man  who  buvs  1  ton,  and  that 
is  where  the  profit  comes  in  in  the  coal  business  imder  present  condi- 
tions. We  have  not  advanced  our  price  to  domestic  consumers,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  extra  cost  is  concerned.  We  have  not  added  one 
penny  to  our  margin  of  profit.  It  is  identical  with  what  it  has 
always  been.  Our  profit  to-day  is  from  the  steam  coal  that  is  sold  to 
big  hotels  and  other  places  like  that.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  That  bums  100  tons  a  day,  and  they  pay  exactly 
the  same  price  as  the  man  who  buys  1  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  no  trouble  in  getting  their  coal  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  it.  The 
high  price  of  coal  is  ruining  the  hotels  in  New  York.  The  high  price 
of  food  stops  the  people  from  going  there.  There  are  no  banquets. 
You  heard  of  a  prominent  restaurant  that  failed  a  short  time  ago. 
That  is  something  the  dealer  has  to  consider  very  carefully.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  that  restaurant  would  have  owed  me  $3,000, 
but  they  owed  me  $6^00. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  proposition 
advanced  that  the  hotels  of  New  York  are  not  prosperinff. 

Mr.  Burns.  If  you  were  in  the  coal  business,  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me. 

Senator  KIenyon.  I  am  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Burns.  Of  course,  you  only  see  the  days  when  they  are  full 
and  you  can  not  get  a  room,  but  you  do  not  take  int6  consideration 
the  days  when  they  have  nobody. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  is  thinking  of  when  he  gets  the  bill. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  That  comes  hard  on  a  Senator  whose  salary  has 
not  been  increased. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  that  is  an  indication  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  prosper.    That  is  the  source  of  their  prosperity. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  proportion  of  the  3,000,000  tons  is  coal 
on  which  you  are  allowed  a  profit  of  $2.25  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  should  say  about  35  per  cent.  That  is  the  gross 
profit.    Keep  that  in  mind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  any  more  profit  than  you  charged  before 
the  Fuel  Administration  took  charge? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  it  is  not;  but  in  1916  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand caused  a  lot  of  trouble.  In  1916  there  was  very  little  coal 
coming  into  the  market;  that  is,  in  the  fall  of  1916. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  not  able  to  mine  it.  There 
was  a  lot  of  coal  stocked,  but  it  is  quite  a  problem  to  stock  coal  and 
pick  it  up  again.  They  have  got  to  get  a  gang  of  men.  Labor  was 
very  scarce.  The  munition  factories  were  working  overtime,  the 
steelworks,  and  others,  and  they  were  taking  the  men  away  from  the 
mines.  I  know  that  coal  was  so  scarce  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  it  in  New  York,  and  the  price  went  up  so  that  it  was  bemg  sold 
at  $12  a  ton,  and  Bums  Bros.,  as  usual,  was  blamed  again.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  happens,  they  are  blamed  for  every- 
thing. The  newspapers  made  quite  a  tirade,  and  the  district  attor- 
neys— ^both  United  States  and  local,  made  an  onslaught  upon  us, 
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and  it  cost  me  $15,000  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  a  true  statement 
of  the  facts.  During  that  period  I  did  not  get  any  higher  price 
than  $9.50j  and  I  had  to  go  and  spend  that  money  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  th&t  I  was  one  of  the  few  that  were  not  attempting  to  profiteer. 
I  was  not  doing  any  more  than  was  a  perfectly  ligitimate,  straight, 
honest  business.  I  invited  evervbody  to  come  into  my  office,  and  the 
only  one  that  accepted  it  was  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  One 
young  man  named  Smelzer  came  into  my  office  with  four  men,  and  he 
said,  'Mr.  Burns,  I  would  like  to  put  these  four  men  in  your  office." 
I  asked  him  what  for,  and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  go  over  your  books." 
I  said  that  that  was  a  pleasure  and  that  he  could  go  ahead.  What 
thev  found  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  BIenyon.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  BiTRNS.  In  1916. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Bums,  I  am  not  asking  you  these  questions 
to  excite  you. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  not  getting  excited,  thank  you.  That  is  a  way  I 
have;  but  it  does  kind  of  hurt  my  feelings  at  times. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  I  hope  nothing  has  occurred  here  to  hurt 
your  feelings. 

Mr.  Burns.  No.  I  was  speaking  of  the  newspapers.  They  mean 
to  do  right — ^they  mean  to  do  the  fair  thing.  There  is  the  advertise- 
ment that  I  put  m.  That  particular  one  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Tunes,  and  I  would  like  to  leave  it  here  as  a  memento. 

Senator  KIenyon.  The  New  York  Times? 

Mr.  Burns,  Yes.  It  went  into  every  paper  in  the  city  of  New 
York — the  Herald,  the  Sun,  and  the  rest.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
pve  any  preference — ^no  matter  whether  they  were  Hebrew  or 
Italian — ^because  we  sell  them  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  will  piit  this  in  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibt  No.  314," 
and  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as  follows:) 

EXHIBFT  No.  314. 

[New  York  Times,  Thursday*  Nov.  80,  1916.] 

THS  TBX7TH  ABOUT  BUBNS  BROS. 

The  statements  In  the  press  respecting  the  conduct  of  our  business  contained 
soch  misleading  charges  that,  in  view  of  the  present  pubUc  Interest  in  the  coal 
boitaew,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  correct  them. 

Our  prices  for  coal  since  the  stringency  have  been  as  follows  : 

Oct  27  to  Nov.  7 per  ton—  $7. 50 

Not.  8  to  13 ; do 0. 50 

Not.  14  to  the  present do a  76. 

We  arrived  at  these  figures  from  day  to  day  by  averaging  what  high-priced 
coal  we  bought  with  the  low-priced  coal  we  received  from  the  regular  companies. 

In  Tlew  of  tbe  above,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  we  are  not  implicated 
to  the  $12  prices  so  frequently  mentioned  In  the  daily  press. 

Now,  regarding  the  statement  that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  allied  with  us,  it  is  absolutely  false.  There  Is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tv«n  us,  except  that  we  lease  from  them  certain  facilities  for  conducting  the 
f«al  business.  The  press  reports  suggest  the  inference  that  we,  under  this  lease, 
•re  securing  Improper  advantages  over  our  competitors.  This  lease  was  one 
*Mdi  was  possessed  by  two  coal  companies  acquired  by  us  about  eight  yeara 
uo  and  was  made  originally  by  the  receivers  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  when  tbe  property  was  In  the  hands  of  the  courts  In  1887. 
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This  lease  gives  us  no  Improper  advantages  over  our  competitors,  nor  does  It 
result  In  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  this  company,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  under  Investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion from  1912  to  1915,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  evidently  considered  it 
all  right  or  they  would  have  ordered  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
to  cancel  or  modify,  neither  of  which  have  they  done. 

In  reference  to  the  allowance,  the  New  Jersey  Central  tariff  provides  that 
shippers  who  perform  any  part  of  transportation  service  should  receive  a  com- 
pensation therefor.  We  do  perform  transportation  sevlce  of  transshipping  coal 
at  the  Communlpaw  Pier  and  for  that  service  we  receive  the  duly  published  al- 
lowance of  12  cents  per  ton,  which  the  tariff  provides,  Instead  of  30  cents,  as 
alleged  In  the  newspapers.  This  tariff  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  anybody  similarly  situated 
on  their  railroad,  and  there  are  a  number  of  them. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  have  never  to  our  knowledge  been  in  the 
coal  business,  and  they  actually  carry,  all  told,  from  the  various  shippers  on 
their  road,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
We  purchase  from  the  various  sources  for  use  at  the  Communlpaw  yard  and  for 
shipments  over  the  pier  approximately  between  350,000  and  400,000  tons  instead 
of  5.000.000,  as  alleged  in  the  newspapers ;  in  fact,  our  total  business  is  between 
2,750,000  and  3,000,000  tons  net,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  business  done  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  instead  of  60  per  cent,  as  mentioned  In  some  of  the 
papers. 

Now,  on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  regarding  our  position  in  the  trade, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  offering  to  submit  any  of  our  papers  to  the  district 
attorney,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  any  conmilttee  of  unbiased  dtl- 
zens  to  select  an  expert  chartered  accountant  to  go  over  our  books  and  verifj 
the  statements  made  herein. 

Regarding  the  assertion  that  we  have  been  the  cause  of  certain  dealers  quit- 
ting the  coal  business,  we  would  respectfully  refer  the  public  to  a  Jury  of  our 
competitors  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  them  decide  whether  we  have,  in 
any  way,  tried  to  force  anybody  out  of  business.  We  are  willing  to  abide  by 
their  decision,  as  they  are  the  people  that  know  the  conditions. 
Respectfully, 

Burns  Bbos., 

M.  F.  Burns,  President. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  was  selling  coal  for  $12  a  ton? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  were  some  dealers  who  were  paying  $12  a  ton 
for  coal.  I  remember  attending  a  meeting  one  day  of  the  credit 
department  of  the  coal  merchants'  association.  We  have  a  credit  de- 
partment. If  a  man  does  not  pay  his  bills,  we  will  not  sell  him  ex- 
cept for  cash ;  if  he  does  not  pay,  he  is  registered ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  I  said,  "  What  are  you  getting  for  coal  ?  ''  The  man  an- 
swered that  he  was  getting  $12  a  ton  for  coal.  He  said,  "We  are 
paying.  $12  a  ton  for  coal."  It  does  seem  only  fair,  if  you  have  to 
pay  $12  a  ton  for  coal  that  you  should  be  permitted  to  charge  $12  a 
ton  for  it ;  but  I  worked  out  on  a  plan  that  I  have  here  for  the  whole 
month,  from  April  this  year  until  October,  inclusive,  and  that  is  the 
way  I  arrive  at  it.  The  amount  of  coal  that  we  had  on  hand  at  that 
time  was  7,069  tons.  Keep  that  in  mind — 7,069  tons  for  a  man  with 
25  coal  yards. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  1st  of  April. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  1918.  The  next  cargo  we  bought  was  at  $7.15,  the 
next  $7.66,  and  then  $7.50. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  a  ton? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  That  went  along  during  those  various  times. 
That  is  a  gross  ton— $6.50,  $6.64,  $6.73,  $7.56,  $6.60,  $7.50. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  per  ton  ? 
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Mr.  BuKNS.  Yes.  You  see  how  it  varies  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  We  have  to  make  a  report  of  that.  We  make 
our  price  based  Jjpon  that  for  the  next  fortnight.  The  average  price 
was  $7.17  net.  That  made  it  $7.03.  We  reduced  that  to  the  net  ton 
and  then  added  $2.25,  and  you  will  find  that  that  is  our  price  for 
ApriL 

Senator  KIenyon.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  Burns.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough.  No  man 
has  any  idea  what  the  coal  business  is. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  not  suffered  any? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  I  have.    I  have  suffered  very  severely. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  made  money  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Money  is  not  everything  in  the  world.  My  health  has 
suffered.  You  would  naturally  say,  "Why  don't  you  get  out  of 
it  ? "  Well,  I  am  thinking  of  it.  I'he  work  is  too  hard.  The  coal 
business  is  a  personal  busmess.  I  have  been  at  it  since  the  time  I 
was  11  years  old. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  we  better  put  this  table  in  the  record  as 
tn  exhibit. 

Mr.  Burns.  Very  well. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  315,"  and  is  here 
printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  newspapers  X 
have  a  clipping  that  has  just  been  handed  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what 
paper  it  is  from.  It  is  headed  "  Profits  in  coal  cause  for  probe."  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  article  your  concern  is  spoken  of  as  follows : 

Burns  Bros,*  Coal  Co.,  by  far  the  largest  coal  dealers,  it  was  learned,  has  de- 
clared a  10  per  cent  extra  dividend  on  its  common  stock  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar dividend  paid  stockholders. 

It  does  not  say  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  was  at  the  last  meeting,  a  month  ago. 
Senator  Kenton.  That  is  an  extra  dividend.    The  article  further 
savs: 

This  extra  dividend  amounts  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  entirely  wrong.  That  appeared  in  the  American. 
I  called  up  the  American  to  tell  them  the  story,  and  they  then  sent 
a  reporter  around  and  promptly  denied  it  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  Standard  in  Brooklyn  had  the  same  thing,  and  I  sent  a  copy 
of  that  interview  to  the  Standard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  a  10  per  cent  extra  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  was  a  2^  per  cent  extra  dividend  on  the  conmion 
stock. 

Senator  K^enyon.  Did  you  ever  declare  that  before? 

Mr.  Burns.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  a  regular  thing  every  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  not  every  year.  During  the  first  few  years  that 
we  were  in  business,  up  until  1913,  we  declared  no  dividends  at  all. 
It  was  necessary  to  accumulate  money. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  of  this  stock  is  common  and  how 
much  is  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  about  $7,000,000  common  and  about  $1,500,000 
preferred.     It  is  nearly  $9,000,000  of  stock. 

J>enator  Kenyon.  I  read  further  from  this  article : 

A  member  of  the  Bums  firm  recently  estimated  the  last  year's  profits  as 
11,200,000  and  the  probable  profit  for  this  year  as  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  case,  when  you  consider  that 
on  3,000,000  tons  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  make  50  cents.  A  few 
ni^ts  ago  I  was  reading  in  the  paper  about  the  cost  of  turkeys,  that 
the  Government  allowed  the  dealer  9  cents  a  pound  profit.  A  10- 
poond  turkey  M  55  cents  would  amount  to  $5.50,  and  his  profit  on 
that  would  amount  to  17^  per  cent.  This  represents  to  the  coal  trade 
a  turnover  of  between  5  and  6  per  cent.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  that 
is  exorbitant  is  entitled  to  his  thought.  It  is  the  volume  of  our  busi- 
ness that  tells  the  story,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  net  profit? 

Mr.  Burns.  Net  profit,  except  when  we  get  a  claw  hammer  like  that 
we  did  on  that  $6500  I  told  you  about. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  read  further  from  this  interview : 

In  view  of  the  size  of  the  extra  dividend,  these  figures  would  seem  to  he 
nwdest,  to  say  the  least 

Mr.  Burns.  That  extra  dividend?  Oh,  yes;  a  million  and  a  half. 
That  is  a  very  nice  sum  of  money  to  make,  but  when  it  is  divided 
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among  a  great  many  it  is  very  trifling.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
volmne  of  business.  We  do  practically  50  per  cent  or  the  business  in 
Manhattan,  and  I  should  say  about  30  per  cent  of  all  of  the  business 
in  the  greater  city. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  me  read  you  tliis  further : 

Another  official  informed  the  New  York  American  that  the  dealers  are  making 
more  money  under  Governuieiit  control  or  distribntion  thnn  ovor  i>ef<»ro.  lie 
added,  "  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  There  is  no  underbidding  as  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  Government  has  fixed  a  sure  mar^n  of  profit.  In  this  city  dealers 
are  permitted  a  margin  of  $2.25  a  ton  from  the  pier  to  the  consumer.  This 
Includes  the  cost  of  delivery,  help,  etc.,  and  out  of  the  $2.25  the  dealer  makes 
what  profit  he  can.  This  price  was  set  April  1  last  Under  it  greater  profits 
have  come  to  the  dealers  than  ever  before." 

Is  that  true,  that  the  dealers  have  had  greater  profits  than  ever 
before  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Most  assuredly — not  than  ever  before,  but  greater  than 
in  several  years,  because  it  has  been  dog  eat  dog  in  New  York  for  a 
long  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  now  they  are  sure  of  this  fixed  profit. 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  nothing  sure  but  rent  day  and  death. 

Senator  Kenton.  Reasonably  sure? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  Pretty  sure  if  we  have  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Burns.  Not  when  we  are  expecting  to  have  an  increase  in  wages 
that  will  be  astounding.  The  engineers  walked  in  the  other  day  and 
demanded  $45  a  week  for  eight  hours.   They  are  now  getting  $36. 

Senator  Kenton.  Engineers? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes ;  the  engineers  who  hoist  up  the  coal. 

Senator  VAtoAMAN.  How  many  of  those  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  have  one  or  two  in  every  yard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  would  tliat  increase  in  wage  amount  to 
in  respect  to  the  volume  of  coal  handled  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  paying  $36  a  week  now.  Take 
30  men,  and  that  would  be  nine  times  that,  which  would  be  $270  a 
week  increase. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  would  that  amount  to  on  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaaian.  A  very  small  amoimt. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  a  great  deal,  per- 
haps a  couple  of  cents  a  ton,  but  every  little  helps. 

Senator  v  ardaman.  Every  little  helps  to  increase  your  dividends 
and  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  We  make  that  ad- 
vance, but  we  do  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  We  have  to 
bear  it  ourselves. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  has  been  your  regular  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Six  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  on  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Burns.  On  the  common.    On  the  preferred  it  is  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  give  me  just  how  much  of  this  is  com- 
mon and  how  much  preferred? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  could  not  give  it  to  you  exactly.  There  is  a  milUon 
and  a  half  preferred,  and  so  there  must  be  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  common. 
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Senator  Kenton.  The  extra  dividend  declared  a  month  or  so  ago 
was  on  the  common  ? 

Mr.  BuKNs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  would  amount  to  about  $170,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burns.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  a  surplus  available  for  dividends? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  bring  the  annual  report. 
That  would  have  told  you.    I  can  send  you  one  of  those. 

Senator  Kenton.  Very  well,  I  wish  you  would  do  that  and  we  will 
have  it  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  will  do  that  with  pleasure. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  accusation  to  which  you  refer  in  the  page 
advertisement,  Exhibit  No.  314,  somebody  handed  to  me  in  the  form 
of  a  memorandum,  in  reference  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  That  was  denied  by  you  at  the  time  you  inserted  that  ad- 
vertisement ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness that  I  receive  any  favor  from ;  not  one  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

Senator  BIenton.  It  is  a  kind  of  cruel  business. 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  an  imfortunate  thing  for  a  man  to  get  into  and  if 
he  has  any  brains  he  won't  get  into  it,  or  he  would  not  stay  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  will  hardly  agree  to  that  indictment  of  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  know  myself,  and  a  man  who  does  is  a  fortunate 
man.  Any  man  who  gets  up  in  the  morning  early  and  works  until 
late,  until  he  is  nearly  blind,  earns  what  he  makes.  And  if  he  does 
that  he  can  not  help  but  make  a  success.  It  is  not  brains  that  are 
needed  in  the  coal  business,  it  is  work.  And  you  have  to  do  it  your- 
self. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  not  that  true  of  every  business? 

Mr.  Burns,  Yes;  I  presume  it  is. 

Senator  Kenton.  Edison  says  it  is  90  per  cent  perspiration  and  10 
per  cent  inspiration. 

Mr.  Burns.  He  apparently  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  j'ou  anything  further  that  you  care  to  state 
as  to  the  general  methods  of  handling  coal  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  You  asked  me  to  bring  a  memorandum  of  my  profits 
since  1914.    I  presume  you  want  that  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  here.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  asked  for.  This  paper,  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  315," 
explains  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  In  January,  February,  and  March,  1914,  we 
sold  899,659  tons  of  coal.  The  amount  of  money  received  was 
13,946,889.12.  The  average  cost  of  the  coal  was  $4.3871.  The 
amount  of  money  received  was  $2,985,015.03,  and  the  cost  of  the  coal 
was  $3.3179.  The  gross  profit  amounted  to  $961,874.09,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  was  $1.0692.  The  expenses  amounted  to  $794,381.54,  and 
the  average  was  $0.8830.  Our  profits  were  $167,492.55,  making  an 
average  profit  per  ton  of  18.62  cents,  about  18J  cents  a  ton. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  next  line  the  figures  seem  to  go  up  very 
considerably. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  for  the  whole  year.  I  was  just  reading  there 
for  three  months  in  1914.  The  next  is  for  our  fiscal  year,  April  to 
March,  inclusive. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  March,  1916,  to  March,  1917,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  large  increase  in  expenses. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  increase  of  wages — ^things  were  going  higher  all  the 
time — and  the  increase  of  almost  everythmg.  Oats  and  everything 
else  were  going  up ;  horses  were  going  up ;  it  was  a  hard  winter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  profits  went  up,  too? 

Mr.  Burns.  Why,  naturally.  That  is  the  year  I  speak  of,  in  which 
there  was  not  practically  any  competition.  You  know  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  have  a  layman  understand  the  coal  business.  I  speak  advis- 
edly when  I  say  "  layman." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes ;  we  only  understand  about  its  going  up  aU 
the  time. 

Mr.  Burns.  Why  should  it  not  go  up,  when  everything  costs  double 
what  it  did  ?  A  dollar  to-day  is  worth  only  59  cents.  How  do  you 
expect  people  to  live  ?  How  do  you  expect  the  country  to  go  on  ?  How 
canllivef 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  arguing  with  jrou.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  all  going  to  live  if  things  keep  on  going  up. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senators  live,  unless  they  have 
money  of  their  own.    I  sometimes  feel  sorry  for  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  poor  Senators,  like  Senator  Vardaman  and 
I,  do  have  a  hard  time. 

Mr.  Burns.  Here  is  the  condition  in  1914,  the  Manhattan  selling 
price.  In  January  we  were  selling  broken  coal  at  $6.75,  egg  at  $6.75, 
stove  at  $6.75,  ana  so  on. 

(The  witness  further  explained  informally  to  Senator  Kenyon  a 
table  produced  by  him.) 

Mr.  Burns.  Here  comes  April,  1914.  From  April  we  were  selling 
at  $6.50,  a  reduction  of  25  cents  a  ton  at  that  tune,  or  50  cents — 1 
have  forgotten  which  it  was — $6.50  and  $6.75.  Now;,  here  comes  this 
crucial  period  in  September  and  December,  when  the  newspapers 
were  featuring  the  prices  that  were  being  charged  for  coal.  That 
was  1915.  In  1916,  here  is  where  we  ffot  to  $9.50,  you  see.  From 
November  8  to  14  we  charged  $9.50.  That  will  bear  out  that  news- 
paper clipping. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  the  period  of  no  competition,  was  it? 

Mr.  Burns.  At  that  time  the  man  who  had  any  coal  to  send  out 
at  all  was  a  fortunate  man.  You  know,  the  trouble  with  the  coal 
business  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  iSxed  price.  We  have  a 
price  that  we  aim  at ;  and  it  is  only  in  times  like  the  present,  when 
there  is  no  coal  obtainable,  and  when  everybody  wants  it,  that  we 
are  able  to  get  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say  there  is  no  coal  obtainable  now  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  not  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  no  sur- 
plus of  coal  around.  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  it,  we  put  it  in  to  the 
consumer. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  always  had  difficulty  m  getting 
enough  coal,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  so  much  of  it  that  you 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  In  1916  there  were  rumors  of 
a  strike.  Everybody  bought  their  coal  early  in  the  season.  Com- 
mencing in  June  and  rimning  until  October  we  did  not  do  business 
enough  to  ke>ep  a  cat  going,  and  the  companies  that  were  mining  the 
coal  were  dumping  it  on  the  ground  and  picking  it  up  again  later. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  very  unusual,  of  course. 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  the  most  usual  thing  you  ever  saw.  I  have  not 
known  of  a  single  year,  outside  of  a  few  recently,  that  they  were 
not  compelled  to  dump  coal  to  take  care  of  the  business  in  the  winter 
time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  last  winter  if 
you  had  done  that,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing,  but  they  did  not 
have  an  opportunity.  For  instance,  here  is  an  illustration.  In  1916 
we  sold  392,000  tons  of  domestic  coal  from  April  until  October  1. 
In  1917  we  sold  622,000  tons,  and  this  year  we  sold  692,000  tons; 
so  vou  see  somebody  has  got  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  me  go  back,  now,  to  the  point  where  we 
were  before  we  were  diverted.  Then  from  April,  1917,  to  March, 
1918,  your  expenses  went  up  about  $90,000  from  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  During  the  following 
year,  from  1914  to  1915,  it  was  $0.86;  it  was  less  than  it  was  during 
those  three  months  by  2  cents  a  ton.  From  April,  1915,  to  March, 
1916 — keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  first  period  is  only  for  the 
winter  months,  four  months — from  April,  1915,  to  March,  1916, 
our  average  was  $0.8837.  Then  it  went  up  in  1917  to  $1.0206,  and 
last  year  it  went  to  $1.3469. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  increase  in  expense? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  were  so  many  things. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  the  salaries  of  your  own  officers  increased  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.    No ;  they  were  not  increased  until  last  April. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Last  April  they  were  increased? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  getting  at  these  net  profits  and  expenses. 
Do  you  pay  large  sums  to  your  officers? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  get  $50,000  a  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  If  you  know  anybody  that  you  could  recommend,  I 
mil  give  him  the  job,  if  he  will  only  guarantee  that  it  will  be  well 
done. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who  would  be 
glad  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Burns.  Outside  of  that,  there  is  not  anybody  in  the  concern 
that  gets  a  very  large  salary.  They  run  around  ten,  fifteen,  five, 
thirty-five  hundred,  and  so  on. 

Senator  K[enyon.  You  are  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  company, 
are  you  not? 

Ifr.  Burns.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not.  I  should  like  to  say, 
also,  that  I  have  4,000  shares,  and  the  highest  price  I  ever  got  for  a 
share  of  stock  that  I  sold  was  $105.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  am  just  asking  you  questions. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  want  to  give  you  an  idea,  so  that  you  will  know  that 
while  you  are  on  the  inside  you  do  not  know  half  as  much  about  your 
business  as  people  on  the  outside  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  talk  to  poor  Senators  about  $50,000 
salaries,  you  know,  they  have  to  kind  of  stop  and  think  a  little. 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  it  is  the  honor  that  is  attached  to  it  that  makes 
the  job  worth  while,  or  else  patriotism ;  I  do  not  know  which.  Some- 
body must  be  a  Senator.    Nobody  wants  to  be  a  coal  dealer. 

Senator  Kxnyon.  Not  even  at  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  one  in  a  hundred,  like  the  humpback.  Senator. 
There  is  nobody  else  in  the  world  who  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  get- 
ting that. 

&Bnator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  think  they  pay  you  any  too  much  salary. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not  pay  me  enough  [laughter]. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  all  the  time  that  these  expenses  were  going 
up  the  profits  seem  to  have  been  going  up,  too. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  have  explained  that  to  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  this: 
We  were  selling  buckwheat  coal  at  a  gross  profit  of  60  cents  a  ton 
from  the  time  it  got  alongside  the  dock  until  it  got  to  the  consumer. 
There  was  so  much  of  it  available  that  it  got  in  the  hands  of  what  are 
known  as  the  middlemen  or  jobbers.  The  jobbers  would  go  around, 
and  they  could  not  sell  it  to  me,  they  could  not  sell  it  to  a  dealer,  so 
they  went  around  and  they  sold  it  direct,  and  to  keep  them  from  get- 
ting that  business  we  had  to  meet  their  prices.  Without  the  business, 
with  1,200  horses  and  60  or  80  automobiles,  without  having  the  work 
to  do,  it  means  ruin.  If  we  only  got  enough  out  of  it  to  feed  the 
horses,  it  was  better  than  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  your  net  profits  go  up  all  the  time  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  you  about  increased  expenses,  does  it? 

Mr.  Burns.  Why,  no-;  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  people  who  do  the  suffering  are  the  ultimate 
consumers,  of  course,  in  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Burns.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  have  stated  that  they  are 
the  people  that  most  people  are  interested  in.  Even  the  Government 
are  not  interested  in  the  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  fix 
the  price  of  the  steam  sizes  of  coal.  The  only  price  they  fix  is  on 
bituminous*  and  I  should  like  to  say  right  here  that  no  matter  what 
you  may  tliink  about  the  Fuel  Administration — and  I  would,  of 
course,  rather  not  have  them — they  have  done  a  wonderful  thing. 
They  have  kept  the  price  of  coal  from  going  up  to  $20  a  ton,  instead 
of  what  it  is  to-dav. 

Senat  Kenyon.  You  think  they  would  have  done  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  absolutely  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  am  sitting  in 
this  chair,  because  you  can  not  stop  people  from  making  money  when 
the  opportunity  offers.  They  will  make  the  money,  and  then  give  it 
away  in  charity ;  but  they  will  make  it  anyhow,  just  for  the  love  of 
making  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  matter  whether  people  suffer  or  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  People  do  not  suffer.  There  is  not  a  coal  dealer  in 
New  York  that  would  not  gladly  relieve  anybody.    I  myself 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  no  suffering  in  N"ew  York  last  winter 
from  lack  of  coal? 
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Mr.  BuBNS.  In  every  single  ease  that  came  under  my  observation — 
and  there  were  a  good  many  of  them — they  were  relieved.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  agree  that  there  was  any  great  amount  of  suffering.  There 
was  a  lot  of  mental  suffering,  and  people  had  to  go  down  to  the  coal 
yards  and  get  the  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  the  newspapers  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  you  were  asked  a  question,  and  you  said 
you  did  not  think  there  was. 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  that  is  only  an  opinion  of  mine.  I  can  not  get 
away  from  that,  you  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  make  it  a  point  to  investigate  all 
newspaper  reports  of  suffering? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  certainljr  did.  I  delivered  coal  wherever  it  was  re- 
quested. I  put  it  around  in  different  charities.  I  gave  it  to  the  police 
to  distribute,  and  I  put  wagons  outside  of  my  own  yards,  and  people 
came  there  to  get  coal.  There  was  not  a  single  instance  that  I  heard 
of  that  I  did  not  find  relieved. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  coal 
m  sight  for  the  coming  winter? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  there  is.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  make  any  investigation  into  this  matter?  You  have  no  doubt  but 
that  an  ample  supply  of  coal  will  be  furnished  this  winter  at  reason- 
able rates? 

Mr.  BiJRNS.  Well,  I  think  the  prices  are  pretty  well  defined,  pretty 
well  fixed.  Of  course  I  think  prices  are  very  high,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  can  not  be  avoided. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  more  production  remedy  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  they  are  producing  all  the  coal  that  is  possible 
now.  If  there  were  plenty  of  coal,  there  certainly  would  not  be  these 
high  prices. 

Senator  Kenton.  Outside,  now,  of  your  thought  about  doing  all 
they  can,  if  there  were  more  coal  produced  it  would  reduce  prices, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  should  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  those  who  want  the  high- 
est prices  and  want  to  make  the  most  money  to  lessen  the  production 
of  coal,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kjinton.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  will  find  they  are 
human,  after  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  that  every- 
bodv  would 

Mr.  Burns.  Would  try  to  make  money. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  try  to  make  money,  no  matter  who  it 
hurt. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  might  just  as  well  have  charged  $12  as  to  have  been 
accused  of  it.  Remember,  it  is  not  every  man  that  wants  to  spend 
$15,000  to  set  himself  straight. 
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Senator  Kenton.  There  are  very  few  who  can. 

Mr.  Burns.  Not  so  few  as  you  think.    There  are  a  lot  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  must  not  be  too  susceptible  to  this  news- 
paper criticism.  You  could  not  be  in  politics  if  you  were  not  able  to 
stand  itj  Mr.  Bums.  Now,  I  asked  you  about  this  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad — and  I  am  not  trying  in  any  way  to  be  offensive.  1 
wish  to  have  you  understand  that. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  in 
the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
United  States  of  America  v,  Reading  Co.  et  al — a  case  you  have 
probably  heard  of — ^now  pending  there.  They  say  this :  Let  me  read 
this  to  you,  because  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  connection  of  the 
railroads  with  this  matter  and  this  interlocking  system  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  going  on. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  imderstand. 

Senator  Kenyon  (reading) : 

In  a  lease  dated  June  5,  1910,  to  run  for  a  period  of  10  years,  the  Central 
Rjillroad  of  New  Jersey  leased  to  Bums  Bros.,  a  corporation  that  sells  large 
quantities  of  coal  In  New  York  City  and  its  surrounding  district,  four  parcels 
of  property  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  consisting  of  the  Manhattan  yard  coal  trestle^ 
pier  8,  and  two  retail  coal  trestles.  The  Manhattan  yard  coal  trestle  is  a  con- 
crete structure  equipped  with  storage  bins  and  Inclosed  pockets.  For  its  con- 
struction— that  is,  the  erection  of  the  structure — the  cost  to  the  carrier  was 
$181,482  in  the  year  1910.  It  Is  very  advantageously  situated  near  the  car- 
rier's ferry  line,  so  that  the  trucks  of  Burns  Bros,  can  take  on  coal  at  the 
Manhattan  trestle  and  by  means  of  the  carrier's  ferry  have  convenient  fadli- 
ties  for  delivering  the  coal  in  New  York  City.  Pier  8,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  carrier's  passenger  terminal  in  Communipaw,  also  is  situated  very  advan- 
tageously for  transferring  coal  to  vessels  when  destined  for  delivery  In  New 
York  Harbor.  For  the  use  of  these  properties  Burns  Bros,  pays  $30,000  per 
annum  rent,  and  for  the  services  required  to  unload  and  ship  the  coal  at  pier 
8  the  carrier  pays  to  Burns  Bros.  12  cents  per  ton  on  all  bituminous  coal  and 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  so  handled  and  15  cents  per  ton  on  all  prepared 
sizes  of  anthracite  coal  so  handled.  The  allowances  so  paid  to  Burns  Bros, 
amounted  to  $31,700  for  the  year  1911,  $37,200  for  the  year  1912,  and  $30,035 
for  the  year  1913,  so  it  appears  that  the  allowances  paid  to  Buros  Bros, 
exceetled  the  rent  paid  for  the  properties.  The  lease  obligates  Burns  Bros,  to 
purchase  and  cause  to  be  transported  over  the  railway  lines  of  the  carrier  not 
less  than  500,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  annually,  giving  preference  on  equal 
terms  to  coal  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wllkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  the  coal  company  owned 
by  the  carrier. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  In  explanation  of  that — of  course  that  is 
an  old  story  now 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this :  I  read  further  on  the 
same  page: 

The  allowances  paid  to  Burns  Bros,  are  not  published  In  the  carrier's  tariffs, 
and  by  such  payments  the  carrier  Is  dissipating  Its  revenues  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  advantages  to  the  two  shippers,  the  Lehigh  &  Wllkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
and  Burns  Bros. 

The  leasng  of  Pier  8  to  Burns  Bros,  also  requires  that  competitors  of  this 
shipper  who  desire  to  transship  their  coal  over  this  pier  must  pass  their  ship- 
ments under  the  scrutiny  of  their  competitor.  Bums  Bros.,  which  thus  gains 
Information  concerning  shipments  made  by  Its  competitors,  which  section  15 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  prohibits  a  carrier  from  giving  to  shippers. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  thing  has  all  been  gone  over  by  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  failed 
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to  find  that  it  was  wrong.  When  I  took  that  property  over,  a  year 
ind  a  half  previous  to  that  period,  it  was  run  by  the  Communipaw- 
Manhattan  Coal  Co.  They  felt  that  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
business  and  they  turned  it  over  to  me  and  became  stockholders  in 
our  concern,  and  are  there  yet,  some  of  them.  The  12  cents  a  ton 
allowed  us  is  for  doing  the  work  on  the  pier.  If  they  did  not  allow 
the  12  cents  they  would  do  the  work  themselvea  Before  I  went 
there  thev  were  allowing  18  cents,  and  I  had  hardly  got  nicely  seated 
in  the  job  before  they  cut  that  off,  with  my  usual  luck;  so  that  for 
years  I  have  not  enjoyed  any  such  thing  as  that  at  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  what  year  did  that  end? 

Mr.  Burns.  In  1913, 1  think  it  was,  or  1914;  I  am  not  sure  which. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  any  protest  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  about  it? 

ilr.  Burns.  They  brought  up  the  question. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  a  suit  about  it? 

Mr.  Burns.  A  suit  to  annul  the  lease.  I  have  been  in  Washington 
several  times  on  it,  up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission.  They  came  to  New  i  ork  and  went  all  over 
the  thing. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  practice  is  ended  now,  is  it? 

ilr.  Burns.  It  has  been  for  a  great  while.  Now,  of  course,  I  do 
not  know  what  position  the  other  people  occupied  with  the  Central, 
bat  I  guess  the  idea  originally  was  to  make  trade  for  the  coal.  There 
was  a  time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  there  were  all  kinds  of 
favors  granted  to  try  and  introduce  the  coal.  All  the  coal  that 
conies  from  that  yard  is  No.  1  buckwheat  coal.  It  has  no  trade 
downtown  except  for  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  buckwheat  coal  and  this  small-size  coal  is 
not  used  in  the  tenements,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  use  it.  The  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator tried  to  make  it  a  domestic  coal;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stem  the  tide.  • 

Senator  E^nton.  It  is  impracticable? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  New  York  public  are  very  critical  of  the  quality 
of  the  coal  they  get — very.  1  hey  do  not  want  anything  but  what 
they  call  for,  and  most  of  them  want  stove  coal. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  Senator  Vardaman 
wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  not  anything. 

Senator  Kjenton.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  say  yourself? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  not  anytning,  except  that  in  the  memorandum 
I  gave  you  about  the  cost  of  coal  there  are  two  different  prices,  and 
you  want  to  fi^re  out  the  proportions.     • 

(At  this  point  the  witness  started  to  explain  the  table  to  Senator 
Kenyon. ) 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  get  this  so  that  the  record  will  show  it. 

ilr.  Burns.  Anyhow,  you  are  going  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
nK)ny,  and  I  will  make  any  changes  that  I  desire. 

Senator  Kenton  (to  counsel  for  the  Fuel  Administration).  Do 
you  wish  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions? 

Mr.  Alj>en.  Does  exhibit  315  show  the  net  profits,  Mr.  Bums? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  shows  our  net  profits;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Alden.  In  other  words,  this  $2.25  on  chestnut  and  $1.75  mar- 
gin allowed  by  the  State  fuel  administrator  is  not  a  net  profit;  it  is 
the  gross? 

Mr.  Burns.  No  ;  that  is  the  gross  profit. 

Mr.  Alden.  That  is  the  gross  margin? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  gross  margin;  yes,  sir;  out  of  which  everything 
has  got  to  be  deducted. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HB.  HABMSON  S.  HOEBIS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Kenyon.) 

Senator  Kenton.  Please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  Morris.  Harrison  S.  Morris. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.*  Morris.  In  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to  tell  some- 
thing about  your  experience  with  coal  rates,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Morris.  Coal  freight  rates. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes;  coal  freight  rates.  I  wish  you  would  go 
ahead  in  your  own  way  and  give  us  some  information  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Morris  Llewellvn  Cook,  who 
was  the  director  of  public  works  for  Mayor  Blankenburg's  admin- 
istration in  Philadelphia,  who  asked  me,  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Blank- 
enburg,  if  I  would  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  coal  freight 
rates,  purely  as  a  public-spirited  matter,  as  I  had  no  interest  in  it 
otherwise  than  that,  with  a  view  to  having  the  price  of  coal  reduced, 
and  equalizing  those  freight  rates,  which  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mayor  and  the  rest  of  us,  exorbitant. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Morris.  This  was  in  1913. 

Senator  Kjenton.  Have  you  not  any  later  information  upon  this 
subject  thafi  1913? 

Mr.  Morris.  No;  I  have  not  any  testimony  to  give  except  such 
as  relates  to  what  is  in  this  published  report  of  the  Public  service 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania  on  coal  frei^t  rates. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  Without  going  into  specific  details,  just  what 
did  you  do?  •  What  did  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Morris.  We  founa,  to  begin  with,  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  mining  region  in  Pennsylvania 
to  Philadelphia  at  that  time  was  $1.70,  and  the  result  of  the  m- 
vestigation  was  that  it  cost^the  Reading  Railway  Co.  43  cents. 

Senator  Benton.  To  transport  it? 

Mr.  Morris.  To  transport  it  from  the  mining  region  to  Phila- 
delphia.   It  cost  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  varymg  amounts 

Senator  Vardaman.  Before  leaving  that  question,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Morris,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  cost?  Did  you  take  account 
of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  road  at  all? 

Mr.  Morris.  This  book  shows  that  absolutely  everything  was  taken 
into  account. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  that  was  the  cost  to  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  was  the  absolute  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Every  item  of  cost  considered? 
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Mr.  Morris.  This  book  will  demonstrate  it.  I  shall  ask  you  to 
put  this  book  in  the  record,  if  you  please,  and  it  will  demonstrate 
that  that  was  the  actual  cost,  so  far  as  these  investigators— Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  expert  bookkeepers — found  the  facts  to  exist  from 
the  books  of  the  company. 

(By  direction  of  the  committee  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to  by 
the  witness  was  filed  with  the  conmiittee,  marked  "  Exhibit  316,"  but 
is  not  printed  in  the  record.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  figure,  for  instance,  invested  capi- 
tal? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  can  not  go  into  those  details,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  part  of  the  investigation.  I  want  to  submit  this  book, 
which  will  tell  you  all  those  facts.  Of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
invested  capital.  That  is  the  actual  cost  of  bringing  the  coal  from 
the  mining  region. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  actual  moving  cost? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  the  actual  moving  cost. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  values? 

Mr.  Morris.  Nothing  whatever  of  that  kind.  That  is  what  it  cost 
to  bring  a  ton  of  coal  upon  the  Reading  Railway  from  the  mining  re- 
gions down  to  Philademhia. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
cars,  the  cost  of  engines,  the  cost  of  tracks,  or  anything  of  .the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  All  those  things  are  included ;  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  what  I  was  gomg  to  ask. 

Mr.  Morris.  But  of  course  no  interest  on  investment.  There  is  the 
summing  up  of  the  investigation,  you  will  see  [pointing  to  page  53  of 
pamphlet]. 

S^ator  Kenyon.  Was  this  matter  given  publicity  in  any  way  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Morris.  Oh,  my,  yes !  It  was  only  through  publicity  that  what 
resulted  was  ever  accomplished. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Morris.  The  result  was  that  the  I^ublic  Service  Commission 
of  Pennsylvania  ordered  a  reduction  of  40  cents  on  that  freight, 
which  would  make  it  $1.30. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  entirely  a  local  haul,  was  it,  within  the 
State? 

Mr.  Morris.  Within  the  State. 

Senator  EIenyon.  It  was  not  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Morris.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  interstate  commerce.  It 
could  not  be  investigated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  ou^ht  to  say  here  that  I  am  quite  convinced — or,  rather,  I  am 
not  quite  convinced,  but  I  am  reasonably  so — that  that  cost  was 
higher  than  the  companies  really  pay,  because  there  was  never  any 
objection  to  those  figures.  I  think  there  would  have  been  an  objec- 
tion if  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  the  investigators,  had  found  that  the 
prices  were  too  low. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  a  reduc- 
tion to  $1.30.  The  companies  had  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  ap- 
peal from  the  Public  Service  Commission's  ruling  to  the  Dauphm 
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County  court.  They  appealed  to  the  Dauphin  County  court,  and 
the  matter  was  delayed  there  for  two  years  or  more;  and  then, 
through  political  conditions  in  Pennsylvania — ^the  opposition  of 
the  head  of  one  faction  to  the  railroads,  as  distinguished  from 
another — it  was  possible  for  us  to  reach  a  compromise  of  25  cents 
instead  of  40  cents  per  ton,  so  that  the  rate  was  reduced  from  $1.70 
by  25  cents,  or  to  $1.45. 

Now,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  is  that  the  Reading  Co. — 
I  speak  of  them  particularly  because  their  amount  is  43  cents,  as 
designated  there — ^the  cost  being  43  cents,  the  company  made  the 
difference  between  43  cents  and  $1.70  as  profit. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  will  be  back  in  30  minutes. 
Excuse  me  for  leaving. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Morris.    Are  you  through? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  am  through. 

Senator  Kenyon  (to  Senator  Vardaman).  Senator,  is  there  any- 
thing else  that  you  want  to  ask  this  gentleman  ? 

Senator  Varda^ian.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  a  little  ancient  history  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morris.  Well,  the  same  thing  exists  now.  They  charge  $1.45 
now  on  a  cost  of  43  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  While  your  public  utility  commission  permitted 
them  to  charge  $1.30  at  the  time  of  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Morris.  No;  the  public  utility  commission  then  changed  its 
complexion,  and  they  allowed  a  compromise  of  25  cents  as  against 
40  cents,  which  they  had  declared  to  be  the  right  amount  to  take  off. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait  a  minute;  let  me  get  these  figures.  They 
were  charging  $1.70  per  ton? 

Mr.  Morris.  They  were. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  made  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  public  utility  commission,  as  I  understood 
you,  then  reduced  it  to  43  cents ;  or  did  they  reduce  it  to  43  cents  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  No;  the  43  cents  is  the  amount  which  it  costs. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh.  yes;  that  is  the  amount  which  it  costs. 
What  did  your  public  utility  commission  do? 

Mr.  Morris.  They  took  off  40  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Reducing  it  to  $1.30. 

Mr.  Morris.  In  a  few  words,  I  can  tell  you  the  reason — ^because 
the  same  coal  coming  down  from  the  mining  region  to  be  shipped  by 
water  from  Port  Richmond  around  to  New  England,  in  competition 
with  other  coal  companies'  coal  that  goes  that  way,  was  billed  at 
$1.30.  Precisely  the  same  coal  coming  to  the  same  place  was  billed 
at  $1.30^  so  the  commission  argued  that  if  the  same  coal  could  come 
down  with  a  profit  to  the  Reading  Co.  at  $1.30  to  one  part  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  ought  to  come  down  to  all  parts  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
same  rate ;  and  therefore  they  reduced  the  amount  40  cents,  to  make 
the  freight  rate  $1.30.  Then  there  were  the  legal  complications,  and 
finally  the  public  service  commission  took  off  25  cents  from  the 
$1.70,  leaving  $1.45.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  bringing  down  a  ton  of  coal 
is  43  cents,  and  the  company  charged  $1.45,  you  can  readily  see  that 
they  make  about  $1  profit.  Some  of  it,  of  course,  goes  to  pay  the 
interest  on  their  securities. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  a  hearing  before  the  public  utility 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes.    Miss  Loeb  has  the  hearing. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  do  they  not  reduce  it  more,  if  it  only  costs 
43  cents  to  transport  it  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  was  all  that  could  be  done  under  those  condi- 
tions. That  dollar  is  in  this  excessive  price  of  coal  which  we  are 
struggling  with  in  other  respects. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that  the  rail- 
roads are  receiving  about  a  dollar  too  much  for  transporting  their 
coal  to  market? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes.  You  will  notice  that  the  gentleman  who  just 
testified  said  that  it  cost  $1.90  to  New  York. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morris.  In  that  $1.90  there  is  an  excess  of  freight  of  perhaps 
a  dollar,  so  that  while  you  are  struggling  with  the  high  cost  of  coal 
it  seems  wise  that  you  should  deal  with  the  freight  rate  as  well  as 
with  the  cost  of  the  coal,  because  it  all  goes  to  the  same  place.  The 
coal  company  and  the  railroad  company  are  just  the  same. 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  course  we  are  trying  to  get  at  both  of  those 
factors. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes.  My  testimony  is  simply  on  the  subject  of 
freight,  which  I  think  you  have  not  heard  before. 

Senator  ICenton.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that  the 
freight  rates  are  entirely  too  high  ? 

lir.  Morris.  As  is  here  testified. 

Senator  Kenton.  From  the  investigation  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  have  been  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants  in  that  litigation. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Charles  Heebner,  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  informing  this  committee,  a 
question  or  two  of  this  witness. 

Senator  Kenton.  *We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Morris,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  matters  with 
respect  to  which  you  are  speaking  were  the  result  of  a  hearing, 
an  investigation,  and  a  trial  that  went  along  for  a  long  period,  in 
which  a  large  amount  of  evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiffs claiming  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rate  of  Philadelphia,  and 
also  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  defendants? 

Mr.  Morris.  So  far  as  I  know.    I  did  not  attend  all  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Heebner.  No;  but  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Morris.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  at  all. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Oh,  well,  all  right.  I  want  to  stay  on  what  you 
know.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  one 
year  after  that  evidence  had  been  finished  on  both  sides  the  public- 
service  commission,  before  which  the  trial  had  been  held,  of  its  own 
motion  employed  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  to  make  an  investigation 
to  find  out  how  much  it  cost  to  carry  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  to 
Philadelphia  ?    Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  do  know  that,  and  I  have 

Mr.  Heebner.  Now,  wait. 
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Mr.  MoBRis  (continuing).  And  I  have  all  the  evidence  here.  Now, 
one  minute ;  let  me  reply. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Did  they  make  that  report? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  will  also  say  that  the  highest  officers  of  the  Beading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  under  oath  before  that  conmiission,  testified  that 
nobody  ever  could  discover  and  nobody  ever  had  discovered  what  it 
cost  to  bring  a  ton  of  coal  down  to  Philadelphia  from  mining  regicm. 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  They  made  this 
investigation,  and  they  made  this  report  that  is  there,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Who  made  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes;  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  the  defendant  carrying  companies,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  commission,  predi- 
cated upon  that  report  which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  answer, 
took  an  appeal,  as  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  take  an  appeal,  to 
the  last  tribunal,  to  the  court  of  Pennsylvania.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Morris.  They  had  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  appeal  to  the 
Dauphin  County  court.  They  appealed  to  the  Dauphin  County 
court,  and  there  the  thing  hung  fire  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half 

Mr.  Heebner.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  bring  out  the  facts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senators  as  we  go  along.  Am  I  right,  Senator,  in 
trying  to  confine  this  testimony  along  orderly  lines? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  order  the  best  we 
can,  but  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  the 
question  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  next  question  is:  We  took  an  appeal  to  the 
superior  court;  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  think 

Mr.  Heebner.  Please  answer  the  question.  [To  the  committee:] 
You  gentlemen  want  this  examination  carried  on  in  an  orderly  way, 
do  you  not? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  witness  should  answer  the 
question  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Heebner.  He  may  answer  the  question  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Morris.  My  impression  is — ^you  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not— 
that  the  appeal  was  to  the  Dauphin  County  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  sits  at  Harrisburg,  and  not  to  the  superior  court;  but  I  may 
be  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  Heebner.  You  are  right  in  that. 

Mr.  Morris.  Well,  you  said  "  the  superior  court "  just  now,  so  that 
your  information  is  not  altogether  exact. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Well,  the  law  was  changed  in  the  meantime;  but 
you  are  right.  The  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Dauphin  County 
court. 

Mr.  Morris.  The  matter  hung  there  for  over  two  years  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  getting  anywhere. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question? 

Mr.  Morris.  It  is  a  statement. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Kenyon,  the  reporter  read  the  last 

question.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  guess  you  have  answered  that  question. 
Mr.  Morris.  That  has  been  answered. 
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Mr.  Heebner.  Is  it  not  true  that  while  that  appeal  was  pending 
the  representatives  of  the  city,  the  representatives  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  State,  through  the  Attorney  General,  by  a  series  of  con- 
ferences and  careful  investigations  and  arguments  before  the  com- 
mission, practically  agreed  that  the  rate  Siould  be  made  25  cents 
higher  than  the  rate  to  which  the  commission  had  primarily  re- 
duced it? 

Mr.  Morris.  Well,  that  is  not  correct  in  statement,  because  it  was 
not  25  cents  higher.  It  was  reduced  by  40  cents,  and  a  compromise 
was  made  on  25  cents,  so  that  that  was  15  cents  higher.  Now,  let  me 
tell  you  the  history 

Mr.  Heebner.  Never  mind  the  historj. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  history. 

Mr.  Heebner.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about  and  I 
do,  because  I  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Morris.  So  was  I. 

Mr.  Heebner.  You  were  not  at  any  of  those  meetings.  I  never 
saw  you  at  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Morris.  Very  well.   I  did  my  work. 

Mr.  Heebner.  You  may  have  done  your  work  outside,  but  you 
were  not  at  any  of  the  public  meetings  where  the  gentlemen  of  all 
sides  met.  What  work  you  did  outside  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
you  were  not  at  any  of  the  meetings  where  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  the  city  solicitor,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  and  the  representatives  of  tne  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  were  present.  You  were  not  at  tiny  of  those  meetings. 
What  you  did  outside  I  do  not  know  and  I  really  do  not  care,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  Senate  committee  should  know  the  facts,  because 
they  are  big  enough  and  manly  enough  to  deal  with  facts,  and  we  do 
not  want  these  outside  things. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  it  not  be  better,  Mr.  Heebner,  for  you 
to  take  the  stand  and  explain  that?  We  are  simply  after  informa- 
tion. We  are  not  a  court,  and  we  can  not  hold  to  any  rules,  particu- 
larly, but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  take  the  stand  and  ex- 
plain this  situation,  so  that  it  can  ^o  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  would  prefer  just  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Morris. 
He  is  a  witness.    He  has  been  called  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes ;  but  you  realize  that  if  we  were  to  hold  to 
any  kind  of  rules,  you  would  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech  in 
your  question. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  am  subject  to  your  regulation  and  direction,  sir; 
and  if  I  make  an  error  in  asking  a  question  you  can  correct  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  hold  the  examination  down 
to  any  strict  rules  at  all. 

Mr.  Morris.  May  I  now  state  what  happened.  Senator? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait  a  minute;  let  us  go  back  and  see  what  the 
last  question  was. 

(The  reporter  read  the  last  question  of  Mr.  Heebnejr  and  the  answer 
of  the  witness.) 
'     Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  want  to  tell  the  histonr  of  it? 

Mr.  Morris.  As  this  gentleman  has  stated  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  attorney  general  and  various  other  people,  I  want  to  state 
just  what  happened. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  did  not  say  that.    One  moment,  Mr.  Senator. 
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Mr.  Morris.  Well,  let  us  not  debate  that. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  said  he  was  not  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  said  you  were  not  at  the  meetings;  but  if 
you  want  to  go  ahead  and  give  the  history  of  the  matter,  yao  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  Morris.  It  will  not  take  two  minutes  for  me  to  tell  what 
happened. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  not  get  into  too  ancient  history,  though. 

Mr.  Morris.  It  is  all  in  that  date,  Senator. 

I  was  asked  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  to  come  and  see 
him.  His  name  was  Shunk  Brown.  I  w©Qt  to  see  him.  He  talked 
to  me  and  to  the  counsel  who  were  with  me  very  considerably  about 
it,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  matter  could  be  adjusted  by  a  com- 
promise at  25  cents  instead  of  40  cents.  I  said  that  we  would  accept 
no  compromise;  that  40  cents  was  too  little,  anyhow.  The  irratter 
was  then  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  tncn  I  was  asked  to 

fo  and  see  a  member  of  the  public  service  commission  named  Ryan. 
had  a  long  interview  with  him,  and  he  smoothly  said  that  he  thought 
there  might  be  difficultv ;  that  the  companies  might  have  some  kind 
of  a  case  to  put  up  before  the  court  in  Dauphin  County;  that  thc^* 
would  continue  to  litigate  the  matter  for  a  loo^  period  of  time,  so 
that  we  would  get  no  results  for  years,  and  he  would  advise  that  we 
take  the  25  cents  instead  of  the  40  cents.  Upon  that,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  anything  else  to  do ;  and  I  consented,  and  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  rate  was  reduced,  then,  on  coal  delivered  to 
Philadelphia,  from  $1.75  to  $1.55  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  No;  $1.45. 

Mr.  Heebner.  $1.45;  and  that  was  how  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  a  year  or  two  years  after 
this.    This  was  1913.    It  was  1916, 1  think. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  claim  that 
that  rate  is  so  awfully  high,  as  soon  as  the  Federal  administration 
got  possession  of  the  railroads  they  raised  that  rate  15  cents,  and  25 
per  cent:  did  they  not? 

Mr.  M.0RRI8.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  so. 

Mr.  Heerner.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Federal  Administraticm 
has  raised  this  rate  that  you  claim  is  so  awfully  high,  predicated  upon 
this  great  profit  that  the  Reading  Railway  Co.  has  in  transportation  f 

Mr.  Morris.  If  you  say  so,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  not  say  so.    I  ask  you  whether  you  know  it! 

Mr.  Morris.  I  do  not  know  it ;  no. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Alden? 

Mr.  Alden.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  want  to  offer? 

Mr.  Morris.  No  ;  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  this  paper  which  I 
have  is  the  decision  of  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  the  commissioner! 
Can  you  tell  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Heebner  (after  examining  paper) .  That  is  the  finding  and  the 
report  of  the  State  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  predicated  not 
upon  evidence  in  an  investigation,  but  upon  an  ex  parte  report  made 
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fcy  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  from  which  all  the  defendants  appealed 
in  the  ground  that  the  deductions  were  not  warranted  by  any  facts. 
I  Senator  KENYON.With  that  explanatory  statement,  this  will  be 
jlQade  the  next  exhibit. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked,  "Exhibit  317,"  and  is  here 
printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  317. 

(The  Public   Service  Commission   of   the  Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania.     Complaint 

Docket  950.     Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Commission.] 

I  The  City  of  Philadelphia,  Harry  E.  Bellis  et  al.,  The  Philadelphia  & 

Reading  ^Iailway  Company  et  al. 

Pesnypacker,  Commissioner: 

ThiB  is  a  case  of  grave  importance,  aftecting  upon  the  one  hand  the  cost  of 
The  supply  of  a  necessity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  and 
upon  the  other  the  earnings  of  important  lines  of  transportation  which  have 
♦lone  Dinch  to  oilvance  the  srrowth  and  development  of  the  interests  of  that 
dty.  The  complainants  are  Harry  E.  Bellis  as  an  individual,  the  Kensington 
BcMird  of  Trade,  the  Northwest  Business  Men's  Association,  the  Cohocksink 
Business  Men's  Association,  the  Fortieth  and  Market  Street  Business  Men's 
Association,  all  of  them  being  organizations  or  persons  residing  in  or  associated 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  city  of  Plilladelphia  itself,  as  a  municl- 
I«aljty. 

The  respondents  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  the 
Tennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jer- 
9ey,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company. 

The  substance  of  the  complaints  Is  that  the  existing  rates  of  freight  charged 
for  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  various  districts  in  which 
The  coal  is  mined  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  unreasonably  high,  and  are 
preferential,  prejudicial,  and  discriminatory.  The  anthracite  coal  deposits  of 
the  United  States  are  almost  exclusively  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
are  Included  within  a  territory  comprising  four  hundred  and  nlnety-sIx  square 
miles.  For  purposes  of  mining  and  transportation,  this  territory  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  designated  as  the  Schuylkill,  I^hlgh,  and  Wyoming  regions 
or  districts. 

(a)  The  rates  upon  anthracite  coal,  which  is  transi>orted  by  direct  routes 
from  the  Schuylkill  district  to  Philadelphia  and  consigned  for  local  delivery 
there,  are  the  same  upon  both  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway,  and  are  as  follows  per  groas  ton  of  2,240  pounds: 

f^  prepared  sizes $1. 70 

For  pea  coal 1.40 

VoT  sizes  less  than  pea 1.25 

(6)  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  transports  anthracite 
coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local  delivery  by  arrangement 
with  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company.  The  totals  of  the  proportional  rates  so  charged  upon  the 
gross  ton  are  as  follows : 

For  prepared  sizes $1. 86 

For  pea  coal 1.  56 

Fttr  sizes  less  than  pea 1.41 

<r)  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  also  transports  antha- 
cite  coal  from  the  Wyoming  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local  delivery  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  rates  charged  are 
divided  proportionally  between  them.  The  totals  of  the  proportional  rates  as 
charged  upon  the  gross  ton  are  as  follows : 

For  prepared  sizes $2. 10 

For  pea  coal 1. 73 

For  sizes  less  than  pea L  64 
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(d)  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ck)mpany  transports  anthracite  coal  from 
the  Lehigh  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local  delivery  by  arrangement  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  CJompany  and  the  Central  Railroad  c3ompany  of  New 
Jersey.    The  rates  per  gross  ton  are  as  follows : 

For  prepared  sizes $L75 

l<\)r  pea  coal L45 

For  sizes  less  than  pea 1.30 

(e)  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ck)mpany  transports  anthracite  coal  from  the 
Wyoming  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local  delivery,  either  over  its  own  lines^  or 
by  arrangement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Company  or  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company.  The  rates  in  each 
Instance  are  upon  the  gross  ton  as  follows : 

For  prepared  sizes $1. 80 

For  pea  coal L  50 

For  sizes  less  than  pea L35 

From  1900  to  1912  inclusive,  the  total  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  tranqx>rted 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  ran  from  7,932,891  tons  in 
1903  to  13,537,464.02  tons  in  1908,  and  such  tonnage  in  1912  was  ll,224,945Xn 
tons.  Any  change  in  the  rates  for  transportation  would  affect  about  forty  per 
cent  of  this  tonnage. 

During  the  years  from  1907  to  1912,  the  anthracite  coal  transported  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  Philadelphia,  for  local  delivery  ran  in  ton- 
nage from  1,249,383  tons  in  1908  to  1,582,085  tons  in  1911. 

The  average  distance  over  which  each  ton  of  anthracite  coal  is  transported 
from  the  Schuylkill  region  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way Company,  is  one  hundred  twenty-two  miles.  The  average  distance  over 
which  each  ton  is  transported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  from  the 
Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  regions  to  Philadelphia  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  and  sixtenths  miles,  or  more  in  detail  the  average  distance  from 
the  Schuylkill  region  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  five-tenths  miles,  from 
the  Lehigh  region,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  six- tenths  miles,  and  from  the 
Wyoming  region  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  four-tenths,  miles. 

It  has  been  found,  and  the  finding  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  a  recent  case,  that  the  Reading  Company,  from  which 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company  leases  Its  equipment,  owns  or 
controls  forty-four  per  cent,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  sixteen  and 
eighty-seven-hundredths  per  cent,  tne  Delaware,  I^ckawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road Company  six  and  fifty-eight-hundredths  per  cent,  and  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey  nineteen  per  cent,  or  altogether  eighty-six  and  forty- 
five-hundredths  per  cent  of  all  the  unmined  anthracite  coal. 

In  addition  to  this  large  percentage,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Morris 
Williams  in  the  present  case,  the  president  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 
that  he  looked  after  the  management  of  the  coal  companies  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  that  this  transportation  company  owned  all  of  the 
stock  ($2,136,000.00)  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  except  a  few  shares 
necessary  to  qualify  the  board  of  directors,  that  it  held  a  debenture  bond  of  the 
coal  company  for  $6,000,000.00,  that  the  stock  of  the  Mineral  Railroad  &  Min- 
ing Company  was  owned  one-third  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and 
two- thirds  by  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Summit  Branch  Mining  Company  was  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  owned  twelve  coal  mines  and 
three  washeries,  that  the  Mineral  Railroad  &  Mining  Company  owned  six 
mines  and  one  washery,  and  that  the  Summit  Branch  Mining  Company  ownetl 
two  mines  and  two  washeries,  and  that  these  companies  bought  the  coal  pro- 
duced by  other  Independent  mining  companies  under  a  general  contract  one  of 
the  terms  of  which  was  that  the  producing  companies  should  receive  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  prepared  coal.  These  facts,  showing  In  some  In- 
stances ownership,  and  In  others  control  of  the  production  of  anthracite  coaU 
are  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  question  of  the  effect  of  competi- 
tion comes  to  be  considered.  It  Is  also  a  fact  of  some  Importance  for  the  proper 
determination  of  the  matters  before  the  commission  Uiat  the  railroad  com- 
panies which  are  the  respondents,  furnish  practically  the  only  means  by  which 
anthracite  coal  may  be  transported  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Schuylk'll  Navigation  Company,  with  its  canal  following  the  course  of 
the  Schuylkill  River  for  many  years,  and  with  its  supply  of  boats,  furnished 
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^oh  a  means  of  transportation,  but  it  was  absorbed  and  Js  now  controlled  by 
the  Reading  Company  and  does  little  or  no  business  of  this  character. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  complainants,  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
38  a  municipality  used  in  1911  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  nine  hundred 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  that  the  rates  are  unreasonably  high  and  discriminate 
against  the  city  and  residents  within  its  boundaries.  This  claim  is  disputed 
by  the  respondents,  who  deny  that  the  rates  as  fixed  are  unreasonable  or  in 
any  way  discriminatory.  The  question  thus  raised  is  one  of  great  complication 
and  difficulty. 

The  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  Is  a  business  which  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  and  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  In  one  im- 
portant respect  which  has  to  be  duly  considered  it  differs  in  character  from  the 
transportation  of  most  other  commod  ties.  The  cars  in  which  it  is  carried  are 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  when  they  return  to  the  mines 
from  the  city,  where  they  have  been  unloaded,  they  are  as  a  general  thing 
empty,  so  that  they  have  to  traverse  the  intervening  distance  twice  for  one 
payment  of  freight  The  transportation  companies  are  entitled  to  establish 
such  rates  of  freight  as  wiU  give  them  a  reasonable  return  for  their  outlay 
and  upon  their  necessary  investment,  and  anthracite  coal  ought  to  bear  its 
proper  proportion  of  such  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  city  which  lies 
an>roximately  near  to  the  fields  of  anthracite  coal  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
with  an  undue  share  of  the  cost  of  transportation  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
depoident  upon  this  supply  for  heat  and  power  and  has  no  other  resource  for 
setting  it  transported. 

It  is  argued  by  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company 
that  **  In  the  Schuylkill  region  she  (nature)  has  set  these  deposits  of  anthra- 
cite deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  by  gigantic  convulsions  and  distor- 
tions has  so  pitched  the  veins  that  the  mining  of  anthracite  there  Is  a  difficult, 
dangerous,  wasteful,  and  precarious  business."  With  these  difficulties,  great 
as  they  may  be,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Miners  and  mining  companies  and 
corporations  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  assume  them.  Whatever  may  have 
happened  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  mining  and  transporting  coal,  t  is 
necessary  that  we  should  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  getting 
of  the  coal  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  bringing  of  it  to  the  surface  and 
iti  subsequent  tranQX>rtation  to  the  market.  It  is  the  latter  alone  which  con- 
cerns the  present  inquiry. 

There  are  sevefal  series  of  facts  to  be  deduced  from  the  voluminous  testi- 
mony which  has  been  presented  that  are  helpful  to  the  commission  in  its 
efforts  to  reach  a  correct  solution  of  this  troublesome  investigation. 

At  the  outset  there  is  a  presumption  against  the  propriety  of  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  rates.  All  of  these  rates  have  remained  as  they  were  estab- 
Uahed  many  years  ago,  some  for  forty  years,  some  for  twenty- four,  and  the 
most  recent  of  them  for  seventeen  years.  In  the  meantime  all  of  the  surround- 
ing cond  tions  have  changed.  Larger  cars  are  gathered  into  longer  trains  to 
be  drawn  by  more  powerful  engines.  From  three  to  four  thousand  tons  are 
DOW  handled  in  trains  of  sixty-five  cars  each.  The  volume  of  traffic  has  im- 
OKosely  increased.  The  cost  of  iron  and  other  material  is  no  longer  the  same. 
The  price  of  labor  has  very  much  increased.  The  rates  of  freight  upon  all 
other  conmaodities  have  been  lowered.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  rates 
which  were  applicable  to  the  conditions  which  existed  at  a  time  so  remote, 
if  railroad  experience  proved  them  to  l>e  reasonable  at  that  time,  can  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  so  now.  Th  s  presumption  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
indicating  that  they  ought  to  be  raised  or  that  they  ought  to  be  lowered,  but 
only  that  they  ought  to  be  revised  and  changed  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  present 
conditions. 

We  are  enabled  to  get  some  light  upon  the  question,  even  If  imperfect,  from 
the  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  as  they 
appear  in  the  testimony  which  has  been  presented.  The  canal  of  this  cor- 
portation  ran  from  Port  Carbon  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  to  Philadelphia. 
It  began  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  about  the  year  1825.  and  con- 
tinued down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  although  of  late  years  the 
amoont  of  such  freight  has  very  much  dwindled.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
activity  in  the  year  1859  it  transported  to  Philadelphia  1,272,109  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  carried  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway  in  the  year  1908,  in  which  year  that  railway  did  its  most 
extensive  business  in  the  transi>ortatlon  of  that  commodity.  In  some  respects 
it  famishes  a  satisfactory  means  of  comparison,  since  its  entire  business  was 
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confined  to  the  carrying  of  anthracite  coal,  and  since  the  boats  which  It  em- 
ployed went  back  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  empty,  there  being  little 
or  no  haul  back.  The  coal  was  taken  from  the  mines  to  the  boats  at  Port 
Carbon  for  a  long  time  in  wagons  and  afterwards  by  rail.  Prior  to  1839 
its  rate  peV  ton  for  such  transportation  was  $1.00  and  in  that  year  the  rate 
fell  to  90  cents.  In  1842  it  was  75  cents  per  ton.  In  1845  it  fell  further  to  36 
cents  per  ton.  In  1849  it  advanced  to  60  cents  per  ton,  and  in  1850  to  70  cents 
per  ton.  The  corporation  was  able  to  meet  its  fixed  charges,  pay  its  operating 
expenses,  and  make  dividends  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  these 
dividends  between  1829  and  1842  running  from  six  per  cent  to  eight^o  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  The  dividend  of  this  company  In  1856  was  eight  per  cent  and  In 
1857  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  commission  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  definite  ascertainment  of  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  cost  of  tran8iW)rtation  of  anthracite  coal  to  Philadelphia 
upon  both  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  road  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway,  and  from  both  of  the  districts.  The  officials  and  accounting 
officers  of  these  roads  when  on  the  witness  stand  all  testified  In  substance,  not 
only  thnt  there  had  never  been  an  ascertainment  of  this  cost,  in  fixing  the  rates 
charged,  but  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
make  such  an  ascertainment.  Thereupon  the  commission  engaged  a  competent 
firm  of  expert  accountants  of  long  standing  and  repute  In  their  profession 
"  to  make  an  examination  of  the  books,  records,  letters,  contracts,  papers,  and 
operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway  Company  and  ascertaining  therefrom,  and  from  any  and  all 
other  sources  of  pertinent  information,  what  is  the  cost  to  each  of  these  com- 
panies of  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  respective  mining 
sections  of  the  eastern  part  of  Pennslvanla  to  Philadelphia." 

These  accountants,  after  making  a  careful  and  thorough  examination, 
reported  that  the  distance  over  which*  anthracite  coal  was  so  transqwrted 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  and  that  the  cost  wars  per  gross  ton  In  cents,  44.698. 

They  further  reported  that  by  the  route  from  the  Schuylkill  district  over 
the  Shamokin.  Susquehanna  and  Philadelphia  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  by  way  of  Sunbury  and  Rock\ille,  the  distance  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  miles,  and  the  cost  ver  gross  ton  in  cents  was  61.043. 

That  by  the  route  from  the  Schuylkill  district,  by  way  of  Millersburg  and 
the  Susquehanna  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  distance  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  miles,  and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  in  cents,  54,378. 

That  by  the  route  from  the  I^liigh  district  to  Pottsville  ami  over  the 
Schuylkill  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  distance  was  one  hundred 
and  four  miles  and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  In  cents  60.613. 

That  bv  the  route  from  the  Lehigh  district  to  Mount  Carbon  and  over  tht? 
Schuylkill  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  distance  was  ninety-nine 
miles  and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  in  cents  60.848. 

That  by  the  route  from  the  Wyoming  district,  over  the  Sunbury  division  to 
Sunbury,  and  thence  over  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, the  distance  was  two  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  and  the  cost  per  gross 
ton  In  cents  65.290. 

That  bv  the  route  from  the  Wyoming  district,  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
and  the  Schuylkill  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  distance  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  in  cents  77.420. 

That  by  the  route  from  the  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  districts,  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  by  way  of  Manunka  Chunk  and  Coalport,  the  distance  was 
one  hundred  and  three  miles  and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  In  cents  was  57.235. 

By  way  of  Belvldere  and  Coalport  the  distance  was  ninety-nine  miles  and  tlie 
cost  per  gross  ton  In  cents  55.587. 

By  way  of  Martin  Creek  and  Coalport  the  distance  was  ninety-three  miles 
and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  in  cents  53.114. 

By  way  of  Phlllipsburg  Junction  and  Coalport  the  distance  was  eighty-five 
miles  and  the  cost  per  gross  ton  in  cents  49.816. 

Some  of  these  findings  at  least  are  disputed  by  the  respondents,  but  if  this 
report  may  be  accepted  as  correct  it  appears  that  while  the  rate  charged  from 
the  Schuylkill  district  Is  $1.70  per  gross  ton  by  each  road,  the  cost  of  tninsix>r- 
tatlon  ifiion  the  Reading  Railway  Is  44.008  cents  per  gross  ton,  and  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  dlfTerent  regions 
ranges  from  49.816  cents  to  77.420  cents  i)er  gr(»ss  ton.  This  cost  was  hnsed 
upon  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  May  81.  1918. 
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The  experts  ascertained  only  the  operating  costs,  and  did  not  enter  into  tlie 
question  of  a  reasonable  return  upon  Investments  In  property  or  of  interest 
and  the  bonded  indebtedness.  In  estimating  the  cost,  however,  they  took 
Into  consideration  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  of  equipment, 
traffic  expenses,  the  transportation  expenses,  and  the  general  expenses,  and 
tbet^  in  their  subdivisions  included  the  details  of  we^r  and  tear,  depreciation, 
and  obsolescence,'  the  payments  of  superintendence,  injuries  to  persons,  and 
stationery  and  printing,  for  the  roadway,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  for  signals, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  for  locomotives  and  cars,  wages  and  employees, 
fuel  and  lubricants,  and  for  insurance,  law,  and  taxes.  Wliile,  therefore,  this 
report  does  not  furnish  a  complete  ascertainment  of  the  cost,  since  it  omits 
what  ought  to  be  allowed  for  return  upon  the  investment.  It  does  furnish 
certain  elements  of  that  cost  with  deflniteness  which  are  of  importance  in  the 
determination  of  the  question  as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate. 

There  Is  some  light,  though  perhaps  meager,  to  be  gathered  from  the  rates 
charged  by  these  and  other  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal. 
This  product  differs  from  anthracite  in  its  chemical  and  physical  composition 
and  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  dug  from  the 
*?arth  in  pretty  much  the  same  way,  hauled  to  the  market  in  similar  cars,  and  is 
used  in  various  ways  for  the  generation  of  heat.  In  method  and  cost  of 
transportation  it  furnishes  probably  a  reasonably  close  parallel.  Bellis,  a 
witness  for  the  complainant,  testified  that  from  tariffs  he  examined  In  the  office 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  he  found  that  that  company  hauled 
bituminous  coal  from  the  Clearfield  region  to  Philadelphia  at  the  rate  of  4.77 
mills  per  ton  per  mile,  there  to  be  dumped  on  vessels;  from  the  Greensburg 
<iL«trict  at  the  rate  of  5.4  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  local  delivery ;  and  that 
the  same  railroad  hauled  bituminous  coal  from  the  Clearfield  region  to  Phila- 
delphia for  local  delivery  at  the  rate  of  6.1  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

He  further  testified  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company 
hauled  bituminous  coal  from  the  Beach  Creek  district,  from  Newberry  .func- 
tion to  Port  Reading,  at  the  rate  of  5.03  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  which  Is  a  tide- 
water rate,  including  dumpage,  and  from  the  Beach  Creek  district  to  Phlla- 
<Wphia,  for  transshipment,  at  the  rate  of  5.4C  mills  per  ton  i)er  mile.  There 
was  also  evidence  produced  to  show  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  hauled  bituminous  coal  from  the  Marrow  Bone  region  In  Kentucky 
to  Newport  News,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and 
j^eventy-tliree  miles,  at  the  rate  of  2.53  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  testified  that  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  averaged 
9.035  mills  in  1907  and  8.599  mills  in  1912. 

Counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  offered  in  evi- 
dence a  statement  showing  a  comparison  through  a  series  of  years  between  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  In  mills  on  all  freight  carried  upon  that  railroad  and  on 
anthracite  coal  carried  by  it,  as  follows :  ' 
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An  even  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison  than  any  of  those  heretofore 
discussed  is  the  rate  charged  for  the  transportation  of  that  part  of  the  anthra- 
dte^ml  product  which  is  sliippel  to  Philadelphia  over  the  railroads  of  the 
re^Jondents  and  is  intended  for  transshipment  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
plac«?  commercially  described  as  "  outside  the  capes.**  Upon  this  coal  the  rates 
to  PhiUidelphia  upon  both  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  are  forty  cents  a  ton  less  than  that  Intended  for  local  de- 
Hrery.  We  therefore  have  an  Illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  coal,  gathered  at 
the  same  points  of  shipment,  carried  on  the  same  kind  of  cars,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  the  same  point  of  destination.  The  presumption  is  that  the  rates  charged 
for  this  coal,  which  is  shipped  to  points  **  outside  the  capes,"  have  been  found 
to  be  compensatory,  or,  after  a  test  of  years,  they  would  have  been  discontinued. 
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We  are,  however,  not  left  to  depend  entirely  upon  presumption.    John  F.  Audu 
the  traffic  manager  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company,  testified : 

"  Q.  This  rate  of  $1.30  for  over  piers  below  capes  is  a  profitable  rate.  Isn't 
it? — A.  I  think  our  rates  are  all  reasonably  profitable,  all  the  circumstances  con- 
sidered. I  will  assume  that  our  rates  are  reasonably  profitable,  all  circum- 
stances considered." 

Robert  H.  Large,  the  geheral  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
CJompany,  testified  upon  this  subject: 

"  Q.  Is  it  profitable  to  the  railroad  company? — A.  Your  honor,  that  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  profitable.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  much 
traffic  moving  over  all  the  railroads  that  does  not  bear  its  proportion,  if  that 
can  be  arrived  at,  of  Interest  charges  on  capital;  but  that  does  pay  the 
actual  cost  of  transshipping  it  and  thus  assist  in  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting all  traffic  ♦  •  ♦.  Let  me  put  it  another  w^ay:  Not  being  able  to 
estimate  the  cost,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  pays  or  not,  but  the  assumption  is 
that  it  does." 

The  explanation  of  the  lesser  rate  for  anthracite  coal  to  Philadelphia  in- 
tended to  be  shipped  "  outside  of  the  capes  "  is  that  such  diminution  of  the  rate 
is  due  to  competition  in  the  localities  to  which  it  is  to  be  transported.  Thus 
Large  testified : 

"  In  order  to  meet  competition  of  bituminous  coal  or  anthmcite  coal  reaching 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  other  points,  your  transshipment  rate  must  of  neces- 
sity bear  a  relation  to  the  transshipment  rate  at  other  points.  For  example, 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  distance  to  Hoboken  is  about  140,  142,  143,  144  miles.  Their 
rflte  to  Hoboken  prior  to  the  decision  in  the  Marian  case  was  $1.58.  The  rate  to 
Philadelphia  must,  if  any  coal  is  to  be  moved  through  Philadelphia,  bear  such 
a  relation  to  that  rate,  as  adding  up  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  the  current  back 
freight  from  the  port,  we  will  say  to  Boston,  so  that  the  two  will  about,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  equal  the  actual  rate  to  New  York  Harbor,  plus  the  boat  rate 
from  New  York  to  Boston." 

The  witness  further  said  that  the  fact  that  the  transshipment  rate  is  less 
than  the  local  rate  was  not  peculiar  to  the  anthracite-coal  traffic,  but  was 
general  on  all  traffic.  This  reasoning,  however,  is  not  altogether  convincing.  In 
the  first  place,  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  to  Philadelphia  is  not  like 
the  transportation  of  general  freight,  in  which  most  of  the  railroads  are  en- 
gaged. It  differs  in  so  many  features  from  general  transportation  as  perhaps 
to  require  that  it  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself.  Anthracite  coal  is  a  bulky  com- 
modity, hauled  in  a  special  manner,  and  requiring  little  or  no  care  In  the 
course  of  transportation,  not  liable  to  disintegration  or  destruction.  Its  source 
of  supply  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  area  and  lies  approximately 
close  to  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  country.  The  necessities  of  the 
people  require  a  continuously  replenished  supply  and  therefore  the  cars  sent 
to  the  coal  districts  are  always  sure  of  the  freight  they  are  to  carry. 

In  the  second  place,  with  respect  to  this  particular  situation,  the  fact  of 
actual  competition  is  at  lenst  open  to  query.  It  is  true  that  it  has  become  a 
well-settled  principle  of  rate  making  that  in  determining  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  discrimination  against  freight  locally  delivered,  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  competition  in  the  through  freight,  if  it  exists,  is  to  be  given  due 
consideration.  It  is  Impossible  to  follow  the  evidence  in  this  case  without 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  respondent  railroad  companies  exercise  an 
extended  influence  over  the  output  sxnd  disposition  of  anthracite  coal.  As 
has  been  heretofore  pointed  out,  the  Reading  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  with  their  affiliated  companies,  own  or  control  the  great 
bulk  of  the  unmlned  anthracite  coal.  The  extension  of  this  control  is  seen 
fn  the  fact,  testified  to  by  numerous  witnesses,  that  many  of  the  coal  yards  In 
Philadelphia  are  owned  by  these  companies.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that 
although  the  evidence  Is  that  there  Is  no  definite  agreement  between  them  as 
to  rates,  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  of  some  kind  which  brings  them  Into 
accord,  or  the  rates  upon  both  roads  from  the  Schuylkill  district  to  Philadel- 
phia, with  differing  distances,  would  not  have  reached  precisely  the  same 
figures  upon  all  three  of  the  different  grades  of  coal.  These  facts  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least,  weaken  the  argument  based  upon  the  necessity  of  meeting 
competition  "outside  of  the  capes."  There  was  much  testimony  given  In  a 
genenil  way  as  to  competition  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  but 
that  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  such  competition  was  mainly  between  the 
bituminous  and  the  sizes  of  anthracite  smaller  than  pea.     With  respect  to 
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the«e  sizes.  T.  B.  Koons,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  testified  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product,  the  residuum 
necessarily  left  In  the  production  of  the  prepared  sizes,  which  when  sold  wore 
regarded  as  having  made  an  addition  to  income,  and  that  in  many  places 
they  had  displaced  bituminous  because  of  lesser  cost  and  Xhe  nuisance  created 
by  the  smoke  resulting  from  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  dividends  declared  by  the  Reading  Railway  Company  upon  capital  stock 
of  $20,000,000.00  increased  since  1904  to  $42,481,700.00  in  1912,  having  been  as 
follows : 


Percent 

1904 12 

1905 - -    20 

1906 80 

1907 30 

1908 30 


Per  cent 

1909 25 

1910 25 

1911 25 

1912 15 


The  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the  Reading  Company  is  derived  from 
the  transportation  business  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  and  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  appears  to  add  nothing  to 
its  Income.  Of  the  tonnage  of  the  railway  company  24.2  per  cent  consists  of 
anthracite  coal,  and  Large  tells  us  that  of  all  the  business  of  the  railroads, 
the  local  trallic,  which  includes  anthracite,  is  the  most  profitable. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company  presented  a  statement  show- 
ing Its  property,  investment,  materials,  and  supplies,  and  cash  working  assets 
as  of  June  30, 1913,  as  follows : 

Road  and  equipment $94,724,974.02 

Improvements  and  betterments 26,482,279.20 

Materials  and  supplies 2,795,844.59 

Clean  working  assets 3,950,315.92 


Total 127. 953,  413.  73 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  company  is  in  possession  of  equipment  under 
leases  from  the  Reading  Company,  and  that  it  pays  a  rental  for  the  equipment 
of  $2,253,109.08  per  annum. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  taking  all  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  Into 
consideration,  to  ascertain  what  will  be  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  rate,  giving  to 
the  railroads  a  reasonable  return  on  the  moneys  they  have  Invested  and  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  services  they  render;  and  which  will  not  be  unduly 
burdensome  upon  the  consumer,  and  will  not  compel  him  to  pay  more  than  his 
fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  service,  and  of  a  rea- 
sonable return  of  the  Investment.  The  commission  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  and  proper  extension  of  railroad  service  Is  essential 
to  the  growth,  development,  welfare,  and  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try; and  viewing  the  subject  broadly,  may  properly  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  few  years  conditions  have  been  such  that  these  public  conven- 
iences have,  as  a  general  thing,  struggled  through  a  profitless  period  of  financial 
stress  and  difficulty,  and  attained  success — have  not  been  as  prosperous  as 
formerly.  Their  stock  Is  held  by  people  In  all  classes  in  the  community  who 
liave  invested  in  such  securities  their  savings  and  accumulations,  and  these  In- 
vestors are  entitled  to  have  their  interests  fairly  treated.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  no  financial  operation  Is  likely  to  thrive  which  has  too  much  outside  direction. 
Cta  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  Philadelphia  to  the  anthracite  coal  deposits 
presents  to  us  an  extremely  unusual  situation.  A  city,  whose  founders  located 
it  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  may  well  claim  that  It  Is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  transportation  which  the  facilities  of  the  river  afford.  An  iron  furnace 
which  is  near  the  ore  beds,  or  the  lime  beds,  or  the  fuel  supply  derives  an  advan- 
tage In  its  trade  output,  because  of  the  fact,  and  surely  the  proximity  of  Phlla- 
<1e)phia  to  the  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  Is  a  natural  advantage  of  whose 
benefits  she  ought  not  to  be  deprived. 

The  very  purpose  which  the  Commonwealth  had  In  view  in  granting  the  rights 
and  privileges  contained  in  the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
^'ompany  was  that  anthracite  coal  might  be  carried  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
compensations  to  the  State  were  that  her  citizens  should  be  so  supplied.  We 
may  all  rejoice  that  the  usefulness  of  the  railroad  has  been  extended  to  other 
States  ami  to  other  activities,  but  its  primary  objects  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  forgotten.     Any  effort  to  make  Philadelphia  pay  higher  rates  because  her 
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only  means  of  securing  this  necessity  of  life  Is  through'  the  transportation 
afforded  by  the  respondent  roads,  and  In  order  that  consumers  in  Boston  or  New- 
Orleans  miiy  get  their  coal  more  cheaply,  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  natural 
order  of  events  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  giving  due  weight  to  the  large 
amounts  Invested  in  this  traffic  by  the  respondents,  endeavoring  to  determine 
v^•hat  would  be  a  due  return  uix)n  these  investment  and  proper  compensation  for 
their  service,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  exi>erlence  of  the  respond- 
ents has  Itself  estnbllshed  the  measure  of  what  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rate  for  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  to  Philadelphia,  when  that  ex|)eri- 
ence  established  the  fact  that  the  rates  now  charged  for  such  coal  shipped 
**  outside  the  capes  "  was  a  profitable  charge.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
rates  for  the  local  delivery  of  coal  In  Philadelphia ,  as  now  existing,  ought  to 
be  reduce<l  to  forty  cents  a  ton,  except  for  sizes  less  than  pea,  and  that  the 
rates  upon  these  sizes  should  be  the  same  as  upon  pea  coal.  The  effect  of  this 
reduction  will  be  to  put  Philadelphia  In  this  respect  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  cities  and  ports  of  the  country. 

It  It  be  true  that  the  existing  rates  covering  all  freights  upon  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  Insufficient  to  afford  them  a  proper  return  upon  their  invest- 
ments, It  Is  entirely  clear  that  the  method  of  correction  should  be  a  general 
advinue  In  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  burdens  and  to  affect  alike  all  in- 
terests and  all  subjects  of  traffic  and  tninsiKirtation.  To  secure  adequate  returns 
by  placing  unequal  burdens  upon  localities  and  commodities  where  It  n)ay  be 
possible  would  be  an  Imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  method  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

In  accordance  with  this  conclusion  reached,  the  rates  upon  anthracite  coal 
sent  by  direct  routes  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Schuylkill  district  and  consigned 
for  local  delivery  by  the  Phlladeli>hia  &  Reading  Railway  Company  and  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  be  .fixed  and  determined  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton: 

For  prepared  sizes $1. 3fi 

For  pea  coal 1. 0(> 

For  sizes  less  than  pea 1.00 

Upon  anthracite  conl  sent  from  the  Lehigh  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local 
delivery  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company,  by  arrangement  witli 
the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  as  follows,  per  gross  ton: 

For  prepared  sizes $1.46 

For  pea  coal 1. 16 

For  sizes  less  than  pea 1. 16 

Upon  anthracite  coal  sent  from  the  Wyoming  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local 
delivery  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  by  arrangement 
with  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  as  follows,  per  gross  ton : 

For  prepared  sizes $1.70 

For  pea  coal 1.33 

For  sizes  less  than  pea 1.33 

Upon  anthracite  coal  sent  from  the  Lehigh  region  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  by  arrangement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  as  follows, 
per  gross  ton: 

For  prepared  sizes $1.3-j 

For   pea   coal 1.05 

For  sizes  loss  than  pea 1.05 

Upon  anthracite  coal  sent  from  the  Wyoming  region  to  Philadelphia  for  local 
delivery  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  either  over  its  own  lines 
or  by  arrangement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Rail- 
road Comimny,  or  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  as  follows: 
per  gross  ton : 

For  prepare<l  sizes $1.40 

For  pea   coal 1. 10 

For  sizes  less  than  pea , 1.10 
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A  considerable  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  intended  for  local  delivery 
In  Philadelphia  is  carried  by  the  respondent  companies  to  certain  points  upon 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and  there  unloaded  upon  barges,  which 
transport  the  coal  to  the  wharves  and  other  places  of  delivery  along  these 
rivers.  For  this  service  the  barges  make  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
or  other  definite  sum.  The  respondents  have  heretofore  arranged  their  rates 
that  these  rates,  together  with  the  barge  charges,  shall  be  substantially  equal  to 
the  charges  for  local  delivery  by  track  service.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission that  the  rates  of  delivery  upon  barges  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  make 
them,  with  the  added  charges  of  the  barges  with  respect  to  each  class  of  coal, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  rates  heretofore  designated  for  local  delivery  by  track 
service. 

An  order  will  be  issued  accordingly. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Commissioner. 

Senator  Kenyon^  I  think  there  are  no  other  witnesses  here  nov7  ex- 
cept Mr.  Eichards.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  here  who  desire  to 
be  heard? 

Mr.  Alden.  Mr.  Senator,  Mr.  Neale  wants  to  make  some  corrections 
and  additions;  Mr.  Learoyd  has  some  tables  to  submit;  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  will  explain  briefly  the  price-fixing  plan  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  that.  Their  testimony  will 
take  only  a  few  minutes,  though. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  going  to  undertake  to  sanction  it,  I 
think  it  will  require  a  very  extensive  investigation. 

Mr.  Alden.  Whatever  you  like ;  but  you  asked  for  certain  figures 
here  the  other  day,  and  we  have  those  figures  and  will  be  glad  to 
oubmit  them. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KB.  W.  T.  EICHAEDS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Kenyon.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  State  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Richards.  W.  J.  Eichards. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Richards.  Pottsville,  ra,. 

Senator  Bjbn yon.  What  is  your  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  President  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  coal  companies  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  any  other  coal  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  Ashland  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  only  one,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  the  railroads 
operating  into  the  coal  regions? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  been  a  representative  at  any  time  of 
the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  president  of  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  one  of  the  distributing  committee — the  anthra- 
cite committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position? 
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Mr.  RiCHABDs.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  the  companies  buy  the  coal  mines  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  competitors  from  getting  that  coal 
hauled  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  any  part  of  their  reason,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  what  their  purpose  was  in  buying. 
I  was  not  connected  with  them  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  how  it  worked  out,  do  you  not,  ilr. 
Richards?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  did  it  work  out? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  coal  went  over  these  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  again:  These  rail- 
roads did  not  go  into  the  business  of  farming,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  into  the  business  of  timbering,  logging?  They 
were  not  in  that  business,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  in  the  iron  business  or  the  steel  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
.  The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  pretty  apt  to  know  if  it  took  place, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  iRiCHARDs.  Well,  I  might. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  of  your  experience  and  position  and  con- 
nection with  the  roads,  I  think,  would  be  very  sure  to  know  it.  Now, 
what  was  the  peculiar  and  particular  reason  that  led  these  railroads 
into  these  investments  in  coal  mines  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  As  I  said,  to  ge  the  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  the  tonnage,  although  no  other  roads  were 
in  a  position  to  get  the  tonnage? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  there  were  other  roads  in  that  territorv.  Thev 
could  build  to  these  breakers. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  could  have  built  tracks  over  to  them?  Wliat 
were  the  other  roads,  then  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  that  same  territory  there  was  the  Delaware  «fc 
Hudson,  the  Ontario  &  Western 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  from  them?* 

Mr.  Richards.  They  would  only  be  a  few  miles,  and  in  some  places 
closoi'  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  few  miles  "?  Please  put 
it  in  miles. 

Mr.  Richards.  T  mean  just  a  small  number  of  miles;  2  or  3  mile>, 
or  3  or  4  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  these  outside  roads  ever  build  over  to 
the  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  as  a  result,  then,  of  the  acquiring  of  the 
mines  themselves,  these  roads  were  able  to  hold  this  particular  busi- 
ness to  themselves? 

Mr.  Richards.  Ye-s. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  the  four  roads  divide  up  the  business 
between  themselves? 

ilr.  Richards.  It  was  simply  the  coal  that  was  tributary  to  those 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  how  did  they  divide  it  up  between  the 
roads'?    Did  each  road  take  what  was  nearest  to  it? 

Mr.  BiCHARDS.  What  was  tributary  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  real  purpose,  then,  was  to  monopolize  the 
shipment  and  shut  out  competitors? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  thmk  the  real  object  was  to  get  the  gain  of 
the  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  exclude  the  other  fellow.  The  other  fel- 
low crnld  not  get  it.  The  outside  road  could  not  get  it.  Of  course 
if  these  rojids  owned  the  coal,  they  would  ship  it  themselves,  over 
their  own  roads  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  would  be  the  natural  thing,  of  course.. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  purpose  was  to  monopolize  the  ship- 
ment of  that  ccal  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  like  tnat  tenn,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  just  use  the  words  "  gain  of  the 
shipment,"  then — that  will  do  just  as  well — and  to  exclude  the  other 
fellow,  because  vou  did  exclude  him  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  that?  Just  what  kind 
of  English  language  w'ould  you  ti-y  to  express  that  in? 

Mr.  Richard.  I  would  state  that  thev  vvanted  to  move  that  ton- 
na?e. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  kept  it,  that  means  that  the  other  man 
would  Le  excluded.  Now  you  say  they  wanted  to  keep  that  tonnage. 
A^  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  have  that  tonnage  at  all  until  they 
a'(iuired  the  collieries,  did  they? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  the  tonnage  was  right  on  their  roads  then. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  but  they  oj>ened  the  mine^,  did  they  notV 
Ihpy  developed  the  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  made  them  larger.    The  mines  were  there. 

The  CuATHMAN.  The  mines  were  there,  but  they  made  them  larger. 
Dirl  the  roads  acquire  a  lot  more  coal  lands  for  the  sauie  reason? 

Mr.  Riciiakds.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  only  coal  lands  they  acquired? 

^F^.  Richards.  They  had  coal  lands  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  they  had  them  l^efore  that?  They  have  been 
inying  up  coal  lands  for  many  years,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  most  of  the  roads  have  had  them  a  very  long 
time. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  in  the  anthra- 
« te  region  own  or  control  about  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  deposits,  do 
'it  V  not  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  so-called  railroad  coal  companies  ship  about  70 
\^  r  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  speak  about  shipping.  I  say,  they  own 
'  r  control  about  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  deposits,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Richards.  I  would  not  be  able  to  state  that.  I  \v<mKl  not  U' 
able  to  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  understanding  about  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  ship  about  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  About  70  per  cent;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
coal  that  is  shipped  is  their  coal,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  just  hap- 
pen to  haul  that  much  for  anybody? 

Mr.  Richards.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  produced  by  the  so- 
called  railroad  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  meant  a  little  bit  aga 
I  puess  you  did  not  understand  me. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  these  records  show. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Senator  Kenyon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  same  financial  men  or  interests  who  control 
the  policy  of  your  company  also  control  the  Reading  Railroad  Co. 
and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  do  they  not — ^the  same  interests? 

Mr.  Richards.  Practically  the  same;  but  the  Central  has  some 
additions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  company — when  I  speak  of  "vour 
company,"  I  mean  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. — and  the  L^igb 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  are  controlled  by  the  same  group,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  is  controlled  by  the 
Central,  and  our  company  by  the  Reading. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  man  who  really  controls  both  groups  is 
Mr.  Stotesbury  of  Philadelphia,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  There  are  a  number  of  other  people. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  he  is  the  main  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  whole  board  was  in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  not  he  the  dominating  factor  in  that  c^mtroH 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  say  whether  he  is  or  not,  just  as  you 
speak  of  a  Morgan  group  or  a  Rockefeller  group? 

Mr.  Richards.  lie  is  influential,  but  I  would  not  say  he  is  the 
dominating  factor. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  most  influential  man? 

Mr.  Richards.  There  is  Mr.  Stotesbury,  and  there  is  Mr.  Baker, 
ind  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  (xeorge  F.  Baker. 

StMiator  Kknyon.  What  are  Mr.  Stotesbury's  interests  in  those 
^/r()])orties;  do  you  know? 

^Ir.  Richards.  I  do  not  know.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  **in- 
te^e^ts'*^ 

S<naf(>r  Kenyon.  I  mean  his  financial  interest  and  domination 
of  the  Reading:  Co.,  which  you  are  in,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes- 
HiMie  Co.  Does  iH)t  the  same  group  control  both  of  those  com- 
^>aiHes.  and   is  not  Mr.   Stotesbury  the  dominating  factor  in  thai 


^rrr>np^ 


Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Co.  and  the  Jersey  Central  control 
the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  not  answer  my  question,  or  do  you  not 
want  to? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  say,  he  is  influential.  I  do  not  know  about  dom- 
inating it. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  the  executive  head  or  director  of  a  large 
number  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  largely  intei-ested  in  the  bituminous  fields, 
too? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  has  very  nmch  interest  in  the 
bituminous  fields. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  interested  with  him  in  bituminous  coal 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir.  , 

Senator  Kenton.  What  are  you  interested  with  him  in? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  the  Reading. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  in  the  Reading? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ICenton.  Your  company  is  a  pretty  prosperous  kind  of  a 
company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  it  is  fairly  so  now,  but  in  the  past  it  has  not 
been. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  increasing  your  output  at  all? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  opened  any  new  collieries  in  the  last 
14  or  15  yeai*s? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  we  have  opened  a  number  of  them.     ^ 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  we  opened  the  Pine  Knot.  We  opened  the 
Valley  View.    Thjtt  is  just  getting  ready  for  operation  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  had  no  production  from  them  as  yet? 

Mr.  Richards.  No.    It  is  getting  reaay  to  produre. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  you  open  the  Tine  Knot? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  1908. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Richards.  About  40,000  tons  a  month. 

Senator  Kenton.  Has  that  been  in  full  operation  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  what  else? 

Mr.  Richards.  At  our  West  Bear  Valley  we  have  sunk  shafts.  At 
Potts,  Vast,  and  Hammond  we  are  opening  new  lifts.  We  have 
opened  new  lifts  at  Reliance,  Eagle  Hill,  Brookside,  Otto,  and  we 
have  reopened  Thomaston.  We  have  reopened  We^t  Glendower.  We 
have  deepened  the  shaft  at  the  lower  levels  of  Burnside,  Henry  Clay, 
Mahanov  City  colliery,  enlarged  Silver  Creek,  and  opened  up  Beech- 
wood,  in  fact,  in  that  time  we  have  rebuilt  nearly  every  colliery 
we  have. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  has  that  increased  the  productive 
power  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  shipped,  in  1915-16,  9,345,000;  tons;  in  1916-17, 
10.066,000  tons;  in  1917-18,  11,411,000  tons.  I  give  those  two  yeai-s 
because  we  count  from  April  to  April  as  a  year.  In  1918-19,  in  six 
months  we  shipped  6,200,000  tons. 
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Soiiator  Ken  YON.  Where  is  the  general  field  of  sale  for  that  coal! 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  this  question  of  mines,  the  only 
absohitoly  now  mine  that  you  have  opened  up  and  put  in  operation  in 
the  last  15  years  was  the  Pine  Knot  mine  which  was  opened  in  190*^! 
That  is  the  only  absolutely  new  mine? 

Mr.  Richards.  All  these  other  operations  that  I  have  spoken  about 
Senator,  were  opening  new  coal  for  these  collieries. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  the  same  mine? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  true;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  opening 
new  coal  to  provide  for  these  collieries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  now  I  am  speakins: 
about  an  entirely  new  operation — the  opening  of  a  new  field.  That 
you  have  done  only  once  in  the  last  15  years,  and  that  was  in  190S, 
when  you  opened  up  the  Pine  Knot  mine? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  opened  the  Valley  View.  We  have  that 
ready. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  about  mines  that  are  in 
operation? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  arc  now  opening  the  Valley  View  mine,  but 
that  is  not  yet  in  operation? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  begin  to  open  the  Valley  View? 

Mr.  Richards.  About  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  four  years  in  getting  it  ready! 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  actively  proceeding  during  all  that 
time  to^et  the  mine  ready? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  Valley  View? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  out  at  the  west  end  of  our  Tremont  ter- 
ritorv. 

The  Chairman.  What  county  is  it  in? 

Mr.  Richards.  Schuylkill  County. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  these  other  mines  that  you 
work  'i 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  it  is  in  the  same  range. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  few  miles  away? 

Mr.  Richards.  A  few  miles;  yes. 

Tho  Chairman.  Is  it  1  mile  away,  or  right  close  up? 

Mr.  RiciiAKDs.  It  would  be  about  2  miles  to  our  nearest  collier}*. 

The  Chairman.  Pine  Knot  is  how  far  away  from  your  other 
collieries? 

Mr.  Richards.  Pine  Knot  is  in  what  we  call  the  Heckschervilk 
i-e^rion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  up  close  to  these  other  mines?  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  geography. 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  about  3  miles  from  our  other  mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  about  the  Eagle  Hill  and  the 
Brookside  and  one  or  two  other  mines.  What  is  it  you  sjiy  yon  have 
done  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  oj)ene(l  new  lifts,  sunk  new  shafts,  and 
made  other  coal  tributary  to  these  openings. 
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The  Chaikmax.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  you  go  down  into  the  ground 
there  and  open  up  a  coal  mine,  and  you  have  one  or  two  shafts — I  do 
not  know  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  you  mine  farther  along  in  and  have  taken 
oat  the  coal  you  have  to  sink  new  shafts  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  exhausted  the  coal  that 
is  accessible  to  the  shafts  you  have  dug  and  you  dig  new  shafts? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  these  mines  in  which 
vou  have  put  down  these  new  shafts,  you  simply  mean  that  as  you 
have  exhausted  the  coal  in  the  mine  you  have  put  down  new  shafts, 
rendering  the  adjacent  coal  accessible? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  at  all;  it 
was  simply  proceeding  with  one  of  tne  operations  in  the  old  mine? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  practically  maintaining  the  proposition  and  at 
times  increasing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  Senator,  the  proposition  is  here :  In  develop- 
ing mines  we  have  got  to  be  careful  of  the  development  and  keep 
ahead.  The  proposition  that  we  were  well  ahead  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  the  shipments  we  have  with  very  much  less  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  save  labor,  you  say? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  the  labor  has  gone  away.  We  could  have 
ship]>ed  a  good  deal  more  coal  if  we  could  have  gotten  the  meij  during 
this  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  the  result  of  this  new  development  is 
that  you  get  out  the  coal  with  less  labor  per  ton,  and  hence  you  have 
been  able  to  maintain  your  shipments  with  less  labor?  Is  that  what 
vou  mean? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  quite  understand  vou. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  exactly  what  you  have  said.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  have  been  able,  by  viT'tue  of  thfese  developments, 
to  keep  up  your  full  shipment,  and  to  do  it  even  though  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  accessible  or  obtainable  labor. 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  development  of  these  mines,  as  I  understand  you,  in  all  these 
mines  that  you  nave  spoken  of  as  having  developed,  the  facts  are 
these,  that  as  you  open  up  a  mine  originally  you  put  down  a  shaft 
or  two  shafts  and  you  take  out  the  coal  that  can  be  economically  got- 
ten out  through  those  one  or  two  shafts,  and  when  that  coal  is  gone 
you  put  down  more  shafts,  and  you  continue  that  operation  from  time 
to  time;  and  new  shafts  mean,  in  ths  matter  we  are  speaking  of  now, 
that  you  have  exhausted  the  coal  up  to  a  point  where  these  new  shafts 
become  necessary.    That  is  tnie,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  building  of  new  shafts  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  you  have  enlarged  the  production  over  what  it 
was  before.  You  are  simply  keeping  up  your  production.  That  is 
the  situation,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Richards.  It  means  that  you  have  more  opportunities  there  to 
develop  when  it  is  needed — to  mine  the  coal  when  it  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  when  it  is  needed ;  yes.  Now,  what  were  the 
things  you  said  you  did  with  some  other  mines?  You  named  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  opened  a  new  stope  at  our  West  Bear  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  exhausted  the  old  stope,  and  you 
opened  a  new  one? 

Mr.  Richards.  No  ;  we  kept  the  old  stope  going,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  enlarge  that  mine  much? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much?  • 

Mr.  Richards.  We  raised  that  about  500  tonSi 

The  Chairman.  A  month? 

Mr.  Richards.  A  day. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  has  been  about  the  last  three  or  four  vears. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  since  coal  commenced  to  go  up — since 
prices  stiffened  up? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  but  we  started  that  in  about  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  At  the  Reliance  colliery  we  sunk  a  new  shaft,  and 
opened  new  life,  and  got  into  the  basin.  The  same  way  at  Potts  and 
Vast. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  enlargement  of  the  production  of  the 
mine  over  what  it  had  been — a  distinct  enlargement— or  was  it  a 
matter  of  keeping, the  development  up  with  the  exhaustion,  if  I  may 
so  express  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  helped  very  much  to  sustain  the  continued  work- 
ing of  the  mines  during  this  time,  the  last  two  years,  and  enabled  us, 
with  the  advance  work  that  we  have  done,  to  get  out  more  coal  than 
we  could  if  we  had  not  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly;  that  is  true.  Now,  we  are  sort  of 
talking  around  in  a  circle  here,  and  there  is  not  any  occasion  for  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  times  when  frankness  is  a  virtue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  your  company  to  go  out  and  develop 
the  coal  fields  and  get  tne  coal  out  as  fast  as  you  could ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  developed  j^our  coal  fields  along  as  you  thought 
the  market  conditions  warranted  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  has  absolutely  been  the  policy  of  our  companv  to 
develop  the  fields  so  as  to  have  all  the  coal  that  could  be  possibly 
used. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  price? 

Mr.  Richards.  At  any  price ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  developed  the 
many  acres  of  gi'ound  that  were  there,  lying  open  to  development? 

Mr.  Richards.  Because  it  was  not  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  It  would  have  been  needed  if  you  had 
lowered  the  price;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  would  not  have  helped  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  sell  anthracite  coal  in  gre^it  quanti- 
ties as  far  west  as  Kansas  City,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  EicHARDS.  We  do  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sell  in  the  same  proportion  that  you 
formerly  d*d,  do  you? 

Mr.  KiCHARDs.  Why,  there  was  a  demand  for  more  coal  there  the 
last  few  years  than  we  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  supply  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Because  we  had  not  the  labor  at  the  mines  to  get 
out  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  since  you  did  not  have  the  labor  to 
get  out  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  started  since  the  war  started. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Before  the  war  started,  Mr.  Richards, 
could  you  not  have  sold  many  tons  of  coal  where  you  sold  one  out 
in  the  western  country  that  I  am  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  had  our  representatives,  agents,  and  officers 
covering  that  country  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Trying  to  sell  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Trying  to  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  prices? 

Mr.  Richards.  At  the  prices  that  we  asked  for  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  and  you  asked  a  price  which  was  far  in 
excess  of  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  before  that,  did  you  not? 
Do  not  shake  your  head  at  me,  because  I  know.     I  live  out  there. 

Mr.  Richards.  The  price  of  coal  was  pretty  nearly  stationary  for 
a  number  of  yeai*s  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  retail  price  of  coal  in  Kansas  City  when  I 
went  there  was  from  $G.oO  to  $7  a  ton.  The  retail  price  of  coal 
before  this  war  began  was  not  less  than  $10  or  $11  a  ton.  Now, 
what  made  that  rise  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  out  there  to  explain 
:hat 

The  Chairman.  A  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  occurred 
\  the  State  of  Iowa,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  not  occur  in  all  the  Central  Western  States? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  sell  the  coal  at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  now,  that  if  the  price  of  coal 
vvere  substantially  lower  at  the  mines  there  would  be  a  larger  sale 
for  the  coal  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  trouble  with  that.  Senator,  is  that  the  coal  has 
pot  to  bring  the  price  of  the  mining  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  I  am  taking  now  simply  the  matter 
of  the  price  at  the  mine. ,  Let  us  stick  to  the  price.  If  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  were  lowered  $2  a  ton  in  the  market,  there  would 
be  more  of  it  used,  would  there  not  ?  Let  us  just  take  that  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Richards.  You  mean  in  normal  times? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  normal  times.  There  would  be  more  used 
in  normal  times  than  there  is  used  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  suppose  there  probably  would. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  anthracite 
coal  has  a  competitor  in  bituminous  coal  and  in  semianthracite  coalY 

Mr.  Richards.  And  coke. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  coke  and  other  things.  Now,  if  there 
had  been  more  coal  mines  opened  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  surplus  of 
coal  had  been  produced,  the  natural  effect  would  have  been  to  reduce 
the  price  of  it  if  that  coal  was  put  on  the  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  There  was  plenty  of  coal  on  the  market  for  all  the 
needs.  In  September,  1916,  we  had  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  stock 
at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  but  you  would  not  sell  it  except  you  goi 
a  certain  price.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  it  is  like  anything  else.  If  we  had  sacri- 
ficed it,  and  sold  it  below  cost 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  stick  to  the  question  of  price,  not  of  cosi. 
Let  us  not  get  costs  and  prices  mixed,  because  there  might  be  a  gulf 
there  as  wide  as  that  which  separated  old  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Xet 
us  stick  to  the  question  of  price.  If  the  price  had  been  reduced, 
you  could  have  sold  that  coal  that  you  had  laid  up  there,  could  yoo 
not?     You  could  have  sold  it  mighty  quick,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  ablout  that.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
put  it  down  far  enough,  it  would  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  you  had  taken  a  dollar  a  ton  off  the 
price,  it  would  have  gone,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  really  doubt  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  am  a  little  puzzled,  Senator,  at  the  thought 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  a  puzzling  thing  to  think  about  reduc- 
ing a  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  thought  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  thought  that  1  have — and  I  am  sticking 
to  one  question — ^is  this:  You  say  you  could  not  have  sold  more 
coal.  We  now  agree  that  you  could  have  sold  more  coal  if  the  pri^ 
had  been  reduced.  You,  of  course,  maintain  that  you  could  not  have 
reduced  tlie  price  and  made  a  profit.  That  is  a  different  question, 
and  that  is  one  that  I  am  not  desiring  to  go  into  at  this  moment  I 
simply  wanted  to  get  at  the  other  question.  Go  ahead.  Senator 
Kenyon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Richards,  does  your  company  own  this  coal 
land,  or  lease  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  own  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  a^res  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  own  about  85.000  acres. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  all  anthrarite-«^oal  land? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  it  is  85.000  acres  in  the  coal-bearing  measures. 
It  will  not  all  be  anthracite  land:  it  will  not  all  be  coal  land;  but  it 
is  in  w  hat  we  call  the  "  measures,"  you  see. 

Senrtor  Kenyon.  How  much  land  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Rtchards.  I  have  not  got  the  acreage.  Our  lessees  mined  last 
year  1,492,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  any  of  this  land  tillable  land,  and  is  some  of 
it  forest  land?    What  kind  of  land  is  it — all  mountain  land? 

Mr.  Rich  Aims.  It  }^  <renerallv  mountainous  land. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  spoke  of  the  85,000  acres,  I  did  not 
just  get  what  your  qualification  of  that  was. 
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Mr.  Richards.  It  is  in  the  coal-bearing  measures. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  that'^ 

Mr.  Richards.  Of  course,  in  the  coal  proposition  yon  have  a  cer- 
tain territory  that  is  known  as  coal-bearing  measures.  That  is,  that 
is  the  territory.  Of  course,  geolcgicallv,  it  is  bounded  by  the  rocks 
that  denote  whether  that  is  in  the  coal-bearing  measures,  or  whether 
it  is  barren  land. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  would  not  be  the  surface  of  the  land, 
then — ^the  85,000  acres — would  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  be  the  surface  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  yes;  to  be  sure. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  vour  company  own  any  more  land  than 
that,  that  may  not  be  coal-bearing  land? 

Mr,  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  more  acres? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  own  about  165,000  acres. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Altogether 'if 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  balance  of  this  land? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mountain  land;  and  it  has  been,  at  some  time  or 
other,  timber  land.  Some  of  it  is  watershed,  where  they  get  the 
water  that  they  use. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  wi^  that  land  acquired? 

Mr.  Richards.  By  purchase. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tax-title  sales? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  None  of  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  any  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  per  acre 
was  paid  for  this  land? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  years  ago  was  this  land  acquired? 

Mr.  Richards.  Around  the  seventies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  any  idea  how  much  was  paid? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  small  sum  or  a  large  sum? 

Mr.  Richards.  Quite  large  sums. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  how  the  taxation  has  been  on  this 
land  all  through  these  years? 

Mr.  Richards.  Generally;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  has  it  been  taxed? 

Mr.  Richards.  W^hat  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  it  been  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  the  value  of  the  mineral  right,  or  what? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  coal  land-— coal 
and  surface. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Coal  and  surface? 

Mr.  Richards.  Coal  and  surface;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  counties  is  this  in? 

Mr.  Richards.  Schuylkill  and  Northinuberland. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  Schuvlkill  County,  for  instance,  how  are  the 
Uxes  levied  on  this  land ?     What  is  the  process? 
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Mr.  EiCHARDS.  The  assessors  value  the  land,  and  that  is  appealed 
to  the  county  commissioners.  The  county  commissioners  then  become 
a  board  of  revision  and  fix  the  value  of  the  land. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Is  that  appealed  without  any  action  being  taken  if 
Do  thev  simply  review  what  the  assessors  have  done  and  equalize? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  have  to  appeal  from  that,  do  yea? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  you  do  if  you  object  to  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  assessor  fixes  the  value,  assesses  the  value? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Then,  if  you  have  no  objections  to  that,  you  ac- 
cept it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  it  goes  to  the  board  of  revision. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  By  whom  are  the  members  of  the  board  ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  county  conmiissionci's  are  elected  by  the  people. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  have  the  assessments  of  your  company's 
land  in  that  county  compared  with  the  other  counties  around  you, 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  Schuylkill  Coimty  the  valuation  is  made  on 
about  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  value.  In  Schuylkill  County  the  present 
assessments  were  agreed  upon  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  county 
was  laid  out  in  zones,  and  each  of  those  zones  was  fixed  at  a  certain 
^•alue  per  acre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  sixth  of  the  value. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Agreed  upon  by  whom? 

Mr.  Richards.  By  the  county  commissioners,  this  board  of  revi- 
sion, and  their  ix^presentatives. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  had  some  charts  here  showing  that  the 
asse.-sments  in  that  count v  were  very  low  compared  with  the  counties 
round  about,  and  the  charge  was  made  that  that  was  due  to  the 
manipulations  of  politics. 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  that  is  not  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  not  fo? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kexion.  Politics  has  nothing  to  do  wilh  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  brewerv  influence  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Absolutely.  The  valuations  of  those  tracts  of  land 
are  fairly  in  accord  with  the  sales  value. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  of  these  lands  ever  sold  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  There  was  Fome  sold  here  a  few  days  ago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  whom? 

Mr.  RiCTTARDs.  Two  hundred  acres  was  pold  for  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals.   Th(»  Ivehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  railroad  coal  companies  ever  sell  any  of 
their  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  very  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  mort  lands,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  are  what? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  what  we  might  term  mort  lands,  like 
the  old  church  u^^ed  to  hold  its  lands  until  thev  were  called  dead 
lands.     We  need  a  new  statute  of  mortmain,  do  we  not? 
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Mr.  Richards.  I  have  never  heard  of  that. 
Senator  Ken  yon.  You  are  not  a  lawyer? 
Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  everybody  knew  that. 
S^iator  Kenyon.  Is  it  not  about  194,000  acres  of  land  that  your 
company  own  and  control,  instead  of  165,000  ? 
Mr.  Richards.  165,000  is  what  our  records  show. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Your  records  show  that  ? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  194,000  acres — 95,000  acres  in  fee,  and  14,500  acres  held  by 
lease,  giving  you  over  two  billion  available  tons,  estimated.  Is  the 
two  billion  available  tons,  as  estimated,  correct? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  never  felt — I  testified  to  that  in  that  case — ^I  never 
felt  that  we  could  make  an  estimate  of  the  tonnage. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  testify  to  that  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Richards.  Testifj^  to  two  billion? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ric  hards.  No,  sir;  I  testified  that  it  had  never  been  possible 
to  make  an  estimate.  You  will  understand.  Senator,  that  this  coal  in 
our  territory  is  largely  steep  pitches.  This  coal  goes  down  from  the 
surface  sometimes  as  much  as  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  Now,  you 
can  readily  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  forecast  what  that  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Somebody  in  that  case,  some  expert,  evidently 
must  have  estimated  the  coal  at  two  billion  tons.  You  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  that  is  correct  or  not,  or  whether  anybody  could 
make  that  kind  of  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  say  nobody  could;  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
could  make  that  kind  of  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there.  You  spoke  about 
having  a  lot  of  borings  made  on  a  number  of  mines.  As  a  part  of 
these  miprovements  vou  had  some  borings  made,  did  you? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  (fid  not  testify  to  that;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  speak  of  it  a  little  while  ago? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  have  in  your  company,  and  under  your 
♦  ontrol,  about  two  billion  tons,  and  you  are  mining  out  about  ten 
million  tons  a  year,  you  have  got  enough  coal  there  to  last  a  long,  long 
while:  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  enough  coal  to  last  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  do  vou  figure  vour  coal  is  going  to 
last? 

Mr.  RicirARDS.  I  think  there  will  be  coal  for  a  hundred  years.  Of 
course,  it  may  not  be  all  at  the  peak,  you  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  you  figure  the  demand?  Do  you  take 
into  consideration  the  increased  population  of  the  country  in  saying 
that  you  have  enough  coal  for  a  hundred  years? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  you  got  at  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  just  a  guess. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the 
amount  produced  per  year? 
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Mr.  K1CHARD8.  There  are  so  many  elements  entering  into  that  that 
it  is  really  a  very  daring  guess;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  amount  proilucetl  per  year^  too,  is  dependent 
upon  the  price  you  think  you  can  get;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  ii  we  can  get  more  than  cost,  tinU  is  what 
we  want. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  you  figure  on? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  all  we  figure  on. 

Senator  Kenyox.  What  is  tho  capital  of  your  company  'i 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  $8,000,000  sto(  k,  and  we  are  guarantors 
with  the  Reading  Co.  on  $100,000,000  bonds.  ^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  Held  by  what  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  Issued  by  tho  Reading  Co.,  and  guaranteed  jointly 
or  issued  jointly  by  Ihe  Coal  &  I  ron  Co.  and  the  Reading  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Coal  &  Iron,  and  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.! 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  the  Reading  Co.  different  from  the  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  ICenyon.  We  have  beep,  talking  about  it  as  the  Reading 
Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yei?. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  get  at  that.    The  Reading  Coal  &  Irou 
Co.  has  a  capital  stock  of  what? 

Mr.  Richards.  Eight  million  dollai*s. 

Senator  Kenyon.  W^hat  is  this  other  company  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  the  Reading  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  coal  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  No :  that  is  a  holding  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  holding  company.     W^hat  is  its  function? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  owns  the  stock  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  Reading 
Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  $120,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  who  owns  its  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  people  own  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  people? 

Mr.  Richards.  Everybody — wherever  there  is  Reading  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  the  principal  stockholders? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  who  the  larger 
stockholders  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  large  stockholder  yourself? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  who  the  larger  stockholders  are? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  designate  them.    The 
Widener  estate  has  some  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  the  president  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  the  Reading  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  the  company  we  have  just  been  talking 
about. 
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Senator  Kenton.  You  are  president  of  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  president  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  Reading  Co.  is  a  stockholder  of  the 
Coal  &  Iron  Co,  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Co.  own  the  stock  of  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  own  all  the  stock  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Have  you  any  official  position  in  the  Reading  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  Reading  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  A.  T.  Dice. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  own  some  stock  in  the  company  of  which 
he  is  president  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  large  holder? 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  very  large. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  the  Reading  holding  company  also  own 
the  stock  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh!  Then,  all  the  stock  of  both  the  Reading 
Railroad  Co.  and  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  owned  by  the  Read- 
ing Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  the  directorates  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Richards.  Practically  the  same. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  the  holding  company 
holds? 

Senator  Kenton.  What  else  does  it  hold? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  owns  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  Jersey 
Central  Railroad. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  percentage  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  a  majority. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  really  the  holding  company  for  that 
road ;  it  controls  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  it  hold  for  any  other  corporation? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  owns  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Iron  Co. 

Senat-^r  Kenton.  WHiat  is  the  Reading  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Iron  Co.  is  an  iron  company  of 
Readinof. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  about  $10,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  it  hold  anything  else? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  president  of  the  holding  company  if 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  am  president  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  holding  company,  now.  The  liold- 
ine company  is  what? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Co. 

Th?  Chairman.  It  is  called  the  Reading  Co.     Who  is  president 
of  that? 
Mr.  Richards.  A.  T.  Dice. 
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Senator  Kexyon.  What  is  his  post-office  address? 

Mr.  Richards.  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Co.?  Let  os 
get  that  all  over  again.    This  is  the  holding  company  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  $120,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  its  bonds? 

Mr.  Heebner.  $140,000,000. 

The  CHAiRivf  AN.  All  right.  Just  add  on  twenty  million.  That  does 
not  count  much  in  these  days.  We  used  to  think  it  was  a  big  thin^r. 
but  it  is  not  worth  talking  about  since  we  went  to  issuing  bonik 
What  are  the  bonds  of  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Why,  about  $100,000,000.  There  is  more  author- 
ized.   FTo.  Mr.  Heebner  :]  What  is  the  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  A  little  less  than  a  hundred  millions  are  outstanding. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  millions  will  do  for  the  approxima- 
tion. 

Mr.  Heebner.  A  little  le^s  than  one  hundred  millions. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  what  companies  are  controlled  by  that 
company. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  the  first  one, 
of  which  the  witness  is  president. 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  stcck  in  that  is  what? 

Mr.  Richards.  $8,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  are  joint  obligors  on  that  $100,000,000  of  bonds 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  holding  company  owns  the  Reading  Co. 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  you  are  joint  obligors  on  the  bonds  is 
only  material  to  the  bondholders;  that  is  about  all. 

Senator  KIenton.  What  are  the  bonds  outside  of  those  of  the 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  on  which  they  are  net  guarantors? 

Mr.  Richards.  About  a  million  dollars.  Then  there  is  a  dispute 
now  as  to  this:  We  have  a  debt  which  is  claimed  by  the  Reading  Co. 
of  $70,000,000,  but  that  is  an  issue  in  a  case  that  is  now  being  heard. 
We  contend  that  we  do  not  owe  it;  that  we  are  joint  obligors  on 
the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  let  us  see.  We  have  got  the  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  there  is  the  Reading  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  controls  the  Reading  Railroad.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  its  capital  stork? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know.  [To  Mr.  Heebner:]  What  is  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Reading? 

Mr.  Heebner.  A  little  less  than  $50,000,0000. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Heebner.  $20,000,000  of  its  own  bonds  and  about  that  many 
bonds  of  the  preceding  company,  covered  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
property;  but  its  own  bonds  are  $20,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  its  property  is  encumbered  by  $40,000,000 
of  bonds.    Is  that- right? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about  this  $100,000,000? 

Mr.  Richards.  Do  not  forget.  Senator,  that  the  Reading  holding 
company  owns  that  $20,000,000  of  bonds! 

Senator  Ken  yon.  So  that  $20,000,000  of  the  indebtedness  of  this 
Reading  Railway  Co.  is  to  the  Reading  Co.,  which  is  the  hold- 
ing company  of  the  Reading  Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  clear.  [Laughter.]  Then  the  next  is 
the  Reading  Railroad  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  I  understand  that  these  $100,- 
000,000  of  bonds  on  which  the  Reading  Co.  is  the  guarantor  are  the 
bonds  of  the  Reading  Railroad;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  no;  they  are  the  Reading  Co.  and  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  bonds.  "     ' 

The  Chairman.  All  riffht  We  have  gotten  through  with  the 
railroad  company  now.    What  else  do  they  own  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Jersey  Central. 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  its  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  just  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  I  think  it  is  $26,- 
000,000,  though. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  the  majority,  or  the  full  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  full  stock,  I  thmk,  is  $26,000,000 ;  but  I  should 
like  to  qualify  that,  because  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  bonds  of  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  T\Tio  is  the  president  of  the  Reading  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  A.  T.  Dice. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  in  the  dark  about  this  $100,000,000 
of  bonds.  [After  an  informal  discussion  with  the  witness:]  The 
Reading  Co.  has  $100,000,000  of  bonds.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  bonds  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Reading 
Co.  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  understand.    There  is  a  joint  bond? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  ai*e  not  joint  guarantors;  they  are  joint 
Issuers  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  it  plain.    I  understand  it  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  the  bonds  of  the  Jersey  Central? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea.  I  will  get  that 
for  you,  if  you  like.    I  can  get  that  and  send  it  to  you,  if  you  like. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  own  any  coal 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  the  Jersey  Central? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Or  the  holding  company,  the  Reading  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  coal  lands  are  all  in  the  name  of  the  Read- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  of  the  officers  of  the  holding  comptny 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Stotesbury  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Richards.  Of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  his  position  in  the  Reading  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  lie  is  a  director  of  the  Reading  Co. 

Senator  I^enyon.  A  director  of  the  Reading  Co.?    Are  there  any 
other  Reading  Co.  officers  in  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  have  the  same  treasurer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  ^Vhat  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Richards.  Paisley. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Any  others? 

Mr.  RicHARD3.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  officers  of  the  holding  company  officers 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  or  directors  in  the  Reading  Railroad  Co. I 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  the  directors  are  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  directors  are  practically  the  same.    The 
president  is  the  same,  too,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  have  their  offices  together — their  gen- 
eral offices? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  they  have  offices  in  the  same  building,  not  the 
same  offices. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  officers  of  the  holding  company  also 
officers  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  control  that  company,  then? 
•   Mr.  Richards.  The  Jersey  Central? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  They  own  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  elect  the  same  men  there?     They 
elect  soii^.el  ody  else  to  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  have  anotlier  president  and  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.  Senator  Kenyon.    I  did  not  mean  to 
interrupt  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Reading  Coal  4 
Iron  Co.  also  officers  of  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  of  the  Jersey  Central? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Reading  Railway 
Co.  also  officers  of  the  Jersey  Central? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senatrr  Kenyon.  Nor  directors? 

Mr.  Richards.  There  are  some  directors.     Some  of  the  Reading 
Co.  directors  are  directors  of  the  Jersey  Central. 
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Senator  Kexyon.  Now,  can  you  ^ve  us  thoir  names? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Dice  is  a  director  and  Mr.  Stotosbury  is  a 
dire:  tor. 

Senator  Kektox.  Mr.  Stotesbury  is  a  director  in  the  holding  com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Reading  Railroad  Co? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kexton.  Has  he  any  connection  with  the  Jei*sey  Central  ? 

?lr.  Richards.  He  is  a  director. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  a  director  of  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  banks  and  trust  companies  is  he  at  the 
head  of  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  is  at  the  head  of  Drexel  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  he  at  the  head  of  any  other  banking  concern? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  ICenton.  Is  he  a  dire: tor  in  any  other? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton^  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  director  in  any  of 
the  large  banks  or  trust  companies  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Kichards.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Jjfenator  Kenton.  Does  your  coal  and  iron  company  have  any  in- 
terest in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  about  that  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  went  out  of  existence  before  my  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  a  canal  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  There  is  a  canal  from  Port  Clinton  down  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  is  operating  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  is  operating 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  is  operating  it.  I  think  it  is  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  not  a  lease  of  that  property  for  999 
Tears? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  IJ^nton.  Do  you  know  who  could  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Heebner.  There  is  no  such  lease,  I  can  state  for  Mr.  Richards. 
Vou  (an  attach  this  statement  to  his  name.  There  was  at  one  time 
a  lease  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  but  it  is  now 
out  of  existenre,  and  since  the  foreclosure  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Beading  Railroad  property,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  is  in  the 
possession  of  and  operating  its  own  canal. 

Senator  Kenton.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  tlie  officers  of 
that  company  ?  .      .  . 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Dice  is  president,  and  the  operating  officer  is 
Mr.  Miski. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Dice  who  is  president  of 
the  Keading  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  same. 
.    Senafor  KkHyon.  Well,  I  dr^not  waiit  to  e3tattiii^fm»-^tfnless  you 
are  a  witness,  but  will  you  answer  this:  That  company  is  practically 
controlled  by  the  Reading  Co. — the  holding  company? 

Mr.  Heebxer.  The  Reading  Co.  practically  controls  and  owns  all 
its  stc'ck  and  also  substantially  all  its  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  instead  of  having  a  lease  for  999  years, 
it  has  now  become  the  proprietor? 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  so-called  lease,  what  has  been  called  the  lease, 
I  think  perhaps  has  all  been  covered  so  much  bj'  litigation  that  if 
you  look  at  that,  it  is  a  lease,  and  also  a  sale  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation Co. 

The  Chairmax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  and  I  understand — 1 
^ess  we  understand — that  a  999-vear  lease,  if  the  rent  is  nominaU 
IS  practically  a  proprietorship,  and  whether  this  company  had  a  999- 
year  lease  or  whether  it  was  an  instrument  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  really  a  sale  is  not  an  important  distinction. 

Mr.  Heebner.  TJuquestionaoly  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  the  distinction  you  seek  to  make  be- 
tween a  999-year  lease  with  a  conveyance  clause  in  it  and  a  sale 
under  a  mortgage  or  a  decree  of  court,  and  a  purchase  outright  b}' 
'the  same  interests  that  formerly  held  the  lease,  is  not  a  very  important 
distinction,  either,  is  it? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  not  seek  to  make  that  distinction.  In  fact. 
I  am  tempted  to  so  a  little  bit  further  than  vou  go,  Senator,  and  say 
that  this  so-called  lease,  which  has  been  called  in  litigation  a  lease 
for  so  many  years,  has  been  called  so  by  parties  who  did  not  loot 
at  the  paper.  It  was  not  only  a  lease  by  tne  Schuylkill  Naviffation 
Co.  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.  of  the  canal,  out  it 
Vas  an  absolute  sale  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Railroad  Co.  of  every  single  thing  it  had  or  could  possilHy 
in  the  future  get,  outside  of  the  navigation  works. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  holding  company  now  has  the  title! 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  Reading  Co.  now  has  the  title  to  all  stock  and 
«11  bonds  and  all  that  property  that  is  not  explicitly  and  absolutely 
necessary  for  operating  the  canal. 

Sc  ator  Kenyon.  Does  your  company  have  coal  yards  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  a  yard  at  what  is  known  as  the  Reading 
Terminal ;  at  the  terminal  yard  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  the  Reading  Terminal  a  company — a  corpo- 
ration? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  should  not  have  said  the  Reading  Terminal,  but 
the  terminal  coal  yard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  the  Reading  Railroad? 

Mr.  Ru  iiARDs.  Of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  company  owns  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  engage  in  the  sale  of  coal? 

Mr.  Rk  hards.  The  dealers  come  there  and  haul  coal  from  there. 
Wo  do  not  retail  it.     The  dealers  come  and  buy  coal  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wholesalers? 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  wholesale  yard? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  a  wholesale  yard.     Of  course,  they  can  come 
nd  buy  a  few  tons,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  a  carting  yard. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  marketing  arrangement  you  have? 
Mr.  Eichards.  WTiat  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  only  arrangement  you  have  for  marketing 
our  coal  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  Philadelphia? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  any  other  place. 
Mr.  Richards.  We  sell  to  all  the  dealers. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  direct  to  the  dealers  all  over  the  country? 
Mr.  Richards.  All  over  the  country. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  yards  in  New  York? 
Nfr.  Richards.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  sell  to,  dealers? 
Mr.  Richards.  All  the  dealers. 
The  Chairman.  Do  vou  sell  to  Burns  Bros.? 
Mr.  Richards.  We  sell  to  Burns.    I  do  not  know  that  we  sell  to 
11,  but  we  have  our  part  among  the  dealers,  you  see.    We  have  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  some  yards. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  I  think  we  have  covered  that  pretty  well. 
The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.    I  want  to  get  at  again,  for  my 
)wn  ^satisfaction,  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned, 
kfr.  Warriner  and  Mr.  Dickson. 
Mr.  Richards.  S.  D.  Warriner  and  Mr.  Dickson. 
The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  who  is  Mr.  Warriner? 
Mr.  Richards.  He  is  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  has  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  to  these  other  companies  that  vou  have  been  describing? 
Mr.  Richards.  No  relation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No  relation  at  all.     But  that  is  an  anthracite  coal 
railroad  company,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  consider  it  a  railroad 
f^ompany.     It  has  been  generally  considered  not  a  railroad  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  not  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Railroad  Co. 
in  any  way  ? 
Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  producer  of  coal? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  And  a  seller  of  coal? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  A  large  one? 
Mr.  Richards.  They  mine  about  4,000,000  tons. 
Senator  Kenyon.  You  sav,  now,  it  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.? 
Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  its  directors  are  e^lirely  different  from 
the  directors  of  that  company? 
Mr.  Richards.  I  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  vou  call  it  a  railroad  coal  companv,  do  von 

not? 

Mr.  Ki(  HAHDs.  It  hns  sort  of  got  that  nnme. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  it  get  that  name? 
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Mr.  En  MAUDS.  Originally  they  IukI  :i  railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  ^"craiiton,  and  that  road  was  leased  (o  the  Jersey  Central,  and  thcv 
have  a  sh(»rt  line  that  runs  from  Campbell  Hall,  somewhere's,  with  a 
connection  over  to  New  England,  aoout  30  or  40  miles,  called  the 
Lehigh  &  Vew  England. 

Senator  Ke^yon.  The  railroad  that  thev  nsed  to  have  is  hotv 
leased  to  the  Jersey  Central  Kailroad? 

Mr.  RiciiAiu)s.  Yes;  but  they  have  this  little  railroad  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  how  nmch  coal  land  they  have— 
the  I^high  Coiil  &  Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  KiciiARDs.  I  can  hardly  carry  all  those  figures  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Kekyon.  1  know  you  can  not.  They  have  14,000  or  15.00^ 
acres,  anyway? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  should  say  they  have.  You  see,  testifjing  to  fig- 
ures is  prett}'  hard. 

The  Chairman.  Anvwav,  thev  are  in  the  coal  business? 

Mr.  Rkiiards.  I  want  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can.  but 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  you  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Dickson? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  is  a  coal  operator. 

The  Chairman.  Whei*e? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  the  Scranton  region. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  own  collieries? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  and  in  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the  firni 
of  Dickson  &  Eddy. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  coal  dealers? 

Mr.  Richards.  Coal  sales  people. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  his*  business  an  extensive  business? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  collieries  does  he  own? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  he  owns  over  two  collieries.  He  may 
have  more  than  that.    Then  he  represents  the  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Scranton  Coal  Co.  is  a  coal  company  that  i? 
connected  with  the  Ontario  &  Western. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Ontario  &  Western. 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  he  represents  that? 

Mr.  Richard.  I  know  that  he  handles  their  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  handles  their  entire  output? 

Mr.  RuiiARDS.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Substantially  so? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  not  say  that  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  large  operator,  is  he? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  he  has  two  collieries  and  then  he  has  this  s«nles 
business. 

The  Chah^man.  Do  you  know  what  his  output  from  his  collieries 
is,  approximately? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  not  like  to  say.  It  might  be  100,000  tons 
a  month. 
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Senator  Kenton.  The  Scranton  Coal  Co.  is  the  coal  company  of 
the  Ontario  &  Western  coal  intersts,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BicHABDS.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  what  I  testified. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  was  going  to  ask  something  else,  but  I  want  to 
go  back  to  this  for  a  minute  or  two,  Senator  Keed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Baer  was  formerly  president  of  the  Read- 
ing holding  company,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  far  back  is  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  When  he  was  president? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  he  died  in  1914. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  had  been  president  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Richards.  Probably  14  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  president  of  the  Reading  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  president  and  a  director  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  president  and  a  director  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  ^^^MgfSf^  And  a  director  of  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  Rail- 
road Co.  ?    Kl^* 

Mr.  Richards.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  suppose  he  was,  though. 

Senatol'  Kenton.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Baker  a  while  ago  as  one  of 
the  directors  of  that  company.    He  is  a  director  now,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  he  is  also  a  director  of  the  holding  com- 
pany? 

Air.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  of  the  Reading  Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senat^T  Ken  yon.  And  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Stotesbury  you  mentioned  as  a  director  in 
several  of  these  companies.  He  is  a  director  in  your  company,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  in  the  holding  company? 

Mr.  BiCHARDs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  in  the  Reading  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  BiCHARDS.  That  is  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  That  is  our 
company. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  right.    And  in  the  Reading  Railway  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  in  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  And  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  in  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  RicirARDS.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  have  salaries  from  all  those  compani^! 

Mr.  Richards.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  your  conipany? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  had  no  salary  from  ours. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  salary^ 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  vou  anv  other  officers  who  serve  without 
any  salary  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  get  a  salary. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  get  as  good  a  salary  as  our  brother 
Burns  from  New  York,  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Richards.  No:  I  am  not  quite  in  that  class. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  in  that  class.  All  right;  wc  will 
not  go  into  that  further.  Now,  Mr.  Frick;  is  he  a  director  in  your 
company? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir;  he  resigned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  resigned.    He  formerly  was  a  director? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  a  director  of  the  holding  couipany,  was  he? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  has  resigned  from  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  he  resign? 

Mr.  Richards.  Several  years  ago,  I  think. 

Senator  Ken  von.  Is  Henry  A.  du  Pont  one  of  your  directors^ 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  a  dii'ector  in  the  holding  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.! 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

The  CHAiR3f AN.  What  about  his  having  been  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  been? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  he  was  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  time  of  this  suit? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  remember  certainly. 

Senator  Kenton.  Daniel  Willard.  was  he  a  director  of  your  com- 
pany? 

Air.  Richards.  Yes ;  he  is  a  director  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  a  director  now  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  also  a  director  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.! 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  of  the  holding  company? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  Mr.  McKean  a  director  of  your  company 
now? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  Mr.  Dickson? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  how  you  happened  to  be  appointed.  Who  requested  you 
to  serve  on  this  committee? 
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Mr.  K1CHARD8.  The  Fuel  Administration. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  Fuel  Administration.    And  when? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  March. 

Senator  Kenton.  Had  you  known  Dr.  Garfield? 

Mr.  EicHARDS.  I  had  been  down  here  at  various  times  on  various 

work. 
Senator  Kenyon.  In  what  year — ^March? 
Mr.  Richards.  This  year. 

vSenator  Kenyon.  You  have  only  served  during  this  year? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  given  a'  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
matter  of  coal  distribution  this  year? 
Mr.  Richards.  Quite  a  good  deal ;  yeir,  sir. 
Senator  Kenyon.  How  often  does  your  committee  meet? 
Mr.  Richards.  Several  times  a  week  we  meet  together. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  sit  here  all  the  tirne? 
Mr.  Richards.  Oh.  no ;  this  is  in  Philadelphia. 
Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  in  Philadelphia? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  does  not  come  here  at  all? 
Mr.  Richards.  If  there  is  anything  that  needs  attention. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Where  does  that  committee  have  its  meetings  in 
Philadelphia? 
Mr.  Richards.  At  5^)7  Chestnut  Street. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  not  that  in  your  oflScesi — one  of  these  coal 
ofSces?  ' 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  offices  of  our  own  in  the  La  Fayette  Build- 
ing. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  meet  at  the  offices  of  your  companv  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No  ;  they  meet  at  the  offices  of  the  committee  in  the 
La  Fayette  Building. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  committee  has  its  own  separate  offices? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  maintains  an  office  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  there  are  probably  15  or  20. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Stenographers  and  experts ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  rooms  do  you  have  to  have  for  your 
committee? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  there  are  three  or  four  rooms. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  carry  on  active  operations  there  all  the 
time  i 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes.    Mr.  Dickson  is  there  practically  all  the  time. 

>^enator  Kenyon.  I  know  this  is  sort  of  offensive,  but  I  am  going 
Jo  ask  it:  I  guess  1  will  risk  it:  Are  you  what  is  known  as  doliar-a- 
year  men  or  do  you  receive  any  salary  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  do  not  receive  anything. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  not  even  a  dollar  a  year? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken Y'ON.  Is  Mr.  Dickson  on  a  salary? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  your  office  force  there  are  on  salary? 
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Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  them? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  pays  the  office  force? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  anthracite  people  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  paid  by  the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Richards.  No  ;  the  anthracite  people  pay  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  anthracite  people  themselves  pay  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  anthracite  people  pay  these  expenses? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  a  bureau  there  that  gathers  statistics  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  all  the  companies  contribute  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  what  companies? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  All  of  what  companies? 

Mr.  Richards.  All  the  anthracite  companies. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  All  the  anthracite  companies  in  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  function  of  the  witness?  I  have 
just  come  in.    I  have  been  out  of  the  committee  room. 

Senator  Kenyon.  lie  is  on  the  advisory  committee  on  anthracite 
distribution.    We  are  just  coming  now  to  what  they  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  thought  you  had  asked  about  it  in  my 
absence. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  office,  then,  is  maintained  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  anthracite  interests? 
*  Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  they  pay  all  the  employees? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  is  billed  back  on  the  different  com- 
panies' expenses? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  a  month? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  just  remember.    It  is  not  very  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  employ  lawyers? 

Mr.  Richards.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  lawyers? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  not  needed  them,  yet. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  hold  your  expenses  down.  And  that  com- 
mittee is  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration 
in  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  is  that  the  only  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  for  the  distribution  of  anthracite 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  have  a  representative  here,  Mr.  Learoyd,  that 
we  work  with. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  Mr.  Learoyd's  position  before  he 
came  here? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  was  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
em  Railroad  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  what  position? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  the  freight  department.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  his  office  was. 
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Senator  Kenton.  He  is  the  representative  here? 

Mr.  KiCHARDs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  you,  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  anybody  in  this  organization  at  all  who 
is  n<  t  interested  in  the  anthrar*ite  business? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  mean,  is  there  any  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic in  any  way? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  fuel  administrator  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, is  very  r  losely  in  touch  with  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  is  he?  •* 

Mr.  Richards.  The  fuel  administrator  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pot- 
ter: and  the  fuel  administrators  of  all  the  States  work  very  closely 
with  it. 

(At  this  point  the  subcommittee  tcok  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m. 

Mr.  Alden.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burr 
offered  and  read  in  evidence  section  14  of  chapter  813  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  1917,  authorizing  municipalities  to 
purchase  and  sell  food  and  fuel,  I  desire  to  rend  into  the  record  the 
following,  it  being  section  18  of  said  act,  as  follows : 

Cooperation  with  Federat.  aithorities. — Nothing  In  \h\<  >^ct  shall  be  eon- 
Btniefl  to  empower  the  coifimlssion  to  <lo  any  act  in  confllrt  with  existlnj?  acts 
of  CongreBM  or  acts  gf  Conpress  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the  encourapre- 
ment  of  aj^ricultiire  and  the  rejnilation,  control,  and  distribution  of  necessaries, 
or  any  matter--  and  things  referre<l  to  In  this  act.  Such  commission  shall,  so 
far  as  po*«ible,  coordinate  its  work  with  that  of  any  officer,  board,  or  depart- 
n»ent  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effective  operation 
in  this  State  any  law  of  the  Unlttnl  States  during  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  to  conserve  the  national  supply  of  necessaries  and  to  regulate  the  di  trl- 
bntion  thereof,  and  likewise  so  far  as  practicable  coordinate  its  work  by  like 
efforts  with  other  States.  The  said  commission  may  also  accept  any  de  ig- 
notlon  or  authority  conferred  upon  it  to  carry  out  any  policy  of  tho  United 
States  relating  to  subjects  as  to  which  authority  Is  conferred  upon  said 
c«»mmissIon  by  this  act  within  thl--  State.  The  said  commission  shall  also 
act  as  far  as  may  be  In  cooperation  with  any  municipal  officer  or  depnrtment 
having  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  food  and  food  materials  in  the  State. 

I  was  asked  by  the  committee  the  other  day  to  produce  a  telegram 
which  was  sent  to  Mayor  Hylan  by  Dr.  Garfield,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Burr  while  he  was  on  the  stand.  This  telegram  is  dated  November  6, 
1918,  and  is  produced  herewith. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  318,"  and  is 
here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

ExiiiHiT   No.  318. 

[OaUroiQg  telegram.     U.  S.  Fuel  AdmlniHtration.     From  H.  A.  Garfield's  office.     Charge 

to  United  States  Fuel  Administration.] 

Washington,  Novcmhcr  6,    1918. 
lion.  John  F.  Hylan, 

Mayor  of  Greater  New  York, 

Anr  York  Cit\i: 

I  nni  informed  that  polire  departmont  Greater  New  Yorlv  intends  ninldng 
cotl  survey  for  Fuel  Administration  beginning  November  7.     I  am  advised  by 
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Mr.  Delos  W.  Cooke,  Fedenil  fuel  adnilulstrntor  for  New  York,  that  snch 
.^urvey  was  not  requested  by  him  and  tliat  it  would  be  In  interferemv  with 
the  best  distributiot  of  the  available  supply  of  coal  allotted  to  New  York 
State.  I  must  respectfully  but  fli-ndy  rtniuest  that  this  survey  be  m>t  matle 
and  that  you  prevent  interference  \Vjth  the  orderly  distribution  of  coal  in 
Greater  New  York  under  orders  issued  under  my  authority  by  Mr.  Cooke.  He 
has  full  authority  to  act  and  understands  that  you  will  cooperate  with  him  to 
any  extent  ncce  sary.  I  must  insist  that  (Greater  New  York  authorities  be 
not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  acti(»n  nf  the  IJniteil  States  Fuel  AdraiuLs- 
tration. 

H.  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Admimstratian. 

Senator  Vard.aman.  Did  Dr.  Garfield  consult  you  about  that  tele- 
irrani  ? 

Mr.  Alden.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yon  do  not  know  what  objection  he  had  to 
the  making  of  the  survey?  I  can  understand  why  he  objected  to 
the  not  carrying  out  of  his  rules  and  orders,  but  why  he  should  have 
objected  to  information  such  as  was  intended  to  be  acquired  by  that 
order  of  the  niavor  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Alden.  I  will  give  you  my  understanding  of  the  situation,  if 
you  desire  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Alden.  The  first  information  that  Dr.  Garfield  received  was 
a  notice  appearing  in  the  new^spapers,  which  was  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  mayor  to  Mr.  Enright,  the  chief  of  police,  which  was  copied 
in  a  letter  which  was  written  subsequently  by  the  niayor  in  response 
to  the  telegram  which  has  been  read  to  the  committee.  In  that 
letter  to  the  chief  of  police  the  mayor  stated  that  he  would,  if  a 
situation  developed  such  that  in  his  judgment  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, himself  proceed  to  take  over  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  That  was  what  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tor objected  to,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  his  maldng  a  survey. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  did  state  that? 

Mr.  Alden.  He  stated  that  in  his  telegram ;  and  in  response  to  that, 
when  the  mayor  replied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  any  re- 
spect with  the  distribution  of  coal  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  we 
certainly  had  no  objection  to  his  making  any  survey,  and  that  in- 
formation was  communicated  to  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Cooke  con- 
ferred with  the  mayor,  and  they  were  going  along  all  right. 

Senator  Kknyon.  I  think  we  will  have  Mavor  Hvlan  here  on  this 
matter.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  it.  It  does  not  seem 
to  l>e  quite  clear. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  W.  J.  MCHAKDS— Resumed. 

Senator  Kknvox.  Mr.  Richards,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  niore 
about  this  office  in  Philadelphia.  T  believe  you  said  that  you  had  a 
fon  e  of  12  or  15  people? 

Mr.  Kici'AKDs.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Just  what  do  they  consist  of? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  consist  of  statisticians.  They  get  the  reports 
of  tonnage  and  all  the  records,  and  where  a  shortage  occurs  direct 
the  companies  to  make  hhipments,  and  do  all  the  work  of  facilitatinir 
the  information  and  the  sending  of  coal  to  the  right  place. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  T}y»;>  get  reports  of  the  coal  situation  in  the 
various  States? 

Mr.  Richards.  From  each  of  the  fuel  administrators  for  each  of  the 
States.  Whefi  the-totma^  wat>  allotted  a  State,  then  the  fuel  admin- 
istrators-divided the  coal  up  and  directed  where  the  coal  should  go 
in  that  State  as-amon^  the  towns. 

Senator  Kenyo^n.  Is  that  information  sent  directly  to  your  ad- 
visory board  at  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  It  does  not  g^o  first  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  goes  to  Philadelphia,  I  think,  direct. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  of  these  statisticians  do  you  have 
there? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  siippose  there  are  a  dozen  of  them  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  also  get  the  reports  of  what  is  being 
produced  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  keep  a  complete  system  of  accounts  from 
which  you  can  see  just  the  coal  that  is  produced  every  day? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  and  where  it  goes  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  this  board  directs  where  it  shall  go? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  diAdded  in  each  State  by  the  fuel  administra- 
tor in  the  State.  He  has  a  staff,  and  he  went  over  that  during  the 
summer,  taking  his  allotments  in  millions  of  tons  and  dividing  it  up. 
We  made  a  basis.  That  is,  the  operators  all  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee the  amount  of  coal  they  put  into  each  community  in  the  year 
1916-17,  from  April  to  April.  That  was  furnished  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator. They  took  that  list,  and  they  went  over  and  examined 
their  State  to  see  where  the  needs  increased  and  where  the  needs 
decreased  and  they  changed  or  modified  it. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Does  your  committee  merely  carry  out  what  the 
various  State  fuel  administrators  request  shall  be  done? 

Mr.  Richards.  Thev  came  into  our  committee  and  discussed  it. 
Sometimes  the  State  man  in  charge  would  have  it  changed  and  some- 
times it  was  approved  just  as  he  wanted  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Take  a  situation  like  that  in  my  State,  Iowa. 
There  are  145,000  tons  allotted  to  the  northern  third,  approximately, 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  State  fuel  administrator  shall  say  where 
that  shall  go? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  Fort  Dodge  and  Dubuque  and  other  towns, 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  was  handled  by  the  docks.  That  coal  went 
up  to  the  docks  at  Milwaukee  or  Superior. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  done  about  that  in  your  office  at  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  was  reported  to  us,  and  that  coal  has  to  be 
provided  for. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  give  directions  where  it  shall  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  had  the  operators  in,  and  we  found  who  were 
the  shippers  into  Iowa,  and  then  certain  people  agreed  to  ship  so 
manv  thousand  tons  into  Iowa. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  arranged  that  with  the  owners,  to  ship  into 
Iowa? 

Mr.  EiCHARDS.  Yes ;  and  that  then  was  shipped  up  to  the  docks. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Take  New  York,  with  8.cfeo,000  iozfs  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Richards.  Sixteen  million  tons  in  the  State,  eight  in  the  city. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  With  where  that 
was  sliipped  in  the  State,  or  did  you  take  Mr.  Cooke's  statement  as 
to  where  it  should  go?* 

Mr.  Richards.  First  of  all  we  got  the  people  who  provided  that 
16,000.000  tons,  and  then  we  furnished  Mr.  Cooke  with  a  statement 
showing  the.  amount  that  went  into  every  town  in  thai  State  in 
1916-17.  He  went  over  that  with  his  assistants.  He  hns  a  man  in 
every  one  of  these  communities.  They  decided  that  possibly  town  A 
could  get  along  with  les*^,  but  that  town  B  had  to  have  more,  and  he 
finally  fixed  on  the  allotments  for  all  this  territory. 

Sc^nator  Kenyon.  Then  he  advised  the  committee? 

Mr.  Richards.  He  came  and  consulted  with  us  and  we  went  over 
it  and  agreed. 

Senator  KenVon.  You  either  approved  of  the  Cooke  arrangement 
or  made  changes  in  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Only  after  consultation  with  hihi. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  tried  to  iron  that  out  with  him? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  there  was  a  shortage  of  coal,  what  would 
your  committee  do? 

Mr.  Richards.  Do  you  moan  a  general  shortage? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  Practically  all  the  territory  would  suffer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  cut  off  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory, or  1  per  cent,  whatever  was  nece^tsary? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes.  The  Northwest — that  is,  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  two  Dakot^is,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa — have  had  their  coul 
sent  up.  That  is  all  delivered  at  the  docks.  That  had  to  go  up 
before  navigation  closed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  that  put  the  mines  in  a  better  position  to 
take  care  of  New  England  and  New  York? 

Mr.  RiCFTARDS.  Oh,  yes.  That  daily  tonnage  that  went  West  is 
now  relieved. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  New  England;  is  most  of  their  conl 
shipped  up  there? 

Mr.  Richards..  About  two-thirds  of  their  coal  has  gone  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  gone  up  there  and  is  stored  there  or  deliv- 
ered? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Sentor  Kenyon.  Your  conmiittee  would  have  reports  every  day 
from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  Practically, 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  all  the  different  companies  that  operate? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  not  say  every  day,  but  at  close  periods. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  you  kept  in  close  touch  with  production! 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  this  committee  have  anything  to  say 
about  production? 

Mr.  Richards.  What  do  vou  mean  ? 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  For  instance,  that  there  was  going  to  be  too 
much  coal  and  to  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  are  constantly  urging  more. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  trouble  with  the  labor  situation  in  the 
mines — the  getting  of  labor? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes.  Labor  has  been  depleted  ever  since  the  war 
started.  It  started  first  when  the  European  war  broke  out.  A  num- 
ber of  the  foreign  nationalities  went  back  to  Europe.  That  was  the 
first  loss.  Then  the  immigration  was  cut  down — practically  cut  off. 
Constantly  in  normal  times  we  get  men  from  immigration,  and  that 
was  all  cut  off.  As  the  war  came  on,  men  going  to  the  war  and  going 
to  various  industries  drew  considerably  upon  us. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  expect  a  cliange^in  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  are  feeling  some  effect  rff  it  now.  Every  day 
now  we  «re  getting  some  who  have  been  to  the  shipyards  or  to  the 
war-munitions  plants,  and  some  from  the  cantonments. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  can  not  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  that  office? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

^'enator  Kenyox.  Anywhere  near  it? 

Mr.  Richards  I  can  not ;  but  I  could  get  it  for  you. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Would  it  be  very  much  bother  for  you  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  wish  you  wbuld  do  that  and  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Richards.  Very  well. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  asked  you  before  lunch  about  what  these 
companies  had  paid  for  this  land  that  they  own.  Can  you  not  give 
us  any  estimate  of  what  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  the  records,  but  I  could  not  remember  all 
of  those  things  here.  Recently  there  were  200  acres  sold  in  Potts- 
ulle  at  $700  an  acre  for  the  coal  and  $1,200  for  the  coal  and  the 
surface. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  sold  to  one  of  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  was  sold  to  the  Lehigh  Navigation  &  Coal  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  going  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  presume  they  will. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  the  statement  in  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads 
as  to  the  Reading  Co.  substantially  correct  ?  That  is  a  well-recog- 
nized authority,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  3'ou  able  to  say,  outside  of  its  being  a  well- 
recopnized  authority,  from  any  exammation  that  you  have  made, 
whether  the  statements  there  made  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  First,  as  to  the  holdings  and  the  incomes  of 
property,  etc. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  imagine  it  must  be  correct. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  information  would  come  from  the  com- 
pany itself  to  the  compilers  of  the  manual  ? 

ilr.  Richards.  Yes;  or  they  would  gather  it  from  their  reports. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Take  the  holding  company.  Does  the  holding 
company  pay  dividends  right  along? 
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Mr.  K1CHARD8.  It  has  for  some  lime.  It  started  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  dividends  during  this  last  year  were 
paid? 

Mr.  B1CHARD8.  I  think  it  is  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  the  preferred  or^the  common? 

Mr.  Richards.  On  the  common.  They  pay  4  per  cent  on  the 
preferred. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  has  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  been  paying 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  not  been  paying  dividends. 

Senator  Kenton.  Never  paid  any  dividends? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  used  all  of  the  money  we  have  made  for 
development  of  the  property,  and  just  now  there  is  a  question  be- 
tween the  two  con^panies  which  will  probably  be  settled  in  a  suit 
that  is  now  in  court. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  has  that  company  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  IliCHARDs.  Since  1871. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  it  has  never  paid  anv  dividends? 

Mr.  Richards.  Never  paid  any  dividends? 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  $8,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about*  the  Reading  Railroad.  Do  voa 
know  what  their  dividend  is? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  what  their  dividend  is.  They  make 
a  dividend,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  Richards.  Thev  have  a  tonnage 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  appears  here? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  that  must  be  correct. 

Senator  ,Kenyon.  How  do  you  get  at  the  cost  price  of  producing 
coal  per  ton? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  take  all  of  the  expense  of  labor  and  materials 
and  divide  it  by  the  tonnage. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  cost  price 
per  ton  of  anthracite  has  been  during  the  past  ;^ear? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  cost  was  $3,586. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  was  on  the  cars;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  the  chestnut  and 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  everything. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Taking  them  all  in  together,  and  everything' 

Mr.  Richards.  Yrs.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  for  this  coal  vear? 

• 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes :  that  is  for  eight  months.  I  counted  it  from 
the  1st  of  January  until 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mav  I  ask.  Mr.  Ri'^bards.  if  vou  will  not  tell 
us  how  vou  reached  that  conclusion ;  what  items  of  expense  are  cal- 
culated in  that? 
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Mr.  Richards.  We  take  the  labor  and  everything  that  is  put  into 
labor:  we  take  all  material  that  is  furnished  to  us;  we  take  any  roy- 
alty, and  all  the  expenses  that  accrue  until  that  coal  is  ready  for 
market. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  calculate,  in  that,  the  expense  in  car- 
rying, dumps,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes ;  and  whatever  rovalties  we  pay  we  put  into 
that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  put  anything  in  on  the  value  of  your 
lands? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  put  a  depletion  of  5  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Richards.  What  do  you  mean — ^that  $3.58  or  the  5  cents  per 
ton  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  No;  I  mean  the  5  cents  per  ton.  Is  that  just  a 
guess? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  charge,  and  we 
charge  it  at  5  cents. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  just  a  guess? 

Mr.  Richards.  Practically;  yet. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Take  some  of  those  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  what 
In  the  freight  rate  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  $1.90  at  Port  Reading  for  the  prepared  sizes, 
and  $1.55  for  the  smaller  siz^. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  Port  Reading?    Is  that  New  York? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  a  port  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  New  York 
Harbor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  some  Grovemment  tax  on  that,  too,  is 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  cross  the  river,  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  have  not  got  that  now.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Burns  this  morning  said  it  was  50  cents. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  suppose  that  is  right.    Mr.  Bums  would  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  cost  per  ton  and  freight  and  cost  over  the 
river  and  the  Govermnent  tax.  Is  there  anything  else  that  goes 
into  the  cost  of  that  coal  as  it  is  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  has  to  have  some  insurance  on  that,  going  over. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Over  the  river? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  not  on  account  of  the  submarines? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  carry  that  insurance  in  normal  times. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  really  carrj'  insurance  in  crossing  the 
river? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  not  much  of  an  item,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  No:  it  is  very  small. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  would  you  say  it  is? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  say  it  is  half  a  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  that  coal  gets  into  the  yards  of  New  York 
for  a  little  over  $6  a  ton,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  would  depend  on  the  size. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  taking  this  average.  You  average  up  a 
ton  at  $3.58? 
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Mr.  RiCHABDs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  then  let  us  take  a  ton  of  chestnut  anthra- 
cite, and  figure  that  through  to  the  yard  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  ton  of  chestnut,  now,  would  be  worth  $6.20  at 
the  mine. 

Senator  Kenton.  $6.20  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  $6.20  at  the  mine. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  the  coals  worth  that  are  sold  so  as 
to  make  the  average  $3.58. 

Mr.  Richards.  $3.58  is  the  cost  of  production,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  take  the  cost  of  production,  $3.58 ;  would 
that  be  for  a  ton  of  chestnut  coal  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  that  would  be  the  average  of  all  sizes,  from 
barley  to  broken  coal. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it ;  and  is  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  chestnut  $6.20  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Richards.  $6.20  at  the  mine;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  is  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  that  is  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  that  ton  of  coalf 

Mr.  Richards.  We  do  not  allocate  it  in  that  way.  We  take  it  the 
other  way.  We  take  the  expense  from  all  of  this  and  get  an  average 
there,  and  the  difference  between  those  two  is  the  margin. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  can  not  take  a  particular  zone  and  allo- 
cate it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  of  course  it  could  be  done,  theoretically;  but 
it  would  not  be  of  any  value.  The  coal  is  all  mined,  and  it  all  goes 
out  and  goes  through  the  breaker  and  is  screened,  and  that  ton  of 
chestnut  goes  out  as  one  of  a  number  of  tons,  you  Imow. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  And  that  is  impossible  to  get  at,  you  say? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  you  see  that  is  all  mixed  and  all  together.  You 
would  simply  have  to  allocate  some  theoretical  proportion. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  correct  theo- 
retical proportion  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  At  the  same  time  that  that  cost  $3.58,  the  average 
of  all  was  $3.93;  of  all  the  same  coal  that  cost  $3.58  to  produce;  it 
was  sold  for  $3.93. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  whole  field,  barley,  chestnut,  and  all 

Mr.  Richards.  The  whole  mass. 

Senator  Kenton  (continuing).  Sold  for  $8.93? 

Mr.  Richards.  $3.93. 

Senator  E^enton.  And  cost  $8.58? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  your  profit,  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  made  34  cents  for  our  mar^n. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  about  your  mar^? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  has  been  the  margin  for  this  year.  Last  year 
it  was  a  little  higher  than  that;  about  52  cents. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  was  it  reduced  this  year? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  margin? 

Senator  Vardabcan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  because  the  cost  of  production  was  higher 
than  the  year  before. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  tons  per  day  would  the  largest  col- 
liery produce? 

itr.  Richards.  We  have  some  than  run  as  high  as  2,500  tons  per 
day. 
Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  profit  on  that  is  35  cents  per  ton? 
Mr.  KiCHARDs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  collieries 
that  produce  2,500  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  Richards.  Our  average  would  be  about  1.37  tons,  or  1.44  tons, 
it  would  run.  That  is  the  average  tons  per  man  of  all  our  opera- 
tions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  would  run 

Mr.  Richards.  It  will  run  about  1.4  tons  per  man. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Per  man  per  day? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes ;  in  all  our  operations. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  all  the  colBeries  operated  by  your  company, 
how  many  tons  do  you  usually  average  a  year? 
Mr.  Richards.  We  expect  to  average  about  43,000  to  45,000. 
Senator  Kenyon.  You  figure  your  profit  on  that  at  35  cents? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  is  this  year. 
The  Chairman.  What  has  it  been? 
Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  it  last  year? 
Mr.  Richards.  Fifty-two  cents  last  year. 
Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  it  before? 

Mr.  Richards.  Less  than  that.     I  do  not  just  remember,  but  1 
should  say  it  was  35  cents. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before? 
Mr.  Richards.  I  have  not  got  those  figures,  Senator? 
Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would"  not  like  to  give  it  to  you  from  memory. 
It  was  just  about  20  cents  a  ton  from  1903  to  about  1914 — 1912,  1 
^ess  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  it  happen  that  with  all  of  that  you 
can  not  pay  any  dividend^? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  said  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  held  up 
on  dividends  on  account  of  this  dispute. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  a  surplus  fund  that  is  held  up 
that  can  be  used  for  that? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 
Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  is  it? 
ilr.  Richards.  About  $12,000,000. 
Senator  Kenyon.  About  $12,000,000? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  $8,000,000  capital  stock? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  you  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
^ith  us  that  your  company  is  not  going  to  pay  any  dividends? 
Mr.  Richards.  That  it  is  not  going  to? 
Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 
Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir;  not  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  a   very  comfortable  dividend  there 
that  you  are  going  to  get,  are  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenyox.  What  is  it  dependent  upon,  the  termination  of 
the  suit? 

Mr.  Richards.  Ws. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Sui)pose  the  suit  ^o.s  against  you? 

Mr.  Richards.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  this  suit  get  into  this  question? 

Mr.  Richards.  How  does  the  question  get  into  the  suit? 

ScMijitor  Kenyon.  Well,  Jjow  does  the  question  get  into  the  suit? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  allegation  is  that  we  have  a  debt,  or  we  have 
a  dispute  as  to  a  debt,  between  the  Reading  Co.  and  our  company,  of 
$70,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  Reading  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  No:  the  Reading  Co,:  between  the  Reading  Coal 
Si  l?-on  Co.  and  the  Reading  Co.? 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Reading  Co.  holds  the  stock  of  the  Reading 
(^oal  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  dispute  is  between  them? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  a  pretty  s  rious  dispute? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  in  the  oourts,  vou  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  dispute  between  you  ana 
yourself,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  vou  allow  me? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heeuner*  I  think,  if  T  could  l)e  allowed  to  make  a  s^tatement 
which  Mr.  Richards  would  approve,  I  could  in  a  veiT  few  minutes 
njake  this  statement,  which  would  bring  it  right  to  your  minds. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  th*^  counsel  of  what  company? 

Mr.  Heebner.  T  am  general  counsel  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  .Co.,  and  also  general  counsel  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
i*oa(l. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  attorney  on  Imth  sides  of  this  dispute? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  should  never  att  as  attomev  on  both  sides:  but 
when  that  dispute  comes  to  be  decided 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  we  will  be  verv  <rlad  if  vou  will  make  vour 
stat  ment. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  am  not  attornev  cm  both  sides,  and  whatever  \^ 
just  between  those  two  companies  will  be  done. 

In  1871,  when  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.  procured 
the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  in  order 
to  acquire  coal  lands  that  were  apt  to  be  bought  by  other  railroad 
coal  companies  and  taken  away  as  tributaries  to  its  line,  instead  of 
taking  out  an  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Co.  that  would  represent  the  property  invested,  it  fixed  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at 
$8,000,000,  and  then,  to  enable  it  to  acquire  these  coal  lands  and  de- 
velop them,  advanced  to  it  from  time  to  time  various  sums  of  money 
which  it  raised  in  one  way  or  another,  until  the  amount  reached  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $70,000,000,  for  which  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany, instead  of  issuing  capital  stock,  gave  to  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  Co.  certain  mortgages  aggregating  $40,000,000,  and 
certain  due  bills  and  other  obligations  making  up  the  aggreate,  so 
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that  the  inves^ted  capital  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Keadinc  Coal  &  Iron 
(  o..  upon  which  any  dividends  should  be  paid,  would  not  be  the 
^,000,000,  but  the  whole  amount  invested. 

In  the  reorganization  of  1896,  when  the  Philadelphia  &  Seading 
Railroad  Co.'s  property  was  sold  away  from  it  and  the  Philadelphia 
i^  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  property  was  sold  away  from  it,  under  a 
mortgage  to  which  both  companies  were  a  party,  the  same  parties 
purchased  those  assets  and  properties. 

The  franchise  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Eeadin^  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  was 
not  sold.  The  stock  in  it,  however,  was  acquired  by  these  parties. 
They  then  tendered  and  sold  back  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  all  its  lands  in  the  coal  field  that  they  had  bought 
in  that  sale. 

The  que,stion  is  whether  at  that  time  the  debt  which  they  also 
l-ought  was  canceled  or  was  not  canceled.  If  it  was  canceled,  then  it  was 
transferred  into  the  joint  obligation  about  which  Mr.  Richards  spoke 
this  morning.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Richards's 
companv — the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. — owes  some- 
Ixxlv  about  $70,000,000.  The  question  is  whether  that  $70,000,000  is 
cwecl  to  the  extent  of  $69:000,000  to  the  Reading  Co.  or  whether  it  is 
(•wed  partly  to  the  public  through  its  obligation  on  those  bonds. 
Xow,  that  is  the  story. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  parties  that  did  this  purchasing — 
jmrchased  at  these  sales? 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  representatives  of  the  bondholders. 

The  Chairman.  Of  both  companies? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  men  bought  who  had  controlled  before? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Oh,  no.  They  were  representatives  of  outstanding 
bondholders. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  and  the  properties  went  back  into  the 
holding  of  the  same  people  who  had  held  them  before  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Oh,  no,  Senator.  -Morgan  &  Co.  handled  that,  and 
it  did  not  go  back  to  the  same  parties.  It  went  back  into  a  substan- 
tially similar  arrangement  so  far  as  the  statutes  would  allow  it.  The 
>ame  parties  representing  the  bondholdei's  Iwught  this  amount  and 
tendered  their  bonds,  and,  of  course,  they  were  outstanding  bonds 
for  which  the  public  had  paid  their  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  realized  at  these  sales? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  not  recall.  It  was  a  price  that  was  probably 
adwiuate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  you  call  probably  adequate. 

Mr.  Heebnkr.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  was  bid? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  not  remember  what  was  bid. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  as  much  as  $70,000,000?^ 

Mr.  Heebner.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not  as  much  as  $70,000,000,  because 
it  was  one  of  those  reorganization  plans  which  are  submitted  to  the 
public.   It  had  been  in  litigation  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  know. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  this  was  all  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  an 
afx^eptable  plan.    It  was  one  of  those  plans  of  reorganization. 
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The  CiiAiKMAX.  It  was  bought  up  by  the  reorganizers,  was  it  not  t 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  bought  up  by  the  old  crowd;  the  old 
crowd  reorganized? 

Mr.  Heebxer.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understand  by  a  reorganization. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  matter  has  been  passed 
upon  by  the  courts  and  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts  in  a  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States  Government,  ana  whether  it  has  been 
rightly  or  wrongly  done  it  has  been  adjudicated  by  a  court. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  adjudicate  it? 

Mr.  Heebner.  They  adjudicated  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  title  of  the  case?  Will  you  not  ple^i^ 
give  it  to  me? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  propose,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Richards'  testimony, 
to  offer  three  things  that  will  clear  this  up.  They  found  that  this 
scheme  of  reorganization  was  an  honest,  earnest  attempt  of  men  to 
work  out  equities  between  the  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  is  what  the  court  found. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  decision  final? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Xo;  it  is  not.  Both  parties  have  appealed  from  that, 
and  that  has  been  argued  fully  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  title  of  that  case? 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  title  is  The  United  States  v.  The  Reading  Com- 
pany. After  its  being  argued  fully  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  we  thought  it  was  at  an  end,  and  we  would  get  a  deci- 
sion. Last  year  they  called  for  a  reargument.  We  answered  that  we 
had  nothing  further  to  say.  by  either  written  or  spoken  word:  but 
they  still  are  rearguing  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  reorganization  was  approved.  Would  the 
record  in  that  case  show  the  amount  that  was  paid  and  who  the  pur- 
chasers were? 

Mr.  Heebnfji.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  (Tovem- 
ment,-and  it  was  most  splendidly  tried  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  those  facts  presented,  in  a  very  voluminous 
argument  and  with  verv  voluminous  evidence,  bv  able  counsel  for 
the  United  States,  and  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  supported  by  a  brief  that  is  one  of  the  ablest  brief- 
that  was  ever  written. 

The  Chairman.  And  now,  as  I  understand  you,  this  reorganiza 
tiou  scheme  is  proposed,  and  in  the  reorganization  scheme  there  was 
no  assumption  of  the  $70,000,000  indebtedness.    Then  the  holder  of 
that  indebtedness — that  is,  the  reorganized  company — takes  over  the 
indel.tedness? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  moment  at  all.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  anv  concern  to  anvbodv  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  price  at  which  this  reorgan- 
ization was  made,  the  price  paid  at  the  reorganization,  would  con- 
stitute the  capital  basis  upon  which  returns  should  now  be  figured! 

Mr.  Heebn-er.  The  argument  made  by  the  coimsel  for  the  rail 
road  company,  from  which  I  retired  at  that  time  because  of  l*eason^ 
of  my  own,  was  this :  That  the  sum  of  money  of  $70,000,000  that  ap- 
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peared  as  a  debt,  was  simply  an  equity  over  and  above  the  capital 
stock,  and  that  it  could  have  been  and  should  have  been  turned  to 
capital  stock ;  that,  in  other  words,  instead  of  having  a  capital  stckdc 
of  $8,000,000,  they  have  a  property  investment  of  $78,000,000,  and 
that  the  $70,CK)0,o6o  was  an  equity  instead  of  a  debt.  It  all  grew  up 
from  careless  bookkeeping,  about  which  nobody  was  concerned  until 
outsiders  came  in ;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  a  matter  of  concern 
now  is  because  of  the  governmental  functions  that  require  accuracy 
in  the  separation  of  these  companies  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
and  we  are  at  one  with  the  Government,  with  an  honest  and  earnest 
endeavor  to  pay  all  that  we  are  properly  liable  to  pay  but  not  to  pay 
anvthing  more. 

The  Chairman.  For  taxes? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes;  for  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  contention  was  that  there  was 
an  actual  investment  of  $70,000,000  outside  of  the  $8,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Heebner.  There  was  no  question  of  that. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  actual  property  of  that  value, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  treated  as  thoug:h  stock  had  been  issued 
for  it?  Now,  that  was  your  contention.  What  did  the  court  decide 
about  it? 

Mr.  Heebner.  They  have  not  decided  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  decided  that  yet? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No.  There  was  no  question  raised  about  it  then, 
you  understand.  Senator,  because  nobodv  thought  that  any  question 
would  arise.  But  that  is  not  a  contestable  proposition,  because  this 
is  so,  that  when  the  scheme  of  reorganization  was  promulgated  to  the 

fublic  and  was  submitted  to  the  stock  exchanges  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  as  it  was  required  it  should  be,  the  basic  proposition 
upon  which  and  their  values  upon  which  this  stock  and  bond  issue  in 
the  reorganized  companies  were  to  be  predicated,  they  had  to  make  a 
statement,  and  that  statement,  in  my  judgment,  indicated  that  that 
was  not  a  debt,  but  that  it  was  a  segregation  of  the  values. 

So  that  when  the  Reading  Co.  charged  on  its  books  its  assets,  as  it 
had  to  do  when  it  opened  its  books,  bonded  debt,  $60,000,000,  capital 
stock,  $140,000,000,  it  had  to  show  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to 
justify  that  issue  of  $140,000,000  of  capital  stock  it  had  issued,  at 
least  $200,000,000  of  value,  was  it  not,  if  the  stock  was  to  be  issued  at 
par?  Among  the  assets  on  the  asset  side  was  the  stock  of  the  toal 
and  iron  company.  That  was  only  $8,000,000.  But  they  put  as  an 
asset  $8,000,000  plus  $70,000,000,  showing  that  either  the  stock  of 
$8,000,000  was  worth  $78,000,000,  or  that  it  was  equal  in  value  to 
$78,000,000,  or  it  was  a  debt.  Now,  the  bookkeepers,  I  have  not  the 
j*lightest  doubt,  for  years  treated  it  as  a  debt  That  was  the  situation 
we  expected  to  have  the  courts  find  on  that,  below.  Whether  the 
Supreme  Court  will  or  will  not  find  it,  is  not  material,  because  what- 
ever is  done,  equity  will  be  done  to  Mr.  Richards's  company,  between 
the  two,  because  you  see  that  if  you  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Reading  Co.,  Mr.  Richards  will  admit  that  his  company  is  a  half 
oMigor  for  $100,000,000,  and  I  would  like  to  see  upon  his  books  anv 
evidence  of  it;  and  if  the  Reading  Co.  loses  that  suit,  he  will  write 
off  his  books  lialf  of  that  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  this  reorganization,  where  inno- 
cent outsiders  came  in  and  bought  all  this  property  to  accomplish 
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it?  How  does  Mr.  Richards  now  come  to  be  the  man  who  tan  put 
down  $50,000,000  on  his  books  or  leave  it  off,  when  you  have  had  a 
reorganization  and  a  sale  under  tlie  reorganization  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference.  Senator. 
There  is  no  party  in  the  public  interested  in  anything  ex'jept  the 
Beading  Co.  Reading  Co.  is  the  holding  company,  and  it  is  through 
its  captial  stock  that  the  public  gets  anything  that  comes  from  this 
proposition.  If  Mr.  Richards'  company  makes  any  money,  and 
has  it  to  spare,  it  goes  into  the  pot  of  the  Reading  Co.  If  the 
Phildelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.  makes  any  money,  and  has  it 
to  spare,  it  goes  into  the  Reading  Co.,  because  there  is  no  other 
stocKholder.  If  the  Reading  Iron  Co.  makes  any  money,  and  has  it 
to  spare,  it  goes  into  the  Reading  Co.  If  the  Chester  &  Delaware 
River,  or  any  of  that  bunch  of  companies  that  the  Reading  Co.  con- 
trols and  owns,  make  any  money  and  have  any  money  to  pay  out, 
the  public  does  not  get  any  of  it  until  it  goes  to  the  Readmg  Cc 
and  there  is  where  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Now,  you  sold 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  court  sold. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  sold?  What  company  did  the  court 
sell? 

Mr.  Heebner.  There  were  two  sales,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  The  mort- 
gage was  foreclosed  by  the  mortgagee,  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  and  the 
order  was  made  that  all  the  properties  imder  that  company  were  to 
be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  company? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Those  properties  were  all  the  properties  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  including  the  franchises  of 
that  company — all  the  property  of  every  kind  and  character  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Now,  m  addition  to  that  t)iere  were  some  other  properties  that 
those  two  companies  had  that  were  not  covered  by  mortgage — various 
stocks  and  bonds.  They  were  sold  at  a  separate  sale  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  court — public  notice,  bruited  all  over  and  advertised — and 
anybody  that  had  any  interest  in  it  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  all 
were  heard.  There  were  a  bunch  of  securities  sold  at  receiver's  sale, 
and  open  bidding  at  those  sales,  with  adequate  provision  by  the 
court's  order  for  adequate  bidding. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  the  reorganizing  committee  acting  for 
people  who  had  money  invested  in  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  those  com- 
pames,  raised  money  from  them  in  the  usual  way,  by  saying,  "  Here, 
now,  if  you  want  to  come  in  and  contribute  so  much,  you  will  get  so 
much  out  of  this  thing."  That  was  their  business;  the  usual  s^eme 
of  reorganization.  Wliether  that  was  properly  done  or  not,  that  i^ 
a  matter  of  court  record.  That  was  done.  Then  the  sale  occurred, 
with  this  plan  all  known  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the 
properties  after  they  got  them. 

Tne  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  so  that  I  mav  get  this.  We  will 
take  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.  That  was  sold  under 
this  mortgage  and  bought  in  by  the  reorganization  committee,  wms  it 
not? 

Mr.  Heebner.  It  was  bought  ia  by  parties  acting  for  that  com- 
mittee,  Messrs.  Coster  and  Stetson. 

The  Chairman.  Coster? 
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Mr.  Heebneb.  Coster,  who  was  then  one  of  the  members  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Stetson,  who  is  still  living, 
was  one  of  the  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  They  bought  that  for  whom  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  They  bought  that  for  the  reorganizers. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  company,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No;  not  at  all  the  company.  They  bought  for 
the  reorganizers — ^people  that  held  securities,  that  appointed  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;/ they  bought  them  for  the  reorganized 
company.  What  did  the  reorganization  connnittee  do  with  it  when 
they  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  will  tell  you.  The  reorganization  committee  got 
all  these  things.  Just  see  what  a  mass  ot  things  that  was.  They 
had  all  the  properties  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co. — 
not  only  its  property,  but  all  its  railroads — the  Philadephia  &  Read- 
ing Railroad  and  all  the  stock  of  that  company — the  iron  company, 
every  bit  of  it,  and  all  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  underlying  com- 
panies, including  the  stock  of  the  Schuylkill  Na\  igution  Co.,  with  its 
great  value.     They  had  this  mass  of  stuff. 

They  apportioned  it  to  various  companies  under  a  plan  that  they 
had  themselves  evolved. 

The  Chairman.  Old  companies  or  new  companies? 

Mr.  Heebner.  New  companies,  except  to  this  extent.  They  had 
to  get  up  a  new  company — ^the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Co.  That  is  a  new  company  that  was  gotten  up  under  the  general 
law  of  Pennsylvania  in  1896.  They  sold  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railway  Co.  for  $20,000,000  of  its  bonds — in  fact,  it  was  only  one 
bond — and  $20,000,000  of  stock,  all  the  railroad  property  that  they 
had  bought. 

Now,  mark  you,  I  say  all  the  railroad  property  that  they  had 
bought.  That  price  of  $40,000,000  was  predicated  upon  a  valuation 
of  about  $90,000,000,  the  property  bought  being  subject  to  prior 
mortgages  amounting  to  about  that,  and  some  current  debts,  the 
property  having  been  foreclosed  upon  a  mortgage  that  was  dated 
1888.  So  that  they  had  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Reading  Railway 
Co.  and  $20,000,000  of  its  bonds  at  6  per  cent. 

They  did  not,  however,  give  back  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  a 
bit  of  the  rolling  stock,  nor  did  they  give  it  anything  outside  of  its 
right  of  way ;  nor  did  they  give  it  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  other 
railroad  companies  which  were  formerly  held  by  the  Philadelphia 
i  Reading  Railroad  Co. 

The  Chahtman.  But  I  am  interested  in  this 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  will  go  on  and  give  you  the  rest  of  it.  I  have 
only  disposed  of  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Then  they  bought  the  stock  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
and  they  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  that.  They  were 
zomg  to  give  that  to  the  Reading  Co. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No;  to  the  Reading  Co.;  the  holding  company. 
Now,  they  turned  back  to  their  own  child,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  all  its 
property.    Then  they  had  left,  what? 

Tne  Chairman.  Thev  turned  it  back  for  what  ? 
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Mr.  Heebxer.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  they  turned  it  back  for. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  gave  it  back  to  them? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes;  they  just  gave  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  old  company  that  got  its  propertT 
back  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes.  sir.  Now,  it  was  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Coui*t  of  the  United  States  by  itvS  counsel.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr 
Reynolds,  that  the  consideration  for  giving  that  property  back  to  tk 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  was  its  promise  to  join  with  the  Reading  Co.  on 
these  bonds  that  were  to  be  issued  under  the  reorganization  plan, 
and  that  was  the  only  consideration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  that  consideration  was  not  correct,  there  wa.** 
no  consideration  at  all.  There  was  no  other  consideration  except  the 
guarantee  of  these  bonds? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Not  a  guarantee.    We  will  call  it  a  consideration. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  it  was  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  have  some  of  them,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  know. 
1  think  Mr.  Richards'  company  owes  me  money,  just  as  I  know  that 
the  Reading  Co.  owes  me  money. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  worried  about  that? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No;  I  am  not  worried  about  it. 

Then  Coster  and  Stetson,  having  this  amount  of  stock — now, 
-watch  what  it  is :  All  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co. ;  all  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Iron  Co. ;  all  the  stock  of  the 
Reading  Railway  Co.  and  $20,000,000  of  their  bonds;  all  the  equip- 
ment that  the  Reading  Co.  had,  worth  about  $17,000,000  or  $18.- 
000,000  at  the  time;  all  the  boats  that  the  Reading  Railway  Co.  had: 
all  the  stocks  and  bonds  in  these  various  subordinate  companies,  and 
there  are  certainly  30  or  40  of  them,  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Co.  had,  and  turned  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  old  holding  company? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No;  it  had  never  anything  to  do  with  the  Reading. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  different  company? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  this  company 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  did  not  say  this  company.  I  said  the  Reading 
Co.  Thev  turned  all  these  things  into  the  Reading  Co.  and  got  from 
the  Reading  Co. — they  turned  in  what  they  considered  ^04,000,000 
worth  of  property,  and  there  was  no  question  about  it  that  it  was 
worth  that,  and  they  got  from  the  Reading  Co.  $60,000,000  of  bonds 
which  they  used  to  distribute  among  themselves,  who  had  the  old 
securities  which  were  foreclosed,  and  $140,000,000  of  stock  which 
they  distributed  among  those  people  who  had  contributed  money  to 
help  buy  this  stuff  and  who  had  investments  in  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my 
mind.  There  was  a  holding  company  that  we  have  been  dealing  with 
here  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  is  known  as  the  Reading  Co.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  company  that  we  have  been  dealing 
with  as  a  holding  company.  Is  that  the  same  company  to  which  these 
various  properties  which  you  described  at  length  a  moment  ago  were 
transferred  ? 
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Mr.  Heebner.  Yes;  in  1896;  but  it  never  appeared  on  the  scene  be- 

»re  1896. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  sale  took  place  that  we  have  been  de^ 

•ribing,  it  was  a  i-ecent  thing,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Heebner.  1896. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  is  where  the  holding  company  came  into 

fxistence? 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  is  where  the  holding  company  started,  which 
the  United  Stat^  is  after  as  a  trust. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  a  misapprehension.    I  thought  you 
[i\ xM-c  speaking  of  a  recent  thing,  and  I  have  been  trj'ing  to  trace  what 
It  had  to  do  with  these  old  companies. 

Mr.  Heebner.  A  question  arose  about  the  debt,  and  the  debt  arose 
Wtween  1871  and  1885,  when  they  were  acquiring  these  properties 
Mr.  Richards'  companies  have.  It  was  an  old  debt  that  stood  on  the 
lH)oks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  all  of  these  companies  have  been 
run  by  managements  which  have  been  described,  which  are  substan- 
tially one  management. 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  Reading  Co.  naturally,  through  its  absolute 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Railway  Co.,  controls  and  di- 
iK'ts  it  through  its  elected  management.  As  the  owner  of  all  of  the 
<tock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  it  controls  that 
through  its  elected  management.  As  to  the  Reading  Iron  Co.  the 
-siiue  way.  Through  its  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Jersey  Central  Railroad,  through  its  management,  it  dictates  the 
management  of  that  road.    There  it  is,  right  or  wrong. 

Senator  Kknyon.  You  are  the  general  counsel  of  all  these  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Heebner.  E.xcept  the  Jersey  Central. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Richards,  you  have  gone  into  the  question 
of  the  profits  on  coal,  stating  that  you  make  35  cents  a  ton.  Of 
rourse,  that  is  the  net  profit  after  you  have  paid  the  costs. 

Mr.  Richards.  Exactly. 

The  Chairbian.  In  the  costs,  of  course,  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  labor  and  the  machinery  and  all  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  also  into  consideration,  I  assume,  any 
interest  on  any  bonds  that  has  to  be  paid.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  bonds  other  than  the  fifty  million.  We  have 
net  taken  that  into  consideration,  but  we  charge  a  depletion  on  the 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  a  depletion  on  the  coal  in  the  mine. 
That  is  one  of  the  elements  of  cost? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  interest  on  your  capital  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  cost? 

Mr.  Richards.  Only  interest  upon  the  bonds  that  we  pay  on. 

Mr.  Heebner.  They  pay  no  interest  on  the  $50,000,000  bonds.  Do 
not  forget  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  any  overhead  for  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  these 'companies? 

Mr.  Richards.  Onlv  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co, 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  interest  on  this  $200,000^)00 
investment  that  your  counsel  has  been  speaking  about?  How  is  that 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  paid  by  the  Beading  Co. ;  but  we  have  paid 
to  the  Reading  Co.  at  various  times  sums  of  money  on  account  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  in,  in  getting  at  your  cost? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  understand,  now,  that  you  are  telling  u> 
that  you  only  make  35  cents  a  ton  on  this  coal  and  that  you  have  not 
charged  as  an  item  of  cost  any  interest  on  your  investment  at  all? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  all  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  that  coal  is  in 
simply  getting  it  out  of  the  ground.    Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Richards.  Getting  it  out  of  the  ground  and  charging  off  de- 
pletion, and  charging  for  interest  on  the  bonds,  that  we  pay:  the 
million  dollars  of  bonds  that  we  pay  on. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  charge  for  depletion? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  How  much  do  you  charge  for 
depletion  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Five  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  5  cents  a  ton  how  much  would  that  be  an  acit* 
on  coal*? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  not  figured  it  out  on  the  acre.  It  would 
be  $600,000  on  12.000,000  tons  that  we  will  mine  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  coal  will  you  take  out  this 
vear? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  not  got  that  figured  in  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  me  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  that, 
can  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  could  not  give  you  that  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  10,*or  20,  or  50  acres? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  coal  have  you  taken  out  in  th" 
lats  10  years,  approximately? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  That  would  be  onlv  a 
guess. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  give  me  that,  if  the  president  of  the 
coinpanv  can  not  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  could  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  suggestion.  I 'think 
you  have  in  mind  bituminous  mining.  Mr.  Richanls  will  go  into 
a  coal  basin  where  there  may  be  10  veins  of  coal.  He  does  not  take 
the  coal  out  of  every  one  of  those  veins.  The  coal  is  taken  out  from 
this  vein  or  from  that  vein,  and  you  can  not  say  how  many  acres  there 
are  taken  out,  because  after  he  gets  througli  with  that  vein  there 
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he  may  go  to  a  lower  vein,  and  he  may  be  under  tlie  same  land — the 
same  200  acres — for  years  and  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  what  you  mean,  but  can  we  not  get 
it  in  the  equivalent  of  acres?  You  do  not  stick  to  one  acre,  but  you 
^o  from  one  acre  to  another. 

Mr.  WH.IIFXM.  Mr.  Chairnum,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Heebner.  You 
ran  not  calculate  in  that  wav.  For  instance,  take  the  Lvkens  Vallev 
bed.  That  may  be  3,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  upper  red  ash 
laver  mav  be  x>nlv  500  feet.  The  lower  level  mav  not  be  mined  in 
M  yeai's.  All  you  could  estimate  w'ould  be  the  number  of  feet  of 
coal  that  might  be  taken  out  of  a  certain  acre,  and  there  is  no  uniform 
amount  of  coal  in  any  acre. 

The  Chahimax.  In  my  farmer  way  I  am  merely  trying  to  gA  at 
the  proj>osition  of  liow  long  this  supply  is  going  to  last  if  he  takes 
out  the  12,000,000  tons  a  year.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  has  ex- 
hausted a  great  field  of  coal  or  whethei*  it  is  malring  only  a  small 
impression  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  get  at  it  except  by 
acreage. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  arrived  at  some  conclusions  through 
the  trial  of  cases  in  the  courts.  I  do  not  know  that  this  should 
be  taken  down  and  put  into  the  record.  This  gentleman  who  was  on 
the  stand  here  the  other  day,  Mr.  Griffith — ana  I  do  not  Hke  to  make 
any  statement  without  his  being  present — made  a  very  careful  esti- 
mate a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  prominent  witness  in  this  case.  We 
were  trying,  oui'selves.  in  an  honest  way  to  get  at  the  facts,  because 
we  are  just  as  nmch  interested  to  find  out  what  we  have  as  anyone 
else.  We  have  made  a  very  earnest  effort  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
in  respect  to  that  question.  The  condition  of  veins  of  coal  is  so 
nncertain  that  it  is  a  guess  at  best. 

Before  we  are  through  I  shall  put  into  the  evidence,  in  the  form 
(it  two  or  three  questions,  the  conclusion  of  the  court  that  took  a 
uias>*of  testimony  which  you  can  not  get  at  in  a  day.  This  covered 
months.  It  can  not  be  done  simply  because  there  is  one  area  of  our 
pro|)erty  where  we  would  like  to  think  there  is  one-tenth  of  the 
aiiioimt  of  co'al  that  some  dreamers  think  there  is  there,  because  we 
Nvould  Ije  very  well  off:  we  would  have  an  immensely  valuable  prop- 
*'rfv.  if  what  thev  sav  is  so.  Evervbodv  who  has  tried  to  mine  coal 
out  of  that  property  has  left  his  money  in  the  hole.  How  are  you 
?oing  to  say  that  there  is  1,000,000  tons  of  marketable  coal  in 
that  property,  when  everybody  for  30  years  who  has  tried  to  get 
it  out  can  not  find  a  profitable  way  to  do  it.  These  questions  Judge 
McPherson  had  before  him,  with  two  other  judges,  and  he  came  to 
a  conclusion  which  he  stated  in  his  opinion,  and  I  shall  offer  that  in 
evidence  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Chauiman.  I  think,  since  you  have  gone  into  that  in  this  way, 
you  might  put  in  your  conclusion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  shall  do  it  at  any  time  that  you  ask  me  to.  There 
are  three  things  touched  on  here,  and  I  simply  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Richards  a  question  or  two  and  to  read  into  the  record  certain  things, 
l>ecause  as  a  Senate  committee  it  is  not  proper  that  you  should  go 
^vithout  this  opinion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  not  stated  this  morning  that  you  figured, 
Mr.  Richards,  that  the  165,000  acres  of  coal  land  that  your  company 
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owns  would  supply  you  for  100  years,  taking  it  out  at  10,000,000 
tons  a  year? 

Mr.  KiOHARDS.  I  said  that  wat^  only  the  merest  guess.  If  you  will 
remember,  I  qualified  that,  and  I  said  that  I  did  not  mean  to  give 
it  as  a  serious  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  all  be  ready  to  conclude  befoiv 
this  hearing  is  over  that  there  is  very  little  coal  up  there:  that  you 
ai*e  all  ready  for  receiverships. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Oh,  no;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  thei*e. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  I  might  say  that  in  going  over  this  matter  somf 
vears  ago  I  found  there  were  many  acres  in  Schuylkill  County  that 
had  as  high  as  100,000  tons  to  the  acre,  while  there  was  other  acrea^ 
that  did  not  go  above  10,000  tons,  and  when  it  got  below  lO.(X)0  I 
did  not  consider  it  as  well  defined  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anything  further  to 
ask  of  Mr.  Richards. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  There  is  nothing  more  that  I  desire  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  solely  for  the  purp>ose  of 
throwing  light  on  some  matters  in  respect  to  which  this  witness  ha- 
been  asked,  and  matters  about  which  this  committee  seems  to  wish 
to  be  informed,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  asking  him  two  or  tlira' 
(luestions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Mr.  Richards,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  Septcui 
her,  1913,  the  ITnited  States,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attornev  General, 
began  a  proceeding  in  equity  against  the  Reading  Co.,  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  jRailway  Co.,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  I^ehigh  S: 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  the 
Wihnington  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River 
Railway  Co.,  the  Ijehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  Co..  and  the 
following  individual  dn^ectors  of  the  Reading  Co.:  Messrs.  (im 
F.  Baker,  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  Daniel  Willard,  Henry  C.  Frick. 
Henry  A.  du  Pont,  and  Henry  P.  McKean?  Of  course,  as  soon  a^ 
that  litigation  started  Senator  du  Pont  retired  fron\  all  of  the 
companies?     Is  that  true? 

\Ir.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  in  that  litigation  the  Government  made  numer- 
ous allegations  covering  most  of  the  matters  that  you  have  heard 
discussed  here  at  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  It  is  true  also  that  voluminous  evidence  was  taken 
in  support  of  these  allegations  and  in  the  dispix)of  thereof? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  that  the  matter  was  duly  argued  before  tk 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  on  July  3,  1915,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  court,  consisting  of  Judges  McPherson,  Buffington,  and  Hooci. 
was  rendered? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  among  the  allegations  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  that  the  unmined  deposits  of  available  anthracite  coal 
in  the  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  A  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  were 
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,000,000,000  tons,  or  40  per  cent  of  all  in  the  entire  anthracite-pro- 
ucing  area  of  Pennsylvania.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  RiCHABDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  That  voluminous  testimony  was  taken  upon  that, 
nd  you  and  others  appeared  and  gave  data  in  respect  of  it  f 

Mr.  RiCHABDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  you  are  aware  also  that  the  court  declined  to 
ceept  and  act  upon  the  Governnient's  proof  tendered  in  support 
if  that  allegation? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  that  the  court,  in  rendering  its  opinion  through 
Fud^  McPherson,  spoke  thus — and  I  am  now  quoting  from  the 
)pinion 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  put  the  whole  opinion  in  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  committee  could  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Oh,  it  is  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pages? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  liave  not  got  it  here.  These  are  quotations  from 
it.     [Reading:] 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  quantity  can  not  be  accurately  measured.  The 
imly  IJght  that  Is  available  conies  from  calculations  that  vary  in  results,  and 
M»me  of  the  evidence  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  relying  upon  these  estimates. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Richards,  that  in  that  case  there  was  an 
allegation  that  an  inordinate  profit  was  made  by  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  KiCHARDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  voluminous  evidence  was  given  pro  and  con 
apon  that  allegation? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  it  is  true,  too,  is  it  not,  that  the  court  below  in 
delivering  its  opinion  spoke  as  follows 

The  Chairman.  Really,  do  you  not  think  that  if  you  want  to  en- 
lighten this  committee,  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  that 
opinion  in  and  let  it  speak  for  itself?  We  would  gladly  accord  that 
privilege. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  commend  every  word  of  it  to  your  attention,  but 
very  briefly  I  am  just  giving  the  three  things  that  we  touched  on 
here,  right  within  my  proper  scope  of  cross  examination,  if  I  were 
accorded  that  privilege.  I  quote  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Mc- 
Pherson [reading]  : 

As  to  the  consumer,  no  effort  lias  been  made  to  show  that  the  prices  of  coal 
have  been  oppressive,  and  we  can  not  assume  it  without  pi-oof ;  indeed,  although 
the  bill  does  charge  that  extoritionute  profitH  have  been  made  in  mining  and  in 
tarrying  coal,  the  charge  was  ribandone<l  and  the  Government  brief  says  nothing 
about  It-  Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  the  price  of  coal  has  been  extortionate 
'•r  tmreasonable.  Even  In  times  of  scarcity  there  has  been  no  exaction  of  higher 
prices,  although  In  such  a  situation  some  of  the  Independent  producers  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  public  need,  and  the  mining  of  coal  during  the  years 
from  1898  to  1913,  Inclusive,  has  resulted  In  a  profit  to  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany of  no  more  than  18^  cents  per  ton,  while  Its  miscellaneous  receipts  In- 
creased Its  income  to  about  20  cents. 

Do  you  recall  that  as  a  part  of  that  opinion  ? 
Mr.  RiCHABDS.  Yes. 
,    The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  opinion  that  is  appealed  from  by  the 
Government? 
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Mr.  Heebner.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  put  that  on  the  record.  It  is 
also  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Government  did  not  prove  that  the 
Schuylkill  Canal  reached  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  and  that  on  the 
-contrary  the  testimony  was  that  the  canal  terminated  at  Port  Clin- 
ton, only  90  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  an  average  distance  of 
30  miles  from  the  coal  mines,  so  that  it  is  and  always  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  railroad  for  anthracite  traffic,  and  that  the  record 
is  barren  of  any  evidence  that  the  canal  was  ever,  in  competition  with 
the  Reading  Railroad  in  the  interstate  transportation  of  anthracite 
<?oal? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  from  the  opinion  that  you  are  now 
reading? 

Mr.  Heebi^er.  This  is  from  the  record.  I  distinguish  my  quota- 
tion from  the  opinion,  and  I  am  asking  him  whetlier  that  is  true 
irom  the  record.    This  is  quoted  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quoted  by  the  court  from  the  record? 

Mr.  Heebner  The  record  of  the  proceedings,  uncontradicted  ey\- 
dence. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  statement  in  your  brief,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heebner.  A  statement  of  uncontradicted  evidence  in  the  brief. 
The  Government  abandoned  it.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  home. 
That  instead  of  proving  that  the  control  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  was 
unlawful,  as  the  Government  alleged,  the  record  shows  that  the 
arrangement  was  authorized  by  the  Pennsylvania  statutes;  that  al- 
though the  State  reserved  the  power  to  revoke  the  canal  charter  for 
any  misuse  of  privilege  gi"anted,no  effort  to  revoke  it  was  ever  made: 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  any  restraint  of  trade  following  this  con- 
trol ;  that  on  the  contrary  the  evidence  disclosed  that  energetic  m«is- 
tires  were  adopted  to  stimulate  and  encourage  canal  transportation 
in  every  possible  manner,  and  that  any  lessening  of  business  by  the 
•canal  is  due  to  the  fact  that  canal  transportation  has  become  obsolete 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  the  uncontradicted  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  remember  all  of  the  evidence  in  the  case! 

Mr.  Richards.  I  remember  just  the  general  result  of  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Heebner.  He  was  called  by  the  Government  and  called  by 
us  and  was  on  the  witness  stand  for  days. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Heebner.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Richards,  that  this  case  has  been 
appealed  by  the  pai-ties  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  duly  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  called  for  a  reargument  of  it, 
and  that  the  matter  is  still  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  decision? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  about  this  canal.  What  are  the 
termini  of  this  canal? 

Mr.  Richards.  Port  Clinton  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Port  Clinton  with  reference  to  these 

coal  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  about  30  or  40  miles  from  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  piece  of  that  canal  that  used  to  run 
closer  to  the  mine? 

Mr.  BiCHABDs.  To  Port  Carbon. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  was  that  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  mines  were  right  there  at  the  time,  but  the 
mines  have  gone  farther  away. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  farther  are  the  nearest  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  Five  or  six  miles. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  your  record  is  barren  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  canal  that  reached  the  mines  and  if  the  record  shows 
that  the  canal  was  30  miles  away,  some  lawyer  failed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion that  I  have  just  now  asked? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  terminal  of  the  canal  is  now  at  Port  Clinton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  now,  ^es;  the  present  terminal  was  established 
long  after  the  railroad  acquired  control  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  know  it  as  a  fact,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  No:  I  do  not.  I  think  that  terminal  went  farther 
down  before  that.    That  is  my  imderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  time  the  railroad  ac- 
quired the  canal,  the  canal  operated  up  as  far  as  this  point  that  you 
say  was  5  or  6  miles  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Richards.  Port  Carbon?    I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  it  that  they  quit  operating  up  to 
Port  Carbon? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  did  the  railroad  acquire  the  canal? 

Mr.  Richards.  I. do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  acquire  the  canal — ^because  it  was 
obsolete  and  ^oing  out  of  business,  or  did  it  acquire  it  because  it  was 
competing  with  it  in  business?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  vigorous. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  biow  what  they  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  what  they  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  any  record  from  which  you  can  get 
that  information? 

Mr.  Richard.  Oh,  I  think  we  could;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Perhaps  the  coimsel  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  Heebner.  What  they  paid  for  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  did  they  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Heebnbr.  The  transaction  by  which  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railroad  Co.  acquired  the  canal  and  the  properties  of  the  Schuyl- 
kiU  Navigation  Co.  was  partly  a  lease  and  partly  a  deed.  I  aia 
speaking  only  from  the  record  of  evidence  offered  m  the  case.  The 
SchuylWll  JJaviffation  Co.  was  largely  in  debt.  A  flood  in  1869 
had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  its  property,  and  the  security  holders 
were  anxious  to  get  something  for  what  they  had.  The  Philadelphia 
A  Reading  Railroad  Co.  leased  the  canal  and  agreed  to  operate  it 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds,  and  that  is  all. 
The  deed  transferred  to  it  property  valued  at  many  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

95957— 10— VOL  2 24 
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The  Chairman.  It  assumed  this  debt  on  this  company,  did  it  not! 

Mr.  Heebner.  It  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.,  is  it  not? 
According  to  Poor's  Manual,  there  was  a  debt,  1872,  of  $1,685,590, 
and  there  was  an  1882  debt  of  $3,940,646,  and  there  was  an  1880 
loan  of  $228,000.  There  was  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.) 
debt  of  1895  of  $1,820,000.  It  must  have  been  worth  something  if 
they  assumed  all  ox  that  debt. 

Mr.  Heebner.  Thev  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  upon  that  debt;  ytss. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  paying  it,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Up  to  the  time  tne  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Ca 
was  foreclosed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when? 

Mr.  Heebner.  In  1896. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  happening  since?, 

Mr.  Heebner.  No  interest  is  paid  on  any  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  happened  to  that  canal?  Something 
has  happened  to  it,  something  has  happened  to  the  debt.  What  has 
been  the  situation? 

Mr.  Heebner.  There  is  no  obligation  in  the  charter  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Co.  to  do  anything  more  than  keep  open  a  highway. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  kept  open  that 
highway  and  still  keep  it  open  to  the  extent  that  there  is  any  demand 
by  anybody  for  its  use. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  paying  the  interest  on  this  debt  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Nobody. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  paying  anything  for  that  company? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Nobody  is  paying  any  interest  on  those  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybMy  paying  anything? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  think  the  Readmg  Co.  bought  in  most  of  those 
bonds  in  one  of  the  reorganizations  of  the  Reading  prior  to  1896. 

The  Chairman,  Exactly;  and  paid  for  them,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Probably  transferred  securities  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  do  that  because  it  was  a  worthless  thing, 
going  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Heebner.  No;  if  they  did  it,  they  did  it  because  they  made  a 
bargain  and  got  something  for  it.    They  got  very  valuable  property. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  get? 

Mr.  Heebner.  A  lot  of  real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  a  canal.  Did  they  get  a  lot  of  real 
estate  with  it? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Yes;  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it — mines? 

Mr.  Heebner.  Various  properties.  They  have  sold,  from  time  to 
time,  those  properties  for  nundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  them?  This  was  a 
large  deal. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  could  not  speak  in  detail.  The  deed  is  of  record 
in  Schuylkill  County. 

The  Chairman,  ^ou  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  fact,  do  you,  that 
the  railroad  company,  or  the  holding  companv  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, came  into  possession  of  this  canal  and  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  paid  for  it  either  by  the  assumption  of  a  debt  or  in  some 
.other  way? 
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Mr.  Hbkbxer.  You  ask  mc  my  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  to 
np[)ress  competition  ?    Not  the  slightest  idea  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  diJ  not  say  a  word  about  competition.  I  said 
hat  you  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Keading  Co.  ac- 
|uired,  or  the  Reading  holding  company  acquired,  this  property  of 
he  canal  company,  and  that  it  paid  either  a  large  sum  of  money  or 
^sMuned  a  large  indebtedness.  That  is  the  question  I  asked  you.  I 
lid  not  say  a  word  about  suppressing  competition. 

Mr.  Hekbner.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  companies  when  the 
ransaction  was  made,  and  I  do  not  know  what  spirit  or  what  pur- 
)f)se  animated  the  men  who  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  purpose.  I  am  asking 
on  about  a  fact.    If  you  mean  to  dispute  the  fact-^ 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  dispute  it.  I  said  several  times  that  it  was  a 
[(kkI  bargain  for  the  railroad  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Heebner.  They  got  a  great  deal  more  than  they  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  too  smart  a  lawyer  to  have  for  a  moment 
uisimdei-stood  my  question.  I  asked  you  ii  you  mean  to  dispute  the 
[act  that  either  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  or  the  Reading  holding 
•fjinpany  hacl  acquired  this  canal  property  and  had  either  paid  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  it  or  had  assumed  a  large  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  fact.  The  lease  speaks 
for  itself.  The  agreement  is  of  record  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railroad  Co.  acquired  that  property  and  took  over  the  burden  of 
its  operation,  agreeing  to  pay  the  interest  upon  .the  mortgage  indebt- 
wlne^s,  which  was  not  very  large,  and  acquiring  in  fee  certain  valu- 
nl)lf  property,  the  sale  of  which  in  its  judgment  vrould  e<|ual,  and 
e:^cee(U  any  burden  that  it  aasumed  by  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  equaled  or  exceeded  it,  do  you  dispute 
the  fact  that  they  did  assume  the  duty,  the  obligation — I  will  not 
iL"*  the  term  burden — of  paying  a  large  amount  of  debt  that  was  owed 
by  that  company? 

Mr.  Heebner.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  simply  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt. 

Senator  Varda3ian.  How  much  was  the  debt? 

Mr.  Heebner.  The  chairman  has  given  it  there.  The  reason  why  I 
am  not  conversant  with  those  details  is  this,  that  there  were  two  re- 
orjranizations  of  the  Reading  after  foreclosure,  prior  to  the  one  that  I 
mi  acquainted  with,  because  I  did  not  come  into  the  service  of  those 
^o!n|)anies  until  after  the  second  reorganization. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  debt  they  as- 
sumed to  pay  the  interest  on  ? 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  think  the  chairman  stated  the  debt — several  mil- 
lions. They  proceeded  to  buy  up  these  securities  afterwards. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand  Avhat  they  got.  You  make  that 
•  lear.  that  they  got  valuable  property :  but  I  would  like  to  know  what 
iheypaid  for  that  valuable  property,  including  the  canal. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  think  I  tried  to  make  that  clear.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  assumption  of  that  debt.  They  agreed  to  pay  the  in- 
terest upon  that  debt.  I  would  say  that  Poor's  Manual  states  the 
thing  correctly.  Some  of  those  bonds  were  high  interest  bearing 
l^onos — sonie  of  them  10  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Reading  Co.  actually  «.<:" 
quired  those  bonds  and  owns  them  now? 

Mr.  Heebner.  They  were  acquired  by  the  Philadelphia  &  ReadiMi  j 
Railroad  Co.  from  time  to  time  in  the  first  and  second  reorganizatioKfc^^ 
They  were  recognized  because  they  were  obligations  that  the  Readinj 
Railroad  Co.  had  to  receive,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  reorgan: 
ized  without  foreclosure,  without  giving  some  consideration,  and  tHe^i 
were  taken  in  in  the  scheme  of  reorganization,  and  certain  Readin| 
Railroad  securities  given  for  them.  Unquestionably  that  app>ears  ol 
record  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  and  we  have  been  a  good  long  time  her^ 
<liscnssing  the  question  whether  these  bonds  were  worth  anythii^i 
or  not  and  whether  they  agreed  to  pay  interest  upon  them.  Whai 
difforenee  does  it  make,  when  vou  knew  all  the  time  that  the  ooiii^ 
j)anies  had  taken  the  bonds  up.  Did  you  think  that  you  were  goin^ 
to  put  something  over  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Heebner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  not,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  franh 
dealing. 

Mr.  Heebner.  I  have  not  shown  any  desire  to  evade  any  question 
about  which  I  am  intelligent. 
.  The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  intelligent  about  everything. 

Mr.  Heebner.  And  I  resent  any  imputation  that  before  you  or 
any  other  body  I  would  attempt  to  conceal  anything. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  we  'will 
have  it  any  way  you  want,  but  it  took  you  a  long  time  here  to  im- 
press upon  the  committee  that  there  was  any  obli^tion  to  take  these 
Donds  over,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  the  interest  to  be  paid, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  knew  all  the  time 

Mr.  Heebner.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  bonds  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Heebner.  What  was  in  my  mind  is  this:  I  do  not  know  yet 
Avhether  that  obligation  was  an  obligation  to  take  up  the  bonds  and 
take  care  of  the  principal  at  maturity.  It  all  happened  before  my 
time,  and  I  told  you  when  I  started  that  those  bonds  had  been  ac- 
quired and  were  in  the  treasury  of  the  Reading  Co.  now,  to  the  extent 
that  thev  are  worth  anything. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  anything  unpleasant  about  it.  of 
course;  but  these  details  are  not  known  to  us,  and  we  want  to  get  at  it. 

T  want  to  ask — although  I  may  be  repeating — about  the  items  of 
cost.  In  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  coal,  do  you  take  it  as  it  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  mine?  Is  that  what  your  figures  have  been  based 
on,  which  yon  make  35  cents  a  ton  ?  Is  that  85  cents  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  or  is  that  35  cents  after  it  has  been  delivered  to  a  market? 

Mr.  Richards.  After  it  has  been  delivered  to  a  market. 

The  Chatrman.  Then  if,  for  instance,  a  ton  of  coal  comes  out  of  the 
mine  and  costs  at  that  point,  let  me  say,  just  for  a  purely  arbitral^ 
figure,  $2.  then  you  put  it  on  the  cars,  and  you  ship  it  where — to  a 
market? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  say  Philadelphia,  Port  Reading,  or  any- 
where else. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  add  to  it.  then,  the  cost  of  the  freight 
goirg  to  Philadelphia.    That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  an  arbitrary  figure, 
bat  that  is  50  cents.  Now,  that  makes  the  coal  at  Philadelphia  cost 
2.50.  In  getting  at  your  cost,  then,  you  take  the  cost  of  the  labor 
a  getting  t ne  coal  out ;  you  take  your  overhead ;  you  take  your  deple- 
ion  of  the  coal  in  the  mines;  you  take  off,  I  suppose,  sometliing 
or  depreciation  of  machinery,  and  then  you  take  off  the  freight, 
rhat  all  goes  into  the  cost.    That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  RiCHABDS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  now,  if  the  freight  is  excessive,  or  if  there  is 
I  large  profit  made  through  the  freight,  that  would  be  an  additional 
>rofit?    If  there  is  a  large  profit,  that  would  be  an  additional  profit? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  from  your  mine^  to  Philadol- 
)hia,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  $1.85. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton?  - 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir.  : 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  haul  is  it  ?  i 

Mr.  Richards.  It  runs  from  90  miles  to  160  miles.  ,     ' 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  average  haul  be? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  was  $1.40,  Senator,  and  since  the  (lor.  ni- 
ment  has  taken  over  the  roads  they  have  increased  it  to  $1.85. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  took  the  old  rate  and  added  to  it  the 
wuiie  percentage  that  they  did  to  other  rates? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  about  the  average  haul.  You  say 
It  rims  from  90  to  160  miles.    It  is  hauled  in  one  freight  zone,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Xinetv  to  lf>0  milts.  About  what  would  be  the 
average  haul? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  should  say  W}  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  $1.40  was  the  old  rate.  Would  you  think  it 
would  be  as  nuich  as  135  miles? 

Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  I  think  it  would.  You  are  getting  the  average 
of  the  business  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  should  think  it  would  be  about  that.  Of  coui-se 
that  is  not  exact. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  think  we  can  adjourn  now 
nntil  Monday  morning.  I  do  not  know  what  witnesses  we  have  for 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Alden.  Air.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Richards  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  Mr.  Richards,  was  the  freight  included  in  the  cost  of 
mining  that  you  gave  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  It* would  not  be  included  in  the  cost  of  mining,  but 
I  Hid  not  understand  the  Senator  that  way.  I  thought  he  mrant  the 
'ost  of  getting  the  coal  to  a  city  would  include  the  freight.  ()f 
f^urse  the  coal  going  to  Boston,  for  instance,  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  at  the 

I)oint,  you  see ;  but  we  sell  wherever  we  can 

Mr.  Au)EN.  The  cost  of  minins;  it,  which  you  gave  as  $;^.S.5  or 
^UH,  whatever  that  was,  did  not  include  freight? 
Mr.  Richards.  Oh,  no;  that  did  not  include  freigbt.    I  did  not 

»mderstand  the  5^nator  thought  that  it  did. 
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The  CuAiKMAN.  1  (lid  not  apply  it  to  that  figure,  for  I  had  not 
heard  that  figure.    I  think  we  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Richards.  Of  course,  I  should  like  to  make  that  clear;  but  I 
thought  I  understood  the  Senator,  and  I  think  he  probably  under- 
stood mo. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant.  I  meant  that  if 
"  there  was  one  company  that  owned  coal  mines  and  owned  railroads, 
if  it  only  made  35  cents  on  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine,  but  then 
proceeded  to  take  down  an  excessive  freight  rate  of  about  50  cent^* 
a  ton  more,  its  real  profit  on  that  coal  was  85  cents  instead  of  35. 
That  is  what  I  mean,  and  that  is  a  question  of  argument,  of  course. 

Mr.  Aldex.  Does  this  35  cents  which  you  make  on  a  ton  of  cotl 
include  the  interest  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Richards.  No.     I  explained  that  fully. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  explained  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  it  in  this  way,  that  they  get  5  cents  for 
depletion.  There  is  one  question,  however,  that  we  have  omitted 
here,  Mr.  Richards.  Does  your  company  have  a  large  leasehold  in- 
terest in  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  one  colliery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  toiinage  is  that  you  get 
from  that  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  it.  Senator,  now.  Do  you 
mean  a  year  ? 

The  Oh  airman.  Let  me  read  you  this: 

Of  the  tMitire  output  of  the  Giranl  estnto.  over  Imlf  of  it  Is  oi>erate<l  by  the 
two  hirpest  coal  railron<l  <oinpauies.  namely,  the  PhiladelphiH  &  Readlnfi:  Coal  4 
Iron  i\h  and  the  l^hijrh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  Just  to  that  extent  the*^  two 
e*»neerns  <*ontrol  the  mining.  The  total  tonna«:e  of  the  Girard  estate  Is  2,718.112 
The  total  tonnajre  of  the  railroad  eoal  companies  Is  1,461,502. 

Mr.  Wh.hklm.  That  information  can  not  be  correct.  It  should  be 
the  Pjehiph  Valley,  not  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Leliip:h  Valley,  yes;  that  is  what  it  should  be, 
1  find  that  I  have  here  a  table  that  sets  it  out  accurately,  so  that  I  do 
not  need  to  bother  vou  about  it. 

Mr.  Richards,  ites ;  we  have  one  colliery,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  appear  to  have  had  the  Hammond 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kimberlev 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  only  a  little  addition — a  little  piece  of  land. 
That  is  an  isolated  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hammond  is  the  larger  colliery? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  worked  with  another  colliery.  It  is  just  a 
little  corner  on  one  of  our  colliericvS. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Learoyd  here  produced  three  tables  heretofore  called  for.  a> 
follows: 

Exhibit  Xo.  319  shows,  in  parallel  columns,  the  allotments  for  1*2 
months  of  the  year  1918-19,  together  with  the  average  allotments  for 
7  months  and  the  actual  shipments,  together  with  the  excess  or 
shortage. 

Exhibit  No.  320  shows  the  allotments  and  shipments  of  anthracite* 
coal  by  States  in  gross  tons,  the  allotments  being  for  12  months  and 
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the  shipments  for  7  months^  the  7  months  in  all  instances  counting 
from  April  1. 

Exhibit  No.  321  shows  the  allotments  and  shipments  for  seven 
months  of  the  year  1918  for  a  number  of  leading  cities. 

(The  tables  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  319. 

AUotmentM  for  coal  year  Apr,  i,  1918,  to  Mar,  SI,  1919,  allottnent9  for  7  months, 
and  shipments  to  groups  given  of  anthracite  coal  of  domestic  sizes,  pea  and 
larger,  in  gross  tons^ 


Territory. 


New  England  (Ifaine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Cooneotiout,  MasBaohuaetts) 10, 338, 000 

Middle  Atlantic  SUtes  (New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylrania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Virginia) 31,417,154 

Middle  Western  States  (Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
DUnois) 3,481,945 

Northwestern  States  (Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Da- 
koU, Sooth  DakoU,  Mfamesota) I    2,519,000 


12  months' 
allotments. 


Total. 


47,756,009 


7  months' 
allotments. 


6,030,472 

18,326,793 
2,031,134 
1,477,775 


27,866,174 


7  months' 
shipments. 


6,864,532 

17,734,868 
2,145,660 
2,018,400 


28  263,460 


324,060 


114,636 

>540,625 


979,220 


Short- 


601,926 


601,925 


1 12  months.  Northwestern  States  tannage  mnst  move  before  Lakes  dose,  Deo.  1. 

Exhibit  No.  820. 
Allotments  and  shipments  of  anthracite  coal,  ^V  States,  in  gross  tons. 


state. 


12  months' 
allotments. 


Maine 660,000 

Sew  Hampshire 375, 000 

Vermont I  330,000 

Miirhosetts 5,689,000 

Rhode  Island 1  H4H,700 

(wmectlcat !  2,435,300 

N>w  York I  15,s.W,300 

New  Jersey ,  5, 460, 784 

rem»vlvania 8, 059, 700 

District  of  (^olumbia I  665, 800 

Maryland 1,027,317 


Delaware. 
Virdnia.. 

Ohio 

Indiana... 
nilDols. 


245,853 
102,400 
246,250 
284,110 
1,750,585 


Michi«an ,    1,201,000 


Tota. 45,237,099 

Northwest 1    2,519,000 


(Jrand  total 47,756,099 


7  months' 
allotments. 


385,000 

218,760 

192,500 

3,318,583 

495,054 

1,420,585 

9,248,925 

3,185,445 

4,701,492 

387,916 

oW,  ?iOcS 

143,414 
59,733 
143,647 
165,739 
1,021,167 
700,581 


26,388,399 
1,477,775 


7  months' 
shipments. 


415,147 

227.266 

213,157 

3,542,532 

457, 871 

1,498,559 

8,836,401 

4,694,052 
427,936 
607,581 
135,905 
84,000 
155,918 
130,933 

1,148,356 
710,462 


26,235,069 
2,018,400 


27,866,174     28,253,469 


Excess. 


30,147 

8,516 

20,657 

223,949 


77,974 


40,020 
7,713 


24,267 
12,271 


127,189 
9,881 


Shortage. 


582,584 
540,625 


1,123,209 


37,183 


412,534 

236,452 

7,440 


7,509 
'34,'866 


785,924 
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Exhibit  No.  821. 

AUotmenta  and  thipments  of  anthracite,  pea  and  larger  sizes,  to  some  principal 

cities. 


City. 


7  months 
\  allotment. 


Boston 906,807 

Providence '       238, 600 

New  York 1    4,666,671 


Syracuse 
Rochester. . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Detroit 


221,851 
342,139 
1,633,333 
397,964 
350,581 


7  months 
shipments. 


997,888 
219,560 

4,404,271 
240,486 
313,476 

1,567,242 
409,024 
351,224 


Excess.    I  Shortage. 


91,081    .. 

............t 

19,040 

202,401 

is, 635  {.. 

28,*6© 

1 

66,091 

11,060   .. 

643    

(Thereupon,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  December  2, 1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.)  v 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washinffton^  D.  G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3  o^clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
diainnan,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the 
Capitol,  Senator  James  A.  Reed  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Reed  (chairman)  and  Vardaman. 

lESnMOHY  OF  MB.  SAHXTEL  DEXTEE  WASEINEB,  PBESIDENT 
OF  THE  LEHIGH  COAL  &  NAVIGATION  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  your  place  of  resi- 
dence and  your  occupation  or  business  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Samuel  Dexter  Warriner ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  a  member  of  the  anthracite  committee  and 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  conciliation,  which  has  been  asked  by 
Dr.  Garfield  to  do  all  that  they  could  to  harmonize  labor  relations  and 
speed  up  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  business  of  the  anthracite  committee? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Of  the  anthracite  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  jou  are  a  member  of  the  anthracite  com- 
mittee of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  explain  it  any  more  care- 
fully than  by  reading  to  you  Dr.  Garfield's  request. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  March  5,*  1918.     (Beading:) 

Exhibit  No.  322. 

United  States  Pt'kl  Aijmintstration, 

Washington,  />.  C,  March  5,  WIS. 

Messrs.  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  S.  D.  Warrinkr,  niul  W.  .1.  Richards, 

JiSt  Cfiestnvt  Street,  Philadetphia,  Pa, 

GcnxKMEN :  To  facilitate  tlie  apportionment  and  distribution  of  antliracite 
<^«1  and  to  assure  prompt  and  equitable  allotment  of  orders  mong  the  shippers, 
yon  are  hereby  appointed  as  Joint  representatives  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
minigtration  In  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  duties  are.  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, to  stimulate  production,  catalogue  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
ami  the  pnbllc,  apportion  the  supply  among  the  various  States  and  communities. 
and  the  amount  thereof  to  be  furnished  by  the  several  producers ;  subject  to  the 
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direction  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  advise  as  to  the  routing  and  db*- 
trlbutloQ  of  the  coal  from  the  time  It  leaves  the  mines  until  delivered  In  the 
various  States  and  communities ;  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  will  be  belfv- 
ful  in  promoting  an  adequate  supply  and  distribution  of  coal  to  the  consuming 
public,  and  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

State  administrators  will  confer  with  you  regarding  all  questions  which  may 
-arise  relative  to  supply  and  distribution  of  coal  to  the  several  communltiw 
within  their  jurisdiction." 

It  is  believed  that  with  this  method  unnecessary  fliversious  of  coal  in  transit 
will  be  avoided;  and  that  each  community  will  i*ecelve  its  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  mine  output  and  become  resi)on8ible  for  its  economical  use. 

Local  State  administrators  will  direct  the  distribution  of  the  coal  for  house- 
hold purposes  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  retail  dealer,  the  object  of  this  being 
that  each  consumer  will  receive  his  fair  supply  of  coal. 

You  will  comply  with  all  Instructions  Issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator governing  the  conduct  of  your  office,  furnish  such  data  and  Informa- 
tion as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  recommend  to  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  from  time  to  time  any  changes  In  practice  which  may  result 
In  more  efficient  administration. 

Your  apiKjintment  as  above  is  to  continue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  and  may  be  terminated  by  him  at  any  time,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  business  may  require  or  as  his  judgment  may  deem  proper. 

All  reports  and  communications  regarding  the  operation  of  your  office  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  confirm  your  acceptance  of  this  appointment. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  A.  Gabfield. 
United  Statvfi  Fuel  AdminUtrator. 

The  reply  to  that  is  dated  March  7,  1918,  and  is  as  follows: 

BxHiBiT  No.  328. 

497  CiiKSTNtTT  Strekt.  Phiadelphia,  March  7,  191 H. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Gabfield, 

United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  WasMn{fton,  /).  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  have  just  received  your  communication  of  March  5  appoint- 
ing us  as  joint  representatives  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  pleased  to  accept  this  appointment,  and,  subject  to  the  policy  of  your 
administration,  will  proceed  at  once  an<J  carry  out  the  duties  as  outlined  Id 

your  letter. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  efforts  will  be  successful  In  producing  the  resaU* 

desired. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Joseph  B.   Dickso.n. 

S.  D.  Wabbineb, 

W.   J.    RiCHABDB. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Mr.  Morrow?  AVhat  was  his  business, 
if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Mr.  Morrow? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Mr.  Morrow  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Garfield  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  been  Mr.  Morrow's  business  before  he 
became  connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  that.  Senator. 
He  was  connected  entirely  with  the  soft-coal  business.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  affiliations  were. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  large  minor  or  dealer,  or  can  you  tell 
me  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  Warrinbr.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  You  think  he  was  neither  a  huge  miner  nor  dealer 
in  the  soft-coal  business? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  could  not  say.    My  impression  is'that  he  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  acquaintance  with  him  at  all 
befoi'c  3'our  appointment  to  this  place? 

ilr.  Warriner.  Any  conference? 
.   The  Chadiman.  Any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Morrow? 

Mr.  Warriner,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  had  seen  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  had  never  seen  him  or  met  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  communications  from  him? 

Mr.  Waiuuner.  From  Mr.  Morrow? 

The  (Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Prior  to  this  time? 

The  Chair3£an.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  three  men  w^ho  constituted  the  anthracite 
committee,  they  being  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Richards,  and  yourself,  did 
they  also  constitute  the  board  of  conciliation? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Eichards  and  myself  have  been  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  board  of  conciliation  for  many  years.  I  have  served  on 
the  l>oard  of  conciliation  continuously  since  1903.  I  think  Mr.  Eich- 
ards has  served  a  shorter  period.    I  do  not  recall  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  constituted  the  board  of  conciliation? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Mr.  W.  L.  Connell,  of  Scranton 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  local  operator? 

ilr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  owns  mines  and  operates  mines? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  he  connected  with? 

Mr.  Warriner.  He  has  the  Connell  Anthracite  Mining  Co.  and  the 
Enterprise  Coal  Co.  and  the  Green  Eidge  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  what  are  called  outside  or  independent 
companies,  or  are  they  what  are  known  as  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir ;  they  are  known  as  independent  companies. 

The  Chair^ian.  Independent  companies.  Now,  this  committee  on 
conciliation  existed,  then,  before  the  Fuel  Administration  was  or- 
ganized at  all? 

ilr.  Warriner.  The  conciliation  board. 

The  Chairman.  It  existed  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  conciliation  board  was  established  under  au- 
thority of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Connnission  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eoosevelt  in  1902,  who  settled  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  anthracite  field.  The  board  of  conciliation 
consists  of  three  men  elected  by  the  operatoi^  to  represent  the  opera- 
tors, and  three  men  elected  by  the  mine  employees  to  represent  the 
employees  of  the  region.  Their  authority  is  to  settle  all  labor  differ- 
ent es  such  as  may  arise.  That,  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  that  commis- 
sion, was  continued  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued by  agreenient  between  the  operators  and  the  mine  employees 
until  the  present  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion had  anything  to  do  with  that  committee,  or  did  it  take  it  over  t 
What  did  it  do?, 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  simply  asked  that  committee  in  the  interest  of 
increased  production  to  do  all  that  they  could  as  a  production  man- 
ager, if  you  please,  following  in  this  particular  the  same  process 
that  was  followed  in  the  formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Anthra- 
cite Committee,  following  the  same  practice  which  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration had  established  in  each  and  every  bituminous  district. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what? 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anthracite  Committee  followed  the  practice  which  Dr. 
(larfieldjestablished  in  the  bituminous  field.  He  appointed,  on  tlie 
recommendation  of  each  operator,  a  distributor  or  distributing  agent 
for  eacli  of  the  zones  which  he  created  in  the  bituminous  field.  Hi* 
also  asked  the  anthracite  operators  to  nominate  for  his  approval 
either  one,  two,  or  three  men,  not  more  than  three,  to  ser\'e  as  dis- 
tributors in  the  anthracite  field.  The  practice  was  to  be  identical 
in  all  zones.  So  far  as  production  goes,  the  anthracite  field  was  the 
only  field.  We  established  a  board  of  conciliation  to  handle  labor 
matters,  and  naturally,  labor  relations  being  veiy  important  in  the 
increase  of  production,  the  Doctor  asked  the  anthracite  board  of 
conciliation  to  take  on,  in  addition  to  its  duties  of  settling  labor 
I>roblems,  the  additional  duty  of  doing  all  that  it  could  to  stimulate 
production. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  that  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Anthracite  Committee,  too,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Anthracite 
Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  written  communication  from 
Dr.  Garfield  asking  the  Board  of  Conciliation  to  act  under  him: 
any  communication  similar  to  the  one  you  have  read  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me.  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  wouH  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  if 
you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  we  have  part  of  the  written  documents 
I  think  we  had  better  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  duties  enlarge  in  either  of  these  com- 
mittees after  you  entered  upon  them  ?  There  is  a  statement  in  here 
that  you  were  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  Dr.  Garfield  might 
from  time  to  time  require.  Did  he  require  you  to  do  anything,  or 
did  you  do  anything  outside  of  the  specifications  contained  in  this 
letter? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  what  did  you  do  with  reference  to 
the  matter  of  stimulating  production?    WTiat  did  you  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  did  everything  that  we  thought  would  be  help- 
ful in  the  matter.  We  got  speakers  through  the  region  to  address 
miners,  to  encourage  the  operators  to  put  up  posters  to  insure  a 
steady  attendance,  to  introduce  as  much  competition  among  the  men 
as  passible. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  induce  competition  ? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  By  posting  the  number  of  absentees  that  did  not 
turn  out  from  day  to  day,  by  showing  the  mine-car  hoist,  and  all 
of  those  various  methods.  In  addition  to  that  we  secured  the  help 
of  the  mine  leaders,  or  miners'  leaders,  through  their  organization, 
and  its  ramifications  which  extend  to  each  and  every  colliery,  to 
>peak  to  different  men  in  their  different  lan^ages  to  encourage 
them  to  work  steadily  and  to  increase  their  daily  output.  In  adcu- 
tion  to  that.  Senator,  we  were  quite  successful  in  getting  the  men  to 
cut  out  a  number  of  their  holidays  which  they  usually  observed. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  a  good  deal  of  laxity  about  com- 
ing to  work  before  you  began  this  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  There  has  been  some  laxity,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  days  a  week  did  the  men  work 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  to  work?  How  many  days  a  week  did 
they  naturally  work,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  most  of  them  would  work — the  greater 
part  would  work — every  day.  Other  men  would  work  a  part  of  the 
time.  One  groat  difficulty  we  had  was  to  get  them  to  work  their  full 
time. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  proportion?  Let  us  take  it  before 
the  war,  before  1914,  about  how  many  days  a  week  did  your  men 
average?  I  mean  taking  the  whole  of  your  men,  in  your  colliery,  and 
striking  an  average  among  all  of  them,  how  many  days  a  week  did 
they  average? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  not  want  to  guess  at  that. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  not  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  haven't  a  good  idea  of  it  because  we  did  not 
keep  the  record  at  that  time  before  this  war  with  the  same  care  that 
we  have  since  the  war,  because  prior  to  the  war  we  had  plenty  of 
labor  in  the  anthracite  field.  Since  the  war  began,  and  with  the 
decrease  of  available  labor  in  the  field,  we  naturally  did  everything 
we  could  to  induce  steady  work  on  the  part  of  the  men :  and  in  order 
to  find  out  who  were  not  working  full  time,  we  kept  much  more  ac- 
curate data  than  we  did  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  succeed  in  increasing  the  per  cent 
of  time  worked? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Very  much,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  regard  to  that  is  this, 
that  with  a  labor  force  decreased  in  the  region  from  a  normal 
175,000  to  180,000  men  to  145,000  to  150,000— a  loss  of,  say,  80,000 
men — the  production  of  coal  has  not  only  l)oen  maintained  but  has 
been  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  it  would  seem  from  those  figures  that 
there  must  have  been  a  loss  under  the  old  conditions  oi  approxi- 
mately 18  to  20  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Part  of  this  has  been  derived  from  men  working 
overtime.  It  has  been  necessary  to  ask  men,  so  far  as  we  can  induce 
them  to  do  it,  to  work  overtime  and  to  work  steadier  than  they  ever 
(lid  before. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  the  wages  were  raised  in  the 
anthracite  region? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  wages  were  raised  on  April  1,  1916.  The 
:i;:reement  was  made  April  1,  1916,  or  dating  from  that  time,  giving 
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an  increase  of  wages,  and  the  term  of  the  agreement  was  for  four 
years. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  wages  at  that  time  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  Warriner.  How  can  I  answer  that  exactly?  The  qualifica- 
tions up  there  ar;»  so  multitudinous  I  can  hardly  say. 

The  Chairman.  I^t  us  take  a  coal  miner,  or  the  man  bv  the  dav, 
or  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  coal  miner,  generally  speaking,  mines  by  the 
quantity,  either  by  the  yard,  by  the  car,  or  by  the  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  reducing  it,  whether  yards,  cars,  or  tons — 
let  us  reduce  it  to  tons.  What  is  the  average  output  of  the  miner 
working? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Mine  laborers  vaiy. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  good  miner,  how  nmch  does  the  indi- 
vidual do?    What  does  he  average? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  vary  so  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  you  any  average  of  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  maxhnum? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  say. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  not  want  to  say  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  a  ton? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Pay  a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  recall  that.  In  the  region  I  am  connected 
with  we  pay  by  the  yard  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  does  it  take? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  yard  a  cubic  yard  of  coal? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  the  rates  there  are  generally  for  a  chamber 
or  breast,  as  we  call  it ;  24  yards  wide  is  the  standard  width  in  that 
region.  In  some  places  it  is  18  yards  or  20  yards.  They  are  gen- 
erally paid  so  much  per  linear  yard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  don't  sell  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How,  then,  are  you  able  to  fix  the  price  of 
coal  to  correspond  with  the  wages  of  the  individual?  Certainly  you 
have  to  consider  the  wages  of  the  individual  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
the  price  of  coal.    How  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Of  course  you  understand  this,  Senator,  that  the 
contract  miner,  as  a  class  are  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
while  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  men  are  day  laborers,  paid  by  the  day. 
They  are  hoisting  engineers,  transportation  men,  repair  men — all 
those  various  classifications. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  can  tell  the  committee  what  it  cost.s  you 
to  produce  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  what  Senator  Reed  is  asking. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  what  I  am  asking.  The  question 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  much  coal  on  the  average  a  miner 
gets  out? 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right,  let  him  answer  that,  then. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  how  much  on 
be  avera^  a  coal  miner  working  with  reasonable  industry  earns  in 
he  ininef 

Mr.  Warhiner.  What  a  coal  miner  earns? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  average  of  contract  coal  miners,  working  for 
he  company  which  I  represent,  earned  prior  to  this  last  increase 
il50  a  month  net. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  miner  have  to  paj'  out  any  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  net,  after  paying  his  expenses  for  supplies^ 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  last  increase? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  since  the  last  increase  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figured,  of  course,  what  difference  it 
will  make.     How  nmch  will  it  make? 

Mr.  Warriner.  To  that  miner? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  will  amount  to  about  17  ptM-  a^nt  incn^a-e  to  him. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  that  is  the  wago  ma<lo  by  the  con- 
tract miner  ?  "What  do  we  understand  you  to  mean  by  ^'  contract 
miner"? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Working  on  piecework.  He  is  the  certificated 
miner.  Under  our  State  law,  in  order  to  be  a  contract  miner,  you 
have  to  hold  a  State  certificate,  which  is  given  by  the  State,  showing^ 
i-ertain  qualifications,  and  that  you  have  worked  in  the  mines  two 
years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  anybody  work  under  him?  Does  he 
employ  people  to  work  under  him? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  in  certain  cases  he  employs  people  to  work 
under  him:  generally  one  laborer. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  laborer  under  our  present  agreement  will  get 
about  $4.50  or  $5  per  da^,  at  the  present  time. 

Take  that  contract  miner,  Senator.  Adding  17  per  cent,  it  would 
be  about  $175  a  month  if  he  worked  with  the  same  zeal  as  before.^ 
That  is  higher  than  the  average  of  the  region,  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  higher?  What  would  be  the  average 
for  the  region,  would  vou  say? 

Xfr.  Warriner.  Well,  prior  to  this  last  advance  of  November  1 
I  would  say  that  the  average  of  the  region  was  probably,  net,  $130  to- 
$135  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  How  many  tons  of  coal  will  a  miner 
get  out  in  a  month  on  the  average? 

Mr,  Warriner.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  reducing  it  to  the  con- 
tract miner.    I  can  tell,  reducing  it  to  the  tons  per  man.    It  makes 

tbout  a  ton  and  four-tenths. 
The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  man  in  your  mines  a  day — taking  the 

whole  mine,  counting  all  your  help  that  is  in  the  mine  that  has  to  do 

with  getting  the  coal  to  the  surface,  that  is  what  I  am  dealing  with. 
Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  never  divided  it  that  way,  because  the 

anthracite  business  is  a  manufacturing  business  quite  as  much  as  a 

mininfi:  business. 


man. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  include,  the  labor  to  get  it  out  am 
carryinff  it  clear  to  market,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine? 

Ml*.  Warriner.  The  labor  to  get  out  this  coal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  not  onlv  to  carry  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  mira 
but  to  the  manufacturing  plant  or  breaker? 

Mr.  Warriner,  The  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  with  us,  cod^ 
tains  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  refuse  rock  and  refuse  of  varioa 
kinds.  All  of  that  has  to  be  assorted  out  of  it.  The  coal  then  has  u 
be  sized  and  cleaned  from  slate.  It  is  a  more  or  less  complicate 
process.    It  has  to  be  washed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  always  washed? 

Mr.  Warriner.  All  the  coal  in  the  lower  region  is  washed.  Then 
are  to-day  mines  in  the  upper  region,  around  Scranton  and  Wilke* 
barre,  where  the  coal  is  dry  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  and  the  dn 
preparation  is  still  continued.  A  great  majority  of  the  mines,  hov 
ever,  require  that  the  coal  be  washed. 

The  Chairman.  When  3^ou  count  one  and  four-tenths 

Mr.  Warriner  (interposing).  About  one  and  four-tenths  tons  pe^ 

an. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  tons  per  man  per  day — do  you  count  all  ot 
the  labor  necessary  to  load  that  coal  on  the  car  ready  to  go  some^ 
where,  or  do  you  carry  it  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  ready  to  be  loaded  into  cars  to  be  shipped  to 
the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Shipped  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  in  fact  loaded  when  it  comes  from  tb« 
breaker,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes ;  it  is  loaded  at  the  breaker. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  me,  are  thev 
the  result  of  taking  a  good  mine  and  keeping  account  of  the  days  of 
labor  and  of  the  output  of  the  mine  through  the  months?  Is  that 
the  result  that  you  get? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  the  result  we  gef  on  the  average  of  the 
region;  not  taking  a  good  mine,  but  the  average  of  the  region. 
There  are  some  mines  that  are  better  than  other  mines. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  understand  that  it  takes  a  man  practically 
a  day  to  get  out  a  ton  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  A  ton  and  four-tenths;  al)Out  that. 

The  Chair3ian.  Have  those  figures  ever  been  disputed? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  questioned. 
I  do  not  know  that  anvbodv  has  ever  asked  for  them  before. 

ft  «■ 

The  Chairman.  When  wore  those  figures  made  up? 
Mr.  Warriner.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

_^.  r-i  J%.  • 

The  Chairman.  Recently? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  simply  giving  you  my  judgment.  I  have 
not  that  accurately.  I  am  simply  telling  you  that  I  have  never  made 
up  the  figures  for  the  entire  region  on  that,  but  that  is  about  what 
it  runs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  since  we  have  an  average  of  the  coal,  wha^ 
is  the  average  of  the  wages  of  the  men  that  produce  this  coal?  H 
you  can  give  us  the  average  of  the  production,  I  would  assume  that 
you  could  probably  give  us  the  average  of  the  wages  of  all  the  men. 
taking  them  all  together? 
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• 

Mr.  Warhinbr.  Do  you  mean  the  average  amount  a  man  earns  per 
day? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Warriner.  Of  all  the  men? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  same  men 
who  produce  this  1.4  tons  of  coal.    They  get  it  irom  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  put  it  on  the  car? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  an  average  of  1.4  tons  produced 
by  the  individual,  taking  the  individuals  as  a  whole.  What  are  the 
wages  of  those  individuals  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Under  our  present  agreement 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back  of  the  present  agreement,  to  the 
agreement  as  it  stood  before  you  changed  it  recently. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Under  the  previous  agreement  our  best  rate  for 
common  labor  was  about  30  cents  an  hour — from  that  upward — for 
an  able-bodied  man.  Those  rates  average  from  30  cents  an  hour  up 
to  40  cents,  for  various  classes  of  labor  like  runners  and  drivers  and 
men  of  that  class,  and  for  timber  men  and  men  of  that  class  the 
rates  would  average  at  the  various  collieries  from  45  to  55  and  56 
cents  per  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  an  average. 
Mr.  Warriner.  That  would  vary.  < 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  us  an  average  of  the  amount  of  coal 
produced,  and  surely  you  can  give  us  an  average  of  the  wages  paid. 
Mr.  Warriner.  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  this  for  this  reason.  It  does  not  help  us 
very  much  to  be  told  that  the  wages  of  a  particular  class  are  a  cer- 
tain amount,  because  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  that  class  are 
employed,  or  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  the  whole,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  men  engaged  in  these  large  operations,  figuring  their 
business  as  they  do,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  average  is,  ap- 
proximately. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  that  with  me,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  send  you  what  our  labor  cost  is.  I  have  the  total 
cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  that  sheet  with  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  perhaps  I  can  get  it  from  that. 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  gives  our  costs  per  ton  sold,  our  yearly  pro- 
duction for  this  year,  the  amount  realized  per  ton,  and  the  margin 
between  the  two. 
The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  give  the  items  of  cost. 
Mr.  Warriner.  It  does  not  give  the  separate  items;  Ho.  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  that  to  you,  if  you  want  it.  I  did  not  bring  that 
with  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  made  this  table  up  in  which 
you  show  the  net  proceeds  of  a  ton  of  coal  unless  you  had  all  of  the 
items  of  cost  entering  into  the  production  of  coal,  and,  of  course, 
one  of  those  items  must  be  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  correct.  I  would  be  very  ^lad  to  send  you 
the  full  details  of  that.  You  did  not  ask  me  to  bring  any  of  this 
data  further  than  as  to  distribution,  and  I  had  to  guess  at  what  you 
would  like. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  your  good  faith  in  coining 
or  in  producing  anything.    I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  the  elements  of 
cost  which  go  to  make  that  total. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  that  arrived  at  the  amount  of  raise 
in  wages  which  was  recently  made?  Who  agreed  upon  that  raise 
in  wages  or  compensation  to  be  paid  to  miners  s 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  Novembers 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  it  was. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Secertary  of  Labor  and  the  War  Policies 
Board — acting  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  recommending  that  this 
be  done — the  anthracite  miners,  and  the  anthracite  operators.  It  was 
done  by  authority  of  a  recommendation,  I  assume,  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  understood  that  there  would  be  a  raise  in 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  raise  in  wages? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  understood  that  that  raise  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  raise  in  wages,  whatever  it  might  be? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  then  was  not  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence 
to  the  mine  operators  just  what  the  raise  might  be  in  wages,  provided 
the  price  of  coal  was  correspondingly  increased. 

Mr.  Warriner.  On  the  contrary ;  it  was  of  very  gi'ave  consequence 
to  the  operators. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Because  the  operators  believed  that  with  the  rap- 
idly rising  wages  in  all  competitive  industries,  the  wages  paid  in  the 
anthracite  field  should  be  adequate  to  keep  a  force  of  men  in  that  field 
which  was  required  for  mining  the  coal  which  the  country  needed- 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  quite  catch  the  import  of  my  questioQr 
and  perhaps  I  did  not  ask  it  very  clearly.  What  I  meant  was  this^ 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  understood  that  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration would  raise  the  price  of  coal  enough  to  take  care  of  any  raise 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  the  raise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  if  it  was  high 
enough  so  that  you  got  the  labor,  would  not  very  greatly  concern  the 
•operator? 

Mr.  Warriner.  On  the  contrary ;  the  negotiations  down  here  were 
quite  protracted.  The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  operators  and  the  miners  was  quite  marked. 

The  Chairman.  Who  wanted  the  higher  wages,  the  operators  or 
the  miners  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  miners  wanted  higher  wages  and  the  operators 
wanted  adequate  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  a  raise,  too? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Both  sides  wanted  to  raise  the  wages,  but  the 
miners  wanted  a  little  more  than  the  operators  wanted  to  give? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  it ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  point  of  difference  there  in  figures? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  demand,  or  the  idea  of  the  miners,  was  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  to  contract  miners,  and 
an  increase  of  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day  for  day  labor  over  and  above 
the  wages  paid  prior  to  November,  combined  with  the  recognition 
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r»f  the  eight -hour  day,  in  so  far  as  an  agreement  to  pay  time  and  a 
half  or  double  time  for  compensation  to  the  men  working  over  that 
time  was  concerned.  The  operators  believed  that  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1  a  day  to  day  labor  made  the  compensation  in  the 
anthracite  field  fairly  commensurate  with  the  wages  paid  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  other  competitive  industries  in  that 
field,  so  that  there  would  be  neither  a  drawing  of  labor  into  the 
field  nor  a  drawing  of  labor  out  of  the  field ;  in  other  words,  to  fol- 
low out,  so  far  as  possible,  the  principle  advocated  by  Secretary 
Wilson,  that  the  wages  should  be  stabilized,  but  that  the  vicious 
spiral  of  raising  the  anthracite  wages  above  other  wages,  and,  then, 
in  turn,  raising  other  wages  above  the  anthracite  wages  should  not 
be  continued. 

The  Chair3Ian.  How  did  you  come  to  raise  the  wages  so  much  as^ 
§1.75  a  day,  or  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Because  we  believed  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the: 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  wages  must  have  been  that  much  toc^ 
low  at  the  time  you  started  to  raise  them? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that  question? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  question  in  a  different  way.  What 
raise  did  you  finally  agree  on? 

Mr.  Warrint:r.  In  round  figures,  $1  a  day  for  day  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  believe  thkt  t6e  wages  were  $1  a  day- 
too  low  at  the  time  you  proposed  to  increase  them  $1  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  lon^  had  they  been  $1  a  day  too  low? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  should  say  that  in  December  of  the  previous 
year  the  wages,  which  we  had  agreed  upon — approximately  $1  a 
<lay  less  than  the  wages  we  agreed  upon  in  this  November  con- 
ference— were  fairly  commensurate.  They  were  somewhat  lower 
than  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries,  but  we  believed  at  that  tiihe 
that  they  were  sufficiently  high  to  continue  to  attract  labor  to  work 
in  that  field.  Within  less  than  a  year  the  situation  had  changed. 
The  Railroad  Administration,  which  employs  labor  all  throughout 
that  field  in  competition  with  us,  had  made  very  large  advances  in 
the  price  of  labor.  Increases  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  other 
competitive  industries  in  that  field,  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  had  drawn  our  labor  from  us.  The  situation,  if  I  may  pic- 
ture it  to  you  briefly,  in  the  anthracite  field  is  just  this.  We  have 
always  drawn  labor  from  immigration.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war  the  immigration  not  only  ceased,  but  there  was  con- 
siderable emigration  out  of  that  region. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  right 
at  that  point,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  why  they  had  to  rely 
on  immigration  labor.    Could  you  not  hold  steady  American  labor? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  increase' in  the  production  of  coal  throughout 
the  country  has  been  quite  marked  as  years  have  gone  on.  Mine  labor 
is  not  a  desirable  employment  for  men,  if  they  can  get  work  at  the 
'^ame  pay  on  the  surface. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  induces  these  laborers  to  leave  the 
mines — lack  of  school  facilities  and  things  of  that  kind? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  many  of  the  people  in  our  region  to-daj  who 
are  doctors  and  lawyers  and  professional  men  are  the  sons  of  miners 
who  worked  for  us  15  or  20  years  ago.  They  have  not  moved  out 
Some  of  the  younger  men  have  moved  out.  But  mining  is  a  rough 
employment.  We  suffered  from  this  loss  of  immigration.  When  the 
United  States  declared  war  there  was  a  demand  for  labor  in  ship- 
yards and  in  other  work  of  all  kinds,  (hat  took  our  skilled  men — car- 
penters and  blacksmiths  and  machinists — our  handy  men,  and  on  top 
of  that  there  was  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft,  all  of  which 
tended  to  deplete  our  labor  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  attract  new 
labor  into  the  region. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  part  of  the  process  of  drawing  from  you 
was  orcasioned  by  the  raise  in  wages  in  those  employments  where  the 
Government  itself  was  in  charge? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  raises  occurred  so  rapidly  that  in  Vl 
months'  time  you  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  raise  of  approxi- 
mately $1  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  just  been  agreed  upon  and  has  gone  into 
effect? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairma]!>\  And  during  that  entire  year,  with  this  proces- 
of  sucking  the  men  out  of  your  mines  and  out  of  your  business,  there 
was  nothmg  done  toward  raising  the  wages  until  last  November? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  fact  that  I  desire  to  inquire 
about.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  bituminous  mines  the  wages  of  the 
miners  had  been  raised  more  than  a  year  ago  to  a  point  alcove  what 
was  being  paid  for  similar  labor  in  the  anthracite  mines  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  the  bituminous  mines  a  year  ago  wages  were  ad- 
va*hced  more  than  they  were  in  the  anthracite  mines. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  anthracite  mine  and  the  bituminous  mine 
prior  to  that  time  had  been  running  along  at  a  scale  of  wages  which 
may  be  said  to  be  an  offset  each  of  the  other.  Is  not  that  true,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  raise  in  the  bituminous  mines  before 
there  was  in  the  anthracite  mines — that  is,  before  the  raise  of  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that  raise  in  the  bituminous 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  raise  at  that  time  in  the  bituminous  mines 
over  and  above  the  existing  scale  was  about  the  same— ;-a  dollar  a 
day  more.  In  other  words,  last  month  we  equalized  practically  what 
is  known  as  the  war  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  to  put  it  in  a  different  way  so  that 
it  will  be  clear  in  the  record,  the  raise  made  in  the  anthracite  region 
last  month  of  about  one  dollar  a  day  brought  the  wages  of  the  an- 
thracite miner  again  to  a  point  of  equality  with  the  wages  of  the 
l)ituniinous  miner,  taking  all  things  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Warriner,  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  But  during  the  12  months  which  had  preceded  this 
last  raise  thei'e  was  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  bituminous  miner 
of  about  a  dollar  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  On  the  basic  scale,  yes;  but  not,  as  we  believed  at 
the  time  those  agreements  were  made  a  year  a^o,  on  the  actual 
earning  capacity  of  the  men,  for  the  reason  that  the  anthracite  miners 
were  able  to  enjoy  practically  continuous  working  time  if  they  so 
desired,  and  in  the  bituminous  field  the  car  question  at  that  time  was 
^uch  that  even  if  they  had  desired  they  could  not  work  more  than 
broken  time.  Therefore  we  believed  honestly,  the  miner  and  the 
operator  alike,  that  the  lower  basis  of  wages  agreed  upon  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  fairly  equaUzed  the  conditions  of  earning  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  happened  since  that  that  makes  it 
proper  to  make  the  raise  now  in  the  anthracite  field  of  one  dollar  a 
dav? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Because  the  car  supply  in  the  two  fields  is  more 
nearly  equalized  under  the  operation  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN.  Are  there  now  adequate  cars  for  the  bituminous 
reffion? 

Mr.  WARmNER.  I  am  not  a  bituminous  operator.  I  only  se^  the 
published  figures,  and  the  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  better 
car  supply  in  the  bituminous  fields  than  there  was  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood,  then,  that  one  of  the  advantages 
which  fell  to  the  anthracite  region  and  the  anthracite  labor  a  year 
ago  and  until  recently,  was  in  the  fact  that  you  could  get  plenty  of 
cars,  whereas  the  bituminous  miner  had  his  car  service  frequently 
interrupted  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes.  We  have  argued  that  difference  strenuously 
for  years,  with  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Organization,  in  respect 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  two  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  that  was  a  fact,  that  that  was  the 
difference  ? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  the  bituminous  mine  was  not  well 
supplied  with  cars  a  year  ago,  the  anthracite  mine  was? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  duties  as  a  member  of  either  of  these 
conunittees  that  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Garfield,  do  you  designate 
where  the  anthracite  coal  shall  go?    Do  you  allot  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  process  was  this,  Senator.  We  estimated 
what  our  production  would  probably  be  for  this  coal  year.  We 
worked  out  a  schedule  of  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  in  the 
various  States  using  it.  We  went  down  to  see  Dr.  Garfield,  and 
went  over  the  matter,  and  in  connection  with  him  and  with  his  ap- 
proval, an  allotment  as  between  States  was  inade,  the  theory  of  thai 
allotment  being  that  those  States  where  the  conditions  of  livinff 
were  such  that  they  were  dependent  upon  anthracite  coal  should 
have  what  they  wanted;  that  if  there  was  then  not  enough  to  go 
around,  the  coal  should  be  taken  from  those  States  or  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  was  possible  to  replace  the  anthracite  with  bitu- 
minous coal,  taking  into  account  the  distance  which  the  coal  had 
to  be  transported,  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  on  account  of 
the  war  times. 
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The  situation  was  that  there  had  been  a  great  accumulatioa  of 
population  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Towns  like  Philadelpliia^ 
Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New  Haven,  and  Waterbury  aU  re- 
quired much  more  coal  than  they  had  ever  used  before.  As  a  com- 
mittee, we  went  over  this  matter  with  each  and  every  State  adminis- 
trator. We  made  a  program  as  to  what  he  would  need;  we  made  a 
program  as  to  what  we  had  to  give;  and  finally,  with  Dr.  Grarlield*- 
approval,  an  allotment  as  between  States  was  made.  It  then  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  anthracite  committee  to  fill  that  allotment  bv 
specifying  to  certain  operators  where  they  would  put  their  coal,  so 
that  out  of  the  total  coal  mined  in  the  region,  from  one  hundred  <»r 
more  different  operators  the  coal  would  flow  along  the  most  normal 
lines  of  travel,  taking  into  account  the  difficulties  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, to  those  communities,  in  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage 
allotted  to  each  State.    That  has  been  ou''  program. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  me  ask  this  question:  When  the  coal 
formerlv  flowed  out  without  anv  interference  bv  the  Government 
it  went  into  certain  territories  which  you  afterwards  took  the  coal 
11  way  from  under  this  arrangement? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  go  into  those  territories  before?  What 
^*as  the  reason  that  took  it  out  there?  Was  there  any  artificial  forc- 
ing of  it,  or  was  it  the  natural  law  of  stipply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  was  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  merchandi>- 
ing  or  operating  companies  to  expand  their  business  from  time  to 
time.  I  can  remember,  in  my  early  days  in  the  business,  when  com- 
paratively little  coal  flowed  west  into  the  Chicago  and  northwest 
territory.  The  desire  to  expand  the  business  was  one  reason.  The 
cleanliness  of  anthracite  as  against  bituminous  coal  created  a  liking 
for  it  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  accordingly  the  business  gradu- 
allv  expandeu. 

I'he  Chairman.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  natural  expansion  of  the  bu>i- 
ness,  without  an}'  artificial  forcing? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except  as  you  may  say  any  business  is  forced 
ivhen  a  man  promotes  his  business? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  new  regulation,  then,  which  was  made  had 
for  its  purpose  the  arbitrary  taking  away  of  the  coal  from  one  region 
where  it  had  gone  before,  to  the  end  that  more  coal  might  be  given  to 
some  particular  i*egion  or  regions?    That  was  the  object  of  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  was  the  object  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  three  men  that  made  up  the  places  where  the 
coal  was  to  go  to — the  new  allotments — ^were  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir;  after  consultation  with  the  State  adminis- 
trators, and  after  the  approval  by  Dr.  Garfield  of  the  general  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  consulattion  with  State  administra- 
tors. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  that  the  State  administrators  did 
more  than  to  tell  you  now  much  coal  they  needed  in  their  States? 
"They  did  not  have  any  general  plan,  did  they? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  For  instance,  we  sent  for  Mr.  Storrow.    He  is  the 
State  administrator  of  New  England,  supposed  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England. 
The  Chairman.  All  the  States  I? 

Mr.  Warriner.  All  the  States.  He  brought  with  him  his  State 
administrators  representing  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  etc. 
We  went  over  with  him  the  program  for  the  year,  as  to  how  much 
coal  would  be  necessary.  We  endeavored  to  reach  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible an  agreement  with  him  as  to  how  much  was  necessary,  our  in- 
structions from  Dr.  Garfield  being  that  so  far  as  New  England  was 
concerned  it  should  have  enough  coal  for  its  reasonable  requirements; 
also,  that  the  same  principle  was  to  apply  to  the  eastern  seaboard  ter- 
ritory- as  far  south  as  the  JPotomac  River.  After  reaching  that  agree- 
ment, an  apportionment  was  made  of  this  coal.  We  divided  up  all 
we  expectea  to  produce. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  get  that  a  little  further.    Mr.  Storrow 
came  in,  and  he  told  you  what  his  country  needed  ? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  word  then  from  other  seaboard  States 
as  to  what  they  needed  ? 
ilr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  allotted  to  them  what  they  needed? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  rest  of  the  country  got  what  was 
left  over? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  got  a  definite  proportion,  with  this  under- 
standing, that  the  requirements  agreed  upon  for  the  eastern  sea- 
board territory  as  being  the  minimum  requirements  should  be  all 
that  they  would  receive.  If  we  were  able  to  mine  more  than  we 
expected,  the  surplus  would  go  into  those  States  the  supply  of  which 
was  reduced. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  theory  of  that  division,  Senator,  being  simply 
this,  that  the  anthracite  fields  are  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  transportation  conditions  were  much  more  advantage- 
ous for  shipping  this  coal  into  the  East.  Secondly,  the  territory 
was  one  of  extreme  conjgestion,  industrially  as  well  as  from  a  trans- 
portation standpoint.  The  munition  plants  and  various  things  had 
.  increased  the  population  so  that  it  was  necessary,  as  a  war  measure, 
to  take  care  of  that  territory.  Thirdly,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
bituminous  coal  into  this  territory.  Therefore,  if  any  decrease  at 
all  had  to  be  made,  it  was  to  be  made  in  those  territories  where 
bituminous  coal  could  supplant  anthracite  coal.  Mr.  Morrow,  as 
the  distributor  of  the  bituminous  coal,  advised  that  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  those  other  territories,  bituminous  coal  could  be  placed  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  anthracite,  and  it  was  accordingly  worked  out 
in  the  proportions  which  no  doubt  you  have.  I  have  a  copy  here  of 
the  proportions,  if  you  desire  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it;  but  the  point  I  am 
getting  at  now  is  this,  that  it  was  you  three  men  who  were  on  this 
conuniitee  who,  after  you  had  heard  the  evidence  from  these  various 
parties,  and  heard  their  requests,  finally  determined  the  question  of 
where  the  anthracite  coal  should  go,  and  what  quantities  should  go 
to  these  places. 
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Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  not  say  that.  Dr.  Garfield  finally  deter- 
mined that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Dr.  Garfield  change  a  single  figure  for  youf 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  did  he  change  them  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Very,  very  materially.  We  were  willing  to  try 
not  so  radical  a  distribution  of  the  coal,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
possibility  of  getting  in  the  bituminous  coal.  The  answer  from  Mr. 
Morrow,  representing  the  bituminous,  was  that  it  was  impossible  to 
insure  absolutely  the  East  unless  we  gave  the  East  their  full  mini- 
mum requirements.  Therefore  the  reduction  in  the  supply  must  be 
made  in  the  West,  where  he  could  make  up  the  deficit  with  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  speaking  about  Mr.  Morrow  and 
Dr.  Garfield.  I  do  not  want  to  get  those  two  men  confused.  Which 
of  these  men  was  it — Dr.  Garfield  or  Mr.  Morrow — that  made  the 
radical  changes  in  the  program  which  your  committee  had  worked 
out? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Dr.  Garfield  himself.  After  listening  to  Mr.  Mor- 
row and  listening  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Garfield  him- 
self finally  approved  the  distribution  as  made. 

The  Chairman.  As  made  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  As  made ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  individual  upon  whose  judgment  he  made 
that  approval  or  made  those  modifications  was  Mr.  ^forrow  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  should  imagine  so.  In  order  to  meet  the  varying 
views  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Morrow,  we  changed  the  program 
three  or  four  times  before  it  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  general  proposition  it  stood  as  your  com- 
mittee had  arranged  it;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  it  was  quite  materially  changed.  I  do  not 
recall  the  amoimts. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
changes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  our  original  distribution  gave  less  to  the 
East  and  more  to  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  recall  whom  Mr.  Morrow  was 
working  for  before  he  went  into  this  business? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  December  3, 1918,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBEB  8,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  James  A.  Beed 
presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Reed  (chairman),  Vardaman,  and  Kenyon. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MK.  S.  D.  WAEBINEB— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  committee  on  anthracite  distribution  have 
any  headquarters? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  headquarters? 

Mr.  Warriner.  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  did  they  have  there? 

Mr.  Warriner.  About  25, 1  should  imagine. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  employees  doing  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Compiling  statistics,  cataloguing  the  reports — 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly — from  the  shipping  companies,  of  their 
shipments,  showing  the  progress  of  distribution  into  various  com- 
munities, and  answering  communications  from  State  administrators, 
local  administrators,  dealers,  and  other  correspondents. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  out  directions,  did  you  not,  from  head- 
quarters, as  to  how  the  coal  was  to  be  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  it  would  be  distributed? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prices  at  which  it  would  be  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  notified  them  what  prices  would  be 
charged,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Simply  for  the  information  of  operators,  copies  of 
such  official  orders  as  were  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  governing  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Garfield,  or  somebody  for  him,  did  fix  the 
prices  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  He  fixed  the  adjustments  that  were  made  from 
time  to  time.  The  prices  of  anthracite  coal  were  originally  fixed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  originally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  never  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
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he  signed  his  name  to  a  paper  that  other  men  had  prepared  after 
hearings,  and  findings  that  they  had  prepared;  and  that  was  done  by 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  only  document  that  we  saw  was  that  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  started  from  a  basis  which  was  the  finding  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission ;  and  with  that  as  a  basis  Dr.  Garfield  made  adjustments 
from  time  to  time,  changing  or  varying  that  schedule  of  prices? 

Mr.  Warri:ner.  Hfe  made,  as  I  recall  it,  three  adjustments  of  the 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  Up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  One  was  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  pea  coal.  It 
was  fixed  by  the  President  at  $4.  He  reduced  it  to  $3.75.  The  other 
two  adjustments  made  were  to  compensate  the  additional  cost  of  the 
wrage  advances  given  to  the  miners  in  December,  1917,  and  effective 
November  1,  1918. 

%  The  Chairman.  Made  in  December,  1918,  and  not  effective  until  a 
year  afterwards? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No.  There  were  two  wage  adjustments — one  ef- 
fective the  first  of  December,  1917;  the  other  effective  the  first  of 
November,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  The  first  of  those  advances  was  how  much ; 
do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  first  of  the  advaftces  was  35  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  second  advance? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  second  advance  was  $1.05  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  arrangement  which  had  been  effected, 
then,  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  had  been  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  coal  companies  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  fixa- 
tion, except  as  they  may  have  presented  their  case  when  prices  were 
being  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  any  interference  bv  the  Grovernment 
what  was  the  machinery  for  getting  the  coal  to  tne  market — ^I  mean, 
to  the  ultimate  consumer?  Were  there  retail  dealers  in  each  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  which  anthracite  coal  was  sold? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  free  agents,  buying  and  selling  from 
whomsoever  they  pleased  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Buying  at  whatsoever  prices  they  could  buy  for, 
and  selling  at  whatsoever  prices  they  could  get? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  had  been  sub- 
stantially one  price  for  anthracite  coal  charged  by  all  of  the  mines 
for  a  number  of  years,  had  there  not?  I  do  not  mean  that  it  had 
not  varied  from  year  to  year,  but  that  the  price  of  each  of  the  com- 
panies was  substantially  the  same  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  depended  entirely  on  market  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  getsat  it  in  another  way.  There  is  a  cir- 
cular issued,  is  there  not?         > 

Mr.  Warriner.  There  was  a  Vrcular  issued  by  some  companies; 
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The  Chairman,  What  companies  issue  these  circulars? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  of  the  companies.  The 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  issued  a  circular. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  company  that  really  issues  them,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  there  were  other  companies  that  issued  cir- 
culars.   I  think  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  issued  a  circular. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  have  two  of  those  circulars  that 
Tvere  issued  by  two  different  companies? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  I  have  not,  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  them  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  or 
not,  but  I  think — ^^in  fact,  I  know — that  there  were  circulars  issued 
by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  some  of  those.  Those  are  the 
only  ones  we  have  seen.  Now,  I  am  inquiring  if  you  are  certain 
that  there  were  circulars  issued  as  a  regular  thing  by  any  of  the 
other  companies? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  now  to  produce,  if  you  can, 
for  the  purpose  of  copying — we  will  return  them  for  your  files  if  you 
want  them — all  of  these  circulars  that  you  may  have,  from  all  of  the 
companies,  for  any  of  the  years  prior  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  when  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Reading  Co.,  in  the  last  three  years,  have  ever  cut 
prices  against  each  other  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  operations, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  are  familiar  with  the  general  situa- 
tion.   You  must  be. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Within  the  last  three  years— 1916,  1917,  and  1918? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(At  the  request  of  the  witness,  the  pending  question  was  read  to 
him  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  recall  any  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  the  last  five 
vears  ? 

«  

Mr.  Warriner.  There  have  been  many  claims  that  they  have — I 
have  heard  claims — ^but  as  for  the  actual  facts,  I  know  very  little 
about  the  actual  price  at  which  a  competitor  of  mine  sells  his  coal, 
unless  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  coal  I  am  selling  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  claims  that  they  had^ 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  complaints  from  the  outside  that 
they  were  cutting  prices,  or  complaints  from  the  inside  that  they 
were  cutting  prices? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  heard  complaints  in  the  trade  generally,  in 
trade  circles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  among  the  coal  men  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  these  two  companies  were  cutting  prices? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Not  complaints,  no;  statements  that  they  were 
%Uing  at  certain  prices. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Co.  or 
railroad? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  president  of  the  Lehi^  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  which  is  an  entirely  separate  concern,  affiliated  in  no 
way  whatever  with  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  production 
of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  as  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  a  separate  corporation,  with 
separate  stockholdei's. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  amount  of  coal  lands  does  it  own? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Which  one? 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  company  of  which  you  are  president? 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  the  neighborhood  of  9,000  acres. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Go  ahead.  Senator. 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  owned  that  for  practically  a  hundreff 
years.  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  one  of  the  large  anthracite  companies, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  is  not  large  as  compared  with  a  niunber  of 
others. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  called  a  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  depends  entirely  on  who  addresses  me.  By 
some  we  are  not  and  by  some  others  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  classified  as  railroad  companies  ami 
nonrailroad  companies? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  were  classified  in  the  first  place  by  the 
President.  Nobody  else  ever  classified  them  especially  so.  Our 
railroad  affiliation  — if  you  mean  a  railroad-controlled  coal  company, 
we  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  affiliation  with  a  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  only  have  an  affiliation  in  two  particulars. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  was  started  in  17^,  as  the  firm 
of  White  &  Hazzard,  and  later  incorporated  into  two  companies,  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Co.,  which  was 
chartered  to  mine  coal  near  Mauch  Chunk,  and  was  chartered  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  the  Lehigh  Eiver  to  get  its  coal  to  market. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  only  place  where  they 
could  market  it  in  those  days,  with  no  railroads.  They  simply  had 
to  build  a  boat  in  those  days,  float  it  down  the  river,  tear  the  boat 
to  pieces  when  it  reached  Philadelphia,  and  sell  the  coal  it  carried, 
if  the  boat  ever  got  there.  Very  often  it  did  not  get  there.  The  two 
companies'  were  merged  into  a  new  company,  known  as  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  in  1822,  holding  imder  special  charters  of 
the  legislature  the  right  to  own  and  operate  coal  mines  and  to  build 
and  operate  canals.  It  built  and  operated  a  canal  on  the  Lehigh  River 
from  the  town  of  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  the  head- 
waters at  White  Haven,  connected  by  a  small  railroad  across  the 
mountains  with  the  canals  of  the  Susquehanna,  connecting  with  the 
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svest.  That  work  was  entirely  completed  in  1838,  and  accepted  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  o.  compliance  with  the  charter  obliga- 
tions of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  the  length  of  that  canal  ? 
Mr.  Warriner.  The  length  of  that  canal  was  about  50  miles.  In 
1862  a  severe  flood  came.  The. canal  above  Mauch  Chunk,  or  the 
iipj>er  20  miles  of  the  canal,  was  entirely  washed  out.  Under  further 
permission  from  the  State  the  canal  was  supplemented  by  a  railroad 
extending  from  White  Haven,  which  was  then  the  termmus  of  that 
railroad,  running  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Mauch  Chunk.  That  road 
was  later  extended  to  Easton,  Pa.  It  is  known  as  the  Lehigh  &  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad— no  corporation  whatever — built  under  the  char- 
ter rights  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  canal  continue  to  operate,  or  did  it  stop? 
Mr.  Warrixer.  The  canal  continued  to  operate  below  Mauch  Chunk ; 
and  the  canal  along  the  Delaware  River  from  Easton  to  Bristol, 
a  point  20  miles  above  Philadelphia,  had  been  built  by  the  State. 
Later  a  Delaware  division  canal  company  was  formed,  which  was 
later  leased  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. ;  so  that  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  at  present  operates  a  canal  system  from 
Mauch  Chunk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh  River,  and  then  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh  River  to  a  point  known  as  Bristol,  20  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  Delaware  Division  Canal. 

The  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  was  leased  in  1870  to  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey — all  of  its  lines  and  branches — for 
a  period  of  999  years,  the  terms  at  that  time  being  33^  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  that  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  33 J  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  was  to 
go  to  whom? 
Mr.  Warrixer.  To  go  to  the  lessor  company. 
The  Chairman.  And  was  the  lessor  company  to  keep  up  the  prop- 
erty, or  not  ? 

Sir.  Warriner.  Yes — -not  to  maintain  it,  but  to  provide  the  money 
for  all  extensions  and  certain  major  improvements  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  were  to  get  33 J  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenues  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  were  to  get  331  P^r  cent  of  the  gross.  It  is 
a  common  and  ordinary,  usual  form  of  railroad  rental.  There  are 
hundreds  of  railroads  leased  under  those  terms  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenues,  and  leased  for  999  years? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lessees  to  keep  up  the  property? 
Mr.  Warriner.  The  lessee  was  to  do  the  ordinary  maintenance. 
The  lessor  was  to  provide  the  money  for  extensions,  betterments,  and 
improvements. 
The  Chairman.  If  there  were  any  made  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  If  there  were  any  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  im- 
provements were  made.  At  a  later  time,  in  1883,  a  modification  of 
the  lease  was  made  under  which  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  rental 
was  provided  for  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  stop  a  minute  on  this  rental  of  33  J  per 
cent  gross.  Can  you  state  what  the  gross  revenue  of  that  road  was 
for  any  of  these  years? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  When? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  these  years  when  that  arrangement  ex- 
isted.   Could  you  state  what  the  gross  rental  was? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  I  could  not,  back  in  those  years.  Of  couKe. 
1  can  not  remember  all  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  w4iat  the  gross  rental  of  the  road 
is  to-day? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  will  you  kindly  give  me  that — not  tht* 
gross  rental,  I  mean,  but  the  gross  revenue? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  gross  revenue — yes,  sir.  Which  year  do  you 
want  it  for? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  book  there  showing  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  I  have.    I  think  it  is  published  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  it,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
just  let  me  have  the  whole  table. 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  1914  the  gi'oss  receipts  were  $9,551,701.56. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  road  was  that? 

Mr.  Warrintir.  The  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Eailroad. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1914.  Have  you  got  a  number  of 
years  there,  or  do  you  just  happen  to  have  that  one  year? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  I  have  several  years.  I  did  not  go  back  of 
that.  Let  me  see.  Yes ;  I  can  give  it  back  of  that.  Do  you  want  one 
year  back  of  that? 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  as  many  years  as  you  have,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  1911  the  gross  receipts  were  $9,481,282.65. 

In  1912,  $9,920,186.48. 

In  1913,  $9,962,036.40. 

In  1914,  as  I  have  already  said,  $9,551,701.56. 

In  1915,  $9,895,993.50. 

In  1916,  $10,534,072.03. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  the  years  you  happen  to  have  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Those  are  all  I  happen  to  have  with  me;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  without  much  trouble  you  could 
furnish  me  the  gross  revenue  of  the  road  right  back  through  the 
years? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  I  could ;  yes,  sir.  We  are  not  interested  in 
the  gross  revenue  at  present.  We  simply  keep  it  as  a  matter  of 
record.  I  wish  to  supplement  my  testimony  in  that  particular  by 
saying  that  in  1883  a  revision  of  the  lease  was  made,  under  which  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  was  reached;  the  maximum  rental  being 
a{)pr()ximately  $2,140,000,  plus  7  per  cent  on  such  improvements  or 
extensions  as  are  made  of  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  The  maximum  was  what? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  maximum  was  $2,140,000— that  is  my  recol- 
lection— plus  7  per  cent  on  extensions  and  betterments. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  settle  one  question.  It 
will  be  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  in  no  case  were  betterments  or  improve 
monts  made  to  this  property  except  when  it  was  anticipated  that  they 
woidd  increase  the  ability  of  the  road  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  but  the  Navigation  company  is  obliged  to 
make  those,  to  provide  the  money,  whatever  the  terms  may  be,  oc 
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r  per  cent,  and  they  participate  no  further  than  the  maximum  in  the 
rental  from  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  that,  but  the  point  I  am  getting  at 
is  this.  I  suppose  we  can  assiune  that  in  no  instance,  from  the  first, 
K^ere  betterments  or  improvements  demanded  except  where  it  was 
the  business  jud^ent  of  the  men  who  were  to  make  the  improve- 
ments that  the  improvements  would  be  warranted  as  a  business 
renture  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  I  would  assimie  that  that  was  the  fact,  Sen- 
ator. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  would  increase  the  gross, 

earnings  of  the  road 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Enough  to  compensate  for  making 
them. 

Mr.  Warriner.  No — or  to  take  care  of  growing  business.  No 
custodian  of  a  company's  interests  would  be  guided  otherwise  than 
by  good  business  judgment,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     When  you  said  "  no "  you  meaiit  to  say 
^yes,"  I  think,  a  minute  ago. 
(By  request,  the  reporter  read  aloud  the  testimony  referred  to.) 
Mr.  Warriner.  To  make  this  absolutely  clear,  I  will  state  tnat 
what  I  had  in  mind  was  that  so  far  as  the  company  I  represent  is 
concerned — the  lessor  company — it  is  at  the  present  time  not  inter- 
ested in  the  gross  revenues  of  that  road,  for  the  reason  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  if  the  original  bargain  had  been  carried  out,  the 
rental  would  be  so  much  larger  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  amend- 
ment made  in  1883.    So  that  our  maximum  rental  is  fully  protected 
in  any  ordinary  business  contingency. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  other  words,  the  gross  receipts  running  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000,000,  as  they  did  last  year,  33J  per  cent  of  that  would 
be  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  revenues  last  year?     Let  us  get 
that  in.    We  did  not  get  that  in  your  table. 
Mr.  Warriner.  Did  I  not  give  the  figures  for  1917? 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  1917  the  gross  revenues  were  $11,253,230.96. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  told  us  what  the  maximum  rental 
was  to  be  since  this  change  was  made  in  the  lease.    What  was  the 
minimum  to  be  ?    How  was  that  fixed. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  minimum  at  that  time,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
about  $1,400,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  fix  this  rental,  now,  between  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum?  How  did  you  fix  the  amount  that  was 
aotnallv  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  provisions  of  the  lease  were  that  38J  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  should  be  paid  as  rental.  If  33i  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  less  than  $1,400,000,  nevertheless 
$1,400,000  would  be  paid.  If,  however,  33^  per  cent  amounted  to 
more  than  $2,140,000,  then  the  terms  of  the  lease  would  be  fully  met 
by  the  pajrment  of  $2,140,000,  plus  7  per  cent  on  such  improvementa 
as  were  made. 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earnings  never  failed 
to  reach  the  maximum ;  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  year  when  the  33i  per  cent  fell 
below  $2,140,000? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  indeed — oh,  j^es !  It  was  not  for  many  years 
after  the  time  when  the  modification  in  the  lease  was  made  tnat  the 
rental  paid  for  that  property  equalled  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  33J  per  cent  did  not  equal  the  maxi- 
mum? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  did  not  equal  the  maximum  until  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Now,  what  was  the  year  when  you  made 
the  change  in  the  lease? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  it  was  1883,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  year  1883  you  went  along,  and  you 
paid  33 A  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenues,  whatever  they  were? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  received  that;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  use  of  the  road;  and  then  you  had  the 
obligations  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1883  you  modified  the  lease? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  never  would  get  above  $2,140,000, 
plus  7  per  cent  on  extensions  and  betterments  thereafter  made! 
Was  that  it,  or  was  it  extensions  and  betterments  theretofore  made? 

Mr.  Warriner.  There  has  been  an  improvement  account  of  money 
provided  by  the  navigation  company  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  my  point. 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  was  7  per  cent  on  the  money  advanced  for  that 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  advanced  since  the  agreement  was  made 
in  the  lease? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  since  the  lease  was  first  started. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  go  back  and  give  any  7  per  cent  on 
betterments  and  improvements  made  prior  to  that  time,  and  take  that 
into  account  as  a  basis? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  did? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Not  priot  to  1870,  when  the  lease  was  made.  No: 
oh,  no ! 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.    In  1888  you  modified  the  lease? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  modified  the  lease ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1883  you  agreed  on  7  per  cent  on  exten- 
sions and  betterments.  Did  you  figure  that  7  per  cent  on  extensions 
and  betterments  made  subsequent  to  1883,  or  did  you  figure  it  upon 
certain  extensions  and  betterments  that  had  been  made  prior  to  1883 
as  well  as  those  which  would  be  subsequently  made? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  a  matter  that  was  before  my  time.  I  was 
hardly  bom  at  that  time,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  most  important  matter. 
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Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  recall  just  what  those  items  were. 
But  there  is  an  improvement  account  as  between  the  navigation  com- 
pany and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  on  which,  in  addition 
to  that  Vental,  7  per  cent  is  paid.  Now,  whether  the  items  going  into 
that  were  accumulated  prior  to  that  or  before,  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  be  glad  to  tell  you  that,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection— I  do  not  say  this  positivelv  one  way  or  the  other — ^that  those 
items  practically  were  entirely  made  up  subsequent  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  sure? 

Air.  Warriner.  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  3  ou  a  copy  of  your  lease  that  you  could  fur- 
nish the  committee  without  inconvenience? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  have  a  printed  copy;  and  could  you, 
after  you  go  home,  send  us  a  written  statement  answering  this  ques- 
tion which  I  asked  you  specifically? 

Mr.  Warriner.  As  to  what  those  items  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what  the  items  were. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  please  furnish  us,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  furnish  the  other  information  asked  for,  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  annual  amount  paid  as  rental  for  this  railroad  property 
from  the  time  the  lease  was  first  made  ? 

(A  letter  from  Mr.  Warriner  transmitting  information  above  re- 
quested is  here  printed  in  full,  with  inclosure,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  323 i. 

Lkhic.h  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
Philadelphin,  Pa.,  Dccewbcr  31,  19 JS. 
Mr.  Gkiffith  L.  Joitnson, 

Official  Reporter,  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Sni:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  27,  I  inclose  statement  re- 
quested by  Senator  Reed,  showing  gross  receipts  of  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna 
Railroad  and  branches,  as  well  as  tlie  rental  paid  to  this  company  for  the  use 
thereof  by  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  .Jersey  from  1871  to  1917,  Inclusive. 

In  connection  with  those  figures  I  desire  to  stjite  that  this  company  also  leases 
to  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  the  railroads  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  & 
Scranton  Railway  Co.,  which  it  controls  through  the  ownership  of  the  entire 
<-apital  stock,  as  well  as  its  interest  in  the  AUentown  Terminal  Railroad.  Both 
of  these  railroads  are  oi>erated  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna 
Railroad  and  branches,  and  the  Income  on  account  thereof  amounts  to 
$37,123.96;  consequently,  the  total  gross  revenue  derived  by  this  company 
from  the  railroads  leased  to  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  during 
the  year  1917  amounted  to  $2,240,891.60,  out  of  which  this  company  pays  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  taxes,  etc.  The  taxes  for  the  year  1917  attributable  to 
these  railroad  properties  and  the  rental  thereof  approximate  $400,000,.  by 
reason  whereof  the  net  revenue  is  reduced  to  approximately  $1,840,^1.60. 

The  company's  investment  in  the  several  railroads  leased  to  the  Central 
Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  amounted  on  December  31,  1917,  to  $18,734,735, 
exclusive  of  certain  right  of  way  and  other  contingent  items. 

Will  you  please  submit  this  letter  to  Senator  Reed  and  arrange  for  its  Inser- 
tion in  the  record  In  connection  with  the  statement  herewith  submitted? 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  D.  Warrineb,  President. 
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Statement  of  gross  receipts  of  Lehigh  d  Susquehanna  R.  R.  and  branches,  lecsetS 
to  Central  R,  R,  Co,  of  New  Jersey,  and  rentals  paid  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  dh 
Navigation  Co. 


Year. 


Apr.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Oross  receipts. 


$2,325, 
2,431, 
3,450, 
3,385, 
3,178, 
2,769. 
1,999, 
1,874, 
2,413, 
3,414, 
4,222, 
4,295, 
4,775, 
4, 137, 
4,097, 
4, 175, 
4,492, 
5,320, 
5,300, 
5, 136. 
5,327. 
5.022, 
5,229. 
4,207, 
4,608, 
4.426, 
4.411, 
4,292, 
5,409, 
5,560, 
6,247, 
5,237, 
7,719, 
7,611, 
8,391, 
8.153, 
9,387, 
8,387. 
8,682, 
9.2.S0. 
9.481, 
9.920. 
9,962, 
9,551. 
9,895, 

10.534. 

11,253, 


118.71 

366.50 

910.89 

301.47 

646.00 

825.94 

534.05 

052.70 

761.89 

045.41 

517.32 

062.03 

785.20 

128.84 

532.90 

836.96 

768. 17 

853.01 

191. 14 

331.26 

743.99 

222.54 

804.11 

930.69 

435.20 

176.00 

372.51 

895.93 

888.95 

897.42 

755. 41 

584.90 

667.25 

867.09 

704.63 

734.56 

380.80 

444.03 

352.45 

995.27 

282.65 

186.48 

036.40 

701.56 

993.50 

072.03 

230.96 


Rentals  paid  by  Central  Railroad  Co.  o(  N< 

Jersey. 


Rental. 


$775,040.24 

810,455.50 

1,150,303.63 

1.128.433.83 

1,059,548,67 

923,275.32 

666,511. 34 

624,684.24 

804,587.27 

,138,015.13 

,407,505.77 

,431.687.30 

,591,928.42 

,414,400.00 

,414,400.00 

,414,400.00 

,497,589.40 

,773,617.68 

,766.730.39 

,712,110.42 

,775,914.64 

,674,074.18 

,743,268.04 

,414,400.00 

,536,145.06 

,475,392.00 

,470,457.49 

,430,965.31 

.803,296.31 

853,632.48 

082,585.13 

745.861.63 

057.685.18 

057,694.81 

057,694.81 

057,720.80 

057,709.23 

057.703.67 

057,639.66 

^7, 741. 92 

057,677.54 

057, 702. 63 

057,690.75 

057,616.35 

057,675.70 

057,692.07 

057,817.07 


7  per  cent  on 

additions  and 

betterments. 


$113,092.23 
134,362.78 
138,924.08 
140,462.07 
140,984.46 
141,096.74 
141,654.30 
142,141.88 
142,662.71 
142,769.19 
144,053.13 
145.704.31 
145,721.90 
145,885.15 
145,950.57 


ToUl. 


$775,0«t34 

810,4(5.9 

1, 150,33.  <3 

i,i28.m.sa 

1,059, 5(&C7 

923,Z75Ltt 

666, 511,  M 

e24,e»4.34 

804.5S7.1: 

l,138,015wU 

1,407,505.77 

1,431,6S7.» 

1,59I,«2K.43 

1,414,40a  on 

l,414,4(M).fr 

i,4i4.4nafli 

1.497.«i9.4ft 
1,773,«7.« 
1,7(».7».» 
1.712,110.4 
1,775,914.64 
1,674,074.18 
1.743, 2«vlW 
1,414,400.00 

1,536, 145.  I* 
1.475.302.00 
1,470.457. « 
1.43D.965,S1 
1,803,296.31 
1,853. 632. 4'> 
2, 082, 585.  U 
1,745,861.0 
2,170,777.41 
2, 192.057. » 
2.196,618l'« 
2, 198. 182. «: 
2, 196. 698.(9 
2.106.900.41 
2,199  293.06 
2,199.883.9) 
2. 200, -WO.  25 
2. 200, 471. » 
2.201, 743. « 
2,203,330.66 
2.203,387.60 
2,203.577.23 
2.208,797.64 


Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  length  of  this  road  at  the  time  the 
lease  was  made  in  18701 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  main  stem  of  the  road  from  Easton  to  Scran- 
ton  is,  I  think,  about  128  miles.  There  were  branches  of  quite  con- 
siderable extent.  Let  me  see  whether  I  have  that  information  here 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  1870. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes ;  that  was  entirely  built  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  prospectus  or  statement  of  your 
road  that  you  could  leave  with  the  committee,  and  which  you  can 
spare^  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  to  look  over,  because  it  may 
contain  the  very  information  we  want,  and  save  a  lot  of  questions. 
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3klr.  Warriner.  They  are  all  matters  of  public  record  in  the  Kead- 
i  Tig  case.  Senator.    You  have  the  complete  file. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  the  Eeading  case  with  us. 

Mr.  Warriner.  You  have  it  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  us  to  go 
and  get  it. 

]Mr.  Warriner.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  the  entire  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  copies  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  has  all  that  data  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  for  it  from  the  Attorney  General,  and 
he  stated  that  they  did  not  hav^  a  copy  of  that  that  we  could  have. 

Mr.  Warriner.  An  extra  copy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  that  you  ^et  either  that 
or  the  information  vou  have  asked  for  in  this  examination.  The 
main  stem  was  about  128  miles,  but  in  addition  to  that,  there  were 
what  were  known  as  the  Nesquehoning  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Tres- 
kow  Railroad — branches  running  up  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
coal  region  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  coal  from  the  mines.  I 
do  not  recall  the  length  of  that  tracKage. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  would  be  very  rough.  I  thought  it  was  in  our 
report.  I  should  imagine  thpre  was  probably  40  or  50  miles  of  that 
track,  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  extensions  made  since  then, 
and  prior  to  1883?  Of  course,  since  that  time  it  has  been  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Some  local  switches. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Just  local  switches. 

Mr.  Warriner.  From  the  various  industries  along  the  line ;  no 
extensions  to  the  main  stem  of  the  road ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  switches  would  not  aggregate  very 
much  of  a  mileage,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No  ;  of  course,  the  road  is  extending  those. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  this  road  in  1870?  It 
was  a  standard-gauge  road,  was  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  rails  and  what  was 
the  character  of  construction? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  recall  the  weight  of  the  rails  at  that  time. 
I  know  that  the  rails  were  bought  in  England  at  a  very  high  expense^ 
$100  a  ton  was  paid  for  those  rails,  as  a  matter  of  interesting  history. 

The  Chairman.  In  1870? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Prior  to  that  time,  when  the  road  was  built. 

The  Chair^ian.  They  did  not  buy  them  there  very  long  after  that ; 
they  got  to  making  them  down  in  JPennsylvania  themselves. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Unfortunately,  we  bought  them  prior  to  1870. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  bonded  mdebtedness  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  bonds  of  the  Navigation  Co.  covered  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  Navigation  Co.  the  railroad  property,  the  coal 
mines,  and  all  other  properties. 
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The  Chairman.  This  lease  only  covered  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  lease  only  covered  the  railroad;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  canals  were  left  as  a  separate  proposition, 
and  remained  in  whose  hands? 
.    Mr.  Warriner.  In  the  hands  of  the  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  did  come  over  to  your  company  ? 

ifr.  Warriner.  Xo,  you  are  mistaken.     I  represent  the  lessor  com- 

f)any.    I  am  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  which 
eased  the  lands  to  the  Central  Railix)ad  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  operation  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersev. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  retained  the  canals  and  leased  the 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Pardon  me  for  seeming  ignorance  an<i 
stupidity,  but  this  is  a  new  field  for  me.  What  I  want  to  get  at  nov 
is,  what  was  the  actual  investment  in  this  railroad  in  18  <0 — in  thf 
railroad,  not  in  the  company? 

Mr.  AVarriner.  I  do  not  recall  exactlv.  As  I  recall  it.  on  our  l>ook> 
it  was  about  $17,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  money  that  actually 
went  into  the  road,  not  what  your  books  may  show. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  presume  that  our  books  were  accurate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  thev  were  made  before  mv  time,  before  I  was  bom. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  books  are  accurate,  but  the 
basis  of  the  bookkeeping  of  course  becomes  an  important  thing. 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  you  ask  me  to  tell  of  my  own  knowledge,  I 
know  nothing,  because  my  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  dates  from  1912.  These  were  transactions  that  hap- 
pened in  the  forties,  some  of  them,  others  in  the  fifties,  and  others 
in  tho  sixties.  T  was  not  born,  myself,  until  1867,  so  that  I  know 
nothing  about  it  further  than  what  our  books  show,  which  T  pre- 
sume is  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  now,  you  might  know.  I  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  For  instance,  you  might  know  from  history-  whether 
this  book  account  that  you  speak  of  included  a  charge  for  bond^ 
that  were  sold  at  their  face,  and*  the  bonds  might  have  been  sold 
for  40  or  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  any  other  sum.  Tliey 
might  have  been  sold  at  a  premium.  You  may  know  as  a  matter 
of"  history,  outside  of  the  books,  whether  or  not  the  stock 
was  paid  for  in  cash,  or  whether  the  stock  was  issued  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  road  from  time  to  time  as  their  prospective  bonns  or 
compensation.  You  and  I  know  enough  about  bookkeeping  to  knoiJ^ 
that  thes<»  items  that  I  have  spoken  of  go  on  to  the  books  in  one  way. 
whereas  the  actual  amount  received  is  another  proposition.  That  i^ 
what  T  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Warriner.  So  far  as  I  know.  Senator,  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
as  the  result  of  investigation  into  the  company's  aflfairs,  there  never 
has  been  one  penny  representing  stock  or  bond  investment  against 
this  propertv  which  does  not  represent  cash  put  into  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar? 
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ili\  Warkiner.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  the  bonds  wei'e  not  always  sold  at 
their  par  value,  but  they  were  sold  at  the  best  price  the  market  would 
take  them  at. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  ever  sold  at  any  enormous  discount? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  just  the  ordinary  market  discount? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  bonds  of  this  company  have  always  sold  very 
well. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  tell  me  the  amount  of  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  want  to  compliment  you.  If  you  have  a 
railroad  the  stock  of  which  was  all  paid  for  in  cash,  you  stand  out 
alone.  Then  there  is  nothing  like  you  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  in  tKe  way  of  a 
railroad. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Well,  Senator,  you  know  this  company  was  an  old 
Quaker  company.  It  has  been  very  proud  of  its  record.  It  has 
bten  run  according  to  Philadelphia  Quaker  methods,  which  might 
W  called  strait-laced,  but  they  have  been  above  board  in  all  par- 
ticulars; and  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history  of  this  company 
where  anything  of  the  character  which  you  speak  of  was  ever  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it.  Then  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  amount  of  the  stock  and  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
of  this  company,  as  originally  issued. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  as  originally  issued?  I  could  not  tell  you 
that.    I  can  give  you  the  present  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was  originally.  I 
know  that  originally  the  projector  of  this  company,  a  man  named 
Josiah  White,  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  $50,000,  floating  it  in 
Philadelphia,  to  start  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  River,  because  at 
that  time  they  believed  that  the  transportation  project  was  im- 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  The  bonds  and  stocks  that  you  are  going  to  give 
me  now  include  the  bonds  and  stocks  that  were  issued  in  order  to  build 
the  canal  as  well  as  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  To  build  the  canal  as  well  as  the  railroad;  to  open 
up  the  coal  mines;  to  do  all  the  various  works  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  this  company  as  a  mining  proposition. 

May  I  make  one  explanation  further  in  the  matter  of  the  rental, 
which  impressed  you  as  being  a  large  rental  for  the  value  of  that 
property?  In  addition  to  the  betterments  and  extensions,  we  also 
had  to  pay  the  taxes,  which  is  quite  an  item.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  always  figured  that  net  out  of  that  transportation  investment, 
based  on  that,  we  got  somewhere  around  10  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  was  at  when  I  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment was  this :  The  figures  you  are  about  to  give  as  to  the  stock  and 
bonds  of  your  company  include  the  total  mvestment  of  the  company — 
that  is  to  say,  the  canals,  the  coal  company,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany— and  you  have  no  separate  figures  showing  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  original  cost  of  the  railroad  and  the  canal 
properties  together — that  is,  you  might  say,  the  transportation  in^ 
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struments  built  by  the  Navigation  Co. — was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty  million  dollars,  and  so  stands  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  be  breaking  up  these  examina- 
tions, but  I  am  most  unfortunate  in  being  pulled  around  here  to  other 
committees.  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  State  Department,  and  I  have 
to  go  to  the  military  affairs  committee,  and  I  have  to  go  to  the  steer- 
ing committee.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  excuse  me,  I 
do  not  see  any  way  out  of  this  except  to  adjourn  to  half-past  two.  I 
want  to  follow  this  examination  through. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  want  to  pursue  this  examination  a  little 
further  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  some  other  witnesses  to  examine  while 
you  are  away  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  ahead  with  anybody.  I  should  like  to  go 
on  with  our  friend  here,  myself,  because  I  have  in  mind  what  I  want 

Senator  IO:nyon.  We  will  take  up  this  matter,  then,  at  half  past 
2.  If  there  are  any  other  witnesses  here  that  can  be  used,  let  us 
use  them. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  left  the  hearing  room.) 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Warriner  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, and  then  we  will  postpone  the  rest  of  his  examination  until 
Senator  Reed  comes  back. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Senator,  is  the  record  complete  now  ?  Did  Senator 
Keed  ask  me  a  question  which  I  failed  to  answer  with  regard  to  this 
stock  and  bond  matter? 

(By  request,  the  reporter  read  the  question  and  answer  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  assume'  that  he  wishes  the  total  amount  of  stock 
and  bonds,  there.     It  is  right  on  file. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  question  may  be  asked  you  again  when 
Senator  Reed  comes  back,  and  you  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Warriner.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  pve  the  com- 
mittee the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal  and  putting  it  on  the  rail- 
road for  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  varies  with  every  mine.  I  can  tell  you  what  it 
costs  us. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  it  costs 
other  people.    I  should  like  to  know  what  it  costs  you. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir.  Our  cost  for  fresh-mined  commercial 
coal  for  the  year,  as  we  keep  it  on  our  books  by  production,  was  as 
follows:  For  the  year  1914,  $2.33;  1915,  $2.28;  1916,  $2.51;  1917, 
$2.997 ;  and  for  10  months  of  1918,  $3,826.  Our  fiscal  year  is  the 
calendar  year. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  the  average  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  a  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Of  a  ton  of  coal,  whether  it  be  high-priced  coal  or 
low-priced  coal.    That  is  the  average  cost  of  the  entire  product 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  pay  the  miner  for  producing 
that  coal,  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  You  mean  what  is  the  average  of  our  labor  cost! 
That  was  what  Senator  Reed  asked  me  yesterday,  Senator,  and  I 
did  not  have  that  figure  with  me. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  You  could  not  answer? 

Mr.  WARTtixER.  I  could  not  figure  that  oflfhand;  no.  I  can  not 
keep  all  those  figures  in  my  head.  I  did  not  know  that  you  wanted 
them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  can  answer  that,  can  you,  and  insert  it  in 
your  testimony  when  you  return  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  increase  was  made  in  the  wages  of  the 
miner  a  year  ago,  the  pay  of  the  miner?     Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  were  all  increased,  based  on  the  basic  scale 
of  1916.  I  have  not  that  scale  agreement  with  me.  The  two  in- 
creases of  May,  1917,  and  December,  1917,  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  $1  a  day  for  day  labor,  and  25  per  cent  increase  to  the  miner — ^25 
per  cent  on  his  gross  weights. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  increase  made  in  the  price  of 
coal  at  that  same  time? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  combination  of  those  two  times,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  increased  the  wages  of 
labor  $1  a  day,  what  increase  was  made  in  the  price  of  your  coal  per 
ton  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Why,  it  would  be  the  combination.  Dr.  Garfield 
made  an  increase  of  35  cents  in  December  to  compensate  us  for  the 
December  arrangement. 

Senator  Vardaman.  To  compensate  for  the  increase  in  wages,  an 
increase  of  35  cents  a  ton  was  made  in  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  does  a  miner  produce 

inadav? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  as  to  what  the  contract 
miner  produces.  So  far  as  our  entire  output  is  concerned  it  is 
somewhere  around  a  ton  and  four-tenths,  and  that  is  about  the 
average  of  the  region.  You  see,  Senator,  a  miner's  output  is  the  most 
uncertain  thing  in  the  world.  With  us  down  there  he  may  work  for 
a  week  and  not  get  out  any,  and  the  next  week  he  may  get  out  a  great 
deal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  in  order  to  preserve  equality  and  fair- 
ness between  the  producer  of  coal,  the  mine  owner,  and  the  man  who 
works  in  the  mine,  you  must  be  able,  it  seems  to  me,  to  Iniow  just 
what  the  increased  cost  to  you  as  a  producer  and  mine  owner  is  as 
a  result  ef  a  raise  of  wages  to  the  nimer,  in  order  to  fix  a  fair  price 
for  the  coal  that  you  sell  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  do  not  fix  that  price. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  well,  of  course  the  price  is  fixed;  but 
necessarily  it  is  fixed  upon  evidence  which  you,  or  somebody  who  is 
informed  about  the  expense  of  producing  it,  furnishes  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes ;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  have  all  of  that  data.  We  are  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  upon  the  copt  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal;  and  on 
that  basis  and  on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  made  by  Dr.  Garfield 
liimself,  these  prices  have  been  raised.  Dr.  Garfield  has  a  price 
bureau  of  engineers  there  who  calculate  this. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know;  but  have  you  no  information  on  that 
subject  yourself,  Mr.  Warriner? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  My  information  is  entirely  from  such  things  as 
affect  my  own  company.    It  is  not  in  regard  to  the  trade  generally. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  talkingabout  this  company,  now.  You 
sell  coal  at  the  same  price  that  the  Keading  Co.  does.  You  sell  coal 
at  the  same  price  that  most  of  the  other  large  companies  sell  it  for.  I 
apprehend  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  At  the  present  time? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  selling  coal  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know  that;  and  you. have  sold  it,  before  the 
Government  fixed  the  price  of  coal,  at  the  price  these  other  com- 
panies sold  it  for;  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Not  always.  I  got  the  best  price  that  was  obtain- 
able in  the  market.  As  a  merchant  of  coal,  I  got  the  best  price  I 
could  in  the  market.  Of  course  my  price  was  more  or  less  dominated 
by  larger  competitors  in  various  markets. 

Senator  Vardaman^  As  you  answered  some  of  Senator  Eeed's 
questions,  there  has  not  been  between  the  larger  companies  very 
much  competition  in  the  matter  of  prices? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Well,  naturally  there  would  not  be  in  the  price 
of  the  commodity. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
witnesses  who  have  testified  before  you. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Naturally.  I  am  a  comparatively  small  producer 
of  anthracite  coal.  I  produce  in  the  neighborhobd  of  four  million 
or  four  and  a  half  million  tons  a  year.  Now,  the  price  of  the  pre- 
dominant company  in  the  territory  in  which  I  sell  is  the  governing 
price.  I  can  not  sell  the  same  commodity  at  a  price  materially 
higher  than  the  predominating  company.  I  do  not  want  to  sell  it 
lower  if  I  can  sell  it  at  the  same  price,  naturally,  as  a  merchant 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  very  sure  of  that;  but  you  say  that  you 
have  not  the  data  from  which  you  could  tell  me  how  they  arrived 
at  the  wages  paid  the  miner  and  the  price  fixed  by  the  <^oal  Ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  can  tell  you  how  we  arrived  at  what  was  a  fair 
price  to  pay  the  miner;  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How ?    Tell  me? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  ascertained  what  Mr.  McAdoo,  for  instance, 
was  giving  to  his  railroad  people  last  July  and  August.    The  basic 

Krice  arrived  at  for  common  labor  in  that  region  was  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  40  to  43  cents  an  hour.  Machinists  were  paid  a  minimum 
of  68  cents  an  hour.  Now,  we  had  to  meet  those  wages  paid  in  that 
territory  or  else  lose  our  men.  That  is  one  thing.  The  other  thin^ 
was  a  computation  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.. 
and  by  contractors  in  that  region.  The  anthracite  field.  Senator,  i> 
one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  regions  of  this  whole  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  hold  labor  in  the  anthracite  field,  we  must  pay 
more  or  less  approximately  the  wages  paid  in  competing  industries. 
Therefore,  in  agreeing  with  the  miners  in  November  for  the  wages 
now  effective,  we  had  to  be  guided  by  those  things.  Not  only  did  we 
have  to  be  guided  by  our  own  judgment  in  those  things,  but  we  had 
to  submit  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  Mr.  Felix  Frank- 
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f  urter  as  the  chairman  of  the  War  Policies  Board,  to  see  that  they 
were  not  out  of  line  with  other  labor,  because  that  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government. 

Senator  Vardamax.  I  understand  that  the  motive  which  moved 
you  all  the  way  through  was  the  wages  paid  by  other  companies  and 
the  wages  that  ^jou  were  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to  keep  your  labor, 
rather  than  giving  the  laborer  a  fair  share  of  the  product  of  his'own 
toil;  was  it  not?  You  paid  what  you  were  compelled  to  pay — ^what 
the  exigencies  of  business  compelled  you  to  pay — instead  of  being 
moved  by  consideration  of  the  question  of  what  the  man  who  had 
done  that  work  was  entitled  to;  or,  rather,  the  share  that  he  ought 
to  have? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  are  getting  into  more  or  less  of  a  sociological 
discussion  on  that  point,  Senator.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  say  to 
you  that  naturally,  in  employing  labor,  our  rates  are  more  or  less 
always  governed  by  the  agreements  which  we  are  able  to  make  with 
the  ITnited  Mine  Workers  of  America,  representing  labor  not  only 
in  the  anthracite  field  but  in  the  bituminous  field.  These  agreements 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  periodically,  and  have  been 

based 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  coun^e,  this  question  is  not  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  this  just  for  my  own  gratification, 
or  rather  for  my  own  information :  Increases  of  wages  by  these  com- 
panies generally  come  only  from  a  united  demand  from  the  men  who 
do  the  work,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Warrtner.  Not  in  all  cases,  no.    I  have  many  times  advanced 
the  wages  of  individuals  over  and  above  the  wages  paid  under  the 
existing  agreement,  because  I  believed  it  was  good  business  to  do  so. 
Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  Warren ER.  The  multitude  of  casas  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 
Also,  from  time  to  time  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  various 
classes  of  labor  governs. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  this  question:  How  do  you 
arrive  at  the  average  cost  of  coal  ? 
Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  arrive  at  it. 
Senator  Vardaman.  But  how  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  assume  that  the  engineering  bureau  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  Dr.  Garfield's  bureau,  compiled  that  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  companies  as  made  to  him  or  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  not  considered  this  phase  of  the 
question  at  all,  have  you? 
Mr.  Warriner.  Not  considered  it? 
Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  considered  it  so  far  as  my  own  company  was 
concerned. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation, 
then  ? 
Mr.  Warriner.  So  far  as  my  own  company  is  concerned? 
Senator  Vardaman.  Yes,  sir!^ 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  what  way  do  j^ou  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  whether 
we  got  a  price  that  more  than  took  up  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
labor,  or  less  ? 
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Senator  Vardaman.  How  would  you  reach  the  price  of  coal  if  the 
Fuel  Administration  were  abolished,  and  you  were  to  determiae  the 
price  of  coal?    How  would  you  arrive  at  the  average? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  a  very  hypothetical  situation.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  ever  did  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  all  done  for  us 
by  the  Government. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  have  not  investigated  the  figures? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  only  investigated  so  far  as  my  own  com- 
pany is  concerned. 

Miss  LoEB.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Warriner  this  question :  These 
figures  that  he  gave  as  to  the  average  cost  per  ton,  how  were  thev 
arrived  at? 

Mr.  Warriner.  By  our  auditor,  from  our  books;  the  amount  of 
money  we  paid  out.  Every  well  regulated  business  has  a  method  by 
which  it  arrives  at  its  cost.    It  would  go  bankrupt  if  it  did  not. 

Miss  LoEB.  That  was  done  by  your  company,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Miss  LoEB.  What  was  taken  into  consideration  to  determine  these 
average  costs  that  you  just  mentioned  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  total  amount  of  money  we  spend  and  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  we  sell  gives  the  cost  per  ton. 

Miss  LoEB.  Yes;  but  what  various  items  go  in  to  get  that  average 
cost? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  material,  the  cost  of 
insurance,  the  cost  of  depletion  of  your  property,  of  depreciation  of 
your  equipment,  or  any  cost  whatever.  .This  does  not  include  any 
return  on  the  capital  mvested  in  the  business  or  general  taxes  we 
have  to  pay  in  addition  to  this  cost,  or  the  expenses  for  general  taxes, 
or  corporate  expenses,  or  interest  on  our  bonds. 

Miss  LoEB.  Yes.  Now,  the  cost  per  ton  you  mention,  in  the  year 
1914,  you  have  that  figure  as  to  the  total  cost  of  labor  during  that 
year,  and  then  you  took  that  into  consideration,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  mean  you  have  that  average  cost  for  every  one  of 
those  years  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Miss  LoEB.  Therefore  you  must  have  the  total  cost  of  labor  for 
those  years  and  the  total  number  of  tons  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Why,  surely. 

Miss  LoEB.  Yes.  Now,  for  instance,  last  year  when  your  figure 
was  the  highest,  I  think  you  said  $3.86,  that  was  your  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Warriner.  This  year. 

Miss  LoEB.  The  average  for  10  months  of  this  year.  Have  you  got 
the  total  of  the  cost  of  labor  for  this  year? 

Mr."  Warriner.  I  have  not  it  with  me. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  mean  you  have  that. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Surely. 

Miss  LoEB.  Could  you  not  from  that  find  out  the  total  cost  of 
labor,  how  much  average  labor  went  into  that  average  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Why,  surely ;  but  I  have  not  it  with  me. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  see. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Could  you  give  that  in  your  testimony  ? 

;Mr.  Warriner.  I  can,  certainly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
12.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

(A  circular,  furnished  by  Mr.  Warriner  after  the  hearing,  is  here 
printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  324. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

W.  L.  CoNNKLL,  Cftainnnn;  W.  J.  Richabds,  JoiiN  T.  Dehpsey,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, James  Matthews,  and  S.  D.  Warkineb,  Anthracite  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion. 

Gknti-emen  :  Our  country  is  in  the  mld^t  of  a  dreadful  war  across  the  sea 
and  Is  facing  a  very  serious  situation  at  home.  The  war  abroad  can  not  be  won 
and  tlie  situation  at  home  can  not  be  successfully  met  without  a  marked  in- 
crease In  the  production  of  coal. 

Much  more  coal  is  needed  if  General  Pershing's  army  in  France  is  to  receive 
fnini  the  great  army  of  mine  workers  at  home  the  complete  support  which  it 
*o  richly  describes.  Coal  is  the  bedrock  on  which  our  industrial  system  rests, 
and  without  an  adequate  supply,  our  war  program  of  ships,  food,  clothing,  and 
arms  and  ammunition  must  drag.  The  papers  each  day  bring  word  from 
France  of  splendid  achievements  gained  by  bravery  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
our  overseas  army.  Surely  our  army  of  mine  workers  and  operators  at  home 
will  see  to  it  that  equally  cheering  news  of  our  achievements  goes  to  France. 
We  are  justly  proud  of  our  soldiers  and  must  give  them  good  cause  to  be 
Justly  proud  of  us. 

Much  more  coal  is  needed  if  hardship  and  suffering  in  many  homes  in  this 
country  is  to  be  avoided  during  the  coming  winter.  Surely  our  army  of  mine 
workers  and  operators  will  see  to  it  that  this  situation  Is  successfully  met. 

For  an  increase  in  the  anthracite  tonnage,  I  turn  to  you,  knowing  the  splendid 
results  which  you  gentlemen,  as  the  board  of  conciliation,  have  obtained  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  knowing  that  you  represent  the  two  effective  ele- 
ments necessary  to  increased  production,  namely,  operators  and  mine  workers. 
The  operators  must  strive  for  higher  efficiency  and  for  uniformly  good  physical 
conditions  In  their  collieries.  The  mine  workers  must  report  for  work  each  day 
and  must  not  only  stay  in  the  n>4nes  the  hours  prescribed  by  the  wage  agree- 
ment, but  must  also  see  to  it  that  there  Is  a  marked  Increase  in  the  tonnage. 
In  the  anthracite  wage  agreement,  dated  May  5,  1916,  under  which  you  are  now 
working,  there  is  the  following  clause: 

"An  8-hour  day  means  eight  (8)  hours  of  actual  work  for  all  classes  of 
labor,  at  the  usual  working  place,  exclusive  of  noon-time,  for  six  (6)  days  per 
week,  if  the  operator  desires  to  work  his  mines  to  that  extent,  excepting  only 
legal  holidays.  The  time  required  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  place  of 
employment  in  or  about  the  mine  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day*s  labor. 
Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  from  the  stables  to  the  usual  working  place 
before  starting  time  and  shall  return  them  to  the  stables  after  quitting  time, 
compensation  for  such  service  being  Included  in  the  day  rates  established  for 
this  class  of  labor.  If,  because  of  break-downs,  repairs,  or  the  requirements  of 
transportation,  or  other  causes  essential  to  the  efficient  operation,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  normal  work-day  of  any  employee,  or  any  class  of  em- 
ployees, the  operator  may  do  so,  at  his  option,  paying  for  overtime  a  propor- 
'  tional  rate  per  hour  as  determined  from  the  rates  established  under  section  I 
hereof." 

Under  date  of  April  26,  1917,  In  a  joint  conference  of  anthracite  operators  and 
miners,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"JJe  it  resolvedt  By  the  coal  operators  and  mine  workers,  represented  in  the 
anthracite  Joint  conference,  that  we  hereby  Instruct  the  conciliation  board  to 
offer  its  services  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  render  such  assistance 
to  the  council  In  maintaining  the  production  of  coal  and  in  enlisting  the  max- 
imum cooperation  of  employers  and  employees  represented  In  the  anthracite 
coal  mining  industry,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense ;  and  also  to  provide  for 
puhllc  necessltiefl." 
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The  offer  of  assistance  expressed  In  the  resolution  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  full  confidence  that  I  look  to  the  anthracite 
industry  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  this  crisis.  This  will  require  the 
very  best  effort  of  every  one,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  sniRllest  breaker 
boy  and  I  know  that  It  will  be  cheerfully  given.  The  plans  to  be  followed  to 
make  every  man  and  boy  connected  with  the  industry  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis  and  his  own  Individual  responsibility  In  It,  I  shall  leave  entirely  to  you, 
saying  only  that  there  must  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  operators  and  mine 
workers  but  that  the  anthracite  tonnage  must  be  largely  increased.  Here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  hija:hest  patriotic  service.  You  and  your  fellow 
workers  will  make  the  best  of  It,  I'm  sure. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.   A.   G.VKFIELD, 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 

Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation. 
To  the  Anthracite  Operators  and  Mi^ie  Workers: 

The  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  has  recoiveil  the  accompanyhifj:  letter 
from  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  and.  In  accordance 
with  his  request,  has  accepted  the  patriotic  duty,  as  the  rei^resentatlve  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Ailiniidstration  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  of  promoting  a 
greater  production  of  anthracite  coal  to  meet  the  war  neeils  of  the  country. 
To  the  end  that  its  efforts  may  be  successful  we  solicit  the  ntmost  measun*  of 
your  whole-hearted  patriotic  cooperation  toward  adequately  meeting  a  ?reat 
public  emergency.  We  recognize  that  the  best  efforts  of  operators  are  now 
handicapped  by  the  abnormal  difficulty  in  securing  neces.^ary  machinery  and 
material  for  operation.  We  also  recognize  that  the  ranks  of  the  mine  worker*^ 
are  depleted,  but  we  believe  that  greater  production  can  l>e  secured  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties  if  the  program  of  united  effort  herein  suggeste<l  is  generously 
supported  by-  mine  workers  and  operators  alike,  working  together  in  full  C(^oi)er- 
ation  and  sympathy^  to  the  common  end  of  winning  the  war  and  supporting 
with  the  last  pound  of  energy  your  neighbors,  friends,  relatives,  and  fellow 
workmen  now  at  the  front  in  France  in  the  national  servic^e. 

We  urge  upon  all  concerned  the  absolute  necessity  of  regular  attendance  and 
full  time  worked  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  agrt»ement  so  that  every 
colliery  in  the  anthracite  field  may  be  oi)erated  to  a  maximum  of  its  capacity 
each  day  in  the  year  as  provided  for  in  our  agreement. 

We  urge  upon  all  operators,  to  the  end  that  the  mine  workers  may  l>e  pri>- 
vide<l  with  all  the  e<iuipment  necessary  for  efficient  operation,  to  anticipate 
their  needs  well  in  advance  of  the  time  retiuiretl  for  its  use  as  the  difficultleii 
of  securing  material  at  this  time  are  abnormal,  because  of  pressing  re(|uli*e- 
ments  of  others  workers  engaged  In.  manufacturing  supplies  for  the  i>ro8ecution 
of  the  war. 

Where  grievances  arise  and  are  taken  up  for  s«*ttlement  as  provldeil  for  in 
our  agreement,  we  urge  company  officiaN  to  be  prompt  and  liberal  in  maklDfr 
adjustments  to  the  end  that  unnecessary  disputes  may  be  avoided  and  unneoe!^- 
sary  delays  be  eliminated,  and  we  pledge  up4)n  behalf  of  the  board  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  make  prompt  adjudication  of  sucli  disputes  as  do  arise. 

We  further  urge  upon  operators  and  mine  workers  alike  a  united  effort  to 
make  up  for  lack  of  numbers  l)y  added  efficiency  in  work  and  oi)eratlon,  so  that 
a  maximum  punch  may  be  contributed  to  all  concerned  directed  toward  an 
elimination  of  all  wasted  effort,  and  a  concentration  of  useful  effort,  which  we 
feel  confident  will  result  in  a  materially  Increased  production,  wlilch  Is  so 
urgently  needed. 

We  feel  assured  that  company  officials  and  mine  workers'  officers  alike,  l)otIi 
district  and  local,  will  cooperate  earnestly  to  the  end  that  the  reuqlremonts 
expected  of  us  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  will  be  fully  met. 

W.  L.  Con  NELL. 
S.  D.  Wabbiner. 

W.  J.  RiCHABOS. 

John  T.  Demfset. 

Thomas  Kennedy. 

James  Matthews. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest : 

James  A.  Gorman,  Secretary, 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

^  The  committee  metpursiiant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

* 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  B.  DICKSON. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  state  your  name? 
Mr.  Dickson.  Joseph  B.  Dickson. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Dickson? 

Mr.  Dickson.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  17  Bat- 
terrv  Place. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  is  Battery  Place? 

ilr.  Battery.  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  general  line  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Distributing  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  connected  with  the  firm  or  is  it  a  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  Dickson.  A  firm. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  members  are  who? 

Mr.    Dickson.  The  members  are  myself,  Mr.  J.  L.  Eddy,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Eddy. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  maintain  different  establishments  around 
the  city  for  distribution? 

Mr.  iDiCKSON.  No,  sir;  only  one  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  j'ou  what  you  call  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  where  do  you  get  your  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Our  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  Scranton  Coal 
Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  connected  with  them  in  any  way?. 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are   any   of  your  partners  interested  in  the 
Scranton  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Dickson.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  railway-  connections  at  all  with 
your  company? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think  that  the  Scranton  Co.  is  owned  by  the 
Northwestern  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  distinct  from  them? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes:  simply  holding  a  contract  for  the  distribution 
*)!  their  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  the  Scranton  Co.  distribute  a  large  amount 
of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Not  a  large  amount,  a  million  and  a  half  to  two 
million  tons  annually. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  get  your  supply  entirely  from  them? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Not  wholly.    We  do  merchandising,  buying  wher- 
ever we  can  retail  again  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  on  the  advisory  board  here  for  anthra- 
cite distribution? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir.    The  Anthracite  Committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  how  much  anthracite  coal  does  your  firm 
handle  every  year  in  New  York? 
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Mr.  Dickson.  In  the  neighborhood  of  about  3,000,000  tons  an-  t 
nuallv.    Not  wholly  in  New  York,  you  understand ;  scattered  through- 
out the  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  company 
producing  coal  in  any  way  except  as  you  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  In  the  case  of  the  West  End  Coal  Co.  I  am  a  stock- 
holder also  in  the  Price  Pan  Coast  Coal  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  are  those  mines? 

Mr.  Dickson.  One  is  located  about  six  miles  north  of  Scranton  and 
the  other  about  12  miles  south  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Senator  KIenyon.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  those  companies 
respectively  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think  the  capital  stock  of  the  Price  Pan  Coast 
Coal  Co.  is  $400,000  and  of  the  West  End  Co.  $800,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  they  produce  annually  in  coal? 

Mr.  Dickson.  The  Price  Pan  Coast  Coal  Co.  about  400,000  tons 
and  the  West  End  Co.  something  over  500,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  get  coal  from  those  companies,  too,  for 
your  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  take  any  other  supply? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  care  for  the  supply  of  those  two  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Of  those  two  companies  in  addition  to  the  Scranton 
Coal  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  those  companies  been  profitable  coal  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir;  fairly  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  they  paid  good  dividends? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No.  I  should  say  the  West  End  Coal  Co.  I  have 
owned  less  than  two  years,  and  very  largelj^  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  made  from  that  has  gone  back  into  the  property.  The 
Price  Pan  Coast  has  had  hard  luck,  and  all  the  money  made  has  been 
put  back  into  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  figure  is  the  net  profit  on  the 
average  ton  of  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  states  that 
the  average  is  somewhere  between  50  and  60  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.    Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Per  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  had  an  increase  in  coal  prices  in 
the  last  year,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  had  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid 
labor,  also? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  increase  in  wagft^? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Two. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  We  have  had  to  increase  the  price  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  labor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  exactly  the  same  increase? 
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Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  that  in  December,  1917, 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  Government  as  increased  price  of  coal 
did  not  cover  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor. 

Senator  Kjtnyon.  How  did  you  meet  that? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Well,  we  have  simply  had  to  meet  it  out  of  the  money 
that  we  have  made  as  a  profit. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  made  less  profits? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  No;  less  dividends? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Well,  as  I  say,  in  our  two  concerns  we  have  not  paid 
anv  dividends  during  the  whole  period. 

Senator  Kenyon.  1  was  now  asking  as  to  these  two  concerns.  We^ 
have  had  some  evidence  here  of  the  net  profit  being  about  35  cents  a 
ton,  and  you  make  it  about  50  cents. 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think  the  average  of  the  entire  anthracite  produc- 
tion will  be,  according  to  last  year^  report,  somewhere  about  50  to  60- 
cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  on  the  wage  question,  how  much  have 
wages  been  increased  i 

Mr.  Dickson.  Wages  have  been  increased,  as  a  whole,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  amount  of  increase  made  in  the  price  of  coal.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  will  change  that  a  little.  The  wage  increase  per  ton,  in 
D««mber,  1917, 1  think  it  was  shown,  was  about  60  cents,  or  a  little 
over.  This  last  increase  is  equivalent  to  $1.05  a  ton  on  domestic^ 
sizes  of  anthracite. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  wages  have  increased  $1.65  per  ton? 

Mr.  Dickson.  About  $1.65  per  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Within  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Between  the  first  of  December,  1917,  and,  I  think  it 
was  the  first  of  November  just  past. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Within  that  period  of  time  how  much  has  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  been  raised  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  The  price  of  domestic  anthracite  was  raised  35  cents 
to  cover  the  December,  1917,  increase,  and  was  raised  $1.05  to  cover 
this  last  increase. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  difference  covered  it,  according  to  your 
figures? 

Mr.  Dickson.  The  advance  made  in  1917,  as  I  have  stated,  did  not 
cover  the  increase  that  we  actually  made  to  the  miner,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Senator  Kenyon..  How  do  you  get  at  that  per  ton  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  not  a  practical  miner,  but  it  is 
bv  taking  the  quantity  of  money  received  for  coal  and  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  it,  taking  in  all  the  items  that  enter  into  the  question  of 
cost 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  include  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Labor  of  all  kinds,  cost  of  material,  royalties  that 
are  charged,  insurance,  certain  taxes,  local  taxes,  and  general  officers' 
salaries.  When  I  talk  of  officers'  salaries,  I  mean  those  officers  who- 
are  on  the  property  operating. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  has  been  the  business  and  the  duty  of  this 
advisory  committee? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Largely  the  distributing  of  anthracite  coal. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  To  determine  what  parts  of  the  country  it  shall 
go  to?    Do  they  have  any  initiative  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Dickson.  In  this  way.  Of  course  the  producers  at  the  request 
of  the  Administration  wanted  a  representative  in  each  of  the  various! 
districts  to  look  after  the  distribution  in  that  particular  territor}. 
The  anthracite  committee  was  asked  to  nominate  to  Dr.  Garfield  one, 
two,  or  three  persons  to  look  after  the  distribution  of  the  anthracita 
coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  initiate,  for  instance,  how  much 
shall  go  to  New  York,  or  Iowa,  or  any  State  ?  You  simply  take  from 
the  fuel  administrator  from  each  of  those  different  States  th^ 
amount  that  is  indorsed  here  by  the  National  Fuel  Administration, 
and  allot  the  coal  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  doing  that  you  maintain  this  office  in  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  is  that  supported? 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  is  supported  by  contributions  made  by  the  anthra- 
cite producer,  on  the  per-ton  basis,  if  they  desire  to  go  along  and 
help  out  on  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Dq  they  all  go  in  on  that? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  should  say  95  per  cent  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  amount  per  ton  is  assessed  against  them 
to  maintain  these  offices? 

Mr.  Dickson.  That  varies  some.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  think  the 
maintenance,  including  the  conciliation  board,  is  about  $110,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  the  whole  time? 

Mr.  Dickson.  For  the  jrear. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  conciliation  board? 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  is  a  board  that  was  appointed,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Warriner,  shortly  after  the  strike. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  gone  over  this  morning? 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  maintain  a  large  force  of  experts  at  this 
office? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Between  25  and  30. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Statisticians? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  get  reports  on  production  from  all  the 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  a  good  distribution  from  the 
various  companies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  real  need  of  that  institution  there! 
Why  could  not  that  be  carried  on  as  well  by  the  Fuel  Administrator 
here? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think  that  office  was  located  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
first  place,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  near  the  distributing  point 
Anthracite  is  distributed  somewhat  differently  from  bitummous, 
and  in  Philadelphia  we  are  in  much  closer  touch  with  the  mines  than 
we  would  be  here,  and  in  closer  touch  with  the  distributing  agencies 
of  the  various  producers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Garfield  was  in  favor  of  this  idea  of  having 
this  office  at  Philadelphia,  I  assume  ? 
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Mr.  Dickson.  He  offered  no  objection  to  it  then,  sir. 
Senator  Kenyon.  If  too  much  coal  is  being  produced  to  supply 
these  various  allotments,  is  it  the  business  of  this  committee  to  ease 
up  on  the  production  a  little? 
Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  they  ease  up  on  the  production  if  they 
wanted  to? 
Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  they  increase  the  production? 
Mr.  Dickson.  The  committee  could  not  increase  the  production  at 
all.    The  conciliation  board  could  do  what  they  could  to  increase  the 
production. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  conciliation  board  has  to  do  with  labor 
troubles,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  Dickson.  Labor  troubles,  and  also  increase  of  production.     ' 
Senator  Kenyon.  It  does?    Who  are  the  members  of  the  concilia- 
tion board  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Mr.  S.  D.  Warriner;  Mr.  Richards,  of  the  Reading; 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly. 

Senator  Kenyon  The  same  Mr.  Warriner  who  testified  this  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir..  Also  three  labor  men  appointed  by  the 
Tjnited  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  then,  two  workers  of  your  advisory  board 
are  members  of  the  conciliatory  board 
Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  two  representatives  of  labor? 
Mr.  Dickson.  Not  on  the  anthracite  committee. 
Senator  Kenyon.  They  are  on  the  conciliatory  board? 
Mr.  Dickson.  Three  members  of  labor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  that  this  board  of  which  you  are  a 
member  with  Mr.  Warriner  and  Mr.  Richards  has  nothing  to  do  with 
stimulating  the  production  of  coal  or  increasing  the  production? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  anUiracite  committee  to  take  up  that 
matter  by  itself  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Has  any  effort  been  made,  in  the  face  of  the 
probable  coal  shortage  of  this  winter  and  the  coal  shortage  of  last 
winter — this  board  was  created  last  winter? 
Mr.  Dickson.  In  March. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  To  stimulate  the  production  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir;  everything  has  been  done  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You,  then,  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  in- 
crease production? 
Mr.  Dickson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  "everything  has  been  done."  What 
has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think  Mr.  Warriner  explained  that  to  the  com- 
mittee yesterday.  Men  have  been  sent  into  the  region.  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  see  that  the  men  were  kept  as  steadily  at  work 
as  possible.  Posters  have  been  used  showing  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing production,  and  personal  appeals  so  far  as  we  coidd  reach 
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the  men,  and  the  men  have  been  asked  to  give  us  every  pound  of 
production  possible  to  obtain. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Does  your  committee  send  speakers  through  the 
field? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  was 
under  Dr.  Garfield's  department. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  a  department  of  speakers  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  There  is  a  department  of  production. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  department  provides  speakers,  does  it? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  those  volunteer  speakers? 

Mr.  Neale.  Certainly ;  a  part  of  the  production  division  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  The  speakers  are  men  who  have  seen  service  in 
France,  and  we  engaged  them  to  go  out  and  speak  to  the  miners. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  as  in  the  liberty  loan  campaigns? 

Mr.  Nealb.  Very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  a  large  bureau  of  speakers? 

Mr.  Nealb.  About  20. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  keep  them  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Nealk.  We  are  eliminating  them,  to  a  considerable  extent 
Some  8  or  10  or  12  are  now  in  the  anthracite  field. 

Senator  Ejinyon.  Are  they  paid  salaries? 

Mr.  Dickson.  They  are  paid  salaries,  yes — salaries  and  traveling 
expenses. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  large  salaries  are  these  people  paid? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  think,  about  $300  a  month. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  all  soldiers? 

Mr.  Dickson.  All  soldiers,  yes.  We  have  some  Canadian  soldiers 
and  French  soldiers,  and  two  or  three  Russian  soldiers.  The  Rus- 
sian soldiers  speak  three  or  four  of  the  eastern  European  languages, 
and  they  were  therefore  effective  among  the  foreign  population. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  they  do,  gather  these  men  together  and 
address  them  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  The  procedure  has  been  very  largely  to  open  up  the 
meetings  with  a  description  of  what  they  have  seen  on  the  various 
fronts,  taking  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  description,  and 
after  having  described  the  hardships  and  the  perils,  they  come  to  the 
point  as  to  what  will  better  the  soldier,  namely,  more  food,  clothingt 
and  ammunition,  and  showing  the  mine  worker  how  he  is  very  essen- 
tial to  do  as  much  as  can  be  done  to  insure  the  protection  and  saf^y 
of  the  front. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  speakers  do  you  say  were  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  Neat^.  The  most  we  had  was  about  20. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Government  paid  them? 

Mr.  Neale.  They  were  paid  by  the  Fuel  Administration.     ' 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  were  they  paid  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  About  $300  a  month. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  Neale.  And  traveling  expenses. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  that  has  done  any  good? 
•  Mr.  Dickson.  Yes;  I  thmk  it  did,  until  such  time  as  this  epidemic 
struck  in  there,  which  of  course  paralyzed  us. 
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Senator  Kbnyon.  Do  you  haVe  anything  to  do  with  the  coal  supply 
to  the  Navy,  or  is  that  bituminous  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Bituminous,  very  largeljr,  I  think. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  familiar  witn  the  bituminous  coal  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir;  never  handled  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  has  been  gone 
over  by  Mr.  Warriner.  Do  you  think  of  anything  you  want  to 
put  in,  Senator  Vardaman  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  No.  I  am  interested  in  a  matter,  that  is  on 
the  floor  now.    I  have  nothing  else  to  ask. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  some  charts  here? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No;  I  think  the  ground  has  been  very  fully  covered 
by  Mr.  Warriner  in  the  afternoon  and  this  morning. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  this  coal 
situation  can  be  relieved? 

Mr.  Dickson.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  gradual  shutting  down 
of  war  industries  and  the  return  to  natural  conditions  will  relieve 
the  pressure  in  a  veiy,  very  short  time.  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  relieved  by  this  time  if  we  had  not  had  this  epidemic,  which  has 
very  materially  interfered  with  the  production  of  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  the  car  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  plenty  of  cars? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Plenty  of  cars. 

Senator  Kenton.  Ajid  have  you  had  plenty  of  labor? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No,  sir ;  we  have  been  very  short  of  labor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Dickson,  have  you  figures  as  to  the  cost 
of  this  office  which  you  maintain  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  costs  $100,000  to  $110,000, 
which  includes  the  conciliation  board. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all  added  to  the  price  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  never  has  been  added  to  the  price;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Government  does  not  pay  any  ^art  of  it? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  paid  by  the  companies,  and  has 
been  maintained,  so  far  as  the  anthracite  committee  is  concerned, 
since  the  last  of  March. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  how  much  coal  will  the  average  miner 
mine,  of  anthracite,  in  a  ^day  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
it.  The  mine  employees,  as  it  has  been  shown,  will  produce  about 
one  and  four-tenths  tons  per  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  how  much  do  they  get  per  ton? 

Mr.  Dickson.  That  I  could  not  give  you,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Neale,  what  the  miner  re- 
ceives for  a  ton  of  coal — for  his  work  in  mining  ? . 

Mr.  Neale.  It  varies.  In  some  coal  pits  they  are  paid  by  the 
linear  vard,  and  in  other  places  by  the  ton,  and  in  other  places  they 
are  paid  by  the  car.    They  have  three  methods  of  paying. 
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Senator  Kenyox.  Take  an}^  on?  of  them,  the  one  that  is  in  m(^ 
general  use.  and  tell  iis  about  what  a  miner  receives  for  mining  an 
average  ton  of  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Neale.  By  that  you  mean  his  average  earning? 

Senator  Varda^iax.  The  cost  that  you  pay  for  mining  a  ton  of 
coal. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  does  the  miner  get,  first? 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  the  question  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  answered? 

Mr.  Neaiie.  I  think  Mr.  Norris  can  probably  give  you  those  figures. 
He  is  on  the  engineers'  committee. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Norris,  tell  us? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  average  labor  cost  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Conimission  for  the  six  months  from  December,  1917,  to  May, 
1918,  was,  including  washeries,  $2,423  a  ton. 

Senator  .Kenton.  That  is  what  the  miner  gets? 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  the  total  labor  cost. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  miner  who  goes  into  the  mine  and  mines  a  ton 
of  hard  coal,  what  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  question  can  not  be  answered,  Senator.  That  is 
the  reason  you  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  answer.  There  is  no 
regular  rate.  The  rate  varies  in  different  mines.  I  can  tell  you  what 
he  averages  a  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  see  what  he  averages  a  day. 

Mr.  Norris.  The  general  average  of  the  contract  miner  a  day  at  the 
present  time  is  $6.56.  That  is  based  upon  returns  from  about 
23,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenton.  According  to  the  evidence,  he  can  mine  about  a 
ton  and  four-tenths  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  No  ;  that  is  all  the  employees  do,  one  and  four-tenths 
tons.  A  miner  mines  as  many  as  six  tons.  May  I  explain,  Senator, 
and  see  if  I  can  straighten  this  out  ?  The  miner  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  men  who  get  out  the  coal.  The  miner's  duty  is  merely  to  blow 
down  the  coal.  In  some  cases  he  also  loads  it  into  cars,  but  in  most 
cases  his  whole  duty  ends  when  he  blows  down  the  coal  and  makes  the 
bed.  The  work  of  the  miner  will  amount  to  21  to  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  employees.  The  miner  works  on  contract,  as  a  rule.  The  con- 
tract price  varies  in  every  colliery,  practically.  I  have  been  in  a  great 
many  collieries,  and  I  have  not  known  of  two  companies  that  had 
the  same  contract  price. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  he  blows  down  six  tons  a  day,  and  his  average 
earnings  are  $6  a  day,  then  he  gets  a  dollar  a  ton? 

Mr.  Norris.  About  a  dollar  a  ton  for  blowing  it  out. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  fair  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  total  employees,  taking  all  the  employees,  daily 
average  about  one  and  four-tenths  tons. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Norris.  Taking  the  total  employees  of  the  colliery,  they  will 
average  about  one  and  four-tenths  tons  per  man  per  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Norris,  will  you  take  the  stand? 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  are  approaching  something  that  we  have 
been  coquetting  with  ever  since  we  have  been  here. 
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TESTIMOirY  OF  MB.  E.  V*  NOBBIS  (Besumed). 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  that  the  miner  blows  down  about  six 
tons  a  day,  and  he  only  performs  a  part  of  the  work  of  getting  the 
coal  out? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  men  will  it  require  aiding  or  help- 
ing ihe  man  who  blows  down  six  tons,  to  put  that  out  and  put  it  on 
the  car,  and  take  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  About  four  more  men.  The  work  of  the  miner  would 
be  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  varies  very  much  in  different  col- 
lieries ;  it  varies  in  different  types  of  coal  deposits.  In  a  flat  coUierv 
there  are  a  great  many  more  contract  miners  than  in  a  pitching  col- 
liery. It  is  impossible  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  you  have 
asked.    I  will  do  my  best. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  sure  you  will,  but  I  want  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cost  of  getting  coal  out,  because  it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  NoRRis.I  have  it  right  here.  I  have  the  average  cost  each 
year  in  detail.    Senator  Eeed  asked  me  to  bring  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Exhibit  No.  825. 

Averages  of  anthracite  costs  per  ton,  Dec,  XBll,  to  May,  1918,  inclusive,  as  re- 
ported to  and  revised  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


Tonnage. 


Total 

Increase  over  May  to  Nov.,  1917. 


Total,  including 

washerles, 
38,668,460  tons. 


Labor 

SappUes 

Transportation,  mine  to  breaker 

Boyalty: 

Ctorent 

Advanced 

Depletion 

Amortuation  of  cost  of  leasehold 

Depreciation 

Pro  rata  suspended  cost  of  stripping. 

Contract  stripping  and  loading 

Taxes  (local) 

InsoraDce: 

Current 

LiabUlty T. 

Of&oen'  salaries  and  expenses 

Office  salaries  and  expenses 

Legal  expenses 

Misoellaneous 


.719 


.713 


Fresh  mined  coal, 
35,256,550  tons. 


Washery  opera- 
tions 3,431,916 
tons. 


Reported. 

Revised. 

1 

12.423 

12.423 

.583 

.583 

.004 

.004 

.148 

.146 

.002 

.002 

.097 

.060 

.016 

.007 

.090 

.060 

.021 

.021 

.009 

.009 

.079 

.080 

.016 

.009 

.055 

.054 

.029 

.021 

.045 

.043 

.005 

.005 

.026 

.010 

3.651 

3.537 

Reported. 


12.593 
.616 
.004 

.153 
.002 
•  099 
.014 
.091 
.023 
.009 
.084 

.016 
.058 
.030 
.048 
.005 
.026 

3.871 


Revised.  'Reported. 


12.592 
.612 
.004 

.151 
.003 
.061 
.007 
.061 
.023 
.009 
.085 

.009 
.057 
.022 
.044 
.005 
.011 

3.756 

.887 


$0,687 
.280 
.007 

.102 


.077 
.024 
.066 


.084 

.014 
,018 
.019 
.024 
.003 
.023 


Revised. 


1.398 


.365  i 


$0,667 
.276 
.007 

.102 


.041 
.016 
.041 


.038 

.007 
.020 
.013 
.024 
.004 
.009 


1.285 


.309 


Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  take  this  Exhibit  325;  I  will  ask  you, 
please,  Mr.  Norris,  just  what  this  exhibit  is? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  This  is  the  average  cost  per  ton  from  December,  1917, 
to  December,  1918,  as  reported  to  and  revise^l  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  total  average  for  the  six  months  was  38,688,466 
tons.  That  includes  the  washerv'  coal  and  the  fresh-mined  coal. 
The  fresh-mined  coal,  35,256.550  tons,  and  the  washery  coal,  3,431,916 
tons.  Under  the  total,  including  the  washery,  is  the  reported  cost 
and  the  revised  cost ;  and  the  reported  cost  is  given  as  reported  to  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  and  revised  by  them  from  the  informa- 
tion they  received. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  producing  that  coal? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  $2,422  per  ton — all  these  figures  are  per  ton — and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  did  not  change  that  in  their  revision. 
Supplies,  58.3  cents ;  they  did  not  chance  that.  Transportation  from 
mine  to  breaker  is  A  cents,  which  they  did  not  change.  Royalty,  cur- 
rent, .148,  revised  to  .146.  That  is  the  royalty  as  paid  right  along. 
Advanced  royalty,  .002. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Manjr  of  the  leases  require  payment  for  a  minimum  of 
tonnage,  whether  mined  or  not,  and  that  is  known  as  advanced  roy- 
alty. It  amounts,  you  see,  to  .002  of  the  average.  Depletion,  .097. 
That  has  been  reduced  to  6  cents.  Amortization  of  cost  of  leasehold. 
.016,  reduced  to  .007. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Enlarge  on  that  a  little. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Why,  where  a  leasehold  has  been  purchased,  in  many 
cases  they  are  allowed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  to  charge 
off  amortization  on  account  of  depreciation.  Here  we  have  that  re- 
ported as  9  cents,  revised  to  6  cents. 

Pro  rata  suspended  cost  of  stripping,  $0,021,  unchanged.  In  start- 
ing to  strip,  of  course,  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of  dead  work  done  in 
removing  overburden  before  the  coal  is  reached.  That  is  charged 
up  to  the  general  fund,  and  charged  against  the  stripping,  as  the  coal 
is  reached.    Then  we  have  contract  stripping  and  loading,  $0,009. 

Local  taxes,  $0,079,  revised  to  $0.08.    They  revised  that  up. 

Insurance,  current,  $0,016,  reduced  to  $0,009. 

Insurance,  liabilitv,  $0,055,  revised  to  $0,054. 

The  employers  liability  is  required  by  the  State  law. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  about  this  item  of  taxation: 
Is  that  the  tax  on  the  entire  property  or  on  the  property  that 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  local  taxes  paid.  It  does  not  include  the 
Federal  taxes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  that  include  all  the  property? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does.  It  is  the  whole  local  taxes  paid.  It  does  not 
includes  Federal  or  excess-profits  taxes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  On  the  entire  plant? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  the  entire  plant. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whether  in  use  or  not?  * 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Whether  in  use  or  not. 

Officers'  salaries  and  expenses,  $0,029,  changed  to  $0.021 ;  that  is, 
general  officers.  That  does  not  include  executive  officers;  it  is  gen- 
eral officers. 

Office  salaries  and  expenses,  $0,045.  reduced  to  $0,043.  That  in- 
cludes office  force. 

Legal  expenses,  $0,005,  not  changed. 

Miscellaneous,  $0,026,  is  revised  to  $0,010. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $3,651,  revised  and  reduced  to  $3,537. 

Senator  Kenyon.  $3.53  are  the  figures  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  $3,537  are  the  figures  of  the  commission;  $3,651  are 
the  figures  as  reported  by  the  operators. 

Now,  this  tonnage,  I  may  say,  I  am  informed  and  believe,  is  99J 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  produced. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Now,  right  there,  that  is  the  cost  of  the  coal 
Tvhere? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  On  the  car  at  the  breaker. 

Sttiator  Ken  YON.  Ready  to  ship? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think.  Senator,  that  gives  what  we  have  been 
after,  does  it  not  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  that  is  nearer  than  anything  we  have 
had  yet. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  there  has  been  an  increase  over  May  to 
November,  1917,  of  71.9  cents? 

Mr.  Norms.  Yes;  that  is  compared  with  the  cost  of  May  to  Novem- 
ber, 1917.  That  was  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I 
believe — I  know,  in  fact — to  compare  with  the  labor  increase  of 
35  cents  which  was  made  in  November,  1917. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  an  ii;ivesti- 
gation  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Norms.  They  are  making  it  all  the  time.  They  have  monthly 
reports  from  every  operator  in  the  United  States,  anthracite  and 
bituminous  both,  over  a  certain  size.  I  think  those  producing  less 
than  500  or  1,000  tons  per  month  are  not  required  to  report.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  their  detail  rules,  but  they  have  monthly  reports,  and 
they  make  these  up  from  the  monthly  reports.  Then  they  have  a 
force  of  investigators  who  are  in  the  field  and  investigate  any  one  of 
these  that  they  may  choose,  within  their  powers,  under  the  law  creat- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  other  figures  Senator  Keed  asked 
vou  for? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  put  in  the  wage  rates,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  the 
percentage  of  each  one.    I  present  this  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  826. 

Average  labor  rates  anthracite  mines. 
ITonnage,  23,514,810.1 


Class. 


Outskte  labor,  first 

Outside  labor,  second 

Outside  labor,  third 

laside  labor,  first 

Inside  labor,  second 

Inside  labor,  third 

Shops  and  floating,  first 

^bapK  and  floating,  second . . 

^ps  and  floating,  third 

Shops  and  floating,  contract. 

MoDthly  men 

ContTict  miners 

<>0Qsidermtion  miners 

f'ootrsct  miners  laborers 

Tmmel  and  stripping 

Machine  men 


Total. 


Base  rate 
1916 
agree- 
ment. 


War  bonus. 


Novem- 
ber, 1917. 


11.19 
1.905 
2.14 
1.28 
2.25 
2.38 
2.64 
2.21 
2.70 
3.36 
3.46 
4.65 
4.47 
2.80 


3.35 


10.60 

.90 

1.00 

.60 

1.00 

1.10 

.60 

.90 

1.00 

.84 

.88 

1.22 

1.19 

.84 


.84 


Novem- 
ber, 1918. 


Total 
bonus. 


$0.60 

.93 
1.00 

.60 
1.00 
1.10 

.60 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 
1.15 

.70 
1.00 

.73 


1.00 


11.20 
1.83 
2.00 
1.20 
2.00 
2.20 
1.20 
1.90 
2.00 
1.34 
2.03 
1.92 
2.19 
1.57 


1.81 


Total 
rate. 


12.39 
2.735 
4.14 
2.48 
4.25 
4.58 
3.84 
4.11 
4.70 
4.70 
5.49 
6.56 
6.66 
4.37 


Per  cent 

of  total 

dajrs 

worked. 


1.1 

25.8 

.8 

4.9 
21.4 

3.0 


5.19 


3.1 

.1 

.1 

5.0 

20.3 

1.9 

10.7 

1.1 

.1 

100.0 
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Senator  Kenton.  This  Exhibit  No.  326  that  you  have  produced 
and  have  now  made  a  part  of  your  testimony,  just  explain  in  geuenl 
vhat  this  is. 

Mr.  KoKBiB.  That  gives  the  wage  changes  since  the  agreement  of 
April  1, 1916. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  are  the  rates  since  April,  1916? 

Mr,  NoRfiis.  Since  April  1,1916;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  what  Exhibit  Xo.  326  shows. 

Mr.  NoRKiB.  It  also  shows  roughly  tlie  percentage  of  each  class  of 
labor.  In  connection  with  that  I  only  want  to  correct  my  testimony 
in  one  point.    I  will  wait  until  I  come  to  the  next  one. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  base  ratei 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  base  rate  was  the  rate  of  April  1,  1916. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is,  per  ton? 

Mr.  NoHHiB.  Per  day. 

Senator  Kenton,  And  the  war  bonus? 

Mr.  NoRRis,  There  were  two  war  bonuses,  December  1,  1917,  and 
November  1,  1918.  ■ 

Senator  Kenton.  For  instance,  take  the  first  item,  outside  labor. 
There  has  been  a  war  bonus  of  $1.20? 

Mr.  NoBHis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Making  tlie  total  rate  $2.39. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Let  me  explain  to  you.  Senator,  that  those  are  aver- 
ages; that  these  rates  vary  in  every  colliery. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  outside  labor  men  are  outside  men? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  You  will  note  of  that  class  "  Outside  labor,  first," 
there  are  only  1  per  cent  of  the  labor  of  that  low  rate. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  kind  of  labor  is  that,  boys? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  For  that  price,  yes;  probably  breaker  boys,  in  the 
breaker. 

Senator  Kenton.  Inside  labor  i-uns  higher? 

Mr.  NoRBjs.  Tlie  lowest  inside  labor  is  also  boys.  They  are  almost 
entirely  door  boys,  or  trippers.  Their  duty  is  to  open  and  close  the 
ventilation  doors  as  trips  of  cars  pass. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  class  called  "  Inside  labor,  second"! 

Mr.  NoRBis.  General  inside  labor. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  the  actual  mining? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  "  Inside  labor,  third  "? 

Mr.  NoRRts.  The  third  is  higher  class  inside  labor;  probably  me- 
chanic labor. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  is  the  labor  of  actual  mining  doneT 

Mr.  NoKKia.  Down  helow  umlertheclasscscalled  "contract miners" 
and  "consideration  miners'  laborers." 

'*■'""'''"•  '^'■NYox.  The  base  rate  of  contract  miners  is  $4,65. 

.  T)iere  is  no  base  rate.     These  are  average  earnings 
preements. 

NTON.  That  was  $4.65,  which  has  been  increased  by  the 
0  $6.5(i  ? 
Kight, 
NTON.  What  do  you  mean  by  "consideration  miner"! 
He  is  a  miner  that  is  working  by  the  day  rather  than 

NTON.  He  does  not  receive  quite  as  much? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  He  is  receiving  a  little  more  now.  He  did  receive  a 
little  less. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  received  $4.47  before  the  war  and  now  re- 
ceives $6.56? 

Mr.  Norms.  Yes;  that  is  the  average. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  are  the  averages? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  contract  miners'  laborers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Contract  miners'  laborers  in  the  flat  workings.  The 
miner  usually  employs  the  laborer,  who  usually  does  the  heavier 
work  for  him,  loading  and  drilling. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  kind  went  up  from  an  average  of  $2.80 
to  $4.37  ? 

Mr.  NcttRis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  are  war  bonuses.    How  are  they  issued  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Principally  by  a  deal  between  the  operators  and  the 
miners — the  last  one.  The  first  one,  I  think,  was  practically  between 
the  companies  and  the  miner,  although  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  that. 
This  last  one  .was  a  deal  between  the  companies  and  the  miners,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  salary  board — I  do  not  know 
the  exact  title  of  it 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  excusable  for  not  knowing  the  titles 
of  all  these  boards. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not,  either.  I  do  not  know  one- tenth  of 
them — a  hundredth  part  of  them. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  a  mining  engineer,  and  I  do  not  know  the  nara^s 
of  these  boards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Next  and  last  are  the  machine  men. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  are  very  few  of  them,  imdercutting,  in  one 
region.    Their  number  is  almost  negligible. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Before  he  takes  up  the  next  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  ask  a  question.  Do  you  recall  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  consumer  from  May,  1917,  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  there  was  an  increase  at  the  breaker.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  selling  in>the  market.  I  am  a  mining  man 
merely,  and  know  the  increased  price  received  at  the  breaker  was  35 
cents,  which  was  allowed  to  cover  the  December  increase,  which  it 
did  not  do;  and  there  was  $1.05  added  on  prepared  sizes  of  coal, 
November,  1918. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  November,  1918,  increase  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  shown  on  this  statement.  It  ranged  perhaps 
a  dollar  a  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  $1.05.    Then  add  35  cents. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  on  all  sizes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Adding  35  cents  would  make  it  $1.40  increase 
in  price  to  the  miner.    It  seems  to  be  only  about  71  cents? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  but  Senator,  the  additional  price  is  only  on  the 
prepared  sizes.  The  increase  was  35  cents,  I  believe,  on  all  sizes  in 
December,  1917,  and  November,  1918,  the  increase  was  74  cents,  which 
applied  to  70.2  per  cent  of  the  prepared  sizes  and  made  it  $1.05  on 
those  sizes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  that  this  increase  of  71  cents  is 
about  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  The  first  increase  was  only  35  cents.  The  raise  of  that 
was  'absorbed  by  the  operator.  The  increase  allowed  for  December, 
1917,  was  35  cents  on  the  price  fixed  by  the  President  in  August^  and 
the  balance  of  that  70  cents  to  be  absorbed  by  the  operators  out  of 
their  profits  or  margins.' 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  327. 

(Federal  Trade  Commission.) 

Percentage  of  sizes  and  average  price  received  for  anthracite  coal  December, 

1917,  to  May,  1918,  inclusive,  including  banks. 


Sixe. 

Fresh  mined  coal. 

Bank  coal. 

Tdtal,  indodiog 
bank&. 

Per 
cent. 

Average 
price. 

Per 
cent. 

Average 
price. 

Per       Average 
cent.     1    prke. 

Broken 

6w8 
14.6 
19.6 
24.7 

9.1 

$4,889 
5.028 
5.161 
5.244 
3.687 

a4 
L2 
2.3 

lai 

10.0 

14.416 
4.815 
5.060 
5.246 
3.696 

&2          f4.8H 

Egg 

13.5  '         5.02: 

"6*  ...............a. • 

Store 

18.2           5.160 

Nut 

23.6           6.M 

Pea 

9.2           3.6S 

Total 

74.8 

4.959 

24.0 

4.544 

7a  6           4.917 

Buokwheat 

11.6 
3.2 
4.9 
3.9 
1.6 

3.342 
2.482 
Z231 
2.341 
2.282 

21.4 

14.9 

27.6 

&8 

3.4 

3.213 
2.452 
1.767 
2.125 
1.555 

1X4           3.334 

Rloe 

3.2           14n 

Barley 

&8            2.074 

Boiler 

4.3           2.KM 

SGrAAnlngs . T -  ,r - 

L7           ZIO 

Total.... 

25.2 

2.795 

76.0 

2.339 

29.4  ;         2.607 

Orand  total,  at  breaker.. «. 

loao 

4.414 
3.871 

loao 

2.868 
L398 

lOaO           4.2SS 

Average  costs,  at  breaker 

3.651 

Margin 

.£43 

1.470 

'           .634 

1 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  will  ask  you  what  Exhibit  327  is? 

Mr.  Norms.  That  is  the  percentage  of  sizes  and  average  price  re- 
ceived on  anthracite  coal  irom  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  in- 
clusive. This  you  see  is  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report. 

Senator  Kenton.  Prices  received  where? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  were  prices  received  at  the  breaker. 

Senator  Kenton.  At  the  breaker? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  the  breaker. 

Senator  E^nton.  Not  on  the  car? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  know  nothing  about  the  prices  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket or  the  freight  rate.    I  am  strictly  a  mining  engineer. 

Senator  B[enyon.  Are  you  in  charge  of  that  department  over 
there? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  engineer  to  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  that  all  yourself,  or  have  some  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  some  assistance.  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
cost  work  for  Dr.  Garfield.  I  have  two  associates — ^Mr.  Ghimsey, 
now  Assistant  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
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\Jlj>ort,  who  is  now  in  France  as  commissioner  sent  over  by  the  Fuel 
.Vdministration  to  study  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  allies.    At  the 
present  moment  I  am  alone  in  charge  of  that  work. 
Senator  Kenton.  Are  the  allies  short  of  fuel? 
Mr.  XoRRis.  They  are  believed  to  be.    That  is  what  they  went  over 
to  find  out.    They  are  believed  to  be  very  short. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  anthracite  coal  used  at  all  on  these  battleships 
and  cruisers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  it  has  been  used,  I  believe,  to  a  small  extent  on 
destroyers  before  they  went  to  oil  burning  proper.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  there  is  little  or  none  of  it  used  now  as  navy  coaL  It 
does  not  fire  quickly  enough. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  this  explains  itself  well  enough,  with  the 
tinderstanding  that  this  price  is  the  price  at  the  breaker. 
Mr.  XoRKis.  May  I  add  that  right  to  it? 
Senator  Kenton.  On  the  cars  at  the  breaker? 
Mr.  XoRRis.  Yes:  it  is  always  on  cars.    At  the  breaker  means  on 
cars. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  ready  then  to-be  sent  to  distributing  points? 
Mr.  XoRRis.  Delivered  in  charge  of  the  railroad  company  for  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  there  are  a  few  more  things  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  before  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Loading  is  included  in  this. 
Senator  Kenyon.  No  profit  is  included  in  that  ? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  the  cost  and  here  is  the  price  received,  show- 
ing the  margin.    That  is  the  cost  as  shown  by  this  Exhibit  No.  325. 
Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  cost  you  show  at  the  breaker — ^$3.87? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  for  fresh-mined  coal.    That  is  not  as  the  op- 
erators find  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  amount  received  by  the  operator  is  $4.41, 
making  a  margin  of  54  cents. 

Mr.  rToRRis.  Exactly.  Now,  may  I  say  what  is  included  in  the 
margin?  In  that  margin  has  got  to  be  covered  all  Federal  taxes, 
including  excess  profits,  that  are  not  included  in  the  selling  expense. 
It  does  not  include  interest  charges  or  any  capital  charges.  The 
capital  put  in  the  mines  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere.  The  mar- 
gin is  not  all  profit.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  in  connection  with  that 
that  the  average  investment,  including  mine's  per-ton  output  of  an- 
thracite region,  will  average  $7  or  $8  per  ton  production. 
Senator  Kenton.  At  the  present  price  of  laoor? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  investment.  The  investment  ranges  from 
$7  to  $8  per  ton  produced. 

Senator  Kenton.*  On  that  investment,  of  course,  you  take  in  all  the 
land  whether  it  produces  or  not? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  I  said  all  lands  and  mines. 
Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  more  figures  there? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.    Here  is  another  table. 
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(The  paper  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

EXHIBTT  No.  328. . 
Anthracite  distribution  of  labor,  December,  1911,  to  May,  1918,  indtwfw. 


Outside  company  men 

Inside  company  men 

Contract  nuners 

Consideration  miners 

Contract  miners  laborers.. . 
Shops  and  floating  eangs. . 
Monthly  men  at  25  days 


Shifts 
worked. 

Percent. 

1 

4,677,487 

27.7 

4,933,863 

29.3 

3,429,150 

2a3 

327,936 

1.9 

1,813,049 

10.7 

552,857 

3.3 

943,575 

5.6 

Shifts 
worked. 


Tmmel  and  stripping  con- 
tractors  

Shops,  contract  and  mis- 
cellaneous  


Total  shifts  worked . . . 


Tom. 

Tonnage  produced 23,^4, *l^ 

Tonnaije  per  shift 1. 36 

Tonnage  per  miner  shift IS^ 

The  Increase  In  cost  of  production  due  to  the  labor  adjustment  of  November 
1,  1918,  was  calculated  to  be  74i^  cents  per  ton  by  figuring  from  the  pay  rolls 
from  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  of  operations  prt»ducing  30,264,4^  toiEs 
(nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  produced)  the  actual  increase  in  cost  whidi 
would  have  been  produced  for  this  period  by  the  increase,  and  dividing  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  same  period  and  finding  the  weighted  average  Increase. 

No  allowance  was  made  for  additional  royalties  or  for  any  expense  except  ti» 
labor  increase. 

The  percentage  of  sizes,  pea  and  above,  to  which  the  increase  was  applied 
was  70 A  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  the  period,  hence  i^Hi  equals  $1(6 
Increase. 

Mr.  Norms.  I  wish  to  correct  one  statement  in  that  table. 

Senator  KIenyon.  I  show  you  now  Exhibit  Xo.  328,  which  you  state 
you  desire  to  correct. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  desire  to  correct  my  previous  testimony  in  connec- 
tion with  this.  Shifts  worked  and  the  percentage  of  each  were 
testified  to  by  me  last  week.  I,  at  that  time,  inadvertently  copied 
the  wrong  tonnage  as  applying  to  these  shifts.  The  tonnage  pro- 
duced is  23,514.810  tons,  which  gives  the  total  shifts  worked  as 
16,872,878,  to  produce  that  amount  of  coal.  It  shows  1.395  tons  of 
coal  per  shift  worked.  The  tonnage  per  miner  shift  was  6.258  tons: 
that  is,  for  the  actual  miner.  That  is  the  question  that  has  been 
asked  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Kekyox.  That  is*per  day? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  That  is  per  day,  per  shift. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  lady  asking  some 
questions? 

Mr.  Norms.  No.  • 

Miss  LoEB.  I  want  to  ask  you,  this  increase  from  May,  1917,  of  71 
cents,  that  is  the  increased  cost  of  an  average  ton — average  cost  per 
ton? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

Miss  LoEB.  Now,  since  that  time  up  to  November,  1918.  you  have 
had  an  increased  cost  of  what  i 

Mr.  Norms.  I  do  not  know. 

iliss  LoEB.  How  did  you  increase  the  $1.05  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Norms.  There  was  an  increase  made  on  November  1,  1918. 
amounting  to  74  cents  a  ton  total. 
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Ibliss  LoEB.  An  increased  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Increased  labor  cost. 

IVIiss  LoEB.  Now,  there  was  an  increased  labor  cost  of  74  cents. 
^iie  increase  to  the  consumer  was  $1.05  a  ton? 

Mr.  Norms.  On  prepared  sizes  only.  The  labor  cost  was  on  all 
izes.  Prepared  sizes  amount  to  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total  sizes. 
i.s  the  increase  was  put  on  the  prepared  sizes,  74.1  cents  divided  by 
L706  per  cent  equals  $1.05,  which  was  the  increase  on  the  prepared 
iizes.  That  schedule  shows  the  labor  increase  average ;  and  in  that 
L  may  say.  Senator,  there  are  the  sliding  royalties  which  Senator 
Reed  was  asking  about  the  other  day.  It  is  absolutely  the  labor 
ncrease.  as  nearly  as  we  can  obtain  it. 

Miss  LoEB.  'Now,  if  you  say  that  this  is  only  the  increased  price 
per  ton,  and  you  do  not  know  the  increased  cost  per  ton,  how  would 
vou  know  that  this  is  commensurate  with  the 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  the  increased  cost  as  applied  to  labor.  That 
was  worked  out.  Senator,  in  this  way.  The  pay  rolls  for  six  months 
from  about  80  per  cent  of  the  coal  were  ootained,  the  number  of 
-shifts  worked,  or  the  amount  paid  to  those  who  had  a  percentage 
increase.  On  this  basis  the  actual  increase  of  cost  which  would  have 
l>een  produced  for  this  period,  for  the  period  of  six  months  from 
December,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  was  figured  for  each  colliery.  The 
average  being  taken  for  that,  it  was  found  to  be  74.1  cents.  The  in- 
crease, then,  is  oil  the  assumption  that  the  tonnage  and  labor  will  be 
essentially  the  same  in  the  future  as  it  was  during  the  six  months 
from  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918. 

Miss  LoEB.  Well,  then,  you  have  made  this  $1.05  rest  on  the  basis 
of  a  future  calculation  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Unquestionably. 

Miss  LoEB.  Not  on  the  raise  of  wages  fixed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  wages  and  cost  were  raised  as  of  November  1, 
1918,  by  an  amount  which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  experience 
for  the  six  months  available,  and  the  last  six  months  average  shows 
that  the  average  will  be  74.1  cents  a  ton. 

Miss  LoEB.  You  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  coal  is.  It  is  simply  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  coal  as 
Tou  have  it  here  tip  to  November  1, 1918? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Up  to  November  1, 1918. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  mean  on  November  1,  1918? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No ;  and  you  will  not  have  it  for  many  months. 

Miss  LoEB.  Why  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Because  you  will  not  get  the  data.  You  have  got  to 
have  more  than  one  month,  and  the  reports  will  not  get  in  until 
December  or  January. 

Miss  LoEB.  But  you  have  all  the  labor  costs;  you  have  all  the 
tonnage. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  it  was  based  on  the  labor  cost  and  the  tonnage 
of  the  past,  with  the  increase  in  labor  of  the  future. 

Miss  LoEB.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  in  your  possession  now 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  coal  for  November,  1918  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  here? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  ATWELL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Kenyon.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Truckman  and  stevedore. 

Senator  EIen yon.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  New  York,  2025  Broadway ;  business  address,  Har- 
rison East  Avenue,  Long  Island  City. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  sent  here  by  the  citv  of  New  York? 

Mr.  AT^VELL.  Why,  I  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Reed  Monday 
morning,  at  10  o'clock,  to  be  here  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning.  I 
could  not  get  here  until  to-day.  My  name  was  mentioned  here  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  Federal  fuel  administrator,  as  the  truckman  who  ha4 
given  a  figure  to  the  mayor's  war  board  to  handle  and  distribute 
coal,  and  he  stated  that  I  had  fallen  down  in  that  thing,  and  he  said 
I  told  him  I  could  not  do  the  job. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  here  to  show  that  you  did  not  fali 
down? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  show  us. 

Mr.  Atwell.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know-^hor 
the  thing  started. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  tell  us  the  whole  storv  in  your  own  waj. 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  that  the  city  of  New  lork 
was  to  j)urchase  300,000  tons  to  distribute  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
New  l^ork,  and  after  I  read  that  statement  in  the  newspapers  I 
made  it  my  business  to  go  down  and  see  Commissioner  Day,  the  man 
that  was  supposed  to  buy  the  coal,  and  asked  him  did  he  care  to  have 
a  price  on  the  delivery  of  the  coal — that  is,  when  it  came  alongside 
the  dock.  I  was  to  hoist  it,  put  it  into  automobile  trucks,  and  de- 
liver it.  He  said  he  would  like  to  have  the 'figure,  and  as  I  was  in 
competition  with  others  I  set  a  figure  of  $1.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  what  did  that  cover? 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  boat  was  to  come  alongside,  and  the  price  th*^ 
city  was  to  pay  was  $0.85  a  net  ton  alongside  the  dock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  on  the  New  York  side? 

Mr.  Atwell.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  or  any  other  borough 
in  New  York;  the  city  of  New  York  to  provide  all  docking  facili- 
ties. I  was  to  hoist  the  coal,  put  it  on  trucks,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  coal  cellars  of  New  York.  They  are  known  as  coal  cellars. 
Dealers  sell  in  small  lots  to  the  poor.  My  price  was  $1.50  and  the 
price  was  $6.85  at  the  dock,  makmg  the  price  $8.35  delivered  in  the 
coal  cellar.  The  Federal  coal  administrator  allows  the  coal  cellar 
$'2  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  makes  it  $10.35? 

Mr.  Atv\'ell.  $10.35  puts  it  in  bags  and  delivei*s  it  to  the  poor.  If 
the  poor  want  it  carried  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the  tenement  they  pay 
10  cents  additional  per  100. 

Senator  Kenyon.  WTiat  does  he  charge  for  that  out  in  the  street? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Last  winter  in  all  the  cold  and  storms  the  poor  cam« 
to  the  cellar  with  their  dish  pans  and  bags,  and  that  coal  cellar  dealer 
charged  the  same  price  as  though  he  had  delivered  it  upstairs  for 
them.  That  was  the  condition  that  Mayor  Hylan  tried  to  improve, 
and  he  was  really  sincei^e  in  trying  to  get  coal  to  the  poor  cheaper 
last  year. 
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Senator  Kenton.  As  it  was  delivered  last  j^ear,  what  would  the 
poor  pay  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  They  paid  70  cents  a  hundred,  or  $14  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenton.  Under  this  plan  that  you  have  outlined,  what 
would  they  have  paid? 

Mr.  Atweul.  $10.35. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  gave  us  one  figure  for  the  hundred  pounds 
and  the  other  for  the  ton  f 

Mr.  Atwell.  You  can  figure  it  out,  53^  cents  a  hundred,  or  $10.35 
a  ton. 

Senator  E^enton.  17  or  18  cents  a  hundred  less  if  your  plan  had 
been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes.  If  the  Fuel  Administration  had  given  coal  to 
the  mayor's  war  board. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  poor  people 
paid,  on  that  300,000  tons,  17  cents  per  ton  more? 

Mr.  Atwell.  $2  a  ton  more  they  paid.  Now  that  is  only  delivered 
on  the  sidewalk  to  the  poor.  It  is  $2  per  ton  more  carried  upstairs. 
It  is  10  cents  a  bag,  20  bags  to  the  ton,  $2. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  did  you  not  carry  that  out?  What  was 
the  objection? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  objection  was.  The  mayor's 
war  board  of  the  city  of  Isew  York  appropriated  $300,000  and  gave 
it  to  the  commissioner  of  markets,  and  he  put  it  into  the  bank  to  ouy 
coal  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  could  not  buy  a  ton  of  coal. 
He  could  not  get  a  ton  of  coal.  He  went  down  to  Pottsville,  Scran- 
ton,  and  other  places,  and  he  could  not  get  a  ton  of  coal  for  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  except  that  I  was 
called  in  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  mayor's  city  chamberlain,  and  he  said, 
I  think,  "  There  was  a  coal  dealer  in  here  that  wants  to  give  us  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  the  mayor's  object  is  to  store  this 
coal  on  city  property  until  it  snows  and  gets  very  cold,  and  then  we 
will  start  delivering."  He  said,  "How  much  will  you  charge  for 
hoisting  that  coal  and  putting  it  on  the  dock?  and  we  will  build  a 
fence  around  it  and  put  a  watchman  on  that."  I  said,  "  75  cents  a 
ton;  that  is  for  hoisting  it  and  piling  it."  A  couple  of  weeks  after- 
wards I  got  a  notice  that  they  could  not  get  the  coal.  Nothing  else 
came  of  tne  proposition  until  one  day  Mr.  Johnson  sent  for  me  and 
showed  me  this  paper,  and  he  said,  "  Look  this  over  and  read  it  and 
see  what  you  think  of  it,  and  come  back  and  tell  me  if  the  city  of 
Xew  York  will  have  to  appropriate  $450,000  and  give  the  coal  dealers 
$1.50  a  ton  to  help  the  poor  out,"  and  he  said,  "  If  you  think  coal  can 
be  delivered  for  $10  a  ton  to  the  poor  come  back  and  let  me  know." 
Here  is  the  paper. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  329. 

ConfideDtial. 

October  8,  1918. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mayor  Hylan  ask  the  board  of  estimates  and 
apportionment  to  grant  a  special  appropriation  of  $450,000,  to  be  placed  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  mayor's  war  board  of  food  and  fuel  control  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  poor  of  New  York  who  can  only 
buy  in  small  lots  to  a  price  of  50  cents  per  100-pound  bag.  The  plan  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Cook,  the  Federal  fuel  administrator  of  New  York  State,  Is  based 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  proper  municipal  function  for  the  city  to  provide 
means  whereby  the  purchasers  of  coal  in  small  lots  shall  be  put  on  a  footinf^ 
with  those  who  are  able  to  buy  and  store  fuel  in  lots  of  one  or  more  tons  at 
a  time. 

This  desirable  result  might  be  achieved  if  the  city  could  successfully  and 
economically  organize  and  maintain  coal  distribution  system  that  would  supply 
the  2,500  coal  cellars  of  the  city.  To  do  this  would  necessitate  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  a  year-round  organization  and  plant,  the  cost  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  at  this  time.  The  plan  which  the  mayor  has 
under  consideration  involves  the  making  of  a  subsidy  contract  with  the  coal 
peddlers  and  cellar  dealers  of  New  York  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the 
cellar  dealers  distributing  coal  In  hundred-pound  lots  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
50  cents  per  100-pound  bag,  or  $10  a  ton,  the  city  will.  In  effect,  pay  $1.50  per 
ton  of  the  cost  of  handling  and  distributing  between  the  coal  yard  and  the 
kitchen  of  the  consumer.  A  necessary  feature  of  this  plan  will  be  the  require- 
ment by  Mr.  Cook  that  the  yard  dealers  shall  make  a  reduction  of  50  cents 
per  ton  in  peddler  coal. 

Anyone  to-day  may  buy  a  ton  of  chestnut  coal  and  have  It  delivered  in  hw 
cellar  at  an  average  price  of  $9.30.  It  would  cost  the  cellar  dealer  the  same 
price  delivered  in  his  cellar,  but  the  custom  of  the  trade  has  been  for  the 
cellar  dealer  to  buy  his  coal  through  coal  peddlers,  who  charge  from  $1  to 
$1.50  a  ton  for  their  part  of  the  distribution.  The  coal  peddler  pays  $8.55  a 
ton  and  charges  the  cellar  men  an  average  price  of  $1.25  a  ton.  which  make» 
the  cost  of  coal  delivered  to  the  cellar  men,  $9.80  a  ton.  A  cellar  man  operates 
with  one  or  two  helpers  and  has  the  extra  work  of  parceling,  weighing  out  the 
coal,  and  delivering  it  in  100-pound  lots.  For  this  he  receives  an  average 
margin  of  $2.20  per  ton,  charging  60  cents  per  100-pound  bag  or  $12  per  net 
ton  for  coal  delivered  at  the  cellar.  An  additional  charge  of  10  cents  per  100- 
pound  bag  is  made  for  coal  carried  upstairs  to  apartments  In  the  neighborhood. 
The  average  profit  per  bag  to  the  cellar  man,  therefore.  Is  about  11  cents  per 
bag  of  100  pounds.  This,  while  in  keeping  with  the  high  cost  of  otner  neces- 
saries of  life  at  these  times,  makes  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  so  high 
as  to  constitute  a  hardship. 

Briefly  stated,  therefore,  the  plan  under  consideration  by  the  mayor  and  Mr. 
Cook,  the  State  fuel  administrator,  is  that  the  city  as  a  third  party  shall  make 
a  contract  with  responsible  representatives  of  the  peddler  trade  which  will 
insure,  by  intelligent  coordination  of  every  available  resource,  the  delivery  of 
coal  to  small  consumers  throughout  the  city  at  a  price  and  with  a  certainty 
of  delivery  that  will  prevent,  so  far  as  may  be  humanly  possible,  the  suffering 
which  has  existed  in  the  past  through  an  uncontrolled  and  more  or  less  irre- 
sponsible means  of  meeting  the  people's  needs. 

The  distribution  of  the  entire  allotment  of  coal  to  the  State  and  city  of  New 
York  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State  fuel  administrator,  and  there  has 
already  been  set  aside  for  dally  distribution  to  the  peddler  trade  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  trade — 25.000  tons  a  week— 
which  ilr.  Cook  estimates  will  be  ample  for  the  demands  of  this  trade.  If  it 
should  be  found  necessary,  Mr.  Cook  will  Increase  this  allotment 

Mr.  Cook  says  that  he  will  arrange  for  the  representatives  of  the  peddlers 
and  cellar  dealers  to  make  the  deal  with  the  city  and  practically  guarantees 
their  bona  fides. 

Mr.  Atweu..  Just  read  that.    It  explains  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  know  why  they  could  not  get  the 
coal? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No.  I  met  Mr.  Cooke  once  on  the  street;  he  treated 
me  very  nicely ;  and  I  met  him  in  the  mayor's  office.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  him.  He  said  that  I  had  done  a  lot  of  good,  but  I  did 
not  get  any  coal.    I  did  not  get  the  handling  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  you  were  never  able  to  get  the  coal 
for  delivery  ? 
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Mr.  Atwell.  The  mayor's  war  board  claimed  that  they  could  not 
buy  the  coal  from  anybody,  and  they  had  the  money  to  buy. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  you  told  by  the  fuel  administrator  that 
Tou  could  not  do  it  if  they  did  buy  it? 

Mr.  Atwell.  That  is  another  proposition.  This  is  a  new  proposi- 
tion. The  other  two  fell  through  because  we  could  not  get  the  coal  to 
deliver. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  anything  further  you  can  tell  us? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  told  him  coal  could 
be  delivered  to  the  poor  in  the  city  for  $10  a  ton.  He  said,  "  What  is 
your  plan  ? "  I  had  these  figures  to  go  by.  Coal  is  bought  and 
paid  tor  alongside  the  docic  at  $6.85  a  ton  by  all  of  the  dock  dealers 
m  New  York.  Now,  there  is  a  man  called  the  coal  peddler.  He 
comes  down  to  the  coal  dealer  and  brings  his  wagon  there  and  he 
gets  2  or  3  tons  of  coal.  The  coal  peddler  pays  $8.55.  You  see,  they 
pay  $6.85  and  sell  it  to  the  peddler  for  $8.55.  Now,  he  gets  $1.50 
for  taking  that  coal  from  the  coal  dealer  to  the  coal  cellar.  The  coal 
dealer  gets  $1.50  a  ton  for  hoistinsr  it  from  the  barge  into  his  wagon. 
He  then  delivers  it  down  into  the  coal  cellar  underneath  the  tene- 
ment house,  and  that  coal  cellar  is  allowed  $2  a  ton  to  put  that  in 
bags  and  deliver  it  to  the  poor.  If  he  carries  it  upstairs,  he  is 
allowed  $2  a  ton  more. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  allowed?    Is  that  a  Federal  regulation? 

Mr.  AniTXL.  Yes,  that  is  a  Federal  regulation. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  it  makes  the  follow  upstairs  pay  what? 

Mr.  Atwell.  It  makes  the  cost  $6.85  a  ton,  $8.55  delivered  to  the 
cellar. 

Senator  Kenton.  Under  your  plan? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No  ;  under  the  old  plan.  Now  they  wanted  to  know 
how  we  could  make  it  cost  $10.    I  said  to  get  the  coal  in  at  the  dock. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  wanted  to  make  it  cost  $10? 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  mayor.  It  cost  $14.68  to  the  poor  and  the 
mayor's  war  board.  So  I  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
price  was  to  eliminate  one  or  two  of  the  handlings  of  coal  that 
could  be  eliminated  by  cutting  out  the  cellar  men,  collecting  it  at  the 
dock  and  putting  in  bags  and  delivering  it  in  bags  to  certain  stations, 
and  you  could  make  it  cost  less.  You  could  make  it  cost  $100  if  you 
handled  it  often  enough. 

Senator  Vakdaman.  Whom  is  this  communication  from? 

Mr.  Atwell.  It  is  from  somebody  to  Al  Johnson,  the  city  chamber- 
lain, and  it  does  not  give  his  name 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  is  he?    Nobody  signs  it. 

Mr.  Atwell.  No.  That  is  a  memorandum  which  he  gave  me  to 
look  over. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  gave  you  this  memorandum? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Mr.  Albert  Johnson,  the  city  chamberlain. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Atwell.  He  said  that  was  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator.  He  wantciithe  city  of  New  York  to 
pay  $1.50  a  ton.  Mr.  Albert  Johnson,  the  city  chamberlain,  handed 
me  this  paper  and  asked  me  to  look  it  over  and  see  what  I  thought  of 
it  and  ir  I  could  make  a  proposition  to  him  for  the  handling  of  this 
coal  if  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  allotted  it  to  me,  and  sell  it  to 
the  poor  of  New  York  at  $10  a  ton. 
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Senator  Kbnyon.  What  did  he  say  this  paper  was? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Oh,  he  handed  me  this  paper  and  asked  me  to  take  it 
home  and  keepit.  And  I  told  Mr.  Johnson  I  was  told  to  appear  here, 
and  I  said,  "  Will  I  bring  the  paper  ?  "    And  he  said,  "  Yes." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  that  purport  to  be  some  plan  of  the  fuel 
administrator? 

Mr,  Atwell.  In  this  letter  it  says  it  is  the  plan. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  anything  further  you  can  tell  us 
about  it? 

Mr.  Atwell.  That  is  all  I  can  say,  that  my  plan  was  to  take  and 
handle  it  in  that  way  and  to  deliver  coal  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  at  45  cents  a  hundredweight,  if  they  would  call  for  it  the 
same  as  if  at  the  coal  cellar. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  any  idea  why  you  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  that? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes;  I  will  tell  you  in  a  second.  It  was  55  cents  if 
I  carried  it  upstairs,  and  70  cents  they  are  charging  now. 

Now,  after  seeing  Mr.  Johnson  and  saying  that  this  could  be  done, 
he  told  me  to  see  Mr.  Cooke,  Federal  fuel  administrator.  He  asked 
me  what  my  plan  consisted  of  and  I  told  him  about  eliminating  this 
coal  cellar.  After  he  thought  it  over  a  minute  he  wrote  out  a  memo- 
randum on  a  piece  of  paper  and  he  said :  "You  do  this.  Think  it  over 
and  see  if  you  can  not  work  it  out.  We  want  the  coal  distributed 
through  the  same  channels  as  it  is  being  distributed  at  the  present 
time."  That  meant  that  I  would  have  to  establish  2,500  coal  cellars 
with  2,500  men  to  take  care  of  them.  He  said,  "  Yes ;  that  is  what  vou 
have  to  do."  I  said,  "  It  can  not  be  done."  So  that  the  mayor  as^ed 
the  Federal  fuel  administrator  to  meet  him  at  his  office  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself.  I  told  Mr.  Cooke  that  I  could  not  have 
2,500  coal  cellars.  That  was  not  my  plan.  My  plan  was  to  do  away 
with  the  coal  cellars.  The  mayor  said,  "Why  don't  you  let  him 
try  one  or  two  stations?  We  have  got  lots  of  vacant  property 
around  the  city  of  New  York.  We  will  start  in  with  one  or  two.  He 
said,  "  No ;  that  would  be  discriminating.  One  man  would  be  buying 
coal  cheaper  than  the  other,"  and  he  said  he  would  not  stand  for  it 
and  he  turned  to  me,  and  he  said,  "  Can  it  be  done? "  and  I  said  it 
could  not  be  done  his  way,  which  I  explained  to  him.  He  wanted  me 
to  deliver  the  coal  through  the  same  channels  it  goes  through  now, 
bring  it  to  the  dock,  put  it  on  the  dock,  and  put  it  in  the  coal  cellar, 
take  it  out  of  the  coal  cellar,  and  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  tenement 
house.  That  is  what  costs  money.  I  wanted  to  do  away  with  one  or 
two  handlings,  and  give  the  poor  the  benefit  of  the  price. 

Senator  ESnyon.  Could  you  have  done  that  with  one  center  for  dis- 
tribution? 

Mr.  Atvvell.  The  city  of  New  York  was  furnishing  the  dock  and 
the  property  to  do  it  with. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Storing  it  on  this  vacant  property,  could  you 
cover  the  whole  city  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  We  had  different  places.  We  located  the  piers  and 
the  bulkheads  and  the  vacant  property,  and  we  had  it  all  worked  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  did  have  a  plan  whereby  you  could 
cover  the  whole  city  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  whole  city  and  the  boroughs.  Not  only  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Some  objection  was  made,  as  I  remember,  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  testimony,  because  you  could  not  reach  all  parts? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No;  he  wanted  2,500 coal  cellars  started  in  one  night, 
and  start  delivering  coal  the  next  morning  out  of  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  After  you  had  that  talk  with  him,  did  any  coal 
distributor  or  dealer  offer  to  deliver  at  a  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  As  soon  as  it  came  out  in  the  newspapers  that  I  was 
to  deliver  coal  at  45  cents  a  bag,  the  newspapers  said  I  was  to  make 
$125,000  a  week,  and  then  Burns  Bros,  sent  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany down  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  and  he  told  him  that  he  would  deliver 
for  43  cents,  and  then  when  I  met  the  fuel  administrator  in  the 
mayor's  office  he  said  that  if  I  did  not  get  the  job  I  had  done  some 
^ood  for  the  poor,  for  they  would  get  their  coal  for  43  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight. He  said,  "  Yes ;  you  have  done  a  lot,"  and  I  said,  "  They 
won't  get  the  coal,"  and  they  did  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  did  not  get  the  contract? 

Mr.  Atwell.  They  did  not  deliver  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  were  to  deliver  it  at  45  cents? 

Mr.  Atwell.  45,  50,  atid  55  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  could  not  have  made  $125,000  a  week? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No,  sir ;  but  if  I  did  make  $125,000  a  week,  how  much 
would  they  make  at  70  a  bag? 

Mr.  AiJ>EN.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  of  Mr.  Atwell? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ai/DEN.  What  is  your  business?     • 

Mr.  Atwell.  Truckman. 

Mr.  Au)EN.  Have  you  ever  delivered  coal  before? 

Mr.  Atwtxl.  Well,  I  just  made  Mr.  Burns  a  proposition  to  deliver 
10^000  tons  of  coal  to  telephone  companies  of  New  York  from  a  cer- 
tam  station  in  New  York  for  $1.10  a  ton,  and  I  did  not  get  the  job 
because  somebody  else  beat  the  price. 

Mr.  Alden.  Will  you  answer  the  question?  Did  you  ever  deliver 
coal  before? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  have  been  in  the  business  of  distributing  coal? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Coal  and  broken  stone. 

^fr.  Alden.  Doing  it  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alden.  Have  you  ever  distributed  coal  among  the  tenement 
houses? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  was  not  to  distribute  the  coal  to  tenement  houses. 
I  was  to  deliver  it  to  coal  cellars — that  was  the  original  agreement — 
at  $1.50. 

Mr.  Alden.  As  I  understand,  there  never  was  any  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Atwell.  No. 

Mr.  Alden.  But  you  have  never  delivered  among  these  tenements? 

Mr.  Atwell.  In  1-ton  lots? 

Mr.  Alden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atwell.  No. 

Mr.  Alden.  Have  you  ever  delivered  to  these  coal  cellars? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No;  nor  peddlers  either. 

Mr.  Alden.  So  this  was  an  experiment  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No;  I  deliver  coal  for  Burns  Bros. 
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Mr.  Alden.  To  the  tenement  houses? 

Mr.  Atwtxl.  My  automobile  trucks  delivered  coal  for  Burns  Bros, 
wherever  they  said.     I  did  not  follow  the  trucks. 

Mr.  Ali>en.  Let  me  understand  you,  Mr.  Atwell.  Were  you  to 
deliver  coal  to  these  different  dealers  in  these  cellars? 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  peddler  is  the  man  who  delivers  the  coal  to  the 
cellar.     I  was  to  take  his  place  and  deliver  the  coal  to  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  were  not  to  cut  out  the  peddler? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  was  not  to  cut  out  the  peddler. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  were  to  deliver  from  the  docks  to  the  cellar? 

Mr.  Atvvell.  Yes:  at  $1.50,  in  5-ton  lots. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  were  not  to  deliver  to  tenants  in  these  large  tene- 
ment buildings? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No. 

Mr.  Alden.  There  would  have  to  be  some  one  down  there  to  buy? 

Mr.  Atwell.  There  is  alwavs  somebodv  in  the  coal  cellar. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  you  were  going  to- — I  understood  you  to  say 
that  these  cellar  dealers  were  to  come  to  you  to  get  coal? 

Mr.  Atwt:ll.  No. 

Mr.  Alden.  You  were  going  to  deliver  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes;  that  was  the  original  proposition,  300,000  ton^ 
of  coal  to  be  bought  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  delivered  to  the 
coal  cellars  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  is  where  my  price  of 
$1.50  a  ton  came  in  on  the  other  proposition,  where  coal  was  to  be 
sold  to  the  poor.  I  was  to  'get  that  for  $6.85  a  ton,  and  I  was  to  be 
allowed  $3.15,  making  a  total  of  $10  a  ton  for  bagging  that  coal  and 
delivering  it  to  the  poor  in  100-pound  lots. 

Mr.  Alden.  And  m  that  event  you  delivered  to  the  house? 

Mr.  Atvvell.  I  was  to  take  that  coal  in  100-pound  bags  and  then 
put  it  on  platform  trucks,  and  with  100  bags  go  to  a  certain 
block  in  New  York  where  they  needed  coal,  and  have  it  distributed. 
I  was  not  to  send  a  truck  with  one  bag  of  coal. 

Mr.  Alden.  They  would  come  to  the  different  depots  and  get  coal 
in  these  bags,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No;  I  was  to  put  it  on  the  trucks,  load  it  in  bags 
and  deliver  100  bags  at  a  time  in  a  block.  In  some  blocks  there  are 
1,000  families,  and  I  would  get  rid  of  it  easily  enough. 

Mr.  Alden.  Were  you  to  take  it  upstairs? 

Mr.  Atwell.  For  an  additional  5  cents,  making  55  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Alden.  In  other  words,  you  thought  you  could  do  it  cheaper 
than  it  is  being  done  now? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  did  not  think  it — I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Alden.  How  many  conferences  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Cooke? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Two. 

Mr.  Alden.  In  his  office?    . 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  called  once  to  tell  him  of  my  plan,  and  then  he  gave 
me  a  plan  to  work  out,  and  I  came  back  and  told  him  his  plan  could 
not  be  worked  out  if  he  wanted  to  sell  coal  cheaper  than  it  was  sold 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Alden.  His  plan  contemplated  the  distribution  of  coal  throu^ 
the  same  channels  through  which  it  has  been  done  for  years,  and 
you  wanted  to  do  it  in  a  new  way  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  A  practical  way. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  TUe  new  way  was  giving  to  the  poor  people, 
the  people  who  needed  it,  the  price  that  the  peddler  had  not  been 
able  to  give  ? 

Mr.  A-n^^ELL.  Reducing  the  price  $1  a  ton,  and  in  some  cases  $6. 
Coal  costs  $6.85  alongside  the  dock,  and  it  costs  $8  to  deliver  it  to  the 
poor;  and  don't  you  think  there  is  something  wrong  when  it  costs 
that  amount  of  money  to  delivei^  100  pounds  of  coal  to  the  poor? 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  does  not  sound  like  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  me. 

Mr.  Alden.  When  you  called  to  see  Mr.  Cooke  the  second  time, 
did  you  not  say  to  him  substantially  this.  Mr.  Cooke  said,  "  Mr.  At- 
well,  what  is  your  answer?"  And  you  replied,  ^'The  answer  is,  it 
can  not  be  done." 

Mr.  Atavell.  That  is  all  right.    '  It  can  not  be  done  his  way.' 

Mr.  Ajlden.  He  said,  "  What  is  the  reason?"  You  said,  " I  can  not 
get  the  equipment  and  I  can  not  deliver  to  2,500  cellars  throughout 
the  city.  My  understanding  with  the  city  was  that  I  was  to  take 
this  coal  somewhere  from  the  dock  and  put  it  on  city  property  at 
certain  points  within  the  city  and  that  the  people  would  come  for  it." 

Mr.  Atweix.  At  45  cents  jthey  were  to  come  for  it. 

Mr.  AxDEN.  And  did  not  Mr.  Cooke  say,  "  You  would  not  expect 
anybody  on  the  upper  East  Side  to  send  one  of  their  children  or  one 
of  the  old  people  down  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  abutment  for  a  100- 
pound  bag  of  coal  to  save  10  cents?  " 

Mr.  Atwell.  We  were  going  to  l\ave  a  station  up  at  that  point. 
Th^  would  not  have  to  walk  farther  than  now. 

Mr.  Alden.  Did  not  Mr.  Cooke  say  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No  ;  I  told  him  that  I  would  deliver  it  for  45  cents, 
but  he  replied  that  they  did  not  want  it  that  way.  He  said,  "We 
want  them  to  go  to  the  regular  established  coal  cellar,  where  they 
know  where  it  is." 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Atwell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wahriner.  While  waiting  for  Senator  Beed,  may  I  have  your 
permission  to  introduce  a  table  showing  actual  shipments  of  the  an- 
thracite industry  ?  There  has  been  an  impression — at  least  there  was 
an  impression — that  the  coal  shortage  has  been  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  companies  to  produce.  I  wish  to  present  a  statement  showing  the 
actual  production. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  fol- 
lows:) 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Exhibit  No.  330,  produced  by  the  witness,  will 
vou  state  what  it  is,  Mr.  Warriner? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Tthis  is  a  statement  complied  by  the  statistical  bu- 
reau of  the  anthracite  operators  showing  Uie  shipment  of  anthracite 
coal  by  railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917, 
and  for  10  months  in  1918.  It  shows  for  the  year  1914  a  weekly 
average  shipment  of  1,314,281  tons.  In  the  year  1915  a  weekly 
average  shipment  of  1,271,579  tons.  Jn  the  year  1916, 1,295,700  tons. 
In  the  year  1917,  1,482,333  tons  and  for  the  10  months  of  the  year 
1918  a  weekly  average  of  1,516,366  tons.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  may  say 
so,  Senator,  that  this  answers  by  exact  statistics  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  anthracite  tonnage  is  shrinking,  in  spite  of  a  loss  of 
approximately  30,000  to  35,000  men.  The  production  of  anthracite 
coal  by  the  anthracite  operators  has  shown  during  the  year  1917 
and  so  far  during  the  10  months  of  1918,  a  considerable  and  actual 
increase  in  shipment  to  the  consuming  public  over  the  prewar  period. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  here  to  be  heard} 

Mr.  AiDEN.  Mr.  Neale  has  been  asked  to  produce  some  paper. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record:) 

Exhibit  No.  331. 


Anthracite  shipments. 


Total. 

Culm  bank. 

Percentage 
of  total. 

MIS 

60,060,628 
68,342,601 
67,883,776 
67,376,364 
77,133,305 
38,688,466 

2,023,740 
1,681,227 
2,457,392 
2,735,480 
5,368,478 
3,431,016 

2.08 

1914 

2.40 

1915 

8.62 

me 

4.06 

1W7 

6.06 

D«c«mber.  1W7.  to  and  incladlns  May,  1918 

8.87 

The  shipments  during  1917  were  larger  than  the  shipments  during  1916  by 
^,756,941  tons,  which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent. 

This  increase  was  made  in  spite  of  a  much  depleted  and  constantly  depleting 
labor  supply  and  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  materials  of  every  Itind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  you  explain  Exhibit  No.  831  ? 

Mr.  NEAI4E.  It  is  a  statement  of  anthracite  coal  shipments  for  the 
years  1913, 1914, 1915, 1916,  and  1917,  and  up  to  and  including  May, 
1918. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  else  have  you? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  have  another  table. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  332. . 

Anthracite  tonnage. 

Tons. 

Jan,  1, 1918,  to  and  including  Oct  31,  1^18 65,636,999 

Jan.  1, 1917,  to  and  including  Oct  31,  1917 64,889,047 

Increase  of  1918  over  1917 747, 952 

Apr.  1,  1918,  to  and  Including  Oct  31,  1918 46,909,  757 

Apr.  1, 1917,  to  and  including  Oct  31,  1917_ 46.  780,815 

Increase  of  1918  over  1917 128, 942 
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Mr.  Neale.  This  shows  the  anthracite  tonnage  January  1,  1918^ 
to  and  including  October  31,  1918,  and  for  the  same  months  during 
the  year  1917,  so  that  the  first  10  months  of  last  year  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  first  10  months  of  this  year. 

Exhibit  333  is  a  list  of  the  shareholders  of  the  various  companies 
in  which  I  am  interested,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
correct  my  testimony  of  the  last  date  on  which  I  was  on  the  stand, 
in  which  I  said  I  was  a  shareholder  of  the  Temple  Coal  Co.  I  find 
that  my  name  is  not  on  the  books  as  a  stockholder. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  not  a  stockholder'? 

Mr.  Neale.  I  am  not  a  stockholder. 

(The  paper  last  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  333. 

BUCK  BUN. 

J.  L.  Kemmerer,  E.  E.  Loomis,  T.  M.  Rlghter  ( estate )»  J.  H.  Brooks,  W.  R. 
Wilson  (estate),  James  H.  CoUier,  M.  S  HolUster,  H.  B.  McKee,  M.  D.  McKee 
(estate),  S.  B.  Thome,  James  B.  Neale. 

Preferred  stockhold^s :  A.  McCJormlck,  O.  D.  Pratt,  Howell  Harris,  E.  HoweU, 
EH  Harris,  William  Scranton  (estate). 

DABKWATEB. 

James  H.  Collier,  E.  Warren,  E.  E.  Loomis,  C.  P.  Walker  (estate),  P.  S. 
Pearsall,  W.  R.  Wilson  (estate),  O.  Presto!i,  C.  J.  Langdon  (estate),  J.  ll  Kem- 
merer, A.  L.  Kemmerer  (estate),  E.  Clieney  (estate) »  E.  C.  Thorne,  J.  Ck)nwa), 
S.  Thorne,  Jr. 

Preferred  shareholders:  S.  B.  Thorne,  James  B.  Neale.  James  H.  CJoHler; 
S.  B.  Thorne  and  James  B.  Neale,  trustees. 

SONMAN. 

Madeira  Hill  &  CJo.,  E.  Bailey,  J.  Bailey,  V.  C.  McOrmlck,  E.  E.  Loomis,. 
James  H.  Collier,  S.  B.  Thorne,  James  B.  Neale. 

CANMOBE. 

Canadian  Anthracite  CJoal  Co.,  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  A.  Stewart,  O.  H.  In- 
gram (estate),  J.  G.  Thorp,  S.  B.  Thorne,  James  B.  Neale. 

LOCUST  DALE. 

S.  B.  Thorne,  James  B.  Neale ;  Thorne,  Neale  &  Ck). 

Common  shareholders :  J.  J.  Ferranto,  M.  A.  Donahoe,  L.  T.  Bliss,  R.  G.  GabeU 
J.  F.  Foster,  S.  D.  Hall,  James  H.  Collier,  V.  C.  McCormick,  C.  E.  Fernberg, 
J.  L.  Kemmerer,  E.  J.  McGInnls,  W.  T.  Steadman,  M.  Davis,  G.  K.  Thorne,  H.  V. 
S.  Thorne,  C.  F.  Randolph,  F.  H.  Hemelrlght,  S.  B.  Thorne,  James  B.  Neale. 

Preferred  stockholders:  J.  M.  Emery,  E.  J.  Langdon  (estate),  W.  S.  Stead- 
man,  S.  D.  Hall,  J.  L.  Hall,  E.  E.  Loomis,  J.  Thorne,  M.  S.  Kemmerer  (guard- 
Ian),  P.  A.  Hllferty,  K.  B.  Hay,  G.  S.  Hay,  M.  McDevltt,  L.  T.  Bliss,  jr.,  B. 
Gabel,  R.  McManagle.  J.  R.  Kephart,  E.  Thorne,  S.  Thorne  (estate),  S.  Thome» 
Jr.,  W.  V.  S.  Thorne,  F.  H.  Hemelrlght. 

Senator  Eeed  asked  me  to  bring  in  the  wage  agreement. 
(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Exhibit  No.  334. 

Award  of  the  Anthracite  ('oal  Strike  (Commission  and  Subset i^ent  Agree- 
ments, May,  1916. 

award  of  commission,  1903. 

I.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
over  and  above  the  rates  paid  in  the  month  of  April,  1902,  be  paid  to  all 
contract  miners  for  cutting  coal,  yardage,  and  other  work  for  which  standard 
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rates  or  allowances  existed  at  that  time,  from  and  after  November  1,  1002, 
and  during  the  life  of  this  award;  and  also  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
such  contract  miners  as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902.  The  amount 
of  increase  under  the  award  due  for  worlc  done  between  November  1,  1902, 
and  April  1, 1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903. 

II,  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  engineers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  hoisting  water  shall  liave  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earn- 
ings between  November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
June  1,  1^03;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives 
of  such  employees  as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902;  and  from  and 
after  April  1,  1903,  and  during  the  life  of  the  award,  they  shall  have  eight-hour 
shifts,  with  the  same  pay  which  was  effective  in  April,  1902;  and  where  they 
are  now  working  eight-hour  shifts,  the  eight-hour  shifts  shall  be  continued, 
and  those  engineers  shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  the  wages  which 
were  effective  in  the  several  positions  in  April,  1902. 

Hoisting  engineers  and  other  engineers  and  pump  men,  other  than  those 
employed  in  hoisting  water,  who  are  employed  in  positions  which  are  manned 
continuously,  shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between 
November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903; 
and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  em- 
ployees as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902 ;  and  from  and  after  April  1, 
1903,  and  during  the  life  of  the  award,  they  shall  have  an  Increase  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  rates  of  wages  which  were  effective  in  the  several  positions  in 
April,  1902;  and  in  addition  they  shall  be  relieved  from  duty  on  Sundays, 
without  loss  of  pay,  by  a  man  provided  by  the  employer  to  relieve  them  during 
the  hours  of  the  day  shift. 

The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  firemen  shall  have  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between  November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903, 
to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
the  legal  r^resentatives  of  such  employees  as  may  have  died  since  November  1, 
1902;  and  from  and  after  April  1,  1903,  and  during  the  life  of  the  award  they 
shall  have  eight-hour  shifts,  with  the  same  wages  per  day,  week,  or  month 
as  were  paid  in  each  position  in  April,  1902. 

The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  all  employees  or  company  men, 
other  than  those  for  whom  the  commission  makes  special  awards,  be  paid  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between  November  1,  1902,  and  April 
1, 1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903 ;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employees  as  may  have  died  since  November 
1,  1902;  and  that  from  and  after  April  1,  1903,  and  during  the  life  of  this 
award,  they  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  9-hour  day,  receiving  therefor  the 
same  wages  as  were  paid  in  April,  1902,  for  a  10-hour  day.  Overtime  in  excess 
of  aiae  hours  in  any  day  to  be  paid  at  a  proportional  rate  per  hour. 

III.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  during  the  life  of  this  award 
the  present  methods  of  payment  for  coal  mined  shall  be  adhered  to,  unless 
changed  by  mutual  agreement. 

IV.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  any  difficulty  or  disagree- 
meat  arising  under  this  award,  either  as  to  its  interpretation  or  application, 
or  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  emi)loyers  and  employed, 
which  can  not  be  settled  or  adjusted  by  consultation  between  the  superin- 
tendent or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines  and  the  miner  or  minei*s  directly 
interested,  or  is  of  a  scope  too  large  to  be  settled  or  adjusted,  shall  be  referred 
to  a  permanent  joint  committee,  to  be  called  a  board  of  conciliation,  to  consist 
of  six  persons,  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided.  That  is  to  say:  If  there 
aball  be  a  division  of  the  whole  region  into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  shall  exist  an  organization  representing  a  majority  of  the  mine  workers 
of  such  district,  one  of  said  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of 
said  organizations,  and  three  other  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the  operators, 
the  operators  in  each  of  said  districts  appointing  one  person. 

The  board  of  conciliation  thus  constituted  shall  take  up  and  consider  any 
question  referred  to  it  as  aforesaid,  hearing  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
and  such  evidence  as  may  be  laid  before  it  by  either  party ;  and  any  award 
made  by  a  majority  of  such  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
all  parties.  If,  however,  the  said  board  is  unable  to  decide  any  question  sub- 
mitted, or  point  related  thereto,  that  question  or  point  shall  be  referred  to  an 
umpire,  to  be  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  said  board,  by  one  of  the  circuit 
jndges  of  the  third  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  whoee  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  in  the  premises. 
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The  membership  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  complete,  either  the 
operators'  or  miners'  organization  having  the  right,  at  any  time  when  a  con- 
troversy is  not  pending,  to  change  their  representation  thereon. 

At  all  hearings  before  said  board  the  parties  may  be  represented  by  such 
l)erson  or  persons  as  they  may  respectively  select. 

No  suspension  of  work  shall  take  place,  by  lockout  or  strike,  pending  the 
adjudication  of  any  matter  so  taken  up  for  adjustment. 

V.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  whenever  requested  by  a 
majority  of  the  contract  miners  of  any  colliery,  checkwelghmen  or  check 
docking  bosses,  or  both,  shall  be  employed.  The  wages  of  said  checkwelghmen 
and  check  docking  bosses  shall  be  fixed,  collected,  and  paid  by  the  miners  in 
such  manner  as  the  said  miners  shall  by  a  majority  vote  elect;  and  when 
requested  by  a  majority  of  said  miners,  the  operators  shall  pay  the  wages  fixed 
for  checkwelghmen  and  check  docking  bosses,  out  of  deductions  made  propor- 
tionately from  the  earnings  of  said  miners,  on  such  basis  as  the  majority  of 
said  miners  shall  determine. 

VI.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  mine  cars  shall  be  distribute*! 
among  miners,  who  are  at  work,  as  uniformly  and  as  equitably  as  possible,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  miners  or  mine  work- 
ers of  any  colliery  or  collieries  to  limit  the  output  of  the  miners  or  to  detract 
from  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  unless  such  limitation  of  output  be  In 
conformity  to  an  agreement  between  an  operator  or  operators,  and  an  organiza- 
tion representing  a  majority  of  said  miners  in  his  or  their  employ. 

VII.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  In  all  cases  where  miners 
are  paid  by  the  car,  the  Increase  awarded  to  the  contract  miners  is  based  upon 
the  cars  In  use,  the  topping  required,  and  the  rates  paid  per  car  which  were  in 
force  on  April  1,  1902.  Any  increase  In  the  size  of  car  or  In  the  topping  re- 
quired shall  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  rate  paid 
per  car. 

VIII.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  the  following  sliding  scale 
of  wages  shall  become  effective  April  1,  1003,  and  shall  affect  all  miners  and 
mine  workers  Included  In  the  awards  of  the  commission : 

The  wages  fixed  in  the  awards  shall  be  the  basis  of  and  the  minimum  under 
the  sliding  scale. 

For  each  increase  of  5  cents  in  the  average  price  of  white  ash  coal  of  siaes 
above  pea  coal,  sold  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Edgewater, 
and  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite  CJoal  Statistics,  above  $4.50  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.,  the  employees  shall  have  an  Increase  of  1  per  cent  in  their  compensation, 
which  shall  continue  until  a  change  In  the  average  price  of  said  coal  works  a 
reduction  or  an  increase  in  said  additional  compensation  hereunder,*  but  the 
rate  of  compensation  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  .that  fixed  In  the  award; 
that  is,  when  the  price  of  said  coal  reaches  $4.55  per  ton  the  compensation  will 
be  Increased  1  per  cent,  to  continue  until  the  price  falls  below  $4.55  per  ton, 
when  the  1  per  cent  Increase  will  cease,  or  until  the  price  reaches  $4.60  per 
ton,  when  an  additional  1  per  cent  will  be  added,  and  so  on. 

These  average  prices  shall  be  computed  monthly  by  an  accountant  or  com- 
missioner named  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  third  Judicial  circuit  of  the 
United  States,  and  paid  by  the  coal  operators  such  compensation  as  the  ap- 
pointing judge  may  fix,  which  compensation  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
operators  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  each  mine. 

In  order  that  the  basis  may  be  laid  for  the  successful  working  of  the  sliding 
scale  provided  herein.  It  Is  also  adjudged  and  awarded  that  all  coal-operating 
companies  file  at  once  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  certi- 
fied statement  of  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  in  each  occupation  known  In 
their  companies  as  they  existed  April  1,  1902. 

IX.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  no  person  shall  be  refused 
employment  or  In  any  way  discriminated  against  on  account  of  membership  or 
nonmembership  in  any  labor  organization;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  or  Interference  with  any  employee  who  is  not  a  member  of 
any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organization. 

X.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  all  contract  miners  be  required 
to  furnish  within  a  reasonable  time  before  each  pay  day  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  money  due  from  them  to  their  laborers,  and  such  sums  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  due  the  contract  miner  and  paid  directly  to  eacb 
laborer  by  the  company.  All  employees  when  paid  shall  be  furnished  with  an 
itemized  statement  of  account 
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XI.  The  commission  adjudges  and  awards  that  the  awards  herein  made  shall 
continue  in  force  until  March  31,  1906,  and  that  any  employee  or  group  of  em- 
ployees violating  any  of  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  reasonable 
discipline  by  the  employer ;  and,  further,  that  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
these  awards,  either  by  employer  or  employees,  shall  not  Invalidate  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof. 

AGtEEMENTS     SL'PPLEMENTAL    TO    THE    A  WARD    OF    THE    ANTHRACITE    COAL    STRIKE 

Commission. 
[Dated  May  7,  1906;  Apr.  29,  1909;  May  20,  1912;  May  5,  1916.] 

AGREEMENT,*  MAY  7,   1U06. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  letters  of  submission  sl^e<l  by  the  undersigned  In  1902, 
"all  questions  at  issue  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own 
employees,  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not,"  were  submitted  to  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  to  decide  as  to  the  same  and  as  to  the 
conditions  of  employment  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own 
employees,  and  the  said  strike  commission,  under  date  of  March  18,  1903, 
duly  made  and  filed  its  award  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  submission,  and 
provided  that  said  award  should  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from 
April  1,  1903,  and  the  said  r>eriod  has  expired. 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  stipulated  between  the  undersigned,  in  their  own  behalf 
and  80  far  as  they  have  powers  to  represent  any  other  parties  in  interest,  that 
the  Slid  award  and  tlie  provisions  thereof,  and  any  action  which  has  been  since 
taken  pursuant  thereto,  either  by  the  conciliation  board  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
extended  and  shall  continue  In  force  for  three  years  from  April  1,  1906,  namely, 
antil  March  31,  1909,  with  like  force  and  effect  as  if  that  had  been  originally 
prescribed  as  its  duration. 

That  work  shall  be  resumed  as  soon  ns  practicable  and  that  all  men  who 
have  not  committed  violence  to  i>erson  or  property  shall  be  reemployed  in  their 
old  positions. 

George  F.  Baeb.  John  Mitchell. 

E.  B.  Thomas.  T.  D.  Nicholi.s. 

W.  H.  TBUESDAI.E.  John  T.  Dempsey. 

David  Wilcox.  W.  H.  Dettery. 

John  B.  Kerb.  John  P.  Gaixagher. 

Morris  Williams.   .  John  Fahy. 
Jos.  L.  Cake. 

agreement  APRIL  29,    1009. 

Whereas  pursuant  to  letters  of  submission  signed  by  the  parties  interested  in 
1902  "all  questions  at  issue  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own 
wnployees,  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not,"  were  submitted  to  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  to  decide  as  to  the  same  and  as  to  "the 
conditions  of  employment  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own  em- 
ployees," and  the  said  Strike  Commission,  under  date  of  March  18,  1903,  duly 
niade  and  filed  its  award  upon  the  subject  matter  of  submission  and  provided 
that  the  said  award  should  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from  April  1,  1903, 
&nd  the  said  period  has  expired. 

And  whereas,  by  agreement  dated  May  7,  1906,  it  was  stipulated  that  **  the 
said  award  and  the  provisions  thereof  and  any  action  which  has  been  since 
taken  pursuant  thereto,  either  by  the  conciliation  board  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
tttended  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from  April  1,  1906,  namely, 
until  March  31,  1909,  with  like  force  and  effect  as  if  that  had  been  originally 
preacrlbed  as  its  duration." 

Now,  therefore,  it  Is  stipulated  between  the  undersigned,  In  their  own  behalf 
and  so  far  as  tJiey  have  power  to  represent  any  other  parties  In  Interest,  that 
the  said  award  and  provisions  thereof  and  any  action  which  has  been  taken 
Ptirsuant  thereto,  either  by  the  conciliation  board  or  by  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  employees,  shall  be  extended 
and  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from  April  1,  1909,  namely,  until 
March  31,  1912,  with  like  force  and  effect  as  if  that  had  been  originally  pre- 
Kribed  as  its  duration. 
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It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows,  viz : 

1.  The  rates  which  shall  be  paid  for  new  work  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
rates  paid  under  the  strike  commission's  award  for  old  work  of  a  similar  kind 
or  character. 

2.  The  arrangement  and  decisions  of  the  conciliation  board  permitting  the 
collection  of  dues  on  company  property  and  the  posting  of  notices  thereon  shall 
continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

3.  An  employee  discharged  for  being  a  member  of  a  union  shall  have  a  right 
to  appeal  his  case  to  the  conciliation  board  fof  final  adjustment. 

4.  Any  dispute  arising  at  a  colliery  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  must 
first  be  taken  up  with  the  mine  foreman  and  superintendent  by  the  employee, 
or  committee  of  employees  directly  interested,  before  It  can  be  taken  up  with 
the  conciliation  board  for  final  adjustment 

5.  The  employers  shall  Issue  pay  statements  designating  the  name  of  the 

company,  the  name  of  employee,  the  colliery  where  employed,  the  half  months 

the  amount  of  wages,  and  the  class  of  work  performed. 

On  behalf  of  the  anthracite  operators: 

Geobgb  F.  Bakb. 

E.  B.  Thomas. 

\V.  H.  TBUESDAI.E. 
L.  F.  LOBEE. 
T.  P.  FOWLEB. 
MOBBIS  WlUJAMS. 

Joseph  L.  Oak£. 
On  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers : 

E.  S.  MCCJOLLOUGH. 
ADAM  RYSCAVAGE. 

John  T.  Dempset. 
John  J.  Watebs. 
Andbew  Matti. 
John  Fahy. 
Geoboe  W.  Habtleht. 

AGBEEMENT  may  20,   1012. 

This  agreement  made  this  20th  day  of  May,  1912,  between  the  imderslgned. 
as  follows : 

1.  That  the  terms  and  condltons  awarded  by  the.  Anthracite  Ck>al  Strike 
Commission  and  supplemented  by  the  agreements  subsequent  thereto  be  con- 
tinued for  a  further  period  of  four  years  ending  March  31,  1916,  except  In  the 
following  particulars,  to  wit: 

(a)  The  contract  rates  and  wage  scales  for  all  employees  shall  be  increased 
10  per  cent  over  and  above  the  contract  rates  and  wage  scales  established  by 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  as  effective  April  1,  1903,.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  sliding  scale  are  by  mutual  consent  abolished. 

(b)  All  contract  miners  and  laborers  when  working  on  consideration  shall 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  rate  paid  company  miners  and  laborers  at  the  mine 
where  the  work  Is  being  performed. 

(c)  There  shall  be  an  equitable  division  of  mine  cars  as  set  forth  In  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  and  the  decisions  of  the 
conciliation  board;  and  further,  the  rates  paid  by  any  contract  miner  to  his 
employees*  shall  not  be  less  than  the  standard  rate  of  that  particular  class 
of  work. 

id)  At  each  mine  there  shall  be  a  grievance  committee  consisting  of  not 
more  than  three  employees,  and  such  committee  shall,  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  take  up  for  adjustment  with  the  proper  ofl)clals  of  the  company 
all  grievances  referred  to  them  by  employees  who  have  first  taken  up  said 
grievance  with  tlie  foreman  and  failed  to  effect  proi)er  settlement  of  the  same. 
It  Is  also  understood  that  the  member  of  the  board  of  conciliation  elected  by 
the  mine  workers*  organization  or  his  representative  may  meet  with  the  mine 
committee  and  company  ofilcials  in  adjusting  disputes.  In  the  event  of  the 
mine  committee  falling  to  a<ljust  with  the  company  ofilcials  any  grievance 
properly  referred  to  theui  lliey  may  refer  the  grievance  to  the  members  of  the 
board  of  conciliation  in  their  district  for  adjustment,  and  In  case  of  their 
failure  to  adjust  the  same  they  shall  refer  the  grievance  to  the  board  of  000- 
dllatlon  for  final  settlement,  as  provided  in  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  and  the  agreements  subsequent  tliereto,  and  whatever  set- 
tlement Is  made  shall  date  from  the  time  the  grievance  Is  raised.     (See  note  1) 
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(e)  Contract  miners  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  check  welghmen  and 
■check  docking  bosses,  as  provided  by  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  and  the  de^sions  of  the  lK)ard  of  conciliation,  and  when  so  em- 
ployed their  rights  shall  be  recognized  and  they  shall  not  be  interfered  with  In 
the  proper  performance  of  their  work,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
proper  operation  of  the  colliery.  Check  welghmen  and  check  docking  bosses 
shall  be  elected  by  contract  miners  in  meeting  assembled  specifically  for 
that  purpose  and  for  such  term  as  said  miners  may  determine,  and  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  said  meeting  shall  certify  such  election  to  the  mine 
foreman.     (See  note  2.) 

(/)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  company 
offidals  at  each  mine  shall  meet  with'  the 'grievance  committee  of  employees 
and  prepare  a  statement  setting  forth  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  for  each 
item  of  work  April  1,  1902,  together  with  the  rates  paid  under  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement  and  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  conciliation  within  60 
tiays  after  the  date  of  this  agreement.    (See  Note  3.) 

Note  (1). — **  Wheroas  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  right  of  grievance 
ctimniittees  to  make  examination  of  working  places  involved  in  dispute :  There- 
fore be  it 

R('soh\d  by  the  board  of  conciliation.  That  when  a  gi'ievance  has  arisen 
wliich  the  forenjan  and  the  party  directly  aggrieved  have  been  imable  to  ad- 
just, and  th*^  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  grievance  committee  in  accord- 
uni-e  with  tlie  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  the  said  grievance  committee  may, 
jointly  with  tlio  representative  of  the  operator,  make  an  examination  of  the 
wurkinj:  place  where  the  dispute  has  arisen  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
questions  of  fact  which  may  be  in  dispute." 
February  13,  1913. 

Note  (2). — "Whereas  a  misunderstanding  has  ari.sen  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  paragraph  (E)  of  the  agreement  entered  into  May  20,  1912,  rela- 
tive to'the  proper  eltn'tion  of  check  welghmen  and  checking  docking  bosses,  or 
both,  therefore  be  it 

Rcnolved  by  the  board  of  coiwiliation,  Tliat  at  least  three  days'  notice,  regu- 
larly posted,  shall  be  given  to  the  contract  miners  setting  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting. 
September  3,  1912. 

Note   (3). — "The  board  of  conciliation  has  agreed  that  all  rates  or  other 
matters  presented  by  either  side  at  the  meetings  of  the  grievance  committees 
and  company  oflScials  as  provided  for  in  section  (P)  of  the  agreement  of  May 
itK  1912.  l)e  subjected  to  being  copied  for  the  purpose  of  verification. 
September  3,  1912. 
On  behalf  of  the  anthracite  operators: 

Geobge  F.  Baeb.  Morris  Wilijams. 

E.  B.  Thomas.  J.  B.  Dickson. 
W.  H.  Truesdale.                                     J.  L.  Cake. 

L.  F.  LoREE.  A.  Markle. 

F.  D.  Underwood.  Percy  C.  Madekia. 
On  behalf  of  the  anthracite* mine  workers'  organization: 

John  T.  Dempsey.  Neal  J.  Ferry. 

John  M.  Mack.  John  Fahy. 

John  Fallon.  Thos.  J.  Richards. 

Thomas  Kennedy.  Martin  A.  Nash. 

Andrew  Matti.  John  P.  White. 

AGRKFMKNT  MAY  5,   1916. 

This  agreement  made  this  5th  day  of  May,  1916,  between  districts  1,  7, 
and  9,  representing  the  anthracite  mine  workers'  organization,  parties  of  the 
first  part  and  the  anthracite  operators,  parties  of  the  second  part,  covering 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wltnesseth,  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  (Commission  and  any  subsequent  agreement  made  in  modification  thereof 
and  supplemental  thereto  are  hereby  contlued  for  a  further  period  of  four 
years  ending  March  31,  1920,  except  in  the  following  particulars,  to  wit : 

First,  (a)  The  contract  rates  at  each  colliery  shall  be  increased  7  per  cent 
over  and  above  the  contract  rates  at  each  colliery,  effective  in  April,  1912,  as 
established  by  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912. 

(ft)  The  working  day  established  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission 
shall  be  changed  from  nine  hours  to  eight  hours.  All  employees  paid  by  the 
(lay  or  hour  and  coming  within  the  classification  of  company  men,  except  as 
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hereinafter  more  specifically  provldecl,  shall  be  paid  for  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
the  rate  established  under  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  for  a  day  of  nine 
hours,  subject  to  an  increase  of  3  per  cent. 

(c)  All  company  men  working  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  prior  to 
April  1,  1916,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  and  above  the  daily 
or  hourly  rates  established  for  their  respective  occupations  by  the  agreement  of 
of  May  20,  1912,  except  that  hoisting  engineers  who  were  granted  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  March,  1912,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  rates  established  by  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912;  It  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  where  three  full  shifts  were  substituted  for  two  shifts  Id 
March.  1912,  the  rate  of  the  three  hoisting  engineers  shall  be  the  same  and  the 
shifts  shall  alternate  in  the  manner  customary-  where  continuous  employment 
is  required. 

(d)  All  hoisting  engineers  working  on  a  nine-hour  basis  prior  to  April  t 
1916,  and  whose  duties  require  that  they  should  continue  to  work  nine  hours 
per  day,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  and  above  the  nine-hour 
rate  established  by  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912. 

(e)  All  CQmpany  men  working  on  a  daily  basis  in  excess  of  nine  hours  per 
day  or  on  a  monthly  basis  prior  to  April  1,  1916,  shall  continue  to  work  on  said 
basis  and  their  wage,  whether  paid  hourly,  dally,  or  monthly,  shall  be  increaaed 
7  per  cent  over  and  above  the  rates  established  for  their  respective  occupations 
by  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912. 

Second.  Conditions  having  arisen  in  portions  of  the  anthracite  region  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  mining  machines,  the  right  of  the  operator  to  use  such 
machines  shall  be  unquestioned  and  the  method  employed  shall  be  at  the 
option  of  the  operator.  Where  work  is  done  by  mining  machines  the  following 
shall  govern  as  the  basis  of  payment  to  the  several  classes  of  labor  employed 
in  the  undercutting,  mining,  and  loading  of  coal: 

(a)  When  machine  mining  Is  done  on  a  day  basis,  the  rates  paid  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  established  colliery  machine  rates  paid  to  the  several  classes  of 
labor  employed  April  1,  1916:  Provided,  That  In  no  case  shall  the  rate  for 
machine  miner  be  less  than  $3.30  per  day;  for  machine  runner,  $2.70  per  day; 
for  machine  miner's  laborer,  $2.34  per  day;  and  for  machine  runner's  helper. 
$2.34  per  day,  it  being  understood  that  these  rates  are  agreed  to  as  covering  a 
new  requirement  and  are  applicable  only  to  machine  mining,  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  3  per  cent  advance  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

(6)  Where  machine  mining  contracts  cover  the  mining  of  a  vein  or  section 
of  a  vein  not  heretofore  mineil,  the  contract  rates  shall  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  men  employed  in  mining  work  to  earn,  on  the  average  of  all  em- 
ployed In  each  occupation,  a  daily  wage  not  less  than  the  rate  established  for 
said  occupation  In  paragraph  (a).  Where  mining  machines  replace  contract 
miners  cutting  coal  from  the  solid,  the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  contract 
machine  miners  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  normal  earnings  of  such 
contract  miners  In  the  territory  where  the  mining  machines  are  Introduced  and 
where  the  same  vein  conditions  exist :  Provided,  That  where  the  average  nor- 
mal earnings  of  the  contract  mlnei*s  are  shown  to  be  less  than  the  day  rate 
established  in  paragraph  (fi),  the  machine  contract  rates  shall  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  enable  the  machine  miner,  on  average,  to  earn  a  daily  wage  of  not  less 
than  the  day  rate  established  in  paragraph    (a). 

(c)  The  operator  slmll  l)e  assured  of  the  full  cooperation  of  the  machine 
miner  In  the  development  and  maintenance  of  efficient  operation,  and  the  day's 
earnings  shall  be  base«l  on  a  workday  of  eight  hours  at  the  face  as  now  pro- 
vided in  section  3  hereof. 

Third.  An  eiglit-li(»ur  tlaiy  means  eight  hours  of  actual  work  for  all  classes  of 
labor,  at  the  usual  working  place,  exclusive  of  noontime,  for  six  days  per  week, 
if  the  operator  desires  to  work  his  mines  to  that  extent,  excepting  only  legal 
holidays.  The  time  re(|ulre4l  in  ^oing  to  and  coming  from  the  place  of  employ- 
ment In  or  ab(mt  the  mine  shall  not  Include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor.  Drivers 
shall  take  their  nmles  from  the  stables  to  the  usual  working  place  before  start- 
ing time  and  shall  return  them  to  the  stables  after  quitting  time,  compensation 
for  such  service  being  includeil  in  the  day  rates  established  for  this  class  of 
labor.  If,  because  of  breakdowns,  repairs,  or  the  reiiuirements  of  transporta- 
tion or  other  causes  essential  to  efficient  oi^eratlon  it  is  found  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  normal  workday  of  any  employee  or  any  class  of  employees,  the  op- 
erator may  do  so,  at  his  option,  paying  for  overtime  a  proportional  rate  per 
hour  as  determined  from  the  rates  established  under  section  1  hereof. 

Fourth.  All  grievances  referred  to  the  Iward  of  conciliation  shall  be  heard 
and  a  decision  rendered  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  reference  to  the 
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board :  Provided,  That  said  period  may  be  extended  for  such  time  as  may  be 
mutaally  ajn'eed  upon  by  the  operator's  representative  and  the  mine  workers' 
representative  in  the  district  in  which  said  grievance  originates.  If  no  decision 
is  reached  within  60  days  after  reference,  or  within  the  extension  period  there- 
after, the  board  shall  submit  the  case  forthwith  to  the  umpire  for  final  decision 
as  provided  in  the  award  of  the  anthracite  strike  commission. 

Fifth.  The  present  prices  of  powder  and  miners'  supplies  as  established  at 
the  several  collieries  in  the  region  shall  be  continued  without  change  through- 
out the  term  of  this  agreement. 

Sixth.  Under  paragraph  (d)  of  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  the  duty  of 
the  grievance  committee  shall  be  confined  solely  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
in  cases  where  the  foreman  and  employee  have  been  unable  to  agree,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  they  shall  strictly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said 
paragraph.     (See  note  1.) 

Under  paragraph  (/)  of  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  the  grievance  com- 
mittee is  given  the  sole  authority  of  Joining  with  the  company  ofiicials  in 
recording  the  rates  existent  April  1,  1902,  as  well  as  the  rates  established  under 
the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912.    (See  note  2.) 

Seventh.  The  board  of  conciliation  is  empowered  to  hear  complaints  relating 
to  day  rates  appearing  on  colliery  rate  sheets  as  effective  April  1,  1912,  but 
which  may  be  claimed  to  be  obsolete  as  of  date  on  account  of  being  supplanted 
by  other  rates.  The  board  of  conciliation  may  at  its  discretion,  in  case  the 
rates  are  shown  to  have  been  manifestly  obsolete,  order  such  rates  erased. 

Eighth.  Neither  party  to  this  agreement  shall  initiate  or  encourage  legis« 
lation  that  would   in  any  manner  affect  the  obligations  of ,  this  contract  or 
Impair  any  of  its  provisions. 
Note  1. — Paragraph  (<f)  of  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  reads  as  follows: 
"{d)  At  each  mine  there  shall  be  a  grievance  committee  consisting  of  not 
more  than  three  employees,  and  such  committee  shall  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  take  up  for  adjustment  with  the  proper  oflScials  of  the  company  all 
grievances  referred  to  them  by  employees  who  have  first  taken  up  said  grievance 
with  the  foreman  and  failed  to  effect  proper  settlement  of  the  same.     It  Is 
also  understood  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  conciliation  elected  by  the 
mine  workers'  organization  or  his  representative  may  meet  with  the  mine 
committee  and  company  officials  In  adjusting  disputes.     In  the  event  of  the 
mine  committee  failing  to  adjust  with  the  company  ofl^icials  any  grievance 
properly  referred  to  them  they  may  refer  the  grievance  to  the  members  of 
the  board  of  conciliation  in  their  district  for  adjustment,  and  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  adjust  the  same  they  shall  refer  the  grievance  to  the  board  of  con- 
ciliation for  final  settlement,  as  provided  In  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  (3oal 
Strike  Commission   and    the   agreements   subsequent   thereto,    and   whatever 
settlement  is  made  shall  date  from  the  time  the  grievance  Is  raised." 
Note  2. — Paraferaph  (/)  of  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  reads  as  follows: 
**(/)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  company 
officials  at  each  mine  shall  meet  with  the  grievance  committee  of  employees 
and  prepare  a  statement  setting  forth  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  for  each 
item  of  work  April  1,  1902,  together  with  the  rates  paid  under  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement  and  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  conciliation  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  this  agreement." 
On  behalf  of  the  anthracite  operators 

W.   L.   CJONNELL. 
W.  J.  RiCHABDS. 

S.  D.  Warkinkb. 
MoBBis  Williams. 
On  behalf  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers'  organization : 

John  T.  Dempsbjy, 
President  District  No.  i. 
Thomas  Kennedy, 
President  District  No.  7. 
James  Matthews, 
President  District  No.  9. 
John  P.  White, 
President  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  representing  Anthracite  Mine 
Workers'  Organization. 
Attest : 

Alvan  Mabkle,  Chairman. 
James  A.  (jK)bman,  Secretary. 
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Exhibit  No.  335  shows  the  supplemental  agreement  to  the  agree- 
ment given  in  334. 

ExHiHiT  No.  38."). 

AGREEMENT    APRIL    26,    1917. 

[Supplemental  to  agreement  May  5,  1916.] 

Whereas,  on  May  5,  1916,  an  agreement  was  entered  Into  by  the  p»»rti**^ 
hereto  covering  wages  and  working  conditions  In  the  anthracite  field  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  four-year  period  beginning  April  1,  1D16,  and  ending  Mardi 
31,  1920,  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  conditions  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
the  parties  hereto  have  deemed  It  advisable  and  necessary  to  Increase  the  wa;:** 
conipensBtion  provided  In  said  agreement  as  hereinafter  more  speclfteally  set 
forth ; 

Therefore  this  agreement  wltnesseth:  First,  That,  for  the  period.  May  1. 
1917,  to  March  31,  1918,  the  compensation  paid  employees  In  the  anthracite 
field  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Contract  machine  and  hand  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  on  their  gross  earnings. 

(6)  Consideration  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  their 
earnings  based  on  the  rates  now  In  effect. 

(c)  Contract  miners*  laborers  and  consideration  miners'  laborei*s  shall  b? 
paid  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings,  based  on  the  rates  now  in 
effect.  Day  machine  miners'  laborers  receiving  not  less  than  $2.72  per  day 
shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings. 

(d)  Ck)mpany  men  now  receiving  $1.54  or  more  per  day  shall  be  paid  an 
advance  of  36  cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

(e)  All  employees  paid  by  the  day  and  now  receiving  less  than  $1.54  per 
day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  30  cents  per  day  for  each  day  workeil. 

(/)  Monthly  men,  coming  under  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  shall  be  paid 
an  advance  of  36  cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

iff)  The  advances  of  36  cents  per  day  and  30  cents  per  day  above  provided 
are  to  be  applied  to  a  day,  whether  eight  hours  or  more,  as  established  under 
the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916;  any  proportionate  part  of  a  day  to  be  paid  a 
proiwrtlonate  part  of  the  advances  herein  provided. 

Second.  It  Is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  because  of  the  situation  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  In  the  matter  of  fuel  supply,  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
shutdowns;  and  that  the  employees  will  give  that  full  cooperation  neces-sary 
to  maintain  the  production  of  the  mines  at  their  fullest  capacity. 

Third.  It  Is  further  agree<l  that,  except  as  hereinbefore  provldefl.  all  of  the 
covenants  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  up  to  and  Including  March  31,  1920. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  agreement  to  b« 
properly  executed  this  25th  day  of  April,  1917. 

On  behalf  of  anthracite  operators : 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Richards, 

S.  D.  Warbiner, 
Morris  Williams. 
w.  l.  conxell. 

On  behalf  of  Anthracite  Mine  Workers'  Organization: 

(Slgne<l)  John  T.  Dempset, 

President  District  No.  1. 
Thomas   Kennedy, 
Presidint  District  No.  7. 
James  Matthews, 
President  District  No.  9. 
John  P.  Whitk, 
President  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Representing  Anthracite  Mine  Workers'  Organization. 
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ExHiiUT  No.  aS6. 

AGBEEMENl   OF  ^0^•EMBER   17,    1017. 

Wherea.^  on  May  5.  1916,  an  afrreemeut  was  entereil  into  by  the  parties  hereto, 
tt^'erinff  wages  ami  workinp  conditions  in  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  four-year  period  beginning  April  1.  1916.  and  emling  March 
31.  1920;  and 

Wher€»n8  by  reason  of  conditions  that  arose  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  parties 
hereto,  under,  date  April  25,  1917,  entered  Into  a  supplemental  agreement 
modifying  the  wage  compensation  provided  In  said  agreement  of  May  5. 
1916;  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  further  changes  in  conditions  that  have  arisen  since  tlie 
date  of  said  supplemental  agreement  of  April  25,  1917,  the  parties  hereto  have 
deemed  It  advisable  and  necessary  to  make  further  increase  in  the  wage 
compensation  provided  in  said  supplemental  agreement  as  hereinafter  more 
specifically  set  forth ;  now,  therefore,  this  agre^nent 

Witnc99€th:  That  in  lieu  of  the  voluntary  advances  made  under  the  agree- 
ment of  April  25.  1917,  the  following  advances  are  proi>ose<l  to  be  applie<l  to 
the  rates  established  under  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916: 

(rt)  Contract  hand  and  machine  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent  on  tbeir  gross  earnings. 

(5)  Consideration  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  their 
earnings. 

ir)  Contract  miners*  laborers  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  on 
their  earnings. 

(<f>  Consideration  miners'  laborers  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  25  per  cent 
on  their  earnings. 

(e)  Day  machine  miners'  laborers,  who  received  not  less  than  $2.72  per  <lay, 
shall  be  imld  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  their  earnings. 

if)  Outside  engineers  working  a  12-hour  cross  shift  and  firemen  shall  he  pai<T 
an  advance  of  $1  per  day  for  each  day  worke<l.  All  other  outside  coinp.iny 
men  who  received  $1.54  or  more  per  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  00  cin\t< 
per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

iff)  Inside  engineers  and  pump  men  working  a  12-lionr  cross  shift  shall  Ik* 
paid  an  advance  of  $1.10  pier  day  for  each  day  worked.  All  other  inside  com- 
pany men  who  received  $1.54  or  more  per  day  shall  be  palcl  an  advance  of  ^X 
per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

iff)  ..\11  employees  paid  by  the  day  who  received  less  than  $1..54  i)cr  <lay, 
'<hr)ll  he  paid  an  a<lvance  of  60  cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

ii)  Monthly  men  comlnfr  under  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  shall  roceive 
nn  advancv  i>er  day  for  each  day 'worked  equivalent  to  that  provided  for  their 
n^spective  occupations  under  paragraphs  (/)  and  (p). 

(j)  The  advances  of  $1.10  per  day,  $1  per  day,  90  cents  per  day,  and  60 
<-ents  per  day  provided  above  are  to  be  applied  to  a  day,  whether  eight  hours 
♦*r  more,  as  establi8he<l  under  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916 ;  any  proportionate 
pnrt  of  a  day  to  be  paid  a  proportionate  part  of  the  advances  Iwrein  provided. 

ilc)  The  employees  of  stripping  contractors,  paid  by  the  day,  working  on  the 
hnsis  of  a  9-hour  or  10-hour  shift,  shall  be  paid  the  same  increase  per  hour 
f'»r  each  hour  worked  that  is  provided  for  outside  company  men  working  on 
an  8-hour  basis. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that,  except  as  herein  provlde<l,  all  of  the  cove- 
nants and  conditions  of  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  shall  remain  in  full 
t'Tce  and  effect. 

And  it  Is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  this  contract  will  become 
eflFective  only  on  condition  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  shall  be  advanced  by 
tbe  United  States  Government  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
<1nrtion  and  will  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  the  pay  period  followlnj^ 
th*»  order  granting  such  Increased  price. 

J^ubject  to  the  foregoing  provision,  the  contract  will  remain  in  effect  ilurlng" 
^Ite  {)eriod  of  the  war,  or  until  March  31,  1920,  In  case  the  war  is  not  ternil^ 
iinted  before  that  date. 
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In  wttnesH  whereof  tbe  parties  hereto  have  ciiiiae«I  thlR  agreemeDt  tn  be 
properly  executed  HiIh  17tl»  day  of  Noveinl)er.  1917. 
Oil  behnir  nf  iititltraeite  operntoni: 

A\'.    J.   ItlCHAKOB, 

8.  D.  WAVKnm. 
HANiKr,  B.  WcstT. 
W.  L.  OonNEU. 
On  hehiilf  (if  the  jintlinirite  mine  workers'  organtzatloD : 

JoHX  T.  DEMFwr. 

Fretidmit  IHttrk-l  S'o.  I. 
Thomas  Kennedv. 

PreHdent  Dintrir-I  Xa.  7. 

.rAxiBN  MATTHBn-S, 

PrtMHmt  nintrU-t  So.  9. 
Fbamt  J.  Hater. 
Pretident  af   Unitvit  Mine   Worker*  of  Autettra. 
Repre-feiMng  Anthnt^Hir  Minr  Workerg'  Organiaalion. 

Exhibit  336  shows  the  u^rfeement  of  November.  1917.  which  is  sup- 
plemeotary  to  that  shown  in  Exhibit  334. 

TESHHOHY  OF  MS.  W.  T.  AIDEN,  COVmEL  FOK  THZ  FUU. 
ASHtmSTAAtlOir. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Kenyon.) 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Alden,  yon  arc  counsel  for  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  AiJ>EX-  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  yow  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Fuel  Administration? 

ill-.  AiJJKX.  I  coiild  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  furnish  that  to  us? 

Mr,  Aloen.  Oh,  y^  I  would  be  Terr  glftd  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  With  salaries  paid! 

Mr.  Aldrn.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  would  like  to  have  that  if  it  is  not  violating 
any  confidence  of  any  kind. 

iw-    A..,.,*,    v™.  T  no.,  »; —  ;* 


ind  employees, 

ear  ment 
adjourned  sub- 
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United  States  Senate, 

StTBCOMMrWEE  OF  THE  CoMMirTBE  ON  MANtTFACTURES. 

Washington^  D.  G. 

'the  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  at  room  210,  Senate  C^ce 
Building.     Senator  James  K.  Vardaman,  chairman. 

Present:  Senators  Vardaitian  (chairman),  Jones  of  New  Mexico, 
and  Kenyon. 

StAlPEStSJSrt  01"  SON.  W.  &.  fiEEEN.  A  ^If  BES£NTATIV£  11^  COK- 

os£ss  tRbii  Tift:  in:AtE  of  iowa. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senator  Ken- 
yon, I  will  ask  you  to  conduct  the  examination  of  Representative 
Oreen. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  You  are  the  Congressman  from  the  ninth  dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  Representative  Green? 

Representative  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  tell  the 
whole  story. 

Representative  Green.  My  district  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State.  I  mention  this  as  it  is  somewhat  important  with  reierelioe 
to  the  matters  I  shall  hereafter  state.  There  is  one  tier  of  counties  to 
the  south  of  it.  It  is  also  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  Rivw. 
Council  Bluffs  is  the  largest  town.  ' 

Last  spring,  or  late  in  the  winter — I  forget  just  the  exact  time 
now,  but  it  is  not  important — the  Fuel  Administration  made  an  ord6r 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  abso- 
lutely excluding  anthracite  coal  from  the  State,  and  excluding  coal 
from  the  East,  including  Illinois  coal — ^that  is,  soft  coal — ^from  the 
State  west  of  a  line  that  set  off  about  one-fifth  of  the  eastern  p4rt,  a 
liue  extending  in  a  general  way  north  and  south.  ^laiOr 
Kenyon  will  perhaps  remember  the  particulars  of  that  more  defi- 
nitely than  I  do;  but  the  exact  location  of  it  is  not  important  with 
reference  to  what  I  had  to  preset  to  the  coinmittee. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  cut  off  that  southwest  corner  of  the  State? 

Representative  Green.  It  cut  off  that  southw^  corner  of  the 
State.  As  I  recollect,  it  cut  off  about  four-fifths  of  the  State  oH  the 
western  side,  but  it  may  not  have  been  more  than  two-thirds. 

After  that  order  was  made,  the  Iowa  delegation  protested  very 
vigorously  against  it,  and  arranged  to  haVe  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Garfield,  after  some  difficulty,  to  present  their  case  to  him.     The 
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case  was  presented  and  the  order  was  somewhat  modified  with  refer- 
ence to  the  anthracite  coal  situation,  which  I  will  not  dwell  upon,  as 
that  is  a  matter  which  I  shall  not  take  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  By  the  way.  Judge,  we  found  the  reason  for  that 
the  other  day — ^that  Canada  was  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  United 
States  in  the  hard-coal  distribution.      ,  -       .     i  >  > 

Tlie  Chairman/ Ir  wits' nectary  to  fi^feeie 'm6  people  of  loisra  to 
take  care  of  the  people  of  Canada  ? 

Senator  Kenyok.  That  was  the  principle. 

Representative  Green.  In  that  connection  I  might  say,  if  it  has 
not  already  gone  in  the  evidence — it  very  likely  has — that  only  that 
part  of  Iowa  was  finally  permitted  to  receive  anthracite  coal  which 
was  north  6f  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailway,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes:  about  the  north  third  of  the  State. 

Jlepresentative  Green.  About  the  north  third  of  the  State.  That 
'was  done  after  we  had  presented  our  case;  and,  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, it  does  have  considerable  bearing  upon  the  matter  that  I  wanted 
to  present  to  the  committee. 

The  people  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  State  had  been 
accustomed .  for  domestic  uses,  in  heating  their  houses,  both  in  the 
towns  and  Country,  to  use  hard  coal  to  a  very  large  extent.  Their 
furnaces  and  their  chimneys  were  built  for  hard  coal.  We  have,  as 
Senator  Kenyon  understands,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
almost  no  wood  that  we  can  burn,  and  very  little  of  it  is  used. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  we  protested  against  this  anthracite-coal 
order,  and  it  was  modified  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.  We  protested 
very  vigorously  against  the  soft-coal  order,  stating  to  Mr.  Garfield 
that  our  Iowa  coal  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  it  turned  to  slack 
if  we  tried  to  keep  it :  it  was  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion :  it  was 
extremely  sm6ky ;  and  other  than  the  fact  that  it  had  a  fair  heating 
quality,  which  made  it  such  that  it  could  be  used  in  manufacturing 
plants,  it  was  of  comparatively  little  use.  Our  heating  plants  were 
air  constructed  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  use  this  poor 
quality  of  Iowa  coal;  and,  as  strongly  as  we  possibly  could,  we  pre- 
sented to  the  Fuel  Administration  the  fact  that  we  would  be  certain 
to  freeze  this  winter  if  they  cut  off  this  Illinois  coal,  which  was  such 
a  short  diistance  from  us,  of  good  quality,  and  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  through  all  these  years,  being  the  natural  market 
for  it,  on  the  direct  line  of  the  railways,  in  the  usual  course  of  trans- 
'  portation,  and  everything  all  arranged  for  it. 

Our  protest  in  that  respect  was  without  avail,  except  that  the  line 
of  the  soft  coal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  moved  a  little 
farther  west,  so  as  to  take  in  a  little  bit  more  territory.  I  do  not 
remember  just  now — Senator  Kenyon  may  remember  it — just  how 
inuch  more  it  took  in. 

Senator  Kjbnyon.  Well,  some  more.  That  is  not  material,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Representative  Green.  No ;  it  is  not  material. 

The  matter  ran  alon^  in  this  kind  of  a  way,  the  people  in  my 
district  wondering  how  m  the  world  they  were  going  to  be  supplied 
this  winter,  and  I  received,  of  course,"  numerous  communications 
with  reference  to  it.  I  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  try  and 
•see  if  tbey  could  not  get  some  coal  from  the  West  and  the  South. 
They  had  received  a  little  coal  from  the  West.    They  never  had  been 
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able  to  ffet  any  from  the  South,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
natural  lines  of  communication,  and  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  usin^  it.  Moreover,  they  complained  that  some  one — ^I  forget  the 
name  of  the  party  now — ^who  seemed  to  control  the  situation  in  the 
South,  a  mine  operator  there,  was  so  connected  with  the  Fuel  or 
Railroad  Administration  that  the  supply  of  cars  did  not  work  out 
so  that  they  could  get  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

Eepresentative  Green.  I  can  not  recall  it  now,  but  I  can  obtain  it. 

The  CHAiRjkLAN.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Representative  Green.  But  I  told  them  if  possible  to  try  and  get 
coal  from  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  although  that  coal  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  It  has  low  heating  value  and  dissolves  into  slack 
t^asily,  excepting  possibly  the  semianthracite  of  Colorado ;  but  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  that.  Its  chief  recommendation  for  us  is 
that  it  is  clean  and  not  smoky,  and  for  that  reason  is  adapted  to  our 
chimnies  and  heating  plants. 

On  October  4,  or  shortly  thereafter,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  party  residing  in  my  district,  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  a 
town  of  about  1,200  inhabitants  in  Pottawattamie  County,  a  town 
that  has  a  very  large  trade  in  proportion  to  its  population  with  the 
country  people  and  draws  trade  from  quite  a  distance  on  each  side, 
there  iJeing  no  railroads  very  near  except  the  line  that  runs  through  it. 

(Representative  Green  then  read  the  following  letter:) 

Oakland  Gbain  &  Coal  Co, 

F.  A.  Nash,  Manages, 
Oaklund,  Iowa,  October  4,  1918. 

Exhibit  No.  337. 

Hon.  W.  R,  Green,  Washington^  D.  C'. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  soUciting  your  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
^tting  a  permit  for  us  to  ship  in  some  Illinois  coal  to  this  town. 

Conditions  are  as  follows :  Our  competitors  in  the  coal  business,  the  Fuller- 
ton  Lumber  Co.,  have  secured  from  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington  a 
spedal  permit  to  ship  into  this  town  700  tons  of  Illinois  coal.  They  have  now 
received  three  cars  of  this  coal  and  have  distributed  it  to  their  and  our 
domestic  consumers,  said  coal  being  shipped  in  cars  Penn  No.  92724,  S.  P.  No. 
24078,  and  G.  T.  No.  12086,  all  grain  boxes. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that  they  were  to  get  Illinois  coal  I  immediately  made 
application  for  permit  for  this  coal.  The  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington 
rejected  my  application ;  letter  from  them  rejecting  this  application  of  mine 
was  signed  by  A.  W.  Calloway,  director  bituminous  distribution. 

Now,  it  Is  obviously  unjust  and  wrong  in  every  particular  to  grant  this 
large  corporation  a  permit  for  Illinois  coal  and  to  refuse  to  let  the  other  fellows 
bave  the  same  privilege;  looks  like  they  had  some  good  political  pull 
somewhere. 

It  Is  causing  niucli  dissatisfaction.  I'nder  the  order.«<  of  the  Fuol  Adminis- 
tration we  urge<l  our  customers  to  put  in  the  Towa  and  western  coals;  this 
many  of  them  did :  now  that  our  competitors  are  getting  the  Illinois  coal  they 
^me  back  at  us  and  criticize  us  very  severely,  think  we  are  back  numbers,  etc. 
It  i8  injuring  our  business  materially. 

With  the  understanding  that  we  could  :;et  no  Illinois  coal  we  have  put  in 
abrmt  S2.500  worth  of  the  high-pricetl  Colorado  coal  and  Wyoming  coal,  and 
now  that  our  customers  can  go  to  our  competitors  and  get  Illinois  coal  we  have 
this  left  on  our  hands. 

We  have  bought  all  the  Iowa  coal  we  could  get  all  summer,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  get  enough  of  this,  so  put  in  the  western  coal  so  our  town  would 
not  he  withotit  c*>al  this  winter. 
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Now  we  think  the  Fuel  Administration  should  either  %rhnt  ms  the  ttiue 
privilege  the>'  have  gnu»tetl  the  FuUerton  or  revoke  their  permit.     Please  do 
what  you  can  for  us  and  oblige, 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  A.  Nash,  JIauager. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Judge,  what  is  the  FuUerton  Co.? 

Representative  Green.  The  FuUerton  Co.  is  one  of  the  great,  big 
companies  of  Iowa.  It  has  yards  nearly  all  over  the  State.  It  is 
a  large  lumbering  company,  and  owns  large  properties  not  only  in 
Iowa  but  in  other  States,  as  T  am  informed.  It  is  a  verj-  extensive 
and  powerful  concern. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Not  confined  to  Iowa? 

Representative  Green.  Not  confined  to  Iowa,  although  it  may  sell 
lumber  and  coal  only  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is  that  special  privileges  were 
granted  them  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  that  were  denied  to  small 
dealers  ? 

Repivsentative  Green.  That  were  denied  to  small  dealers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  this  man  a  small  dealer? 

Representative  Green.  Well,  I  suppose  he  would  be  called  a  small 
dealer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  a  local  coal  dealer? 

Rep^-esentativo  Gi^een.  Just  jniroly  local,  in  that  town  of  1.200 
inhabitants. 

As  soon  as  I  got  thi^  letter  I  sent  down  word  to  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration that  I  ^ould  like  to  see  Mr.  Garfield.  The  response  which 
I  got  was  very  indefinite.  I  then  went  down  there  to  see  if  I  could 
see  Mr.  Garfield.  T  think  the  first  time  I  went  down  thei-e  thev  said 
that  he  was  going  away,  and  had  important  nwitters  on  hand,  but 
would  be  back  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  perhaps  I  could  see  him  then. 
Upon  his  return  I  went  down  thci*e  again.  I  was  unable  to  see  him. 
I  went  again,  and  I  was  unable  to  see  him.  I  went  again,  and  still 
was  refused  permission  to  see  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  whs  four  times  you  went  ? 

Representative  Green.  Yes;  four  times  I  went.  Finally,  the  last 
time,  I  stated  to  the  messenger  or  clerk  or  sec^^etary,  whoever  it  was— 
I  rather  understood  it  was  Mr.  Giu-field's  secretary  that  I  was  talk- 
ing with,  but  it  might  have  been  some  other  party 

The  Chairman.  Some  other  bumper? 

Representative  Green.  Yes;  some  other  bimiper — ^I  stated  to  him 
that  I  wished  Mr.  Garfield  would  tell  me  whetner  he  would  see  me 
or  whether  he  would  not  see  me.  I  was  unable  to  get  any  answer 
to  that  request;  and  about  that  time  I  came  to  the  conclusicm  that 
I  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  I  had  demeaned  myself  before  the  throne 
sufficiently.  I  told  the  messenger  that  I  would  like  to  have  him  tell 
Mr.  (larfield  that  I  would  have  tliought  more  of  him  if  he  had  told 
me  in  the  first  place  that  he  would  not  see  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  know  what  you  wanted  to  see  him  about? 

Representative  Green.  Oh,  ye^i;  I  had  shown  this  letter  to  the 
young  man — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  stenographer  or  not— 
and  he  took  notes  of  it,  and  said  he  would  read  it  to  Mr.  Garfield. 
Later,  this  afoi*esaid  bmn|>er  said  that  Mr.  Garfield  had  not  been 
aware  of  my  presentee,  so  that  therefore  I  ought  not  to  get  angry 
at  Mr.  (larfield.    I  ivmarked  that  it  simply  made  the  sitaatKm  worse. 
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if  Mr.  Garfield  had  made  himself  so  inaccessible  that  he  would  not 
even  he  informed  that  a  Member  of  Congress  was  there  to  see  him — 
that  is«  he  meant  on  that  particular  day  that  I  was  there  last,  that 
Mr-  Gkrfidd  had  not  tJien  been  informed  of  my  presence.  Finally, 
I  received  a  letter,  as  a  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  memorandum 
which  the  young  man  took  to  present  to  Mr.  Garfield — si^ed  by  Mr. 
Garfield.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  knew  anything  about  it 
or  not  The  letter  states,  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  would  be  some 
eJLamination  with  reference  to  the  situation,  and  also  that  they  had 
^ven  the  privilege  of  shipping  coal  in  stock  or  box  cars,  and  some 
other  matters. 

Senat<u*  Jones.  Is  there  anv  reason  why  the  whole  letter  should 
not  go  in  ? 

Representative  Green.  Oh,  no;  I  am  intending  that  this  letter 
Bhall  go  in  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suggest  that  that  be  done. 
(TTie  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

KxHiBiT  No.  3H8. 

Tnttki)  States  Vvya.  Admimsfkataion, 

Wwihiiifftotu  />.  r.,  (h'toher  /7,  I9IS. 
Hon.  W.  A.  (iSEKN. 

Hon  He  of  RepreMcnlntivcs,  Waxhinffton,  D.  C. 

ilY  Dk^r  Mk.  (tuk>:n  :  Although  I  was  unfortunately  enj<Ji>StHl  iu  ii  conference 
at  the  time  of  your  call  on  ^loiulay.  I  have  had  an  investijxation  made  of  the 
Kftuation  in  Iowa,  and  wisli  to  quote  from  the  prellndnary  reiwirt  from  our  dis- 
tribution division  : 

**The  movement  of  wmtliern  lUinois  coal  to  ))oints  in  Iowa  In  l>ox  and  stoclc 
cars,  was  originated  at  the  request  of  the  Kallroad  Administration,  in  order  to 
I)eriiiit  them  to  utilize  returning  empty  box  and  stock  cai*s. 

**  We  found  that  this  was  leading  us  into  difticulty,  and  on  September  28  we 
canoele<l  the  prlvilejje  of  shipping  in  l)ox  cars,  restricting  same  to  only  empty 
Steele  cars,  and  we  aslted  Mr.  Yerl«es  to  investigate  the  situation,  while  he  was 
in  Chicago,  and  to.  advise  the  conditions  with  his  retHunmendations ;  and,  under 
date  of  Oc'toher  12,  he  reconnnende<l  that  nc»  furtlier  shipments  be  permitted  in 
either  stock  or  Im»x  cars,  and  effective  this  date  i\\]  outstamling  i>ermits  have 
been  ^^anceJeil.  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned. 

It  is  not  the  iMillcy  of  the  distrlbuti(ni  tlepartmtMit  to  i)erndt  the  out-(»f-zone 
movement  of  any  kln<l  of  coal  to  any  one  consumer  or  dcniler  except  for  specific 
UHe — snch  as  by-product,  gas  plant,  smithing,  or  metallurgical  purposes — our 
polio*  being  to  always  make  excejitions  other  than  alK»vi'  where  It  Is  <leemed 
advisable  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  supply  only  in  favor  of  communities 
or  secthins  of  a  State. 

On  the  retuni  of  Mr.  Yerkes.  or  receipt  of  rei)ort  from  idm.  1  shall  endeavor 
to  give  you  further  rejMirt  with  spe<*ific  reference  to  the  situation  at  Oakland, 
Iowa.  at)out  which  you  lnqulre<l. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.    A.   (^ARl'IKLD. 

United  States  Fuel  AdminUtration. 

Representative  Green.  As  the  committee  will  find,  when  you  come 
to  examij(ie  it,  there  is  not  a  solitary  reason  or  shadow  of  a  reason 
why  this  discrimination  was  ever  made,  or  explanation  of  it  in  any 
kind  of  way,  and  there  never  has  been.  Moreover,  I  went  out  to 
Iowa  recently,  and  I  went  up  to  the  town  of  Audubon  on  a  visit.  I 
found  there  that  one  company — an  Illinois  company — had  shipped 
by  mistake  a  carload  of  Illinois  coal  into  that  town,  and  that  some 
person  acting  for  the  Fuel  Administration  had  summarily  confiscated 
It,  sold  it,  and  paid  over  the  proceeds  to  the  Red  Cross,  oecause  Illi- 
nois coal  was  not  permitted  to  go  into  that  town.  That  all  occurred 
either  about  the  time  that  I  was  taking  up  this  matter  with  them 
or  later.    I  think  later. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  What  did  the  owners  of  the  coal  do  about  it? 

Bepresentative  Green.  I  was  informed  that  they  protested;  sai 
that  It  was  by  mistake;  that  they  did  not  intend  to  have  the  coal 
there;  that  they  woiild  out  it  wherever  the  Fuel  Administrati 
wanted  it  to  go ;  but  it  did  not  do  them  any  good — ^the  coal  was  sol 
That  was  the  company  that  shipped  it.  1  was  at  the  town  of 
Oak.  in  my  district — Audubon  is  also  in  my  district,  I  will  say — an 
1  looked  out  through  the  hotel  window  and  saw  Illinois  coal.  I  know 
it  from  the  Iowa  coal  as  soon  as  I  see  it,  Senator.  Of  course,  you 
could  tell  it  immediately  from  the  Iowa  coal.  I  saw  some  six  or  eight 
tons  piled  in  the  yard  there  of  Illinois  coal  that  had  been  sent  into 
that  town  during  this  period  when  we  were  forbidden  to  have  coal 
there,  and  when  coal  going  into  certain  other  localities  was  being  con- 
fiscated. In  other  parts  of  the  district  I  found  discriminations  were 
going  on — that  some  dealers  could  get  Illinois  coal  and  some  could 
not.  Unfortunately,  I  was  compelled  to  return  here  on  account  of 
the  opening  of  the  session,  and  did  not  have  time  to  go  into  the 
matter  as  fully  as  I  would  have  liked  to  do. 

Sehator  Ken  yon.  Judge,  how  do  you  account  for  that? 

Representative  Grjien.  Well,  I  can  account  for  it  in  only  oiie  way. 
Senator  Kenyon  will  remember  that  when  we  were  trying  to  get  at  the 
coal  situation  in  Iowa — ^that  is,  when  the  delegation  was  having  a 
hearing  before  Mr.  Garfield — ^we  asked  that  Mr.  Garfield  give  us  the 
fibres  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  miners  as  to  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  in  Iowa. 

We  were  insisting  at  that  time  that  the  prices  charged  for  Iowa 
coal  by  the  operators  of  that  State  were  outrageous  and  extortionate, 
actual  robbery,  as  some  of  us  contended,  among  whom  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  we  wanted  to  get  at  the  figures.  Mr.  Garfield 
told  us  that  we  might  have  the  figures  for  personal  confidential  use, 
but  not  for  any  other  use.  It  seemed  to  me  all  the  time  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  mine  operators  were  acting  together.  In  this 
matter  I  assume  that  the  Fullerton  Limiber  Co.  and  some  of  these 
other  large  concerns  had  been  somewhat  connected  with  the  mine 
operators  before — that  is.  they  had  been  making  large  purchases  from 
them — and  they  got  favored,  while  the  small  dealers,  somebody  that— 
to  use  the  common  expression — was  not  "  on  the  inside,"  just  got  left. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  must  have  been,  then,  through  their  in- 
duence  in  some  wav  with  the  forces  in  the  Fuel  Administrator's 
Department. 

Representative  Green.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  that  it  could 
have  happened. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  traced  it  up  to  see  what  it 
might  be  ? 

Representative  Green.  No:  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  that.  I  was 
not  aware  that  this  hearing  was  in  progress  until  dav  l>efore  yesterday. 
I  had  intended  to  get  the  House  to  make  an  investigation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proceedings  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  the  House  would  have  made  the  investigation  if  it  had 
not  been  first  started  here  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  is  all,  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  asked  to  have  filed  here  a  list  of  all  the 
employees  and  advisory  councils  of  Ihe  Fuel  Administration.    Do  you 
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know  the  Fullerton  Lumber  Co.  well  enough  to  know,  when  you  take 
this  list  and  look  at  it,  whether  they  connect  up  in  any  way  with  any 
of  th^e  employees? 

Bepresentative  Green.  No  ;  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  that.    I  might 
perhaps  ascertain. 

The  Chadkman.  Do  you  not  think  that  upon  the  statement  made  by 
Judge  Green  that  matter  ought  to  \ye  looked  into  a  little  bit  further  ? 
Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  also  it  would  be  a  very  proper  thing 
to  have  the  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  here  to  see  if 
he  can  not  give  a  reason.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  they  would  de- 
liberately go  into  a  deal  of  that  kind  or  countenance  it.  If  they  did, 
of  course  they  ought  to  be  exposed.  If  they  did  not,  they  ought  to  be 
given  an:  opportunity  to  show  the  reason  for  this  apparent  irregu- 
larity. 
Senator  Jones.  To  show  how  it  happened. 

The  Chairman.  Show  how  it  happened;  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
you.  Judge,  if  you  will  not  get  the  facts  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

Representative  Green.  When  does  the  committee  expect  to  close 
its  hearings? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  close  for  some  time  yet.  We 
want  to  continue  the  investigation  of  the  anthracite  situation;  and 
whenever  you  get  ready  with  your  facts,  if  you  will  communicate 
with  me,  I  will  notify  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  let  him  have  a 
representative  here,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  reason  why. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  to  know  that  there  is  anything  bad  that  comes 
out  of  the  ground  of  Iowa.  I  thought  everything  in  the  world  that 
came  out  of  Iowa  was  better  than  anywhere  else.  I  think  agricul- 
turally you  have  the  garden  spot  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  over 
there. 
Senator  Ken  yon.  But  our  coal  is  not  good. 

Representative  Green.  Let  me  ask  another  (juestion  of  the  coui- 
mitt^  with  reference  to  its  procedure.  Would  the  committee  give 
a  hearing  as  to  the  prices  charged  in  Iowa  for  soft  coal  ? 
The  Chairman.  Anything  in  the  world  that  you  want  to  bring  out. 
Representative  Green.  I  think  Gov.  Harding,  with  some  experts, 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  heard  on  that  question,  and,  if  I  understand 
you  correctly,  I  might  inform  the  governor  that  if  he  desired  a  hear- 
ingthe  committee  would  give  him  one. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  gi^  e  him  one.    Is  that  agree- 
able to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  ? 
Senator  Jones.  Oh,  I  think  so ;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to. 

Representative  Green.  I  will  get  these  matters,  then.  I  might  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  that  I  did  not  know  until  day  before  yesterday 
that  you  were  carrying  on  this  investigation,  and  I  perhaps  hurried 
it  a  little,  because  I  had  the  mistaken  impression  that  you  were  going 
to  close  your  hearings  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  are  not  going  to  close  as  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  be  investigated.  So  tar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  in 
favor  of  letting  the  blessed  sunlight  of  publicity  shine  in  on  all  of 
these  dark  and  devious  transactions. 

(Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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SHORTAGE  OF  COAL. 


THTTBSDAY,  JANUABY  23,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
SuBcx)MMrrrEE  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

PottaviUe^  Pa. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  pui*suant  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  in  court  room  No.  1,  in  the  courthouse  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  Senator  James  K.  Vardaman  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Vardaman  (cnairman)  and  Reed. 

Also  present:  Mr.  William  Wilhelm,  special  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Chase,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  FBED  M.  CHASE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Chase.  Fred  M.  Chase. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Chase.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Co.  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  Lehigh  Valley  operates  in  what  coal  fields, 
what  anthracite  fields? 

Mr.  Chase.  Practically  all  of  them,  we  operate  in  six  counties. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  AVhat  six  counties? 

Mr.  Chase.  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Columbia, 
and  Northumberland. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  subsidiary  companies  does  the  Lehigh  Valley 
control  besides  those  that  go  under  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Chase.  No  other  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  mentioned  the  Coxe. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Is  that  one  the  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  stock  of  both  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  and 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  held  by  the  Lehich  VallCT  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Then,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad  Co.  is  the  hold- 
ing company  for  the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  hold  the  stock  of  those  two  companies. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Do  they  hold  the  stock  of  any  other  companies  be- 
sides those  t 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  am  not  an  officer  of  the  rail- 
road ;  I  have  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  You  know  the  anthracite  coal  field  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Chase.  Fairly  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Bailroad  Co.  own  that  are  known  as  coal  properties? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  About  68,000  acres  of  lands  of  all  sorts. 

Mr.  Whhelm.  Is  that  inclusive  of  the  Coxe  holdings? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WhtHELm.  What  are  the  Coxe  holdings? 

Mr.  Chase.  About  25,000  or  30,000  more,  I  think;  all  together 
about  100,000  acres  of  land  of  all  sorts. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  is  the  Coxe  Bros.  ? 

Mr,  Chase.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  Of  this  100,000  and  some  acres  you  hold,  how 
much  of  it  is  in  coal  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Of  the  two  companies? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Yes,  sir.    Give  us  each. 

Mr.  Chase.  Within  the  coal-bearing  area  about  36,000  or  37,000 
acres  controlled  by  the  Lehigh  VallOT  Coal  Co.  and  between  5,000 
and  6,000  acres  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Making  a  total  of  how  much  in  coal? 

Mr.  Chase.  Within  the  coal-bearing  area  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  Somewhat  more  than  42,000  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  about  40  per  cent  of  your  entire  holdings 
are  in  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  hope  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  amount  of  coal  that  you  have  in  place 
in  those  42,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  You  are  just  vice  president.  Have  you  an  engineer 
here  who  can  answer  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  our  chief  engineer  here.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  he  could  answer  that  question,  however,  offhand. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  a  moment.  We  want  to  get  at  these  matters 
by  the  shortest  cut.  You  surely  have  made  estimates,  or  have  esti- 
mates in  vour  company,  which  may  not  be  perfect,  but  are.  neveithe- 
loss,  the  best  estimates  you  have  l^een  able  to  arrive  at,  and  upon 
them  you  do  more  or  less  calculating  and  fioniring;  that  is  certainly 
the  case.    Now,  will  you  not  please  tell  us  what  your  estimates  are? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  be  very  glad  to,  sir.  It  is  my  purpose  to  be 
verv  frank  with  you. 

Senator  Reed.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Chase.  But  we  have  no  such  estimates  as  you  refer  to,  in  bnlk. 
These  anthracite  properties  which  are  under  my  control  are  units, 
and  as  we  proceed  with  the  development  of  those  units  we  estimate, 
for  periods  sufficiently  in  advance  to  cover  our  development  opera- 
tions, the  tonnage  we  have  or  that  we  expect  to  find  there,  but  I  have 
not  estimated  or  had  estimates  as  a  whole. 
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Senator  Reed.  Have  you  estimated  the  units?     I  use  your  term. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  from  time  to  time,  but  not  all  of  those  properties. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  yon  not  tell  us  what  is  the  aggregate  of  these 
units? 

Mr.  Chase,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  not  ever  add  or  subtract  down  at  your  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Chase,  Do  you  mean 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  I  want  to  be  frank  about  this,  and  I  want  to 
be,  of  course,  entirely  courteous,  and  so  do  we  all ;  but  when  a  man- 
ager of  a  coal  company,  who  I  know  must  be  a  very  competent  man 
or  he  would  not  hold  such  a  responsible  position,  tells  me  that  he  has 
DO  idea  of  any  kind  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  his  company  has — and 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  ground  that  is  wholly  undeveloped  but  of 
those  ffrounds  that  have  been  explored — I  am  surprised  at  it,  because 
I  think  you  must  have  a  pretty  good  idea,  and  I  wish  you  would  give 
us  what  that  idea  is. 

Mr.  Chase.  What  I  mean  to  convey  to  you  is  that  we  do  know 
these  properties  by  units. 

Some  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  I  was 
served  with  a  subpoena  to  appear  here  to-day  and  answer  these  ques- 
tions. We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  up  any  compilation 
which  would  indicate  to  me  or  be  satisfactory  to  you  as  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  contents  of  our  properties,  even  if  we  had  inmiediately 
set  about  to  do  it.  We  have,  as  I  say,  calculated  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  units,  but  we  have  not  gathered  them  together.  The  work 
of  doing  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  involve  some  considerable  time. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  question  with 
you,  if  you  tell  me  absolutely  that  you  have  not  got  this  knowledge; 
but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  to  me  how  a  man,  owning  a  great  prop- 
erty or  controlling  a  great  property  that  necessarily  must  be  operated 
with  reference  to  the  future,  can  fail  to  have  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
what  the  best  derivable  estimate  is  in  regard  to  the  supplies — what 
you  have  really  got  on  hand. 

Mr.  Chase.  Of  course,  you  must  appreciate  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
the  operating  officer — and^  I  am  the  operating  officer — to  know  for 
periods  of  5  or  10  years  in  advance  what  we  have  before  us  in  these 
certain  units  to  which  I  refer.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  to 
an  operating  officer  to  know  what  the  results  will  be  50  or  60  or  70 
vears  from  now ;  and  for  that  reason,  having  many  other  things  to  do, 
1  have  not  attempted  to  charge  my  mind  with  any  such  figures. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  not  a  man  in  connection  with  your  com- 
panv  who  has  any  idea  as  to  what  amount  of  coal  your  company  has? 

Jlr.  Chase.  I  can  only  answer  that  we  have  not,  by  my  direction, 
compiled  any  such  figures.    Our  chief  engineer  is  in  the  room. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  ever  send  out  any  prospectus  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  railroad,  or  anybody  that  is  interested  in  this,  telling 
them  anything  about  the  amount  of  value  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  never  known  such  a  prospectus  to  be  prepared 
or  issued. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  some  particular  reason  now  why  the  coal 
companies  over  here  do  not  want  to  know  how  much  coal  they  have? 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason;  in  fact,  I  think  they 
would  be  glad  to  know,  if  they  could  know  positively. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  nobody  can  tell  ex- 
actly what  is  under  the  ground ;  but  after  a  iSeld  has  been  developed 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  you  seem  to  be  able  to  estimate  units. 
What  do  you  mean  by  units? 

Mr.  Chase.  A  colliery,  or  one  or  two  adjacent  collieries. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  sorry  you  can  not  tell  us  something  about  the 
amount  of  coal  you  have.  If  you  have  nobody  in  your  company  that 
can  even  make  a  guess  at  it,  I  suppose 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  guessing  in  millions  of  tons  would  be 
of  any  advantage. 

Senator  Reed.  When  I  say  "  a  guess,"  I  do  not  mean  a  wild  guess: 
I  mean  an  estimate  based  upon  some  well-ascertained  facts. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  answer  I  have  made  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give 
you,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  not  press  it  any  further. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  this  42,000  in  coal  comprise  your  leasehold 
properties,  too  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WuiHELM.  In  other  words,  taking  the  Seitzinger  tract,  be- 
tween here  and  Minersville,  it  comprises  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  includes  that  also. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  Also  your  leaseholds? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELrM.  How  much  of  this  42.000  acres  do  vou  own  in  fee? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  then  the  other  40  per  cent  is  in  leaseholds? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  much  of  your  territory — of  your  42,000— is 
slill  virgin  territory  ?  What  I  mean  by  virgin  territory  is  territory 
of  which  there  has  not  been  more  than,  say,  5  per  cent  taken  out,  by 
reason  of  old  workings  that  were  above  water  level,  that  is  prac- 
tically virgin. 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  practically  no  lands  except  a  few — well,  the 
Seitzinger  tract,  to  which  you  refer — that  are  not  in  the  process  of 
development. 

Mr.  Wh.helm.  Would  you  say  the  York  farm  is  in  process  of 
development? 

Mr.  Chase.  York  farm  I  put  in  the  same  list  with  the  Seitzinger; 
it  is  all  there  together,  and  has  been  developed  and  abandoned. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Take  the  tract  north  or  the  Seitzinger  tract,  be- 
tween here  and  Minersville,  the  Bullock  tract. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Bullock  tract ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  How  much  territory  da  you  own  west  of  Potts- 
ville — in  Pottsville,  and  west  of  Pottsville? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  our  holding,  both  lease  and  fee  lands,  in  this 
so-called  southern  field,  is  about  13,000  acres. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  How  many  operations  have  you  in  that  13,000? 

Mr.  Chase.  At  the  present  time.  one. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Is  it  not  true  that  practically  all  of  that  13,000 
except  the  operation  at  Blackwood — that  is  the  operation  you  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  virgin  territory ;  that  is,  it  is  only  territory 
that  was  worked  either  40  or  50  years  ago,  when  they  worked  above 
water  level? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  not  true  with  reference  to  the  York  farm 
property. 

llr.  WiLHELM.  I  except,  then,  the  York  farm.  Is  it  not  true  as 
to  all  of  that  13,000,  except  a  little  portion  of  the  York  farm  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  call  that  tributary  to  the  Blackwood  colliery  as  under 
development.  We  are  in  about  the  center  of  our  holdings  in  that 
valley  and  we  are  working  east  and  west  and  developing  it  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  When  did  you  start  the  Blackwood,  or  how  long 
has  that  been  in  operation  under  your  management? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  since  about  1889. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  what  extent  have  you  operated  the  Blackwood? 

Mr.  Chase.  More  or  less  continuously  since  that  time.  It  was  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  trade  conditions,  for  a  period,  and  operations 
again  resumed. 

Senator  Reed.  What  period? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  a  period  lasting  perhaps  a  year  at  one  time. 

Senator  Heed.  How  much  did  you  take  out  of  it  annually  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  How  much  do  we  take  out  annually  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  At  the  present  time  I  should  say  at  the  rate  of  about 
150.000  or  200,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Now,  Mr.  Chase,  how  many  acres  are  there  in  the 
Seitzinger  tract? 

Mr.  Chase.  Between  300  and  400,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  this  is  held  exclusively  by 
lease? 

Mr.  Chase.  By  lease. 

Mr.  WaHELM.  How  long  have  you  leased  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  I  recall  it,  I  think  it  was  leased  m  about  1890. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Have  you  ever  developed  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  minimum  royalty  that  you  are  paying 
on  that  and  have  been  paying  since  1890? 

Mr.  Chase.  $21,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Wn^ELM.  $21,000? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wu-HELM.  And  then  you  pay  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  I  recollect  it,  we  do.  I  would  have  to  refresh  my 
memorv  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WuaiELM.  And  you  have  held  this  property  since  1890  at  that 
large  royalty  and  have  not  developed  or  taken  out  a  pound  of  coal  in 
all  that  time,  out  of  the  Seitzinger? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn.HEL3i.  Now,  the  other  13,000  acres  you  hold  in  the  Schuyl- 
Hll  region  ? 

Senator  Reed.  How  manv  acres  in  the  Seitzinger? 

Mr.  Wn^HLEM.  Between  300  and  400.    I  think  it  is  360. 

Mr  Chase.  Something  like  that.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly  if 
you  wish. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  have  the  data,  and  it  is  assessed  at  360  acres,  al- 
though I  understand  it  runs  somewhat  more  than  that.  Now,  what 
was  the  question?  Or  I  had  better  withdraw  that  last.  Oh,  yes; 
I  started  that  and  I  did  not  quite  finish.  Of  the  13,000,  what  other 
lands  are  held  in  this  locality — that  is,  the  Schuylkill  locality — under 
lease,  besides  the  Seitzinger  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  lands  of  Calvin  Pardee,  and  some  lands  which 
represent  an  interchange  between  ourselves  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  is  the  total  of  the  lands,  besides  the 
•Seitzinger,  that  are  held  by  lease  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  refer  to  records, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  we  expect  you  to.  The  engineer  may  sit  right 
beside  you,  or  anybody  else  that  can  help  you. 

Mr.  tJiiASE.  I  can  not  answer  that  oflfnand,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
get  that  information  for  you  and  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  there  is  anyone  here  that  has  any  such  informa- 
tion, I  wish  he  would  come  forward  and  sit  beside  Mr.  Chase,  so  that 
•we  may  get  these  answers  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Humphrey  or  Mr.  Haupt  might  be  able  to  do  that. 
There  are  two  leases — one  the  lands  of  Calvin  Pardee,  and  the  other 
an  interchange  of  lands  with  the  Reading  Co.  That  is  in  order  to 
straighten  out  lines. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Squaring  up  the  properties? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  Have  you  the  record  there  showing  the  acre- 
age of  Pardee's? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  that  acreage  so  that 
you  can  help  Mr.  Chase  out? 

Could  you  give  those  figures  approximately?  We  are  not  after 
^xact  figures,  if  you  can  just  give  them  to  us  approximately.  Can 
any  of  vou  gentlemen  do  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  the  Pardee  tract  I  think  it  is  something  like  500 
or  600  acres,  as  I  recall  it  very  indefinitely.  The  Reading  is  much 
smaller. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  only  a  squaring-up  process? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  WTiat  is  the  minimum  rovalty  for  the  Pardee 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think,  40  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  I  mean  the  minimum  rovaltv  now.  You  are 
not  operating  on  those,  are  you? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.  I  will  again  have  to  ask  you  to  let  me  insert 
that  information ;  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is  no  operation  on  the  Pardee,  is  there? 

Mr.  Chase.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  At  Blackwood  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  any  of  the  Hartshorn  or  Pardee  lands 
there  that  vou  are  paving  royaltv  on  ?  Mv  question  has  been  now  of 
the  13,000.* 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Exclusive  of  the  Seitzinger,  what  others  are  there 
under  lease  on  which  you  are  paving  a  rovaltv  and  vou  are  not 
operating  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  no  such  lands. 

Mr.  WiLUELM.  There  are  none? 

Mr.  Chase.  No. 

Mr.  Whjiei.m.  Then  the  Blackwood  is  operating  the  Pardee  lands  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  Reading  lands. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  say  the  minimum  royalty  on  the  Blackwood  is 
40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  the  royalty  is  40  cents  a  ton  on  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  On  prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WH.HEI.M.  Does  that  lease  call  for  a  graduated  scale  or  for  the 
market  price? 

Mr.  Chase.  No:  a  minimum  is  fixed.  The  rates  of  rovaltv,  I 
diould  say,  are  fixed. 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  Now^,  when  you  speak  of  that  13,000  acres,  that  is 
in  this  basin  here? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  so-called  southern  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  southern  anthracite  field?  • 

Mr.  Chase.  The  southern  anthracite  field. 

Mr.  Wn.HEL]vr.  The  13,000  acres? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  lands  of  all  sorts,  including  non- 
betring  as  well  as  coal  bearing. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  This  Blackwood  operation  is  in  the  basin  between 
the  Sharp  Mountain  and  the  Bed  Mountain,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  your  acreage  between  the  Bed  Moun- 
tiin  and  the  Little  Lick  or  the  Big  Lick,  anticlinal  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir:  I  have  not  such  acreage  at  my  tongue's  end, 
ind  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  do  own  a  good  deal  of  territorj'  between  the 
Bed  Mountain  and  the  Big  Lick? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  what  you  term  the  Bed  Mountain. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Bed  Mountain  is  immediately  north  of  Black- 
wood, and  the  Little  Lick  north  of  Bed  Mountain  and  the  Big  Lick 
north  of  Little  Lick. 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  holdings  extend  west  toward  Tremont,  right 
through  that  basin. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  driven  from  here  to  Tremont? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  own  the  lands  east  and  west  of  Newtown,  do 
jou  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  own  or  lease  it,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  I  suppose  you  do  know  that  the  highway  is 
tt  the  foothills  of  the  Bed  Mountain,  do  you  not,  calling  that  the 
Bed  Mountain  immediately  north  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  no  operation  in  that  basin  at  all? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  no  operation  whatever,  sir,  in  the  southern 
region,  except  the  one  I  have  referred  to,  the  Blackwood  colliery. 
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Mr.  WiLHEL^f .  And  you  own  property  there  for  a  stretch  of  about 
5  miles? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  think  it  was  about  that  distance. 

Mr.  WhaHEI/M.  And  not  under  a  single  operation? 

Senator  Keed.  Is  that  right?     No  operation  in  that  last  territory! 

Mr.  Chase.  No  other  operation  except  Blackwood. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  that  is  on  the  Sharp  Mountain  and  not  near 
the  Big  Lick  or  Little  Lick? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  acres,  I  mean,  are  embraced  in  that  ter- 
ritory we  are  speaking  of  now  w  here  there  is  no  operation  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  think  7,000  or  8,000  acres. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  coal  is  there  in  there? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  not  give  us  a  kind  of  an  expert  guess  on  it! 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.  Of  all  the  property  we  do  own  that  would 
be  the  most  difficult  to  guess  on,  because  much  of  it  lies  on  Sharp 
Mountain  and  that  is  a  very  uncertain  territory. 

Mr.  WH.HEI3I.  Yes;  but  your  answer  is  not  responsive  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  He  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  7,000  or  8,000  acres 
that  lie  north  of  Red  Mountain,  and  in  that  stretch  of  territory  of 
5  miles. that  you  own  north  of  Red  Mountain,  anticlinal,  and  runs 
into  the  Little  Lick. 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  my  answer  refers  to  all  of  our  land  that  we  call 
tributary  to  the  Blackwood  colliery. 

Senator  Reed.  You  might,  then,  give  us  some  kind  of  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  could  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  as  admitted  in  the  record 
that  there  is  probably  some  coal  there? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  mining  coal  there  every  day. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  of  the  territory  where  you  said  there 
were  no  operations,  the  5-mile  stretch. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  said  there  was  no  other  development.  We  are 
mining  east  and  west  from  Blackwood  colliery  for  a  distance  of 
miles.  You  understand  that  a  colliery  consists  of  a  number  of 
openings,  and  it  is  all  brought  to  one  breaker,  and  those  openings  in 
that  breaker  and  the  improvements  that  surround  it  constitute  a 
colliery. 

Senator  Reed.  I  understand  that,  but  I  thought  you  said  there 
was  no  operation  in  that  5  or  6  mile  district. 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  if  I  said  so,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  one  operation  at  Blackwood  colliery,  in  about 
the  center  of  that  territory,  that  extends  from  Minersville  west 
toward  Tremont. 

Senator  Reed.  How  far  is  that — ^the  one  operation? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Wilhelm  expressed  it 

Senator  Reed.  From  Minei-sville  to  what  other  point? 

Mr.  Chase.  Tremont. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  miles  is  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Wilhelm  said  five  or  six.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
dispute  that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  point  I  made  is  this :  North  of  Red  Mountain^ 
anticlinal,  and  including  Little  Lick,  for  a  stretch  of  5  miles,  running 
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both  east  and  west  of  Newtown,  there  is  no  operation,  and  you  do  not 
touch  any  of  that  with  the  Blackwood  colliery  ?  You  do  not  operate 
anywhere  north  of  the  Eed  Mountain,  anticlinal,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  operate  one  at  the  Blackwood  colliery. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  that  is  purely  on  the  Sharp  Mountain,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  do  not  even  operate  in  the  basin  of  the  terri- 
ton'  between  the  Red  Mountain  and  the  Sharp  Mountain,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Therefore,  all  the  property  that  you  own  or  control 
north  of  the  basin  j^ou  do  not  mine  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  the  greatest  acreage,  running  at  least  7,000  or 
8.000  acres,  is  not  touched  in  any' way  by  your  mining  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  You  and  I  are  a  little  at  cross-purposes  on  this  acreage. 
1  refer  to  the  7,000  or  8,000  acres  as  being  all  of  the  body  of  land  we 
have  control  of  either  by  ownership  or  lease,  running  west  from 
Minersville  toward  Tremont. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  No  ;  but  the  total  of  it,  the  total  of  it  from  Potts- 
ville  to  Tremont,  is  13,000  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  that  includes  also  these  York  farm  lands. 

Mr.  AVilhelm.  Yes;  of  course.  The  Seitzinger  lands  and  the 
Minersville  lands  are  all  west  of  Pottsville,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  begins  up  here  and  runs  around. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  At  this  town? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Pottsville  and  west  is  13,000  acres? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  the  acreage  that  is  being  mined  now  at 
Blackwood  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  plans  contemplate  the  entire  mining 

Mr.  AViLHELM.  I  know;  but  what  is  the  acreage  now  being  mined? 

Mr.  Chase.  Do  you  mean  from  extreme  to  extreme  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes ;  from  extreme  to  extreme  of  Blackwood. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  have  to  ask  our  engineer  to  calculate  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not 
mining  600  acres  there,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  acreage  was,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Where  is  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Chase.  He  is  here. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  think  the  engineer  will  agree  with  me  there  is 
not  600  acres  being  mined  out  of  mat  13,000.    Where  is  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Humphrey.    I  think  he  went  out  to  refresh 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  We  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  want  to  give  them  to  3^ou,  but  I  can  not  offhand,  hav- 
ing been,  as  I  told  you,  subpoenaed  yesterday  afternoon  to  appear^- 
fore  you.  I  can  not  carry  68,000  acres  of  land  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
owns  in  my  mind,  sir. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Can  you  not,  without  referring  to  the  books, 
make  a  mental  calculation  and  determine  it  somewhat  approximately 
by  the  distance  from  the  colliery  that  the  coal  is  being  taiten  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 
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Senator  Varda3Iax.  Half  a  mile,  2  miles,  or  3  miles? 

Mr.  Chase.  Koughly  speaking,  a  mile  either  way,  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  engineer  here  ?  We  do  not  want  to  get  part 
of  this  statement  in  your  testimony  and  then  put  on  another  witness. 
If  we  can  get  it  all  in  one  statement  we  want  to  do  it.  I  take  it  there 
will  be  no  dispute  about  these  facts. 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  no  object  whatever  in  concealing  them,  b^ 
cause  they  are  matters  of  public  record. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  is  that  engineer? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  he  left  the  room  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Tlien  I  will  go  on  with  another  branch  of  this. 
About  40  per  cent  of  jour  total  holdings  are  leaseholds.  What 
other  leasehold  properties  do  you  have  other  than  what  you  have 
just  been  testifying  about  west  of  Pottsville? 

Mr.  Chase.  Throughout  the  entire  region? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  in  the  different  regions. 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  innumerable  leases.  For  example,  practically 
all  of  the  lands  that  are  operated  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.)  arc 
under  lease,  and  other  lands.  We  lease  from  the  Girard  estate  and 
we  lease  from  various  and  sundry  owners  in  Luzerne  and  Lacka- 
wanna Counties. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  include  in  your  holdings,  when  you  say 
about  42,000,  what  you  also  lease  from  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  you  lease  from  the  Coxe  estate? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  §ir — well,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Although  the  Coxes  themselves  did  hold  the  titles 
to  that  land,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  A  great  deal  of  it;  yes.  They  had  some  of  it  under 
lease,  but  the  majority  of  it  they  held  the  title  in  fee  simple. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  of  the  hundred  and  some  thousand  acres 
you  have  got  are  tillable  lands  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  A  very  small  proportion ;  I  have  never  tried  to  deter- 
mine that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  how  many  of  the  100,000  acres  you  have  get 
are  forest  lands;  that  is,  that  are  scrub  or  forest?  Is  any  of  it  in 
forest  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Xo  ;  practically  none.  The  timber  has  been  fairly  well 
exhausted  from  all  of  our  land. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  of  this  100,000  acres,  how  much  of  it  are  you 
reforesting? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  only  experimented  slightly  in  reforestation. 
I  think  we  have  set  out  about  450,000  trees  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  We  were  just  beginning  reforestation  when  the  war  broke 
r-ut,  and  our  foresters  whom  we  had  employed  entered  the  Army 
and  since  that  time,  beyond  our  first  effort,  we  have  not  gone  farther 
than  to  attempt  to  nrotect  the  trees  that  we  did  plant. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Iiow  many  operations  do  you  have  on  the  Girard 
estnte  lands  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Wo  have  two  breakers  on  the  Girard  estate  land,  and 
we  have  several  other  openings. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  th?  total  acreage  you  lease  from  the  Girard 
estate? 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  can  not  remember  that,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  not  give  us,  after  adjournment,  the  figures 
on  all  these  matters? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  if  some  one  will  make  a  note  oi  it,  or  I  wiU 
make  it  myself. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  control  the  surface  of  the  land 

Mr.  Chase.  Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  until  I  make  a  memo- 
randum ?    All  right  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhlem.  Do  you  control  the  surface  of  the  land  you  lease 
from  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  certain  rights.  We  do  not  control  the  sur- 
face, to  answer  you  flatly,  but  we  are  granted  from  time  to  time  cer- 
tain rights  for  the  deposit  of  refuse  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
these  rights  being  jriven  as  required. 

Mr.  WiLttELM.  Then,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the- 
Girard  estate  you  do  not  control? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Well,  say  75  per  cent.  We  want  these  only  ap- 
proximately. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  say  we  control  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  of  the  surface,  then? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  think  half  of  it,  because  our  banks  and 
refuse  piles  and  our  operations  extend  pretty  broadcast  over  the- 
territory  that  we  have.  Of  course,  it  is  spread  out  here  and  there ;  it 
IS  not  in  any  one  spot. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  this  surface  that  you  do  not  control,  of  the- 
Girard  estate,  is  there  any  reforesting  going  on? 

Mr.  Chase.  Within  the  boimdaries  of  our  mining  leases? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  so ;  certainly  none  by  us,  and  I  do  not 
tliink  bv  them. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  What  are  the  royalties  that  you  pay  to  the  Girard 
estate? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  based  upon  the  price  realized  for  the  coal, 
varying  from  20  per  cent  of  the  price  realized  to  16  per  cent.  As  I 
recall  it,  the  average  royalty  for  the  year  just  closed  was  about  78- 
cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Sevens-eight  cents  a  ton,  all  sizes? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Senator  Reed.  These  royalties  are  specified  in  leases,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  not  kindly  bring  us,  after  adjournment,  the- 
exact  figures,  as  shown  in  your  leases? 

Mr.  Chase.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  lease  itself  does  not 
reveal  the  rate.  It  reveals  a  percentage,  but  the  price  itself — 
the  royalty  itself — would  not  be  stated  in  the  lease.  I  would  be  glad 
to  submit  a  copy  of  the  lease  to  you. 

Senator  Reed.  You  give  a  percentage  based  upon  the  selling  price 
^f  the  coal  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And,  of  course,  you  can  not  tell  the  amount  in 
"ents  unless  you  know  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Chass.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Reed.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  varies  from  year  to  year.  It  just  changed  on  the 
1st  of  November. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  those  leases  as  a  mini- 
mum royalty  that  you  are  paying  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  but  it  is  a  comparatively  small  one. 

Mr.  WHiHEL^f .  And  what  you  do  pay  to  them  is  based  upon  the 
selling  price  of  coal? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  that  averaged  78  cents  a  ton  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  fi^re,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  did  it  average  for  prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  did  not  separate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  did  not  separate  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Does  not  your  lease  provide  for  the  selling  price  of 
prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  CiiASE.  Oh.  yes;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,  only  there 
was  no  particular  reason  why  we  should  have  done  it;  so  we  did 
not.  In  order  to  determine  that  we  simply  divided  the  total  amount 
of  money  we  paid  by  the  total  tonnage  we  recovei-ed. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  know  the  selling  price  of  prepared  sizes  this 
last  year,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Oh,  yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Then,  what  would  be  the  royalty  to  the  Girard 
•estate  on  prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  Chase.  Something  over  $1. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Something  over  $1  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  over? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  much  over  $1? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  say  somewhere  around  $1.10;  I  could  not  tell 
you  definitely. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  those  figures,  of  course,  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  can  determine  that  very  readily. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  bring  them  in  after  dinner? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  could  not  bring  them  in  after  dinner;  our  office  is  in 
Wilkes-Barre ;  but  I  can  hand  them  to  you,  jir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  have  been  on  trie  sick  list,  and  we  put  you 
on  the  stand  so  you  could  get  away,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Chase.  \  es ;  I  will  oe  very  glad  to  furnish  them  to  you,  but 
my  office  is  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  you  will  leave  somebody  here  that  will  turn 
those  over  to  us,  at  least  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Chase  was  handed  a  paper  by  a  bystander.) 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  mv  tCvStimonv  this:  That  the 
approximate  acreage  of  lands  leased  from  Calvin  Pardee  is  2,000. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Does  that  include  what  is  not  coal,  or  just  coal? 

Mr.  Chase.  All  the  lands  there  are  coal  and 

Senator  Reed.  Just  one  question.  You  spoke  of  a  tract  of  land,  I 
believe,  approximately  360  acres,  which  you  stated  you  held  under 
a  lease  since  1890,  and  on  which  you  paid  a  minimum  royalty  of 
$21,000  per  annum? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Keed.  And  in  addition  to  that  paid  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  as  I  recall  it ;  the  taxes  on  the  coal. 

Senator  Keed.  And  you  have  never  operated  that  ground  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Not  that  particular  tract;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  what  is  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  land  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  operation. 
IVe  started  operations  adjacent  thereto  in  the  early  nineties.  We 
carried  on  that  operation,  known  as  the  York  farm  colliery,  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  were  very  unsuccessful  in  the 
operation,  resulting  in  a  continuing  loss  to  us  and,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineties,  we  suspended  operations  at  that  colliery,  which, 
as  I  say,  was  within  1  mile  of  the  particular  tract  jon  have  in 
mind,  and  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  has  never,  m  our  judg- 
ment, warranted  our  resumption  of  operations  either  there  or  on  the 
Seitzinger  tract  in  question. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  regard  that  ground  as  worth  anything? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  eventually  it  wUl  be ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  think  it  is  valuable  enough  so  you  can  afford 
to  keep  on  paying  $21,000  a  year  minimum  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  otherwise  I  think 

Senator  Reed.  Otherwise  you  would  be  privileged  under  your 
lease  to  discontinue  paying  the  royalty  and  turn  the  groimd  back? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  such  an  event,  we  would  be  subject,  perhaps,  to  a 
suit  for  damages  by  the  landowners.  I  think  simply  to  surrender 
the  land  would  not  relieve  us  of  certain  obligations  we  took. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  you  operating  under  this  lease  so  that  you  must 
pay  $21,000  a  year,  or  is  that  a  matter  of  payment  on  your  part  in 
order  to  hold  your  lease  cood  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  obligated  under  the  lease  to  pay  $21,000  a 
jear. 

Senator  Reed.  Willy-nilly  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  wish  you  would  bring  that  lease  in  here. 

ilr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  more  valuable  will  coal  have  to  be  than 
it  has  been  the  last  year  in  order  to  make  it  so  that  jrou  think  you 
can  afford  to  operate  this  ground  that  you  pay  a  minimum  royalty 
of$21,000ayearon? 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  developments  out  of  this  particular  tract  would 
not  warrant  me  in  answermg  that  question. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  price  of  coal  was  suffi- 
dently  high  to  make  it  attractive  to  you,  on  this  vast  acreage  you 
hold  you  could  open  many  other  mines,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  could,  if  the  demand  for  coal  warranted  it;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  coal  is  there,  and  many  other  mines  could  be 
opened  and  the  production  could  be  vastly  increased?  I  am  not 
fpealdnff  now  of  tne  question  of  profits. 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  not  many  other  mines  on  this  particular  land  in 
<pie6tion. 

Senator  Reed.  No;  I  am  speaking  about  your  entire  holdings. 
You  could  open  many  other  mines  on  it,  could  you  not? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Well,  of  course,  "  many  "  is  a  broad  term.  I  do  not 
think  you  could  say  "  many." 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  will  answer,  fairly  well  developed. 

Senator  Reed.  When  you  have  not  lands  within  6,  and  8  and  10 
miles  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  but  that  is  because  of  the  character  of  the  coal 
trade  and  the  coal  conditions. 

Senator  Reed.  I  know  it;  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  condition 
of  trade  confused  with  the  question  of  profits.  I  am  just  laying  that 
aside.  I  am  speaking  about  the  one  proposition — ^whether  or  not 
these  lands  are  not  susceptible  of  development  by  opening  several 
more  mines. 

Mr.  Chase.  A  certain  number  of  mines  could  be  operated  advan- 
tageously. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  is  it  you  have  not  opened  them  ?  The  coal  is 
there  and  it  is  not  of  any  use  in  the  ground.  Now,  you  have  a  rea- 
son, and  I  wish  vou  would  tell  us  what  that  reason  is. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  reason  is  that  the  trade  conditions,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  lands  themselves,  do  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  any 
money  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  "  trade  conditions."  You  mean  to  say  that 
at  the  present  prices  of  coal  you  do  not  care  to  open  mines;  is  that 
what  you  mean  by  '*  trade  conditions  "  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  At  this  moment,  sir,  we  are  producing  more  coal  than 
the  market  takes  very  willingly,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to 
open  additional  mines. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  in  other  words,  to  put  it  in  plain  English, 
you  are  limiting  the  production  of  these  mines  so  that  you  will  not 
oversupply  the  market? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  idea  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  could  not  dispose  of  the  coal  if  we  did  produce  it 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  you  are  with  the  Lehigh  Co.? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  And  it  owns  what  proportion,  or  owns  or  controls 
what  proportion,  of  the  coal  land,  the  anthracite  coal  land,  in  Penn- 
sylvania?   Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  recall  those  figures. 

Senator  Reed.  One  of  the  large  holding  companies  is  the  Reading- 
one  of  the  largest? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  it  limit  its  output  of  coal  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  considerations  you  have  just  stated  your  company 
limits  its  output  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  think  the  proper  person  to  ask  that  would 
be  the  president  of  that  company.  That  is  a  natural  thing  to  da 
You  produce  as  much  as  you  can  sell  and  no  more.  If  you  can  not 
sell  it  you  do  not  produce  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  you  know,  being  familiar  with  the  coal 
trade,  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  production  is  regulated  so  that 
it  does  not  oversupply  the  market ;  your  company  only  operates  the 
number  of  mines  it  does  because  if  it  operated  more  you  think  you 
would  oversupply  the  market? 
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Mr.  Chase.  We  operate  it  to  sell  every  pound  of  coal  that  we  can 
get  an  order  for. 

Senator  Reed.  The  other  companies  proceed  on  about  the  same 
basis? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  reason  to  assume  that  they  do ;  it  is  a  natural 
assumption. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  you  say  you  operate  so  that  you  can  sell  all 
the  coal  you  get  out  and  not  have  any  surplus,  and  the  other  com- 

Eanies  operate  so  that  they  can  sell  all  the  coal  they  get  out  and  not 
ave  any  surplus.  How  do  you  know  just  how  much  each  of  you 
ought  to  get  out  in  order  to  exactly  supply  the  market  and  have  no 
surplus?    How  do  you  regulate  that  among  yourselves? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  do  not  regulate  it  among  ourselves,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  would  like  to  explain,  however,  to  you,  so  far  as  our  own 
particular  company  is  concerned,  that  we  have,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  amount  of  retail  trade,  two  customers  only.  One  of  those 
companies  is  a  company  known  as  the  Lehigh  Vallov  Coal  Sales  Co., 
and  the  other  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  'f  he  officers  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  determine  the  amount  of  coal  that 
they  can  sell  and  keep  us  advised  with  respect  to  the  orders  that  av© 
may  hope  to  get. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 

Mr.  Chase.  Sales  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  Coal  Sales  Co.? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  it  sell  for  anybody  but  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  who  does  know  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  officers  of  that  company  do. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  a  subsidiary  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  not,  sir;  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  that  company  take  your  entire  output  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  takes  all  of  the  coal  except  the  coal  we  sell  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  the  coal  we  sell  to  our  employees  and 
to  the  local  residents  in  and  about  our  mines. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  of  course,  we  may  say  it  sells  your  output, 
except  that  which  is  really  consumed  by  yourselves  and  your  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  sells  the  coal  of  the 
Reading  Co.  or  any  of  the  other  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  know  very  little  about  the  operation  of  that  company 
except  that  they  take  our  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  fix  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Tliere  is  a  contract  existing  between  us. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  I  recall  it,  it  is  a  price,  a  flat  price. 

Senator  Reed.  Your  company  sells  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  Sales  Cow 
its  products  at  a  certain  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  that  contract  made  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Oriffinally,  I  think,  in  1912. 

Senator  Reed.  Has  it  been  revised  or  changed  since? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  it  has. 

Senator  Reed.  When? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  can  not  tell  you  bow  long  ago,  but  I  think  within  a 
couple  of  years. 

Senator*  Reed.  Of  course  these  contracts  and  the  modifications  are 
in  writing? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  that  a  flat  price,  or  was  it  a  price  based  upon 
the  retail  market  conditions? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  the  original  contract  was  on  a  percentage  basis 
and  I  think  that  a  modification  placed  it  on  a  flat  basis. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  thank  you  if  you  will  bring  us  in  those  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  not  those,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  has  them  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  secretary  of  the  company. 

Senator  Reed.  You  can  get  them,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Please  understand  that  I  am  the  operating  officer  of  the 
company  and  not  the  custodian  of  its  contracts,  and  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  say  that  I  can  furnish  them.  I  think  you  will  find 
them  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  record  in  some  of  your  Washington  liti- 
gation, on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Federal  bodies  down  there. 

Judge  Wheaton.  The  contract  is  before  the  Supreme  Court  now. 

Senator  Reed.  Both  contracts? 

Judge  Wheaton.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  know  whether  this  contract  was  there. 

Judge  Wheaton.  Yes,  sir ;  that  very  contract  is  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  construction  now. 

Seaator  Peed.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  furnishing  us  a  copy 
of  itT 

Judge  Wheaton.  I  think  not.  You  can  get  it  from  anybody  that 
has  the  custody  of  it.    You  can  get  it  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Senator  Reed.  What  I  am  interested  in  knowing  is  just  how  you 
know  how  much  to  produce  and  how  the  Reading  Co.  knows  how 
much  to  produce,  and  the  other  companies  know  how  much  to  pro- 
duce, so  as  to  just  supply  the  market.  Can  you  give  me  any  light  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Sales  Co.  furnish  us,  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  they  hope  to  sell.  They 
supplement  that  information  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to 
week,  if  their  orders  are  increased  or  diminished.  They  send  us  to- 
day actual  orders,  directing  the  consignment  of  coal,  and  from  such 
information,  from  the  condition  of  the  trade  as  their  salesmen  find 
it  as  they  go  about  places  where  they  sell  it,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  fairly  reasonable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  we  will  be 
able  to  produce  and  ship  to  iparket. 

Senator  Reed.  You  mean  the  coal  that  you  will  be  able  to  Tsell. 
Then,  you  regulate  your  production  by  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  spoke  about  the  limit  upon  the  amount  Does 
price  have  anything  to  do  with  the  amount  of  coal  you  can  sell? 
That  is,  can  you  sell  more  at  a  low  price  thftn  you  can  at  a  liigher  price? 

Mr.  Chase.  My  observation  has  been  that  we  do  not. 
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Senator  Reed.  That  you  do  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal  by  virtue  of  the  price  that  people  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  sale  of 
coal.  My  experience  has  been  confined  entirely  to  the  production  of 
coal  and  the  management  of  mines.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
finer  sizes  sometimes  come  into  competition  with  the  bituminous  coal 
and  reduce  the  market  for  those  finer  sizes  when  the  prices  are  un- 
favorable with  respect  to  the  anthracite  production. 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  get  your  last  answer.  You  mean  to  say 
that  when  you  reduce  the  price  of  anthraite  coal  on  the  smaller 
s.izes,  it  does  increase  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  I  mean  to  say  it  is  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
pri(^  of  bituminous  coalj  both  being  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  a  place,  then,  at  which  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  come  into  competition? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anthracite  coal  was  reduced 
materially  in  price  it  would  come  into  domestic  use  in  large  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  is  not  now  used  and  where  bituminous  coal  is 
used ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  I  said  before,  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  as 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  sale  of  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  Regardless  of  being  an  expert,  do  you  not  know 
that  they  used  to  sell  vast  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  is  no  longer  sold  to  any  great  extent,  th^reasMf 
being  that  the  gap  between  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  and  bl^ 
minous  coal  has  become  so  great?  ,' 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that.  "  *  *. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  know  that?  rr- 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  Just  a  few  questions  on  another  branch.  Mr. 
Chase,  do  you  have — is  it  in  your  line,  and  do  you  have— knowledge 
of  where  there  are  certain  territories  that  independent  operators 
would  like  to  lease  from?    Do  you  have  that  knowledge? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  I  do  know  such  instances. 

Mr.  Wh^helm.  You  do  know  of  such  instances  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Has  the  Shipman  Koal  Co.,  of  Shamokin,  made 
application  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  lease  some  territory  that  would 
be  very  available  for  tlieir  (ompany  and  is  not  available  for  your 
•  ompany  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Shipman  Koal  Co.  are  already  lessees  of  land  of 
(litional  territory  which  it  might  be  advantageous  for  them  to  mine, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  and  they  have  made  application  for  ad- 
but  as  to  it  being  advantageous  for  us  to  mine  it,  I  do  not  agree 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  territory  that  they  now 
have  an  application  in  for,  is  territory  that  they  can  reach  very 
^'jisily  and  can  mine  to  advantagf^,  and  much  more  so  than  you  to 
anyooJy  else  can  mine  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  Ch^se.  I  do  not  so  consider  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  You  say  you  can  mine 
it  and  you  can  mine  it  tx)  advantage? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  do  you  not  do  it? 

Mr.  C»iASE.  Because  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  operations 
that  We  now  have  under  way  can  mine  all  the  coal  that  we  can  sell. 

Senator  Reed.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  intend  to  produce  any 
surplus  of  coal  and  put  the  price  down  one  i>eimy  by  a  little  over- 
production?   That  is  the  hole  we  come  out  at,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  that  would  result  in  our  producing  more 
coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  should  happen  to  lease  the  land  to 
somebody  else  and  that  party  should  produce  more  coal,  would  not 
that  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would  change  the 
situation  at  all.  We  would  mine  less  coal  and  they  would  mine  more. 
The  market  takes  so  much  coal,  and  between  us  we  produce  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  an  understanding  between  the  pro- 
ducers of  anthracite  coal  that  they  should  only  produce  so  much? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  why  would  you  stop  producing  if  some- 
body else  would  produce? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  would  stop  producing  because  of  our  inability  to 
find  a  market  for  what  we  were  already  producing.  There  would 
be  no  advantage  in  giving  away  our  property  or  leasing  our  property 
to  somebody  else  who  would  mine  still  more  coal  and  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  (oal  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Reed.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  propose  to  have  any- 
body create  a  surplus  on  the  market  by  leasing  your  lands  to  them? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  in  the  coal  business,  and  these  lands  we  have 
acquired,  we  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  our  mining 
operations  and  our  improvements  for  which  we  have  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  since  the  situation  is  not  helped  by  the  givinjr 
up  of  our  lands  to  the  advantage  of  our  neighbor,  we  see  no  reason 
whv  we  should  negotiate  such  leases. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  you  do  not  want 
anybody  else  to  get  into  tne  coal  business  because  he  might  produce 
more  coal  than  is  needed,  according  to  your  notions,  and  the  priw 
might  go  tumbling,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  answer. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  what  your  answer  means? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  not  what  I  intended  it  to  mean.  I  intended  it 
to  mean  that  having  these  lands  and  being  in  the  coal-producing 
business,  we  do  not  propose,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  surrender  them  to 
someone  who  comes  alone  and  envies  them  and  covets  them  and 
wants  them.  We  are  producing  that  coal  to-day,  and  to  the  extent 
we  reduce  our  holdings,  to  that  extent  we  increase  our  overhead 
burden  and  increase  the  expense  of  our  mining  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  But  this  gentleman  who  wants  to  lease  proposes 
to  pay  you  for  it ;  he  is  not  asking  it  for  nothing  but  he  is  offering 
to  pay.  So.  your  reason  is  not  the  one  you  gave,  but  your  reason 
is  that  you  cio  not  want  to  mine  more  coal  and  throw  it  on  the 
market.    That  is  the  real  reason,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  real  reason.  The  real  reason 
is  that  having  that  coal  and  it  being  in  line  with  the  development  of 
our  i)roperties  we  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  tonnage  that  will  be 
contributed  to  our  operations  by  giving  it  to  somebody  else. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  you  are  at  present  getting  out  all  you  can, 
you  say.  How  many  years  is  it  going  to  be  before  you  get  up  to  this 
particular  piece  of  ground? 

Mr.  Chase.  Oh,I  think  in  a  very  few  years. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  how  many? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  say  inside  of  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Over  what  road  does  the  Shipman  Koal  Co.  ship? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Lehigh  Valley ;  I  rather  think  the  Pennsylvania,  however. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And,  therefore,  if  they  did  get  this  coal,  thev 
would  not  be  shipping  over  the  road  that  really  owns  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  what  they  contemplate  in  regard  to 
shipments. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  the  fact  is  they  do  ship  over  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  therefore  the  tonnage  from  that  coal  would  go  o#er  the  Penn- 
s}ivania  and  not  over  tne  Lehigh  Valley?  Is  not  that  one  of  the 
moving  reasons  in  the  minds  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  people? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  not  the  moving  reason  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  But  the  Lehigh  valley  Railroad  owns  the  stock  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  I  refused  to  extend  this  lease, 
and  I  refused  it  for  the  reason  I  have  git^en  you,  and  not  having  in 
mind  how  they  were  going  to  route  it  when  it  was  once  produced. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  you  apply  the  same  reasons  to  any  other 
applicant  for  a  lease? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  refuse  the  lease  for  the  same  reasons  that  you 
have  refused  this  particular  lease  known  as  the  Shipman  lease  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Unless  it  was  advantageous-  from  a  mining  point  of 
view,  I  would.  If  there  were  lands  that  we  could  not  mine,  and  did 
not  intend  to  mine,  that  would  put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  it. 

Senator  Reed.  There  are  none  of  these  lands  that  you  do  not  in- 
iend  to  mine  some  time? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir ;  we  hope  to  mine  them  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Even  if  it  is  100  years  from  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wh^helm.  There  was  an  answer  to  one  of  Senator  Reed's 
questions  that  might  mislead,  and  therefore  I  want  you  to  answer  it 
as  I  may  ask  it — not  answer  it  as  I  may  ask  it,  but  answer  a  couple 
of  questions  in  the  same  manner.  You  left  the  impression  that  the 
Seitzinger  lands  were  not  being  operated  largely  because  the  York 
Farm  had  not  proven  successful.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  At  the  time  when  you  were  operating  the  York 
Farm  lands,  you  were  sending  your  coal  into  what  we  call  a  hard- 
coal  market;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  were  sending  it  wherever  people  would  buy  it. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  But  you  were  sending  your  coal  to  where  they  were 
used  to  using  a  very  hard  coal,  and  this  coal  on  the  York  Farm 
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propHerty  is  coal  similar  to  that  of  Lykens  Valley,  that  ^oes  into 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  the  Cumberland  market;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Chase,  Yes:  and  the  York  Farm  coal  went  into  those  markets. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  vou  closed  that  colliery  down,  did  vou  not, 
when  the  depression  was  on  in  the  coal  market  in  1896  or  1898:  some- 
where along  there? 

Mr.  Chase.  Somewhere  around  1898 ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  When  things  were  more  depressed  than  they  have 
been  depressed  since,  or  probably  ever  were  before  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  they  were  very  much  depressed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Oak  Hill  collier\',  just 
north  of  Seitzinger,  is  a  successful  operation? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WnjiELM.  You  know  it  is  steadily  operated  as  a  big  producer? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  We  were  out  there  this  morning  and  saw  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  So  that  the  Seitzinger  property  that  you  are  not 
operating,  on  which  you  are  paying  $21,000  mininium  royalty,  is  prac- 
tically in  the  same  territory  as  the  Oak  Hill  property  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  it  is  in  that  vicinity ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the 
character  of  the  veins  compares  favorably. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  vou  know  that  thev  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  know  that  certain  of  the  veins  on  our  Seitzinger 
property  are  very  much  disturbed  and  distorted,  so  that  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  prepared  or  domestic 
v?)jiK  \v!r..  h  is  a  governing  fi»  •to;*  in  tlie  «ncccsf<fnl  operation  of  :» 
collierv,  would  be  likelv  to  be  less  bv  considerable  than  they  have  at 
the  Oak  Hill. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Seitzinger  property  is  in 
a  different  basin  from  that  in  which  the  York  Farm  is? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  know  that  the  measures 

Mr.  Whlhelm.  Can  you  not  answer  that  question?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  Seitzinger  lands  geologically  are  in  the  basin  north  of 
the  York  Farm? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Therefore,  the  York  Farm  basin  would  not  control 
the  conditions  in  the  basin  tnat  the  Seitzinger  property  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  but  the  conditions  on  the  Seitzmger,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine,  do  not  look  favorable  for  a  successful 
operation  at  present. 

Judge  Wheaton.  You  do  lease  properties?  What  I  mean  is,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Co.  does  lease  properties  to  other  persons,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Judge  Wheaton.  Quite  a  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Chase.  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Judge  Wheaton.  They  do  so  right  along? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  within  recent  years  we  have  leased  properties. 

Judge  Wheaton.  Not  only  mining  properties  but  culm  banks? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  If  you  do  lease  properties,  both  culm  banks  and 
mines,  what  becomes  of  your  excuse  that  you  gave  a  moment  ago  for 
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not  leasing  properties,  which  was  that  if  you  leased  properties  you 
would  produce  a  competitor  who  would  overcrowd  the  market? 
Why  is  it  that  your  rule,  if  it  is  a  good  rule,  does  not  work? 

Mr.  Chase,  in  this  particular  instance  to  which  Judge  Wheaton 
refers,  the  lands  could  be  immediately  developed.  They  were  not  for 
the  time  being  available  to  our  operations,  nor  would  they  in  their 
operation  interfere  with  our  eventual  development  of  the  main  body 
of  the  property.        , 

Senator  Eeed.  But  they  would  interfere  with  the  market  condi- 
tions, just  like  the  Seitzinger  leases,  would  they  not?  Or  did  you  have 
some  arrangement  with  them  that  avoided  that  difficulty? 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  we  had  no  such  arrangement. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  that  argument  is  not  a  conclusive  one,  which 
you  gave  us  as  a  reason  why  you  would  not  lease  the  Seitzinger,  that 
you  did  not  want  to  overcrowd  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  believe  if  you  will  refer 
to  my  testimony  you  will  not  find  it  reads  that  way.  I  said  the 
effect  would  be  that  there  would  be  no  more  market  for  coal;  it 
would  take  from  our  market.  But  the  moving  reason  in  this  case  to 
which  Mr.  Wilhelm  referred,  the  Shipman  Koal  Co.,  is  that  we  have 
other  lands  there  not  all  of  which  tne  Shipman  Koal  Co.  desired^ 
which  we  intend  to  develop.  Therefore  our  reducing  that  area  and 
handing  it  over  to  the  Shipman  Koal  Co.  rendered  our  operation 
there,  wlien  it  finally  came  to  pass,  to  that  extent  less  valuable. 

Senator  Keed.  That  was  one  reason.  But  the  other  reason,  and  as 
I  understood  you,  the  main  reason,  was  that  as  there.was  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  coal  to  be  absorbed  by  the  market,  and  as  you  were 
prepared  to  furnish  your  part  of  it,  if  you  allowed  leases  to  be 
opened  on  your  coal  land,  that  would  supply  the  market  to  that 
extent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  your 
market  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  said  that  would  be  the  result.  That,  however,  would 
not  be  our  reason  for  refusing  the  lease. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  such  a  result  as  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  refusing  of  a  lease  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  if  the  market  was  still  demanding  our  coal 
and  our  turning  over  of  a  portion  of  our  property  would  tend  to  in- 
jure our  own  physical  operations  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
property,  I  would  still  be  opposed  to  the  leasing  of  lands. 

Judge  Wheaton.  I  am  not  quite  through. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were.  Did 
you  say  you  wanted  to  ask  some  other  questions? 

Judge  Wheatox.  I  thought  Mr.  Wilhelm  wanted  to  ask  him  some- 
thing more. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  There  is  one  thing  I  think  the  Senator  wanted  to 
know.  It  was  testified  in  Washington — testified  by  Mr.  Richards — 
that  the  price  that  controls  in  the  selling  of  this  coal  is  what  is 
known  as  the  circular  price — that  is,  the  selling  of  anthracite — and 
that  all  of  the  operatoi-s  try  to  get  a  little  above  that,  and  sometimes 
some  of  them  get  a  little  below  the  circular  price.  What  do  you 
know  of  this  circular  price  of  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  My  relations  are- 
with  two  purchasers  who  buy  at  a  flat  price. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  selling  company  that  looks  after  the 
other  part  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  an  entirely 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  is  the  head  of  that? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  president  is  Mr.  G.  N.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Are  any  of  the  directors  or  officers  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  the  same  as  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Co. 
or  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  believe  there  are  no  officers  that  hold  dual  positions; 
I  am  quite  positive  of  that. 

Mr.*  WiLHELM.  And  none  of  the  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Sales  Co.  are  directors  in  either  the  railway  company  or  tne  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  that  is  true,  although  I  am  not  exactly  familial* 
with  every  director  of  the  Sales  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all. 

Judge  W^iiEATON.  You  practically  have  one  customer,  do  you  not? 
You  spoke  of  having  two  customers.  You  sell  anthracite  coal  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Co.  for  steam  purposes,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Y"es,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  They  use  about  10  per  cent  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Judge  Wheaton.  But  90  per  cent  of  your  product  goes  to  a  single 
<;ustomer  under  a  contract  entered  into  in  1912  to  last  10  years,  and 
still  in  force? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  You  ship  no  coal  at  all? 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  they  purcnase  the  coal  at  the  breakers. 

Judge  Wheaton.  At  tne  breakers  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  You  transport  no  coal — ^have  nothing  to  do  with 
transportation? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  circular  prices? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  All  you  have  is  a  straight  contract  price? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  You  do  sometimes  produce  more  coal  than  even 
they  will  take  from  you,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  do.  , 

Judge  Wheaton.  What  do  you  do  with  it — stock  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  Excuse  me.  I  said  we  do  produce.  We  do  not  pro- 
duce.   When  they  do  not  take  it,  we  stop  mining  it.    They  stock  it 

Judge  Wheaton.  In  other  words,  you  make  them  take  all  your  out- 
put under  those  circumstances,  and  if  they  can  not  seU  it  they 
stock  it? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  contract  does  not  contemplate  their  taking  any 
large  amount  of  coal  over  and  above  what  they  can  sell.  They  do 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  stock  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
coal  against  the  winter  and  the  difficulties  in  transportation,  etc. 

Judge  Wheaton.  Prior  to  1912,  when  this  contract  was  entered 
into,  you  did  produce  and  stock  large  quantities  of  coal  in  your 
storage  yards,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Chase.  We  did. 

Judge  Wheaton.  And  had  to  lift  it  again  when  you  had  a  market 
of  vour  own.     You  had  a  sales  department  ? 

Sir.  Chase.  That  is  time. 

Judge  Wheaton.  You  no  longer  have  a  sales  department  and  do 
not  use  those  storage  yards? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  The  Calvin  Pardee  tract,  which  you  spoke  of  as 
being  under  lease — Mr.  Calvin  Pardee  is  an  undivided  half  owner  of 
the  fee,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Wheaton.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Seed.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

TESTIMOBT?  OF  ME.  I.  HAZLETON  MIUKIL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Your  name  is  Merrill? 

Mr.  MiRKH^  No;  it  is  Mirkil. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  MiRKiii.  I.  Hazleton  Mirkil. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  Mr.  Mirkil,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MiBKiL.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
trustee  for  the  various  charitable  trusts  confided  to  that  city,  among 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  estate  of  Stephen  Girard. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  MiRKH..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  ha  ve  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  Slightly  more  than  four  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  was  your  predecessor? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  George  E.  Kirkpatrick.. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Were  you  connected  with  the  company  before  you 
got  the  position  you  are  now  holding? 

Mr.  MiRKH^.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  the  solicitors  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  a  number  of  years  before  I  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  general  manager. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  General  manager  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
these  trust  estates? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Mirkil,  how  many  acres  does  the  Girard  estate — 
we  will  use  that  term  because  we  all  know  it  best  that  way — own  in 
what  we  would  call  the  anthracite  territory,  that  is,  the  total  acreage? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  call  our 
Schuylkill  County  representative  as  to  that,  because  he  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  in  charge  of  these  lands,  and  he  has  that  information 
rather  than  I.  I  can  get  it,  of  course,  but  he  can  give  it  very  much 
more  easily  than  I  can. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  he  in  the  court  room? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  Yes;  he  is  here,  and  he  is  more  familiar  with  those 
details  than  I  am.    I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  what  your 
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board  would  want  until  after  my  office  closed  yesterday  afternoon. 
Your  representative  came  to  my  office  Tuesday  with  a  subpoena.  I 
was  at  home,  ill,  and  I  was  notified  from  the  onice,  and  he  left  with- 
out leaving  any  notice  to  me.  or  without  any  subpoena.  I  found  I 
was  able  to  come  to-day,  but  until  yesterday  afternoon,  after  office 
hours,  I  did  not  know  just  what  information  you  wanted,  and  as  I 
had  to  leave  early  this  morning  I  was  not  able  to  get  it.  Mr.  Arch- 
bald,  however,  can  supply,  I  think,  the  information  you  wish,  if 
you  will  call  him. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  we  had  better  withdraw  you  and  let  Mr. 
Archbald  go  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  I  would  so  suggest. 

If  there  is  any  other  information  I  can  give  you,  I  will  gladly  do 
so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  mav  be  excused  at  this  time. 

TESTIMOSTY  OF  MB.  JAMES  ABCHBALD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Archbald,  where  do  you  livte  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  In  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Pottsville^ 

Mr.  Archbald.  Twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Girard 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Directlv  for  7  vears;  indiroctlv  for  20. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  present  position  with  the  Girard  es- 
tate ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Mining  engineer  and  agent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Archbald.  In  the  Thompson  building. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Pottsville? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  Mr.  Archbald,  how  many  acres  does  the 
Girard  estate  own  in  the  anthracite  field? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  of  those  acres  are  in  Schuylkill? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  can  not  tell  you :  I  can  get  you  the  information, 
but  I  have  not  got  it  here  with  me.    I  did  not  divide  it  up. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  of  those  acres  are  in  coal  f 

Mr.  Archbald.  I'our  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  are  tillable  land? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  should  say  about  400.  We  have  372  acres  in 
farms  at  present. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  are  in  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Vardamax.  What  was  that  question? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  are  in  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale? 
The  acreage  that  is  farm  land  is  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Wn^HELM.  And  that  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Katawissa 
Valley? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  total  acreage  in  farms,  you  sa}',  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Archbald.  There  hundred  and  seventy-two.  That  does  not 
include  lots,  garden  plots,  but  simply  those  in  farms. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  aci^s  are  in  forest? 

Mr.  Archbald.  None. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  manv  acres  are  vou  reforesting? 

Mr.  Archbald.  None,  in  the  sense  of  planting  any  trees.  We  did 
plant  trees  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  1899  we  had  a  report  on  the 
examination  of  our  land,  made  by  the  chief  forester  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Graves,  who  is  now  in  France.  He  was  not 
chief  forester  then,  but  was  in  the  Forestry  Department.  He  ad- 
vised us  not  to  try  to  do  any  planting,  but  simply  to  keep  out  the 
fires  and  let  nature  do  the  best  it  could. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  Are  you  keeping  out  the  fires? 

Mr.  Archbald.  We  are  trying  to,  but  we  have  the  railroads  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  railroads  on  each  side,  and  the  fire 
creeps  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  very  often.  We  have  an  An- 
thracite Timber  Protective  Association,  which  intends  to  erect 
fire  towers.  It  has  erected  some  and  will  erect  others — it  has  erected 
one  at  least,  and  will  erect  othei*s.  We  hope  in  that  way  to  keep  the 
fires  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  the  timbers  on  that  land  valuable  now? 

Mr.  Archbald.  There  is  not  any  timber  there,  practically  now. 
There  are  a  few  dead  chestnuts,  and  some  few  other  trees  here  and 
there.  Practically  all  the  land  that  had  any  timber  on  it  is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Girard  Water  Co.,  and  is  used  for  a  watershed. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Girard  Water  Co.  is  owned  by  the  Girard 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  owns  all  but  a  few  of  the 
shares. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  You  are  working  under  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Who  are  vour  tenants  on  the  Girard  estate  lands  ? 
I  mean  the  coal  tenants. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Shall  I  read  them  off? 

Mr.  Wh.hix,m.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Whhelm.  Opei*ating  what? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Hammond  colliery  only — a  small  lease  at 
Draper  and  Gilberton. 

Senator  Eeed.  The  Philadelphia  what? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  What  is  the  acreage  that  they  are  operating? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  can  get  it,  of  course,  but  I 
have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  can  get  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  You  will  give  it  to  us,  so  it  may  go  in  with  your 
testimony? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  other  tenants  have  you? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Lehieh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  lands  are  they  operating,  or  what  collieries, 
I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Packer  No.  1-5,  Packer  No.  2-4,  Packer  No.  S 
(Packer  No.  2-4  and  No.  3  now  operate  from  one  breaker),  and  Con- 
tinental. 

Senator  Reed.  Give  us  the  acreage,  too,  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  will  have  to  work  that  out  for  you ;  I  have  not  got 
it  now. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  other  tenants  have  you? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  I  might  say  that 
I  did  not  have  the  duces  tecum  until  yesterday  morning  at  10.45,  and 
I  have  been  busy  ever  since  in  getting  up  what  information  I  could 
for  you. 

Mr.  WiLiiEL^i.  The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  That  is  Hanna's  colliery? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  colliery  of  former  Senator  Mark  Hanna*s  son. 
What  other  tenants  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Thomas  Colliery  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  operated  by  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  presiuiie  so. 

Mr.  WiLHEL^i.  They  control  it — they  manage  it? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  What  other  properties  have  you? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  other? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  colliery  do  they  operate? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Part  of  their  Lawrence  colliery  is  operating  on 
our  lands. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  others? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  others? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  othei-s? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  operating  culm  banks  on  the 
John  Alexander  tract. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  others  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Thomas  Colliery  Co.  also  has  a  sublease. 
They  are  operating  on  the  culm  banks,  as  well  as  the  Kidder  Run 
Colliery. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  others? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Slattery  &  Campion  have  a  small  bank  on  the 
John  Barber  tract. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  given  them  all,  now? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhel3i.  What  was  the  total  production  of  all  these  col- 
leries  in  1918? 
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Mr.  Abchbald.  Three  million — that  is  Jbhe  shipments,  not  the  pro- 
duction. Some  coal  is  used  for  fuel.  The  shipments  is  what  you 
want? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  want  both. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  have  not  the  production  here;  in  fact,  I  can  not 
give  it  to  you  now.    We  have  not  got  full  reports  of  the  coal  used. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  can  you  give  me? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  shipments. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  are  the  shipments? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Three  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  one  hundredweight. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  1918. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  What  was  the  total  royalties? 

Senator  Eeed.  Let  me  ask  about  that.  Is  that  the  calendar  year 
of  1918  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  were  the  royalties  received  last  year 
from  these  colleries  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know  the  royalties  received. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean  the  total  income? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  can  not  give  you  that.  It  is  not  in  my  office. 
The  payments  are  made  in  Philadelphia.  I  could  give  you  the  royal- 
ties charged. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  collect  most  of  it,  I  reckon  ? 

ilr.  ARCitBALD.  I  do  not  collect  any  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Well,  it  is  paid,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Eeed.  Then  how  much  is  charged?  Let  us  get  at  it  in  that 
wav. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Let  us  have  the  Locust  Mountain.  What  was  their 
production  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Last  year,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  him  answer  first  as  to  the  charges. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  will  have  to  get  the  data  for  that.  The  total 
royalty  charges  was  $2,482,930.17. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  Locust  Mountain  charge  for  1918? 

Mr.  Archbald.  $658,789.24. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  They  only  operate  the  one  colliery — one  breaker? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  was  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  $658,000.    What  was^ their  shipment? 

Mr.  Archbald.  629,742.15. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  it  averaged  over  $1  a  ton? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  did  it  average  on  prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Can  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures? 

Mr.  Archbaid.  I  will.  • 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  East  Bear  Eirge  shipment  last  vear  f 
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Mr.  Archbald.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co.'s 
charge  for  royalty? 

Mr.  Archbald.  $150,409.18. 

•Senator  Reed.  You  can  be  here  at  half  past  1  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Perhaps  you  can  get  us  some  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not ;  not  by  that  time. 

Senator  Reed.  Could  Mr.  Mirkel  help  you? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not.  it  will  take  some  little  time 
to  prepare  them.  If  you  or  some  one  will  make  a  memorandum  as 
to  just  what  you  want  of  these  things  I  will  get  them. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  Just  along  that  line. 

(Thereupon  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  are  so  many  operators  here  from  out  of  town 
who  wish  to  return  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  that  we  will  recall 
Mr.  Archbald  after  we  have  had  those  people,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  get  away  to-day. 

I  will,  just  for  a  moment,  call  Mr.  Thomas  Evans. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  THOMAS  J.  EVANS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Evans.  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Wht  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Evans.  Chief  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  As  chief  clerk,  are  you  the  custodian  of,  or  do  you 
have  in  charge,  the  assessments  of  all  of  the  properties,  including  the 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr,  WiLHELM.  That  is,  the  number  of  acres  and  the  value  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  coal  acreage? 

Mr.  Evans.  By  the  assessors ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  that  is  then  revised  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  revision  takes  place  every  three  years? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  this  was  one  of  the  years  in  which  it  was  tak- 
ing place  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  been  asked  by  a  subpoena  duces  tecum, 
and  by  personal  request  from  me,  to  furnish  the  total  acreage  of  the 
different  companies  in  and  out  of  coal,  as  you  find  it  on  your  books! 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wn-HELM.  The  total  acreage  of  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HEi-M.  Since  you  have  had  that  notice,  have  you  been  able 
to  prepare  that? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  have  not.    I  have  not  got  it  completed  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  not  got  it  completed. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  not  had  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  worked  last  night  late  on  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Will  you  submit  it  under  your  hand,  then,  in  a 
completed  form,  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  with  your  testimony  on  that 
subject^ 

Mr.  Evans.  I  will. 

Mr.  WiLHELAi.  How  soon  do  you  think  you  will  have  that  in  hand 
to  turn  over  to  us,  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated  as  part  of  your  tes- 
timony by  the  official  stenographer? 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  before  the  latter  end  of  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  Give  him  ample  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  will  be  better  in  that  way.  You  understand 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  as  returned  by  the  assessors.  I  will  give  you  the 
record  of  the  total  acreages. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No ;  I  mean  as  it  appears  of  record  in  your  office. 

Mr.  EvA^'s.  As  it  appears  of  record  in  our  office;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  then  we  will  excuse  you. 

Mr.  Lang  will  please  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MS.  E.  H.  LANG. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Lano.  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  am  general  manager  of  three  individual  coal  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Lako.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  A  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Mr.  W1LHE131.  What  are  the  three  individual  coal  companies  that 
you  are  manager  of? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.,  first 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  a  hyphen  between  the  Nay  and  Aug? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir.  The  Racket  Brook  Coal  Co.  and  the  R^d  Oak 
Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WrLHELM.  Are  these  properties  contiguous? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  last  two  are.  They  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carbondale.    The  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.  is  in  Dunmore,  16  miles  away. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  production  of  1918  for  each  of  the 
<ompanies? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.  produced  95,000,  the  Racket 
Brook  152,000,  and  the  Red  Oak  is  not  yet  operating. 
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Mr.  WiiiHELM.  You  operate  as  owners  of  the  fee,  or  are  you  les- 
sees ? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.  is  entirely  a  leased  proposition. 
The  Racket  Brook  own  ^0  acres  of  coal  in  fee  simple,  and  lease  in 
addition.    The  Red  Oak  Co.  is  entirely  a  lease  proposition. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  does 'the  Nay  Aug  lease? 

Mr.  Lang.  From  the  Spencer  estate  and  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  and  what  is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Lang.  They  are  an  operating  company.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  that  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Co.,  besides  being  your  landlord,  is  ako  an  operating 
company  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  there  are  some  lands  that  you  can  operate 
to  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  do  you  lease  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Approximately,  60. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  does  your  lease  call  for,  a  graduated  scale 
of  royalty  or  fixed  royalty? 

Mr.  Lang.  WelL  graduated  on  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  mean  graduated  on  sizes.  Is  it  graduated 
on  selling  price? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sirj  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  IS  on  sizea 

Mr.  Lang,  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  prepared  sizes,  what  do  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Lang.  Thirty-hve  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  an  old  or  a  recent  lease  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  It  was  renewed  in  1914. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  vein  in  that  lease? 

Mr.  Lang.  Well,  thev  come  to  the  crops. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  1  undei^tand  that,  but  I  mean  the  basing? 

Mr.  Lang.  They  run  from  the  crop  to  an  anticlinal  and  at  the 
anticlinal  the  base  is  probably  down  75  to  80  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  not  in  any  of  the  synclinal  part  of  the 
mines,  or 

Mr.  Lang.  The  base  is  practically  uniform,  at  a  pitch  about  like 
that  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  property  that  you  own  in  which  yoo 
own  part  of  the  real  estate  and  lease  part? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Racket  Brook  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  The  Racket  Brook.    From  whom  do  you  lease  that! 

Mr.  Lang.  From  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  from  the  Scran^ 
ton  Coal  Co.  ^     J 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  they  owned  and  controlled  by  railroads,  either 
of  those  two  companies? 
,    Mr.  Lang.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  not  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Erie, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Hillside  Co.  ship  their  coal  over  the  £ne  Railroad. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  You  lease  from  the  Hillside,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  royalty  dg  you  pay  there? 

Mr.  Lang.  50  cents  on  a  portion  oi  it,  ana  35  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  am  speaking  of  the  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes;  there  are  two  different  royalties  for  prepared 
sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  an  old  territory  that  has  been  robbed  out, 
or  that  you  are  robbing  out  again,  where  you  are  getting  it  for  35 
cents? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  this  a  robbing  proposition  ? 

Mr.  WIL.HELM.  Part  of  it.  He  says  35  cents  a  ton  is  where  it  is  an 
old  robbing  proposition. 

Now,  on  tnis  new  operation  you  are  just  starting  to  develop,  from 
whom  do  you  lease  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Lang.  From  the  individual  landowners. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh;  and  what  royalty  are  you  paying  there? 

Mr.  Lang.  Forty  cents  on  all  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Forty  cents  on  all  sizes? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  steam  sizes 
or  the  prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  adjoining  property  that  you  could 
work  to  an  advantage,  that  any  of  the  big  coal  companies  have? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  not  in  the  territory  where  there  is  so  much  of 
that? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  they  fix  the  prices  of  coal  here?  How  is  the 
price  of  coal  fixed?  You  all  sell  at  about  the  same  price.  How  does 
that  happen? 

Mr.  Lang.  Dr.  Garfield  fixes  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  going  back  of  him.  I  am  going  back  to  prewar 
conditions. 

Mr.  Lang.  We  got  what  we  could  for  it.  Sometimes  the  independ- 
ents had  rather  a  difficult  time  to  get  as  much  as  the  railroad  coal 
companies  did  for  their  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  Why? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  guess  we  did  not  have  as  efficient  a  selling  organiza- 
don. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  large  companies  sold  at  substantially  one  price,  and  that 
was  a  price  &ed  by  a  circular? 

Mr.  Lang.  Well,  I  know  that  each  one  of  the  big  companies  issued 
a  circular. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  and  that  circular  gave  the  same  prices,  did 
it  not,  substantially  t 
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Mr.  Lang.  Yes;  substantially. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right  Of  course,  if  they  adhered  to  their  cir- 
cular, then  that  would  fix  substantially  the  same  price  for  the  coal  of 
the  large  companies.  Now,  when  a  small  company  like  yours — an 
independent  company,  came  along,  what  did  it  do?  Did  it  undertake 
to  undersell  the  large  companies,  .or  did  it  go  into  combination  with 
them  or  follow  their  prices — ^trail  their  prices,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.  was  never  able  to  get  the  full 
company  circular.  The  Racket  Brook  Coal  Co.  always  got  the  full 
company  circular. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Racket  Brook  always  got  the  full  company 
circular? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  let  us  get  at  why  the  Nay  Aug  Coal  Co.  could 
not  get  the  full  circular. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  appearance  of  the  coal  was  such  that  we  had  to 
sacrifice  something. 

Senator  Rekd.  You  did  not  have  such  a  good  coal  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Every  bit  as  good,  but  it  did  not  appear  as  good. 

Senator  Reed.  Tfhc  appearance  was  not  as  good? 

Mr.  L\NG.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  appearance  of  that  coal  cut  somewhat  the 
same  figure  as  it  does  in  people? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  discount  imi)osed 
upon  your  coal  from  the  Nay  Aug,  on  account  of  its  appearance,  you 
did  receive  the  circular  price? 

Mr.  Laxo.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  we  come  to  the  Racket  Brook  Co.  There  you 
got  the  circular  price? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  your  other  company  is  just  being  opened,  I 
believe  ? 
.  Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  market  your  coal  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  sell  it  through  jobbing  concerns. 

Senator  Reed.  What  jobbing  concerns? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Racket  Brook  Coal  Co.  sell  their  coal  principally 
through  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  handle  the  coal 
of  the  large  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
coals  they  have. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  not  know  what  coals  your  selling  agents 
handle? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  know  they  sell  some  other  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  they  handle  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  No  other  knowledge. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  do  you  not  come  down  and  get  more  than  the 
circular? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  can  not  get  it. 

Senator  Reed.  They  will  not  give  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  retail  dealers  will  not  pay  it. 
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Senator  Reed.  Exactly.  Do  you  mean  that  the  retailer  will  not 
or  the  wholesale  dealers? 

Mr.  Lang.  This  concern,  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  are  wholesalers. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes ;  you  do  not  sell  to  retailers,  do  you  ?  You  sell 
to  the  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  I  was  just  trying  to  correct  your  phraseology. 
You  said,  of  course,  unintentionally,  "  retailer." 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right.  You  find,  when  you  come  to  the  market, 
that  your  price  is  fixed  by  this  circular  just  as  effectively  as  though 
you  had  youi-self  been  a  party  to  the  circular  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Well,  there  are  times  when  we  have  gotten  beyond. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much?  I  am  not  speaking  of  some  peculiar, 
isolated  case.  I  am  speaking  of  general  market  conditions.  As  a 
general  proposition,  are  your  prices  governed  by  that  circular? 

Mr.  Lang.  As  a  general  proposition;  yes. 

vSenator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lang.  All  during  one  winter  we  were  getting  at  least  a  dollar 
more. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  winter  just  prior  to  the  war.    That  will  be  1916. 

Senator  Reed.  1916? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  J^ou  still  sell  through  this  sales  agent? 

Mr.  Lang.  No  ;  I  was  selling  it  myself,  then. 

Senator  Reed.  You  quit  selhng  through  the  agent? 

Mr.  Lang.  No;  we  had  not  made  our  connection  with  him  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes;  at  that  time  you  were  selling  in  the  open 
market  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  at  that  time  there  was  an  excessive  bidding  for 
eoaL 

ilr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  coal  consumers,  some  of  them,  were  willing  to 
pay  almost  any  price ;  and  under  those  conditions  you  were  able  to  sell 
your  coal  on  the  market  and  get  a  better  price  than  the  circular. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That,  however,  was  an  isolated  case,  and  grew  out  of 
the  European  war  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Well,  the  same  thing  happened  in  1912,  before  the 
European  war. 

Senator  Reed.  It  did  happen  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  coal  did  you  sell  in  1912  outside  of  the 
re^lar  prices ;  that  whole  year's  output,  or  only  a  small  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  No  ;  there  was  probably  three  months'  output. 

Senator  Reed.  Three  months'  output  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  enough  of  the  coal 
mined  by  independent  companies  to  control  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  could  not  answer  that. 
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Senator  Heed.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is 
not  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  coal  of  the  country  produced 
by  the  three  or  four  large  companies  that  even  if  the  small  companies 
like  the  ones  you  control  were  for  a  time  to  sell  at  a  higher  or  lower 
price,  it  would  not  greatly  affect  the  market. 

Mr.  Lang.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent coal. 

Senator  Eeed.  There  is  not  that  much,  or  anything  like  it,  is  there! 

Mr.  Lang.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  86.4  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country  produced  by  these  large  companies  that  we 
know  as  the  coal- railroads  and  their  subsidiaries? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Keed.  Well,  you  have  different  figures  from  those  I  have, 
then.    Do  you  ever  sell  coal  cheaper  than  the  price  list  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yesterday. 

Senator  Eeed.  Yesterday?    Did  you  ever  do  it  before? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  often  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Lang.  When  I  can  not  get  the  full  price. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  a  thing  that  happens  often,  or  a  thing  that 
happens  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  believe  that  on  a  falling  market  we  always  have  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Reed.  How  often  does  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  have  not  had  a  falling  market  before  in  about  three 
years. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  j'ears  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Three. 

Senator  Reed.  Before  this  last  three  years,  which  was  all  during 
the  war  period,  did  you  often  sell  below  the  price  list? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  often  could  not  sell  our  coal  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  shut  down. 

Senator  Reed.  Exactly ;  but  you  did  not  cut  the  price. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes;  we  cut  the  price,  too. 

Senator  Reed.  Seriously  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  could  not  do  it  very  seriously,  because  we  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  market. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  j'ou  sell  on  a  cut  price? 

Mr.  Lang.  Why,  roughly,  I  would  say  three  to  four  months^  out- 
put during  the  summer. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Lang.  1915. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  that  happen  in  other  years? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes ;  it  happened  in  1914,  too. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  you  cut  the  circular  price? 

Mr.  Lang.  Oh,  from  25  to  50  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  A  ton  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  your  books  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  I. wish  you  would  give  us  a  statement  from  your 
books  showing  just  what  your  prices  have  been  in  comparison  with 
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the  circular  prices  for  the  past  six  years;  I  do  not  mean  every  day, 
but  if  they  have  run  the  same,  just  say  so;  and  when  you  vary  from 
day  to  day  tell  us  the  variations  and  the  amount. 

Mr.  Lano.  I  can  only  give  you  that  on  the  Nay  Aug  for  six  years. 
The  Racket  Brook  has  not  been  in  existence  for  that  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  During  some  months  that  you  contracted  your 
coal  at  these  reduced  prices  were  you  running  at  your  full  force  or 
labor,  or  had  you  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Lano.  We  had  a  full  force  of  labor,  but  we  only  operated 
about  four  or  five  days  a  week. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  simply  did  that  to  bridge  over  the 
dull  season  and  keep  your  labor  partially  employed  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Varda3ian.  Was  there  ever  any  protest  by  anybody  against 
your  doing  that,  in  the  other  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Are  you  operating  your  mines  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Seed.  What  do  you  operate  them  for? 

Mr.  Lang.  Hoping  for  a  better  time. 

Senator  Reed.  Hoping  for  better  times? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  And  you  are  operating  them  now  at  a  loss,  and 
operating  them  in  hope  of  better.times  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  them  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  greater  part  of  the  last  year ;  I  would  say,  roughly, 
six  or  eight  months  of  last  year. 

Senator  Eeed.  Still  operating  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  a  serious  question.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  is  the  occasion  of  there  being  a  loss,  with 
Biffher  prices  of  coal?    Is  it  labor,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Lang.  Frankly,  we  did  not  get  enough  increase.  We  had  to 
increase  our  wages,  and  we  did  not  get  enough  increase  to  cover. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  did  not  get  enough  increase  in  price? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  Your  prices  are  still  regulated,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  How  much  of  a  loss  are  you  sustaining  on  a  ton  of 
coal  now  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  loss  of  the  Eacket  Brook  was  44  cents  a  ton  in 
December. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  is  your  freight  rate?  Where  is  your  point  of 
shipment? 

Mr.  Lang.  Carbondale,  on  the  D.  &  H. 

Senator  Eeed.  Where  is  the  destination  ?  Where  do  you  ship  most 
of  your  coal  to  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Canada,  New  England,  and  tidewater. 

Senator  Eeed.  Over  what  roads  do  you  ship  from  here? 

Mr.  Lang.  Over  the  Delaware  &  Hudson. 

Senator  Eeed.  Is  there  a  price  fixed  on  your  coal  that  goes  to 
Canada,  too? 
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Mr.  Lako.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Garfield  has  an  extraterritorial  jurisdiction, 
then,  apparently. 

Mr.  Lang.  Apparently. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you,  please,  if  you  will  not  explain 
to  the  committee  what  change  could  possibly  take  place  that  would 
cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  so  as  to  make  your  busines 
profitable?  What  are  you  anticipating,  if  I  may  askf  I  desire  to 
dio  into  the  future  a  little. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  whole  anthracite 
industry. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  speaking  of  your  individual  case. 

Mr.  Lang.  That  goes  into  the  whole  industry,  and  I  think  there  are 
many  other  operators  that  are  in  the  same  position  as  I  am  in ;  and 
we  have  got  to  have  more  money  for  our  coal  or  go  out  of  business. 
It  is  not  just  my  business  that  is  in  this  position,  but  that  of  many 
others. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  ^f'ou  any  idea  that  after  the  war  is  over 
anthracite  coal  is  going  to  brmg  more  than  it  does  now,  and  that  the 
rate  of  consumption  of  anthracite  will  still  be  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  have  very  sincere  hopes  that  it  is  going  to  bring  more 
than  it  is  bringing  to-dav. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  pretty  good  for  you,  but  it  seems  to  me 
pretty  hard  on  the  public.    I  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Tliat  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  FBEDEEICK  ZEBBY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Zerby.  General  manager  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Wliat  is  your  profession  f 

Mr.  Zerby.  Mining  engineer. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  were  able  to  learn  that  in  Pottsville? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  does  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.  operate? 

Mr.  Zerbt.  It  operates  in  the  boroughs  of  Kingston,  Edwardsville 
Plymouth,  and  Larksville,  in  Plymouth  County. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  is  that  in  relation  to  Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr.  Zerbt.  Kingston  is  across  the  flats,  about  a  mile  and  a  hal 
from  Wilkes-Barre.  It  adjoins  Wilkes-Barre — rather,  it  is  contig 
uous  to  it.    Plymouth  is  3  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  many  operations  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Three. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  was  your  production  in  1918? 

Mr.  Zerby.  In  1918  only  100,000. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  are  one  of  the  largest  individual  operator 
yourself? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Comparatively  so,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is,  you  are  not  tied  up  with  any  other  co* 
company,  other  than  shippmg  over  what  roads? 
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Mr.  Zerby.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  the  D.  &  H.,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  five 
railroads ;  and  then  we  have  interchange  connections  with  other  roads, 
so  that  we  are  practically  shipping  over  every  road. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  lessees  or  do  you  own  the  fee? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Both. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  proportion  do  you  own  in  fee  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Two  to  one.  Yes;  that  would  be  right,  about  two  to 
one.    That  is,  one  of  fee  and  two  of  lease ;  in  that  proportion. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  or  from  what  companies  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Zerby.  We  lease  from  the  D.  L.  &  W.  We  have  a  mining  con- 
tract which  is  now  a  lease,  and  we  have  a  lease  or  exchange  lease 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  and  the  balance  are  with  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  WiLHEL^r.  Is  there  any  individual  coal  land  adjacent  to  or  con- 
tiguous to  your  territory,  or  are  there  any  seams  of  coal  inunediately 
under  you,  that  are  owned  or  controlled  by  these  railroad  companies, 
that  you  could  work  to  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  By  "  railroad  companies  "  I  understand — I  would  say 
no. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Coal  companies.?  We  have  learned  here  to-dav 
that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Lehign 
Valley  Coal  Co.  Now,  the  question  is :  Is  there  any  territory  owned 
by  a  railroad  company  or  a  coal  company  that  is  tied  up  or  owned 
by  a  railroad,  that  you  could  work  to  an  advantage? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Well,  that  I  could  not  say,  because  I  do  not  know, 
except  current  hearsay,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  coal  company  or 
the  land  adjacent  I  could  not  answer  that  as  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  not  ali-eady  told  us  that  your  landlord 
in  the  case  of  tw^o  parts  of  your  property  was  the  D.  &  H.  Co.  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  I  meant  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.?  That  is  owned  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  We  learned  that  to-day.  Now,  is  there 
any  territorv  of  the  D.  &  H.,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western,  or  the  Dele  ware  &  Hudson  that  is  adjacent  or 
contiguous  to  you,  that  you  could  operate  to  an  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  of  such  land  that  you  have  made 
application  for? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  what  company  did  you  make  application? 

Mr.  Zerby.  To  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  get  the  land? 

Mr.  Zerby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  "When  did  you  make  application? 

Mr.  Zerby.  The  first  application  was  before  my  time — ^before  I 
was  associated  with  the  Kingston  Co.  It  was  made,  I  think,  in 
1904  or  1905. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  application  more  recently,  since 
you  have  been  associated  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Zebbt.  Yes;  at  different  times  in  the  last  eight  years. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  a  proposition  on  any  royalty  basis 
in  that  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  royalty  you  offered  them  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  One  that  vrould  be  a  fair  profit  to  them;  whatever 
they  should  name. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  did  not  offer  any  definite  figure  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  One ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  What  was  that  one? 

Mr.  Zerby.  The  current  royalty  at  the  time,  it  then  being  the  high- 
est royalty  paid  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Zerby.  I  think  it  was  an  average  royalty  of  42  cents  flat. 

Mr.  WhiHELm.  That  is,  for  all  sizes,  prepared  and  small? 

Mr.  Zerby.  All  sizes. 

Mr.  WU.HELM.  You  did  not  get  it,  though  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Zerby.  They  ruled.    It  is  their  property. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  you  could  have  worked  that  to  an  ad- 
vantage— the  territory  that  you  applied  for? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Yes.  That  is,  I  am  not  looking  at  my  advantage.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  my  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  added  so  much  to  the 
production  of  vour  collieries  if  you  could  have  gotten  it? 

Mr.  Zerby.  JIo  question  about  it. 

Mr.  WUiHELM.  How  many  acres  of  it  was  there? 

Mr.  Zerby.  Sixty-five. 

Senator  Reed.  Has  there  beei^  any  other  company  operating  it 
since  ? 

Mr.  Zerby.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  No;  I  will  say  no,  as  my 
last  authority  on  that  investigation. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  W.  P.  FATNE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Payxe.  Kingston,  Pa. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  That  is  across  the  bridge  from  Wilkes-Barre,  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna? 

Mr.  Payne.  About  a  mile. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  East 
Boston  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  the  only  coal  company  you  are  connected 
with  ? 

Mr.  Payn^.  I  am  also  connected  with  the  Raub  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  ^ATiere  are  these  two  companies  located? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  East  Boston  Coal  Co.  is  located  in  Kringleville. 
The  Raub  Co.  is  located  in  Luzerne  Burrough. 
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Mr.  W1LHEI.M.  Are  they  adjacent  or  contiguous,  those  coal  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  nearby ;  within  a  mile  of  each  other. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  \  ou,  bv  the  way,  have  some  relationship  in  Schuyl- 
kill County? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  have  at  one  time.  My  grandfather  ;5vas  an  in- 
corporator here. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  production  for  each  company  dur- 
ing the  year  1918? 

Mr.  Payne.  190,000  tons  at  East  Boston.  It  was  around  150,000 
tons  at  the  Raub. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  own  in  fee  or  do  you  lease  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  very  small  quantity  owned  in  fee.  The 
majority  of  it  is  leased. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  or  what  are  vour  landlords? 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  East  Boston  Coal  Co.,  the  landlords  are  all 
individuals.  At  the  Raub  Coal  Co.  they  are  partially  individuals 
and  partially  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  land  adjacent  or  contiguous,  or  are 
there  any  veins  under  your  property,  that  you  could  mine  and  lease 
to  an  advantage,  that  you  have  not  now  got  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  made  application  for  any  territory 
that  you  did  not  get  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  at  the  East  Boston  colliery  the  Kingston  Coal 
Co.  mined  up  to  the  adjoining  side  line.  The  other  side  line  is  being 
mined  by  the  Haddock  Mining  Co.  and  the  Raub  Coal  Co.  The  lands 
surrounding  this  are  all  in  operation  to-day  by  other  mining  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  there  any  veins  on  either  of  the  properties  im- 
mediately between  your  present  operations  that  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  operate  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir.    All  leases  are  for  all  the  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Under  those  leases  what  is  the  prevailing  royalty 
for  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are  various  royalties,  running  from  35  cents  a 
ton  to  50  cents  a  ton  for  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  not  paying  flat  rates. 

Mr.  Payne.  Paying  no  flat  rates. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  your  royalties  vary  according  to  the  price  of 
the  coal,  or  are  they  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  They  are  fixed. 

Senator  Reed.  So  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Kane.  So  much  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  They  are  not  recent  leases? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  most  recent  lease  was  a  modification  made 
in  1913  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  at  which  time  they  allowed 
a  reduction  in  royalty  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  veins. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  is  the  usual  thickness  or  what  is  the  average 
thickness  of  your  veins  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  are  mining  all  kinds  of  veins,  from  30  inches  thick 
to  12  or  14  feet. 

Mr.  WttHELM.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  K.  M.  SMITH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Vardaman.) 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  Mr.  Smith,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  live  at  Alden. 

Mr.  Wn^ELM.  That  is  between  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  that  is  about  9  miles  west  of  Wilkes-Barre,  down 
the  river. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Oh,  down  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  across  from  Nanticoke. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  buisenss? 

Mr.  Smith.  General  manager  of  the  Alden  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  mining  engineer. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  An  independent  operation? 

Mr.  Smith.  An  idependent  operation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  vour  production  in  1918? 

Mr.  Smith.  Throe  hundretl  and  nine  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  colliers  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  One. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  operate  under  a  lease  or  do  you  own  in  fee? 

Mr.  Smith.  Lease;  operate  under  a  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  or  from  what  do  you  lease  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  individual  people. 

Mr.  WiLHKLM.  Do  you  lease  from  any  of  the  large  companies? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  About  how  many  acres  do  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  little  under  500  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  little  less  than  500  acres;  about  495. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  an  old  operation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  in  operation  since  1883. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  are  the  royalties  you  are  paying? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  royalties  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  When  were  those  contracts  made? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  1881. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  royalties  did  you  pay  in  1918? 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  see  [referring  to  memorandum].    The  average 
rovalty  on  prepared  coal  was  $1,146;  all  sizes  was  95  cents. 

iMr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  on  all  the  coal,  under  all  the  different 
leases  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  only  one  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  you  have  only  one  lease? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  is  your  landlord? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  ves;  we  do  have  two  leases. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  is  your  landlord? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sharp  &  Weiss— ^Richard  Sharp  (those  men  are  de- 
ceased now),  and  what  is  known  as  the  Nancy  Drake  estate. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  acres  of  ground  did  you  say  you  had 
altogether  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  of  coal  in  the  coal 
measures. 
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Senator  Rked.  What. proportion  of  it  is  worked  out?  How  long 
will  it  last,  probably,  according  to  j'our  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  very  nard  matter  to  say.  It  would  simply 
be  a  very  crude  estimate  to  say  how  long. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  give  us  your  estimate  as  a  mining  engineer, 
from  what  there  is  in  sight,  and  using  your  best  judgment,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SMrrif.  Very  much  would  depend  upon  these  royalties  that 
we  are  paying. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  about  how  long  the  coal  will  last, 
not  how  long  you  will  last. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  the  coal !    I  should  say  10  or  15  years. 

Senator  Reed.  More? 

Mr.  Smitii.  Yes.     t 

Senator  Reed.  How  long  have  they  been  running? 

Mr.  Smith.  Since  1883. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  the  aggregate  of  royalties  you  have 
paid? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  think  it  will  run  10  or  15  years  more? 

Mr.  SauTH.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  not  the  royalties  you  pay  unusually  high? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  see  the  higher  the  price  of  coal  the  higher  the 
price  of  the  royalty.  If  coal  was  only  $2  when  we  started,  those 
royalties  would  be  only  about  30  cents  a  ton,  but  as  the  price  of  coal 
advances  the  royalty  is  larger. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  royalty  is  a  percentage,  is  it,  of  what 
coal  sells  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  your  royalties  based  on  the  retail  price  or  the 
wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  price  at  the  mine. 

Senator  Reed.  The  price  at  the  mine  to  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  S^fiTH.  To  the  wholesaler. 

Senator  Reed.  You  took  out  how  many  tons  the  past  year — 
300,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  did  not  take  300,000  tons  this  year ;  I  meant  1917. 
In  1918  it  was  about  270,000. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  paid  practically  $270,000  of  royalties  this 
year  on  490  acres  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Probably  more  than  that. 

Senator  Reed.  You  paid  last  year  approximately  $360,000  on  that 
490  acres  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  you  are  mistaken  there.  I  said  the  average  roy- 
alty was  about  95  cents ;  that  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  dollar.  The 
royalties  last  year  would  be  very  close  to  $300,000. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  wil 
of  the  committee  or  to  Senator  Vardaman  a  statement  of  the  royalties 
that  have  been  paid  on  those  490  acres  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  what  dates? 

Senator  Reed.  You  may  send  it  to  Mr.  Wilhelm,  and  he  will  trans- 
mit it  to  the  committee,  because  he  can  put  them  together  for  us. 

Now,  I  did  not  finish  my  question.  1  will  state  it  again.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  royalties  you  have  paid,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  have  a  statement 


1  not  send  to  the  chairman 
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Mr.  Smith.  Paid  covering  what  period? 

Senator  Reed.  From  the  first  1  want  to  know  how  much  this 
ground  has  produced.  And,  then,  I  would  like  to  have  you  include 
m  that  statement,  if  you  will,  a  showing  as  to  the  amount  you  paid 
per  ton  each  year,  if  you  can  do  it  without  too  much  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  give  it  to  you  by  the  years. 

Senator  Eeed.  By  each  year;  that  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory— 
the  royalty  per  ton  each  year  and  the  total  amount.  And,  then,  if 
you  can,  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  royalties  yet  to  be 
realized  from  this  ground,  assuming  that  the  price  of  coal  stays  sub- 
stantially where  it  is  now,  so  that  we  can  have  it  for  the  purposes  of 
this  committee. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Estimating  to  the  time  that  you  think  the  coal 
will  be  exhausted;  about  15  years,  you  said. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  present  prices? 

Senator  Keed.  Yes ;  taking  the  present  prices.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  know  whei*e  they  are  going  to  go,  up  or  down. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Smith. 

(A  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Smith  will  be  found  printed  on 
page  1686.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  P.  IINSSAT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Your  name  is  George  P.  Lindsay  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  vou  live? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Plvmouth,  ta. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  Plymouth  with  reference  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  3  miles  down 
the  river. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  That  is,  it  is  just  south  of  Kingston,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  same  side  of  the  river  as  Kingston. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  the  same  sida    What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  am  a  coal  operator. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  hold  your  land  in  fee  or  by  lease? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  By  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  From  the  John  Turner  estate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  An  individual? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  An  individual. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  how  many  acres  have  you  under  lease? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Twenty-five? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  An  operation  on  25  acres? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yos.  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  production? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  About  100  tons  a  day. 
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Mr.  WUiHELM.  Oh !  How  long  have  you  been  working  that  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Five  yeara 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Your  annual  production  for  1918  was  how  much? 

Mr.  LiNDSAT.  For  1918  it  was  17,000  tons. 

Senator  Rbed.  What  was  it  for  1917? 

Mr.  LiNDSAT.  For  1917  is  was  19,045  tons. 

Mr.  Wdlhelm.  What  is  your  royalty? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Fifty  cents  for  prepared  sizes,  20  cents  for  pea,  and 
10  cents  for  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Why  are  you  operating  only  25  acres? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  all  there  was  in  the  tract. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  all  there  was  in  the  tract. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  not  any  adjacent  territory  to  you? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes ;  we  are  surrounded  by  coal  land  on  three  sides. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  owns  that  coal  land? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  owns  on  two  sides  of  us, 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  owns  a  lease  on  one  side, 
operated  by  the  George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  territory  adjacent  to  or  under  or  near 
vou  that  you  cpuld  operate  to  advantage  that  is  not  being  operated 
Ly  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  there  is  not.  The  adjoining  property  on 
both  sides  of  us  or  adjoining  us  is  being  operated  by  the  present 
holders  to  its  full  capacity. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  greatest  length  of  your  measures  run- 
ning with  the  vein?    What  is  the  run  you  nave  on  your  measures? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Seven  hundred  feet;  that  is,  700  feet  wide  by  1,600 
feet  upthe  pitch. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  your  gangways  run  only  700  feet  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Seven  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  the  barrier  pillars? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Exclusive. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  is  the  thickness  of  your  vein  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  runs  from  19  to  22  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  veins  do  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  One. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  only  one  vein? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Under  lease,  or  are  there  not  any  veins  on  the  prop- 
erty except  the  one? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  Ross  vein  is  over  part  of  the  propeity.  but  it 
has  been  thoroughly  robbed. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  was  operated  before  you  went  on  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  coal  has  that  25  acres  produced 
since  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  began  operating  in  1914.  L"p  until  the  1st  of 
January  we  j)roduced  80.458  tons  from  it. 

Senator  \ardaman.  How  much  have  you  got  there  yet?  How 
much  is  there  remaining  to  be  mined? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  think  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  iov^^ 
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Senator  Eeed.  It  would  be  approximately  $90,000  of  royalties,  then, 
that  have  been  paid  on  this  25  acres  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No;  not  that  have  been  already  paid. 

Senator  Reed.  That  which  has  been  paid  and  will  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.    Our  average  royalty  is  about  41  cents. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  sells  your  coal? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  sell  it  ourselves. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  fix  your  own  price? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.    We  get  all  we  can  for  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  get  all  you  can,  but  the  price  you  really 
get  is  the  prevailing  price  as  fixed  by  the  circular? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  is  like  any  other  commodity.  You  can  not  get 
any  more  for  it  than  your  neighbors  sell  it  for  unless  you  have  tne 
advantage  of  them  in  the  preparation  or  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  CONLON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Conlon,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Hudson. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Hudson,  about  3  miles  north  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Engaged  in  mining  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Well,  no;  I  have  been  a  mine  foreman. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  It  is  no  company.  I  am  mining  coal  for  mvself — me 
and  my  family. 

Senator  Eeed.  Individual  mine? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Yes.  I  am  a  mine  foreman.  I  got  a  lease  on  a  prop- 
erty there  and  I  started  mining. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  a  name  for  vour  companv  i 

Mr.  CoNLON.  John  Conlon;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  John  Conlon? 

Mr.  Conlon.  Yes.    I  have  no  company. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  vou  lease? 

Mr.  Conlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  wliom  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Conlon.  From  the  Fairmount  Land  Co. ;  a  man  named  Ams- 
burv  owns  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  been  operating? 

Mr.  Conlon.  Botween  tliree  and  four  vears. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  jour  produ  tion? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  Something  like  100.000  a  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  One  hundred  thousand? 

Mr.  Conlon.  A  little  less  than  100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  is  the  name  of  your  landlord? 

Mr.  Conlon.  W.  W.  An^sburv  is  the  man  that  owns  it.  Thev  luul 
a  ( ompany  there  at  one  time,  that  sold  lots,  and  it  is  known  as  the 
Fairmount  Land  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  royalty? 

Mr.  CoNrx)N.  Fortv  cents  flat. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Had  this  property  been  worked  before  you  took  it? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Oh,  yes;  that  property  was  started  in  the  sixties 
sometime. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  have  just  taken  it  over  as  old  property? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Yes;  it  was  given  up.  I  was  mine  foreman  in. the 
place  for  the  D.  &  H.  for  about  30  years,  and  they  gave  it  up,  saw  it 
was  played  out,  and  I  took  it  over. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  You  took  over  an  old,  played-out  property,  and  are 
paying  40  cents  royalty  ? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLiiEi.M.  And  have  been  doing  that  for  four  years? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  property  adjacent  to  it,  or  are  there 
i\ny  veins  under  it,  that  you  could  work  to  advantage,  that  you  are 
not  working? 

Mr.  CoNLON.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  veins  there,  but  they  are  working 
it  under  me  in  one  place. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  asked  you  that  no  one  was  working. 

Mr.  CoNLON.  No;  it  is  all  working  there.  The  Valley  is  under 
me  and  over  me,  and  the  D.  &  H.  is  under  me,  and  on  another  tract, 
and  it  is  all  working. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MB.  WILUAH  D.  JONES. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Jones.  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Superintendent  of  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  corporation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  vour  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  My  connection? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Superintendent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  production  last  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  fresh  mined  or  do  you  want  to  include 
the  total? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  want  the  total. 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  of  that  was  culm  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Fifty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Hollenbeck  Coal  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  an  old,  abandoned  working  that  you  have 
got? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  about  played  out ;  40  years  old. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  has  your  company  been  operating  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Forty  years. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  regard  to  the  culm  bank,  what  royalty  did  you 
pay  last  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  culm  bank? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  And  what  royalty  per  ton? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  oer  ton?     It  averages  20  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  the  culm  bank  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  on  the  new  mined  coal,  how  much? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thirty-five  cents. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  sell  the  culm  for;  the  same  price 
that  you  do  the  new  mined  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  the  culm,  but  it  is  the  product  from  the  culm 
btok. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  same  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn^ELM.  One  more  question.  Is  there  any  adjacent  or  con- 
tiguous property  that  you  could  mine  to  advantage  that  is  not  being 
mined  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  some  time  ago,  but  not  at  the  present  time. 
Our  property  is  becoming  exhausted,  so  that  we  have  taken  the 
pumps  out  of  the  lower  levels,  and  we  could  not  reach  any  other 
property  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Could  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  we  could  during  the  war  period. 

Mr^  WiLHELM.  Why  did  you  not?    Who  owned  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  try  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Reading. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  they  say  was  the  reason  they  would  not 
give  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  reply  given. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  They  would  not  even  give  you  a  reply? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  was  it  you  made  that  application  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  About  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Reed.  Were  you  prepared  to  have  worked  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  could  have  increased  your  coal  production? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM  (after  consultation  with  the  chairman).  Mr.  Heeb- 
ner  testified  at  Washington  that  the  Reading  Co.  owned  the  stock 
of  the  Jersey  Central,  and  that  the  Jersey  Central  owns  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre.    That  is  what  he  testified  to  in  Washington. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  investigation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  that  it  is  well  for  the  Reading  people  to 
know  that.    I  did  not  know  it  until  I  heard  it  in  Washington. 
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Senator  Reed.  Have  you  any  more  witnesses  from  out  of  town  that 
you  could  put  on  the  stand  now?  If  there  are  any  more  of  those 
witnesses  from  Wilkes-Barre,  let  us  have  them. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  A.  QTJUnr. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  15  years. 

Mr.  Welhelm.  What  is  your  position — what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Manager  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  and  the  Lytle 
Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  QuixN.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  how  many  operations  does  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.  have,  and  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  It  is  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  They  have  13  collieries,  that  is  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Lytle,  and  3  washeries. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  railroads  do  you  ship  over? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  The  Pennsylvania,  an^  the  Eeading  on  one  washery. 

Mr.  WiuiELM.  The  Eeading  from  one  washery  1 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  acquire  that  since  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
leased its  hold  on  these  properties? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  started  to  work  it  since  then.  We  had  the 
property  before. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  This  is  the  one  formerly  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Collieries  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes;  generally  known  as  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  They  have  now  passed  into  other  hands,  of  which 
Mr.  Hanna  is  the  head  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WtLHELM.  What  is  Mr.  Hanna's  first  name  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  There  are  two  or  three  of  them  in  it. 

Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  They  are  the  sons  of  Mark  Hanna,  are  they  not, 
who  was  Senator? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  One  is  a  brother,  and  there  are  two  nephews,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  are  these  13  collieries  located,  and  where  are 
the  washeries  located  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  There  are  three  collieries  and  a  washery  in  the  Wyo- 
ming region  and  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke.  We  have  six  washeries 
and  a  colliery  in  Northumberland  County. 

Mr.  WitJiELM.  Near  what  place? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Near  Shamokin  and  Mount  Carmel.  Then  we  have  a 
collierynear  Shenandoah  known  as  the  William  Penn. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  you  lease  from  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes.  Then  we  have  two  collieries  and  several  washer- 
ies in  Schuylkill  County. 
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Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  That  is  the  extreme  base  of  the  region  we  are 
now  in? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  other — the  Lvtle  Co.? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLiiELrM.  That  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Minersville? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wu-jfELM.  Are  you  the  owners  in  fee  of  any  of  these  properties 
^vhere  the  collieries  are  operated  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  The  bulk  of  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  bulk  of  it  is  in  fee? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  in  fee  have  you  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres;  that 
is  coal  acreage. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  coal  acreage.  Does 
that  represent  what  vou  have  under  lease,  too? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  in  fee.  How  many  do  you  have  under 
lease? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  have  a  few  small  leases  outside  of  the  Girard 
estate  lease  at  Shenandoah.    That  is  the  largest  lease  we  have. 

Mr. 'WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  Girard  estate 
lease? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  about  400  acres  in  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Four  hundred  acres.  Then  what  other  acreage 
liave  you  beside  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  In  the  Nanticoke  region  we  have  three  small  leases, 
aggregating  about  70  acres. 

In  the  Shamokin  region  we  have  a  few  leases,  of  about  240  acres. 

Then  we  have  at  the  Lytle  510  acres  out  there  in  fee,  altogether, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  L}i:le  property,  and  we  lease  a  portion  of 
the  Lytle  tract. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lytle  is  divided  ownership? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Divided  ownership. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  then  you  lease  a  part  of  that  from  the  other 
owners? 

Mr.  OxJiNN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  total  acreage  that  you 
liave  under  control,  in  coal,  of  how  nmch? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  16,300  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  acreage  do  you  have  altogether  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  have  21,880  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 
Have  you  any  forest  land  in  any  of  this  acreage  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  doing  anything  toward  reforesting  any 
of  this  acreage? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  royalty  you  are  paying  the  Girard 
estate? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  last  year  it  averaged  about  73  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  how  old  a  lease? 
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Mr.  QuiNN.  That  lease  has  been  in  continuous  operation,  I  guess, 
since  1864,  and  it  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  only  a 
temi  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  was  the  renewal  last  made? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  In  1913,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No;  it  is  a  sliding  scale  rate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Based  on  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Based  on  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  on  all  the  mines? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  for  all  of  your  mines  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  is  for  that  mine  only. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  allowed  my  mind  to  get  off  the  testimony. 
Where  is  that  ?  . 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  is  at  Shenandoah ;  what  is  known  as  the  William 
Penn  Colliery. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  the  Girard  estate  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes;  that  is  the  Girard  estate. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  royalty  last  year? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  73  cents  a  ton,  I  think  it  averaged. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  on  all  kinds  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  On  prepared  sizes,  what  would  it  average? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  the  same,  I  think. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  tell  us  about  where  it  ran  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  The  prepared  coal  runs  to  different  prices;  about  25- 
to  50  cents  a  ton  difference  between  different  sizes.. 

Senator  Reed.  Give  us  the  average  on  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  judge  it  runs — now,  we  are  paying  one  percentage 
and  the  other  companies  are  paying  a  different  percentage. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  take  your  own. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  yours? 

Senator  Reed.  On  this  Girard  estate  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  It  would  run  between  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  ten- 
cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  Between  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  on  pre- 
pared sizes  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You*  are  speaking  of  the  Girard  estate  mine3? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  am  spaking  of  the  mines  on  the  Girard  estate. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  might  say  that  those  prices  are  not  based  on  what 
We  mine,  but  on  the  average  prices  received  by  all  the  tenants  on  the 
Girard  estate. 

Senator  Reed.  The  average  price  received  for  the  coal? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  For  the  coal  at  the  mines,  by  all  the  tenants  of  the 
Girard  estate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  royalty  to  the  Girard 
estate  was  in  any  way  controlled  by  the  Locust  Mountain  royalty? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  To  arrive  at  the  average  price,  yes;  the  price  for  the 
size  computed  in  that  way,  but  the  percentage  he  would  pay  on  the 
selling  price  may  be  included  in  ours. 
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Senator  Reed.  I  think  Mr.  Wilhelm  did  not  get  a  part  of  your 
answer.  As  I  understood  you,  you  pay  a  royalty  which  is  a  per- 
centage on  the  price  received  for  the  coal. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  stated  that  that  was  not  fixed  on  the  price 
you  individually  received,  but  upon  the  average  price  received  by 
certain  companies  operating  on  the  Girard  estate. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  By  all  their  tenants. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Now,  is  there  and  territory  adjacent,  or  are  there 
any  coal  seams  under  or  contiguous  to  you,  that  you  could  mine  to 
better  advantage  than  some  of  the  landlords,  that  you  have  made 
application  for,  and  can  not  get  or  have  not  gotten? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  have  made  no  applications. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  have  made  no  applications? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHEL3r.  You  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have  got  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No;  I  am  satisfied  the  other  fellows  are  working  all 
around  it,  and  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  it? 

Mr.  OuiNN.  They  are  working  it  just  as  well  as  we  are. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  operation  is  near  you  at  Shenandoah,  at  the 
William  Penn? 

Mr.  Qi^iNN.  I  think  it  is  the  Turkey  Run  colliery  of  the  Reading. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  royalty  did  you  pay  the  Girard  estate 
on  this  land  that  you  have  leased  from  them  last  year? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  You  mean  the  bulk? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  The  aggregate? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Well,  it  would  be  seventy  times;  about  290,000  tons. 
Seventy-three  cents  is  the  rovalty.    I  can  figure  it  out. 

Soniitor  Vardaman.  I  wish  vou  would. 

Mr.  QuiNN  (after  making  calculation).  $211,000. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  acres  of  ground  did  you  have  from 
them  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Four  hundred  and  nine  acres,  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  thousand  dollars  did  you  say  it  was 
last  year,  $211,000? 

Mr.  Qi  INN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  does  it  run  this  year?  Wlien  you  say 
"  last  year  "  do  you  mean  1918? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  1918. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  pay  them  in  1917,  approximately? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  have  really  forgotten  that  cost.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  work  it,  because  in  the  last  couple  of  years  the  price  of  coal  has 
run  up  twice,  and  we  have  had  to  pay  our  percentage  on  that.  Three 
times  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up  now,  in  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
and  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  our  percentage  of  the  increase  in 
price,  in  royalties. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  your  percentage?  What  do  you  pay  in 
percentage? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  pay  18  per  cent  on  veins  over  4  feet  and  16  per 
cent  on  veins  under  4  feet. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  for  coal  under  ground  ? 
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Mr.  QuiNN.  For  the  coal  in  the  cars;  commercial  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  the  Gerard  estate  gets  for  the  raw 
coal,  18  per  cent  of  the  total  last  year's  price ;  or  16  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain other  veins? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think.  Senator,  that  is  a  little  misleading.  That  is 
what  they  get  after  it  is  mined  and  after  it  is  on  the  cars. 

Senator  Keed.  But  you  have  to  mine  it. 

Mr.  QriNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Girard  estate  owns  it  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  pay  18  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
coal  when  you  get  it  on  the  cars,  for  the  privilege  of  taking  that 
thing  out  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  QuTNN.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Reed.  That  the  Lord  made.  Now,  would  it  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  give  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  royalties  that 
have  been  paid  to  the  Girard  estate  by  your  company?  I  do  not 
mean  for  you  to  give  that  now,  but  for  you  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Wilhelui 
for  us. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  It  will  be  very  much  easier  for  the  Girard  estate  to  do 
that.    They  have  all  those  figures. 

Senator  Reed.  We  expect  the  Girard  estate  to  go  on  after  these 
people  are  through. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  they  have  them  aggregated. 

Senator  Reed.  From  each  piece  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  From  each  lease. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well.  Of  course,  if  they  give  it  to  us  with  the 
percentages,  that  will  be  quite  satisfactoij. 

How  do  vou  find  labor  conditions  now  f  Have  you  ever  had  any 
particular  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  labor  to  operate  your  mines'? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  that  difficulty? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Well,  starting  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  no  surplus  of  labor,  then,  at  your  mines. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir;  we  are  watching  for  more. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  heard  recently  a  cry  about  unemployment. 
That  has  not  reached  you  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir;  we  have  written  to  each  and  every  man  that 
^as  in  the  service  a  personal  letter  telling  him  that  his  job  is  waiting 
for  him,  and  we  are  hoping  that  he  will  come  back. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is,  the  men  who  were  formerly  with  you,  you 
are  waiting  for  them  to  come  back? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  a  very  commendable  thing.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  a  custom  that  is  being  followed  pretty  gen- 
erally throughout  the  coal  region. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  whether  others  have  actually  written 
letters,  or  are  they  simply  holding  the  places  open  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  writing  of  the  letters,  but  the 
rnen  in  my  county  have  all  told  me — in  fact,  one  of  the  presidents  has 
told  me  that  they  have  had  a  letter  in  the  papers  stating  that  that  was 
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a  fact ;  that  they  were  ready  for  the  men  to  come  back,  and  are  ready 
to  ffive  them  employment. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  is  nothing  m  the 
claim  that  the  soldier  is  not  being  treated  fairly  in  the  matter,  of 
getting  his  old  job  back  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  coal  companies! 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No;  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  that.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  some  more  of  them. 

Senator  Reed^  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  pay  them,  Mr.  Quinn? 

Mr.  Quinn.  They  are  paid  on  a  regular  scale  of  wages,  Senator, 
and  we  have  to  pay  that,  which  is  arrived  at  by  agreement  with  the 
men  for  different  classifications. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been  discussed  a 
good  deal  by  witnesses  before  the  committee.  If  you  could  tell  me  in 
straightforward,  layman's  phrase,  just  what  the  average  ablebodied 
miner  makes  a  day — earns  per  day — in  your  employ,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  was  prior  to  the  last  raise  in 
wages.  Senator,  in  November. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  it,  Mr.  Quinn? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Our  miners  got  paid  up  to  $5.70  a  day  for  every  start 
they  make. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  For  every  start,  as  we  call  it,  they  got  $5.70.  That  was 
whether  they  worked  seven  hours  or  eight  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  embrace  all  the  men  working  in  the 
mines? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Every  miner. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know,  but  what  percentage  of  your  em- 
ployees are  miners? 

Mr.  Quinn.  About  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Varda3ian.  What  does  the  70  per  cent  get? 

Mr.  Quinn.  They  were  getting  in  the  mines  anywhere  from  $2  to 
$3  a  day.    Now  they  are  running  up  to  $4  to  $4.50  a  day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  are  getting  that  now? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  rents  been .  increased  since  the  war 
started  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Not  so  far  as  our  company  houses  are  concerned. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  been  out  here  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  houses  that  we  have  been  told  the  operators 
live  in — frame  houses.  A  good  many  of  them  I  noticed  are  painted 
red.    What  is  the  rent  of  one  of  those  average  houses? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  get  from  $5  to  $6  a  month  for  them. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  rooms  have  they? 

Mr.  Quinn.  They  run  from  four  to  five  rooms. 

Senator  Reed.  You  get  about  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  room? 

Mr.  Quinn.  In  most  of  our  houses  I  think  we  have  six  rooms.  We 
have  built  kitchens  onto  them  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  we 
have  not  increased  the  rent. 

Senator  Reed.  At  the  same  time  that  you  rent  the  company  hous(»s 
are  there  otlier  houses  owned  by  individuals  for  rent,  and  that  are 
accessible  to  the  employees? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Tliere  are,  in  a  number  of  places. 
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*   Senator  Reed.  Well,  is  that  generally  true,  or  is  it  true  only  in 
places  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  would  say,  except  in  isolated  places  where  there  are 
not  any  towns  near  there,  it  is  generally  true  that  there  are  other 
houses  for  rent,  owned  by  individuals. 

Senator  Eeed.  So  that  if  an  employee  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
prices  that  the  company  charges  he  is  free,  is  he,  to  go  and  rent  a 
house  outside— perfectly  free  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Perfectly  free. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  the  rents  outside  compare  with  the  rents, 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  would  say  they  are  generally  very  much  higher. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  the  accommodations  any  better  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  In  some  cases  I  think  possibly  the  men,  especially  in 
little  isolated  hamlets,  as  we  call  them,  get  the  benefit  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  also  get  better  schools  and  better  conditions. 

Senator  Reed.  By  the  way,  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  local  geography 
here;  your  mines  are  how  far  from  this  city? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Our  nearest  one  is  about  6  miles  from  here.. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  months'  school  do  you  have  in  the 
vicinity  of  your  mines  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  minimum  would  be  nine 
months. 

Senator  Reed.  Has  there  been  any  shutting  down  of  the  schools 
for  want  of  money  to  run  them  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

Senator  Reed.  The  schools  have  oeen  open  the  full  school  year  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  the  grades  of  the  schools  that  are  acces- 
sible? Do  you  run  only  through  the  granunar  grades,  or  do  you  run 
up  to  the  high  school  ? 

Mr.  QuixN.  We  have  all  of  those,  generally,  in  the  larger  towns 
here. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  In  the  larger  townships  they  have  the  high-school 
grades. 

Senator  Reed.  I  want  to  know  about  the  average  child.  How  far 
is  he  carried  now  by  these  schools  that  you  say  are  open  during  the 
whole  school  year,  eight  or  nine  months,  and  what  grades  can  ho 
have  access  to? 

Mr.  QrriNN.  In  most  cases,  to  the  high  school. 

Senator  Reed.  To  the  high  school? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  wages  are  paid  to 
teachers  here? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  varies,  too. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  but 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  they  paid  in  your  community? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Just  as  I  said.  Senator,  we  have  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent counties  and  the  prices  have  ranged  quite  widely.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  just  exactly  what  they  do  pay  in 
those  different  regions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  not  given  very  much  attention  to 
that? 
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Mr.  QuiNN.  Well,  I  think,  though,  that  I  can  say  safely  that  in  the 
townships  they  pay  generally  better  than  they  do  m  the  cities. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  do  they  pay  in  the  townships  and 
in  the  cities? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  now.  They  have  been  raising 
prices  and  raising  wages,  and  I  would  rather  not  try  to  give  it 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  So  that  there  can  not  be  any  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  your  testimony  as  to  wages:  When  you  said  that  the  aver- 
age wage  of  30  per  cent  of  the  number  of  men  was  over  $5  a  day,  did 
you  mean  contract  miners  or  company  miners? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Contract  miners. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Contract  miners. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  explain  the  difference? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  a  contract  miner 
and  a  company  miner  ? 

Mr.  QuiKN.  A  contract  miner  works  on  a  unit  basis,  on  a  unit  of 
performance;  that  is,  what  he  can  do.  A  company  miner  works  bv 
the  day,  doing  work  for  the  company;  that  is,  extra  work  or  anything 
else  in  the  general  line  of  work  that  can  be  contracted  or  a  price  can 
be  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Speaking  of  a  contract  miner,  you  mean  that  in 
•driving  tunnels  or  gangways,  or  cutting  coal  out  of  the  chambers,  you 
pay  them  so  much  for  a  cubic  yard,  or  so  much  per  load  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  In  some  cases  so  much  per  car  of  coal,  or  so  much  per 
linear  yard,  depending  on  physical  conditions;  so  much  on  the  yard 
width,  as  they  sometimes  call  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Thai  is  piecework. 

Mr.  QuixN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  piecework. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Does  that  represent  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  employees  at  the  colliciries? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  would  say  that  the  miners  and  miners'  laborers  do 
not  run  over  35  per  cent  of  our  employees. 

Mr.  Witjielm.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read,  the  question. 
I  do  not  think  the  witness  understood  it. 

(The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  QriNX.  I  reiterate  that,  that  the  proportion  of  the  miners  and 
miners'  laborers  to  the  total  number  or  employees  around  our  col- 
lieries runs  only  about  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Let  us  get  at  that.  You  mean  35  per  cent  of  your 
total  number  of  employees  are  contract  miners. 

Mr.  QuiNX.  Correct. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  proportion  of  them  are  day  miners 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Day  miners? 

Mr.  WiLiiELM  (continuing).  And  what  proportion  are  company 
miners? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  have  very  few  company  minei^s. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  At  any  of  your  collieries? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wfliielm.  Then  they  are  nearly  all  contract  miners? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Those  that  we  call  miners. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  do  you  call  a  miner? 
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Mr.  QuiNN.  The  man  who  cuts  coal  from  the  working  face;  a  man 
with  a  certificate  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  showing  his 
competency. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  about  the  timbermen,  who  put  up  the  pil- 
lars and  so  on,  and  the  gangways ;  are  they  necessarily  miners  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Not  necessarily  so.  In  many  cases,  where  the  miners 
drive  the  gangways,  that  price  includes  the  putting  up  of  the  tim- 
bers. In  other  cases,  we  nave  those  that  put  in  what  we  call  relief 
timber  and 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  proportion  of  the  labor  in  the  mines  is  out- 
side labor — the  loaders,  the  men  at  the  breakers,  and  slate  pickers, 
and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Thirty  per  cent? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  varies  materially,  too,  in  different  places. 

Mr.  WiLHEiM.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  outside  laborers  at  the 
mines? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  For  labor  now,  that  is  men,  it  runs  about  45  cents  an 
hour;  45  to  47  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  before  these  last  three  raises  we  have 
heard  about? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  It  was  about  $1.80  per  day,  or  less  than  that,  on  what 
we  call  the  base  wage. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  would  be  20  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  bring  us  to  what  price  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  26  or  27  cents  an  hour,  or  about  25  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  WiLHEiM.  Was  not  labor,  ordinary  labor  aroimd  the  mines, 
prior  to  these  raises,  about  $10  and  something  a  week? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Somewhere  around  there ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  what  is  that  class  of  labor  that  you  used  to 
pay  $10  and  something  a  week? 

Mr.  QmNN.  It  will  run  $18  a  week  now. 

Mr.  WiLHEOi.  So  that  that  class  of  labor  is  now  about  $8  a  day. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  And  better. 

Mr.  Wii^HELM.  We  have  accounted  for  65  per  cent  of  the  labor. 
How  about  the  other  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  They  are  inside  company  men,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Inside  what? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Company  men. 

Mr.  WIL.HELM.  How  are  the  inside  company  men  paid  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  There  are  quite  a  variety  of  prices,  depending  on  their 
positions :  what  we  call  company  men,  motor  engineers,  hoisting  en- 
gineers, timbermen,  timber  braddock  men,  masons.  There  are  about 
three  dozen  different  classifications  and  I  can  not  give  you,  offhand, 
those  wages. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  skilled  labor,  more  or  less,  that  makes  up  that 
other  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  OuiNN.  Yes;  labor  peculiar  to  the  region.  It  may  not  be  so 
skilled,  but  we  have  got  to  raise  it  around  here. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  costs  you  to  produce  a 
ton  of  coal,  on  the  average? 
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Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir.  That  sounds  funny,  I  know,  but  we  have  col- 
lieries  in  every  section  of  this  region,  and  if  I  should  give  you  the 
price  of  one  region  and  the  price  of  another  region 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  you  determine  what  is  a  fair  wage 
for  the  men  who  produce  it,  if  you  can  not  tell  what  it  costs  you? 

Mr.  QuixN.  How  do  we  determine 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  how  do  you  determine  what  is  a  fair 
Avage  for  the  men  w^ho  produce  it? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  At  the  present  time  all  those  things  are  fixed  by  a 
scale  that  is  agreed  upon  between  the  men  and  the  company. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  ought  to  be  able,  then,  to  answer  that 
question,  if  that  lias  been  agreed  upon.  Of  coui*se  the  man  who  pra 
duces  the  coal  ought  to  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  that  ton  of  coaL 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Correct ;  and  we  have  those  figures. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  you  might  determine  the  question  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  wage. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  those  figures  for 
different  mines,  but  you  do  not  have  the  average  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  have  the  figui'es. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  got  it  here  with  me.  That  is, 
of  course,  we  have  our  costs  figured  out  every  month. 

Senator  Reed.  You  said  that  the  contract  miner  made  $5  a  day 
on  the  average. 

Mr.  QriNN.  That  was  prior  to  the  last  raise. 

Senator  Reed.  How  steady  is  his  employment? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  As  steady  as  he  wants  to  make  it — it  has  been  lately. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is,  right  now  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  was  it  during  the  year  1917? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Very  good  in  1917. 

Senator  Reed.  Could  he  get  work  every  day  if  he  wanted  it? 

Mr.  QuixN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  think 
he  could,  with  us.  work  every  day. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  a  record  from  which  you  could  tell  us  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  your  employees  on  any  one  of  your  good 
mines  for  the  year  1914,  and  on  through? 

Mr.  Quixx.  We  could  get  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  you  mind  making  us  up  a  statement  of  that 
kind  and  furnishing  it  to  us?  Of  course  that  would  involve  the 
average  number  of  days'  work  that  each  man  had  per  week. 

Mr.  Quixx.  Yes,  sir.    You  want  it  for  what  years? 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  1914,  which  I  think  is 
perhaps  a  reasonably  fair  year  for  prewar  conditiona  Prices  had 
not  gone  up  very  heavily  that  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  1914  was  a  bad  year,  because  the  prices  were  ab- 
normallv  low. 

Senator  Reed.  Give  it  for  1914  and  1915,  and  right  on  through,  if 
1914  was  an  abnormally  low  year,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilhelm.  I 
do  not  object  to  your  going  back  as  far  as  your  patience  and  time  will 

Kermit  you  to  give  us  those  figures,  but  I  will  say  to  you  frankly,  we 
ave  read  a  great  deal  about  the  wage  situation,  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  justified  I  am  not  attempting  to  say.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
people  that  while  the  daily  wage  may  be  fairly  good  on  the  surface, 
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there  are  other  things  that  militate  against  that ;  as,  for  instance,  only 
a  few  days'  work  per  week,  etc.  Now,  the  committee  would  be  inter- 
ested in  having  a  table  that  would  show  actual  conditions  worUiMl 
out  during  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  so  that  they  could  get  nii 
average. 

Mr.  QuiNX.  Now,  so  that  I  may  understand  that  correctly.  Yon 
want  the  average  wages  paid  per  man  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  I  will  put  it  in  a  different  way.  I  want  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  your  men  for  these  years.  If  you  make 
it  out  monthly,  then  I  want  your  average  monthly  earnings. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  They  pay  semimonthly.  Therefore,  neither  weekly 
nor  daily  would  get  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  care  how  you  get  it,  so  long  as  you  give 
us  the  average  earnings  that  these  men  make. 

Senator  \  ardaman.  If  it  is  by  the  week,  we  can  tell  what  a  man 
gets  by  the  day.  If  your  pay  roll  is  monthly,  all  right,  or  if  it  is 
semi-monthly ;  we  can  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  would  judge  from  your  questions  that  you  would 
want  the  little  boys — ^breaker  boys — excluded,  whose  earning  ca- 
pacity is  very  much  less  than  the  men's. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,  put  the  men  in  one  class  and  the 
boys  in  another. 

Mr.  QxHNN.  And  you  want  the  earnings  of  these  contract  miners 
lumped  together? 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  mean  to  lump  everybody,  but  you  take  your 
contract  miner  and  give  us  his  average  earning.  Then  you  have  other 
classifications,  I  suppose,  that  you  employ  vour  men  by.  Just  give 
us  those  earnings,  not  only  by  the  day  but  by  the  amount  that  tney 
actually  collect,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  get  at  the  question  of  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  If  we  gave  you  the  average  number  of  days  worked, 
and  the  earnings,  that  would  give  you  the  earning  power. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  about  getting  cars 
this  winter? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Not  this  winter. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  have  to  slacken  your  lines  down  any  last 
winter  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cars? 

Mr.  QxHNN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  understand  me  to  inquire  whether  you  had 
any  difficulty  last  winter  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  QxHNN.  We  have  not  had  any  difficulty  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Reed.  You  ship  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes;  we  were  having  difficultv  in  previous  years,  but 
we  have  not  had  much  in  the  last  year  and  a  half — anything. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  S.  C.  DIMMICK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Scranton. 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  I  am  assistant  to  the  vice  president,  and  manager 
of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  D,,  L.  &  W.  Railroad  C!o. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  assistant  to  the  vice  president,  and  mana- 
ger.   How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Since  August  1^  1916. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad  operate  any  col- 
lieries? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.  operate  all  of  the  collieries,  21  in  number. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Twenty-one? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Does  all  the  coal  produced  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  have  its  initial  shipment  over  the  D.,  L.  &  W.? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Where  are  these  21  collieries  located? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  In  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  How  many  are  operated  in  Lackawanna  County? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Thirteen. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  in  Luzerne  County  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Eight 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  total  acreage  of  the  coal  lands  the  D.  L 
&  W.  own  in  fee  ? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
acres. 

Mr.  WiLHEL^r.  What  is  your  total  acreage  owned  by  the  D.  L.  &  W.? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  That  is  it.    That  is  the  fee  land. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  total  fee,  then? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  of  that  is  in  coal  ? 

Mr.  DiMMicK  That  includes  all  of  the  land  owned.     There  is  a 

« 

small  acreage  of  that  that  is  not  underlaid  with  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Oh,  just  how  much  I  could  not  say.  Not  very  much. 
Not  over  500  acres.  I  would  not  say  just  how  much,  but  it  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  A  small  percentage? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  A  very  small  percentage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  any  of  the  14,422  acres  virgin  territory  ? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  could  not  sav  just  how  much. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Approximately,  Mr.  Dimmick,  how  much? 

Mr.  Dimmick.  I  am  not  trying  to  keep  any  figures  from  you  at  alL 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  think  you  are,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Dimmick.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  anything  I  had,  but  I 
did  not  get  this  summons  until  very  late,  and  I  hastily  compiled  the 
information  which  I  thought  you  would  require  here,  and  I  could 
not  say  exactly,  or  approximately,  without  making  what  you  might 
term  a  wild  guess,  as  to  the  virgin  area.  I  can  give  you  the  fee  area, 
the  leased  area,  the  total  area,  and  the  area  which  we  consider  as  being 
operated  or  developed. 

Mr  WiLHELM.  Probably  we  had  better  let  you  tell  this  in  your  own 
way.  Gk)  ahead  and  tell  it  along  the  lines  you  have  just  stated;  and, 
so  that  we  can  grasp  it,  do  not  go  too  rapidly. 
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Mr.  DiHMiCK.  We  have  in  fee  14,422  acres.  We  have  under  lease 
3,342  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  under  lease  is  in  addition,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes.  That  makes  a  total  of  17,764  acres.  We  are 
operating  16,946  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  total  holding  of  your  company? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Yes;  in  both  counties. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  your  virgin  land  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  There  is  some  virgin  land  in  each  county.  There  is 
more  in  Luzerne  County  than  in  Lackawanna  County,  the  Luzerne 
end  being  the  later  one  developed. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  the  veins  somewhat  deeper  in  Luzerne  than  in 
Lackawanna  ? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Considerably  deeper;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  the  veins  in  your  op- 
erations in  Lackawanna  County  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Our  deepest  shaft  is  nearly  1,700  feet.  That  is 
located  in  Nanticoke. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  deepest  shaft?  That  is  in  Luzerne 
County. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  that  cut  the  bottom  measures  ? 

Mr.  DiM3iiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  is  your  deepest  in  Lackawanna  County? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  tliink  our  deepest  shaft  in  Lackawanna  County 
is  650  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  deep  south  of 
Wilkes-Barre  as  it  is  in  your  operations  north  of  Wilkes-Barre  in 
Lackawanna  County. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Practicallv  so :  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  total  production  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  last  year? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  The  total  production  for  the  year  1918  of  fresh 
mined  coal  was  10,221,405  tons.  Amount  produced  from  culm  banks, 
1.015,091  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  the  figures  for  1917  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  production  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  In  1917  the  fresh  mined  coal  was  10,415,408  tons. 
From  culm  banks  the  amount  was  1,094,811  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Those  properties  which  you  have  under  lease,  who 
are  your  landlords  on  them? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Our  landlords  are  all  individuals.  They  are  quite 
numerous. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  it  is  not  any  other  large  coal  company  from 
whom  you  lease. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  handles  your  coal  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  whom  do  you  sell? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  The  D.  L.  &  W,  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  the  wholesale  company  to  which  you  sell  bears 
almost  the  same  name  as  the  operating  or  producing  company. 
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Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes ;  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co. ;  and  the  operator  is 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Co. 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  is  located  where  1 
Mr.  DiMMicK.  The  office  of  their  President  is  in  New  York. 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  They  have  offices  in  Scranton. 
Mr.  DiMMiCK.  They  have  an  a^ent  in  Scranton. 
Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  Is  he  in  your  railroad  buildinff  in  Scranton  ? 
Mr.  DiMMiCK.  No,  sir;  he  is  located  in  the  Scranton  Life  Build- 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  any  of  the  directors  who  are  in  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railroad  Co.,  in  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  positively,  but  I 
think  not.    I  think  it  is  an  entirely  separate  board. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  they  take  over  all  your  coal  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  do  not  sell  any  coal  other  than  what  is 
sold  to  that  company. 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  We  do  not  sell  any  at  all,  only  to  our  employees. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean,  except 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Except  to  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.;  an  annual 
contract. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Really,  you  do  not  sell  to  them;  you  only  ship 
to  them,  and  they  sell  it? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  We  do  not  ship  to  them.  They  take  all  our  coal 
at  the  mines.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  destination  and  sale, 
except  through  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.    We  are  operators  only. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  a  contract  with  them  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with 
that  contract.    I  know  of  its  existence;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Co.  store  any  coal? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  We  have  done  so,  but  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  you  have,  in  years  before  this  unusual  demand. 

Mr.  Di](f  MICK.  Yes. " 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  the  company  to  which  you  sell  the  coal  store 
it?    Have  they  storage  yards? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  They  store  the  coal  to  which  I  just  referred.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coal  after  it  is  prepared  for  market. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  the  storing  is  done  by  the  sales  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  vou  a  flat  figure  at  which  you  sell  to  the  D. 
L.  &  W.  Sales  Co.  ?         * 

Mr.  DiM3fiCK.  I  could  not  give  you  the  details  of  that,  not  know- 
ing. I  am  not  familiar  with  that  contract.  The  limit  of  my  knowl- 
edge is,  as  I  have  stated,  that  we  have  a  contract  with  them,  an  an- 
nual contract.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sales  of 
coal  except  to  them,  and  just  what  the  figure  is  that  they  pay  us,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  there  any  adjoining  or  contiguous  operators 
who  have  made  application  to  you  for  leasing  any  of  your  property, 
that  they  claim  that  they  could  mine  to  an  advantage  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Only  one  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 
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Mr.  WiLirEi^i.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  The  George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  DiM^ncK.  It  is  located  about  2  miles  below  Plymouth,  along 
the  Susquehanna  River;  along  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Ply- 
mouth. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  did  that  company  make  such  an  application? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  would  say  about  nve  months  ago. 

Mr.  WiLTiELM.  Are  the  mining  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the 
D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Co.  kept  separate  from  the  railroad  business? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  did  not  just  get  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Winni-xM.  Is  the  mining  business  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad 
Co.  kept  separate  from  the  railroad  business  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Well,  I  do  not  just  get  your  point.  If  you  mean — 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Co.  is  the  operating  company  in  the  coal 
mininir.    Now,  I  do  not  get  your  point. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Co.  is  also  a  railroad 
company  doing  a  very  large  railroad  business,  is  not  that  true,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mining? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  the  mining  end  of  it  kept  separate  from  the  rail- 
road end? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  So  far  as  the  department  accounts  are  concerned, 
yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELK.  In  other  words,  now,  I  think  you  testified  that  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.  Sales  Co.  pay  so  much  for  the  coal  at  the  mines.  Is  that 
correct,  or  how  do  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Thkt  is  the  contract,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  they  make  two  payments?  They  pay  to  the 
D.,  L  &  W.  Railroad  Co.  as  an  operating  mining  company,  and  then 
tfter  the  coal  is  shipped  they  pay  so  much  for  uie  freight?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.    I  think  not.    I  do  not 

klM)W. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  DimciCK.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  tell  who  pays  the 
freiriit  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  New  York  on  the  coal  that  you  folks 
produce  as  a  mining  company. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  would  assume  that  if  the  coal  belonged  to  the  coal 
company  they  would  pay  their  own  freight.  As  I  understand,  the 
ooal  Is  sold  to  the  coal  company  at  the  breaker. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  At  the  breaker  ? 

Mr.  DiHMicK.  It  belongs  to  them,  and  they  can  ship  it  over  whose 
road  they  please. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But,  then,  it  finally  all  goes  into  one  pocket. 

Mr.  DncMiCK.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  it  is  paid  to  vou  as  a  mining  company,  and  then 
you  pay  a  separate  price  on  the  n'eight? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  would  assume  that  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  DnaacK.  I  do  not  know  positively. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  mining  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss? 
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Mr.  DiMMiCK.  In  some  places  at  a  loss  and  in  some  places  at  a 
profit. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  A  small  profit. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  But  3rou,  as  a  railroad  company,  are  getting  a  fixed, 
certain  profit  for  carrying  the  coal? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  You  are  always 
making  improvements,  putting  up  new  structures,  and  breakers,  and 
fan  houses,  and  driving  new  tunnels  and  shafts,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  after  you  have  made  all  of  the  improvements 
that  are  made  from  year  to  year,  you  still  make  a  small  profit? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  understand  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  small  profit  ? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  ac- 
countings of  the  company,  but  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
our  profits  were  very  small,  and  that  many  of  our  operations — ^I  say 
many  of  them;  several  of  them — would  have  to  be  closed  if  condi- 
tions were  not,  in  the  future,  changed  so  that  we  could  break  even. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  as  assistant  to  the  vice  president,  and  man- 
ager, do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  do  not  Imow  what  were  the 
profits  that  you  made  as  a  mining  company,  on  the  mining  end  of 
that  company,  last  year? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  No ;  I  have  not  that  with  me.  I  do  not  know.  If 
I  told  you,  I  perhaps  would  be  in  error,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.   I  ou  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  not  this  true,  that  with  almost  every  coal  com- 
pany there  is  a  season,  after  you  have  completed  your  developments, 
that  have  been  very  costly,  when  for  a  time  you  are  operating  at  a 
loss,  and  after  the  improvements  are  made  and  the  developments 
finished,  then  you  will  get  your  return? 

Mr.  DiMMick.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  that  coal  costs  a  very  great  deal  a  ton,  or  a  very  small  amouni 
per  ton,  in  proportion  to  the  development  you  have  made,  is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  never  kept  books  that  way. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  do  you  keep  books,  if  you  do  not  keep  them 
that  wav? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  We  figure  that 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  instance,  you  put  down  a  couple  of  new  shafts. 
That  is  a  costly  piece  of  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  charge  up  every  year,  or  charge  up  against 
the  year,  the  cost  of  that  work,  or  of  that  particular  shaft,  or  do 
you  extend  the  cost  of  that  shaft  over  other  years? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  We  consider  that  as  an  appropriation  or  an  invest- 
ment, to  be  spread  out  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  do  not  just  charge  it  against  that  one  year. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  your  labor  conditions  now  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Very  poor. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  matter? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  We  had  a  lot  of  our  men  leave  us  during  the  war 
tijnes  who  have  not  returned.    We  have  been  very  short  of  labor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  they  returning? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  Very  slowly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  they  are  discharged  from  the  Army? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  We  have  got  very  few  of  thein. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  has  been  3tated  that  if  conditions  did  not 
improve  a  good  many  of  your  industries  would  be  shut  down.  In 
what  way  and  in  what  respect  must  conditions  improve?  Do  you 
uiean  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  or  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
labor? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  referred  to  expense  in  connection  with  mining 
under  certain  conditions,  shortage  of  labor,  large  maintenance  of 
overhead,  maintenance  of  roads,  and  structures,  etc.,  cost  of  materials. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  look  for  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  in  the  cost  of  materials,  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  any 
time  soon  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  We  should  be  much  pleased  over  such  a  condition,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  Whjielm.  Do  you  know  when  the  D.  L.  &  W.  was  chartered  ? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  No;  I  do  not  know  exactlv  when  the  D.  L.  &  W.  was 
chartered.  That  was  one  thing  I  tried  to  find  last  evening,  but  could 
not  locate  it.  I  understand  that  the  coal  lands  were  the  first  lands 
owned  by  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  and  that  they  were  a  mining  company. 

Mr.  Wblhelm.  You  mean  that  the  railrpad  company  went  into 
the  business  of  owning  coal  lands  first? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  before  the  Reading  did? 

Mr.  DtMMiCK.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Beading,  but  I 
miderstand  that  the  Steuben  Coal  Co.  and  the  Nanticoke  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  owned  the  coal  lands,  which  later  became  the  D.  L.  &.  W. 
Railroad  Co.,  and  that  they  were  a  mining  company  before  they 
were  a  railroad.  I  hoped  to  have  a  little  history  oi  that  for  you,  but 
the  time  was  so  short  that  I  could  not  get  it  completed. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  course,  you  know  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
constitution  of  1874  which  forbids  a  railroad  company  to  be  a  min- 
ing company ;  that  is,  which  forbids  a  transportation  company  from 
mming  coal;  do  you  not?  You  know  that  provision  in  the  charter, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  No ;  I  can  not  say  I  do.    I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  if  you  undertook  to  have  become  a  mining 
company  and  a  railroad  company  since  1874.  you  understand  that 
that  would  be  against  the  constitution  of  1874? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  do  not  know.  The  way  you  have  stated  it,  of 
course,  is  a  little  bit  diflferent  from  the  way  it  exists;  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  does  it  exist? 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  stated  it  was  a  mining  company  that  built  a  rail- 
road. You  said  that  the  railroad  company  could  not  mine  coal. 
That,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  little  different. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  will  read  from  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America,  appellant,  v.  the  Reading  Company,  appellee,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  October  term,  1916,  which  quotes 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  section  5,  article 
17,  as  follows : 

No  Incorporated  company  doln^  the  business  of  a  common  carrier  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  prosecute  or  engage  in  mining,  or  manufacturing  articles 
for  transportation  over  its  works. 

You  understood  that,  did  you  not?  Now,  that  is  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  still,  as  a  railroad  company,  you  are  engaged 
in  mining? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  We  are  a  mining  company;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  your  right  to  mine 
and  to  run  a  railroad  existed  before  this  constitution? 

Mr.  DiMMicK.  Before  1874? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiMMiCK.  I  think  our  company  was  mining  back  in  the  forties. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  supreme  Court  will 
determine  in  this  case.    You  need  not  pursue  that  investigation  further, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  I  know.    Is  that  all,  Senator? 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all  I  have, to  ask.  Senator  Reed,  I  sup- 
pose, will  be  back  here  in  a  few  moments. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MB.  W.  L.  ALLEIT. 

(Tlio  witno^:s  was  sw.crn  by  the  chairman.) 

MX'  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Citv  of  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Wliat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Allen.  General  manager  for  the  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  operate? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  Lackawanna  County  alone. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  over? 

Mr.  AixEN.  In  Lackawanna  County  only. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  fnany  collieries? 

Mr.  Allen.  Nine  collieries  and  one  washery. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  North  or  south  of  Scranton  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  five  within  the  city  limits  of  Scranton  and 
four  north  of  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  own  your  land  in  fee? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  own  about  nve-eighths  of  all  the  coal  we  have  in 
fee. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Five-eighths? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
*  Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  who  owns  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Aix-EN.  The  balance  is  leased  from  individuals. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Any  from  any  large  companies? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  with  one  eicception,  possibly.  We  have  a  lease— 
the  property  is  almost  worked  out  now — that  we  had  from  the  Penn- 
nylvania  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  vour  annual  production,  or  what  was  it 
for  1918? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  will  give  you  that  [referring  to  nieinorandum].  For 
1918  our  total  production  from  the  collieries,  of  fresh  mined  coal, 
was  1,550,937  tons,  and  from  the  washery,  90,208  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  it  in  1917,  if  you  have  it  there? 

Mr.  Allen.  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.'  And  what  in  the  washery  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  One  hundred  and  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  fell  back  from  1917  to  1918? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  cause  of  that;  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Allen.  Labor  conditions;  principally  labor  conditions.  Then, 
some  of  our  mines  are  not  as  productive,  or  are  more  nearly  ex- 
hausted; but  the  labor  conditions  principally. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  the 
veins  are  not  so  deep,  nor  so  thick,  as  they  are  farther  south  of  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  Our  veins  are  not  so  deep  nor  so  thick. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres  do  vou  own  and  control? 

Mr.  Allen.  Do  you  mean  the  superficial  acres,  surface  acres? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Surface  acres. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  give  them  to  you  now,  but  I  can  send  them 
to  you,  Mr.  Wilhelm. 

Sir.  WiLHELM.  All  right. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  only  other  acreage  I  could  give  you  would  be  the 
foot  acreage  of  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  foot  acreage? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  foot  acreage  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  total  foot  acreage  originally  in  the  properties 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Allen.  Was  77,564.  At  the  present  time  it  is  16,214. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by 
^  foot-acreage  "  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  One  acre  of  coal  a  foot  thick. 

Senator  Vardaman,  Oh,  yes;  I  know  now. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  have  won  from  your  property,  so  far, 
about  60,000  foot-acres  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  we  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  and  the  former  owners? 

Mr.  Allen.  And  the  former  owners. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Thfe  former  owners  and  tenants.  Is  16,214  the 
number  of  foot-acres  that  is  left  or  that  can  be  won  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  is  left,  remaining  in  the  company, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  all  of  vour  nine  collieries? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  have  a  very  short  lease  of  life  for  the 
nine  collieries? 

Mr.  All£n,  We  have  not  a  very  long  lease  of  life,  but  they  will 
probably  outlive  me. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  that  1G,214  foot-acreage  will  enable  you  to 
yield  how  much? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  will  yield  approximately  30,000,000  tons. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  according  to  these  figures,  there  have  been  over 
100,000,000  tons  already  won  from  that  same  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  there  are  about  30,000,000  left  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  land  adjacent  to  you  or  any  veins  under 
jou,  that  you  could  work  to  advantage,  owned  by  any  large  corpora- 
tion, and  that  they  are  not  working? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  there  are  none  that  is  not  fully  developed. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Al)out  what  is  the  thickness  of  the  veins  in  your 
property  i 

Mr.  Allen.  We  are  mining  coal  from  20  inches  thick  to  8  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  leases  in  recent  years,  or  re- 
newals of  old  leases? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  latest  renewal  we  made  was  in  1914. 

ilr.  WiLHELM.  On  what  terms? 

Mr.  Allen.  On  a  straight,  flat  royalty  rate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  figure  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  You  mean  for  the  different  sizes? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  according  to  the  sizes  of  the  coal.  It  is  50  cents 
for  prepared  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  you  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  making  out 
this  estimate  for  us,  so  far  as  your  property  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Allen.  Which  estimate  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  estimate  which  you  gave  us,  that  there  is 
16,214  acre  feet  of  coal  left  in  vour  property,  and  it  will  yield  about 
30,000,000  tons  yet? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  know  that  at  all  times. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Sir? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  know  that  at  all  times. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  know  that,  what  is  the  reason  these  other 
people  do  not  know  anything  about  their  mines? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  can  not  say  what  others  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Every  coal  miner  ought  to  know  that,  ought  he  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  know  how  much  coal  we  have.  This  is  the  coal 
that  we  are  taxed  for,  and  we  know  that,  and  deduct  the  coal  we  mine 
from  the  taxable  area  everv  vear.  and  that  is  the  reason  whv  we  know 
it.    We  know  it  at  all  tmies. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  anything  about  yout  mines  that  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  ascertain  these  facts,  that  is  not  also  true  of  the 
ordinarv  mines? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  no. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Allen,  you  have  given  us  very  valuable  testi- 
mony, and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  labor  conditions  now: 
I  do  not  mean  with  the  men,  but  I  mean  getting  men? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  are  short  of  men.  We  could  in  all  probability  em- 
ploy about  1,500  men. 

Senator  Reed.  More? 

Mr.  Allen.  More  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
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Senator  Reed.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  exception  to  the  question 
I  am  going  to  ask,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  be  offensive.  You  are  not  dis- 
criminating in  any  way  against  the  soldier  who  has  gone  away? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  back.  I  have 
written  letters  myself  for  them  asking  for  their  release. 

Senator  Reed.  1  am  asking  it  because  of  statements  that  have  been 
made  recently  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  labor,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is  a  surplus  or  labor  or  whether 
there  are  jobs  awaiting  the  men. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  not  a  surplus  of  labor,  I  can  assure  you  of 
that;  not  in  our  region. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  men  who  have  served  with  you  heretofore 
and  joined  the  Army  and  have  been  discharged,  do  you  find  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  come  back  to  their  old  jobs? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  seen  very  few  of  them  come  back;  we  have  em- 
ployed some  that  did  come  back.  Those  that  have  come  back  and 
sought  their  employment,  we  have  given  it  to  them,  but  there  have 
been  very  few  or  them  come  back  to  us  from  the  Army. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  of  regiments  that  have  been  dis- 
charged or  dismissed  from  the  Army 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  had  your  men  in  them? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  purpose  of  that  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  soldiers  are  going  back  to  their  former  employ- 
ment 

Mr.  Allen.  I  know  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  discharj^d 
from  the  Army  have  come  back,  but  I  do  not  know  at  this  time  ]ust 
what  regunents  they  belonged  to. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  hope  they  will  all  be  back  pretty  soon,  and 
back  on  their  old  jobs. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  be  given  good  wages.    That  is  all. 

• 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOIBSf  G.  HATES. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Hayes,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hates.  I  am  a  mining  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
People's  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  People's  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  the  company  that  Mr.  Christian  is  connected 
with? 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  you  are  mining  right  in  Scranton? 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes<^r. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  production  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  152,977  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  own  any  land  in  fee  or  do  you  operate 
^der  leases? 

Mr.  Hates.  Nearly  all  lease ;  a  very  sm^U  percentage  in  fee. 
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Mr.  WiLiiELM.  You  have  a  small  percentage  in  fee? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  a  percentage  in  certain  tracts,  undivided  in- 
terests in  certain  tracts;  is  that  the  way  you  own  it? 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Or  do  you  own  any  of  it  absolutely  in  fee? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Absolute. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  I  imagine  about  3  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  have  approximately  or  practically  sixty-odd  leases, 
mostly  from  small  individuals. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  it  must  be,  because  your  acreage  is  not  large. 

Mr.  Hayes.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  adjacent  or  contiguous  territory  that 
you  could  get  to  an  advantage,  that  is  held  by  any  large  railroad 
company  or  coal  company,  that  you  could  operate  to  advantage? 

Mr.  I^AYES.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  that  thej^  are  not  operating  or  mining? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No  ;  none  that  is  not  being  operated  by  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  they  have  their  own  improvements  on  it? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  that  is  about  all  we  want  of  you,  Mr.  Hayes, 
We  are  not  going  to  take  up  your  fights  down  here.  You  have 
enough  of  them  up  there,  from  all  accounts  we  get  in  the  papers. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FRANK  H.  HEMELBIOHT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hemelright  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Mining  manager. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  what  company? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  Temple  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  this  Temple  Coal  Co.  a  Thome  &  Neale  Co.? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No,  sir :  Thome  &  Neale  happen  to  be  interested 
in  the  Temple  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Thev  are  interested? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  ^es. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  This  Temple  Coal  Co.  used  to  be  an  organization 
that  took  over  a  whole  lot  of  companies  at  one  time;  is  that  right! 

Mr.  He3ielright.  Yes ;  it  took  over  several ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  has  not  got  them  now? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  It  has? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  all  does  it  own  and  control? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  Temple  Coal  Co.  operates  six  collieries. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  your  mine  inspector  know  that? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  He  certainly  does ;  yes. 
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Mr.  WiLUELM.  He  does? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLiiEL3i.  Have  vou  looked  up  the  mine  inspector's  report 
for  1916  ? 

Mr.  Hemelmght.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  He  has  the  Temple  Coal  Co.  down  as  producing 
less  than  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Hemelright,  Oh,  that  is  not  true, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  not  true,  if  he  puts  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  That  may  have  oeen  in  one  district,  but  they 
happen  to  be  mining  in  several  districts. 

Mr.  WiLHEL^i.  Then  there  are  different  mines  inspectors  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  Temple  Coal  Co.'s  operations? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  are  your  six  collieries? 

Mr.  Hemei.right.  Three  are  located  in  Lackawanna  County  and 
three  in  Luzerne  County. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  aggregate  production  of  the  six  col- 
lieries? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  For  1918,  a  little  over  1,300,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  1917  how  much  ? 

Mr.  HE3fELRiGHT.  A  little  more  than  that.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  much. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  A  little  more? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  fell  back  ? 

Mr.  He^ielright.  Yes;  gradually  going  down. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  own  all  of  your  land  in  fee? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Very  little. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Some  from  the  larger  companies  and  a  great 
many  from  individuals. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  larger  companies  do  you  lease  from  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. ;  the  Hillside  Coal 
*  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  then  you  have  a  number  of  individual  leases? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  territory  adjacent  or  contiguous  to,  or 
are  there  veins  under  or  above  you,  that  you  could  work  to  an  advan- 
tage, that  you  are  not  permitted  to  work? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  lots  of  coal  around  us  that  we 
could  work  to  advantage. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  application  at  any  time  for  any  of 
that  coal  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  I  know  the  other  people  can  work  it  to  just  as 
good  advantage  as  we  can. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Has  anybody  representing  you  made  application? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  been  refused  coal  that 
you  might  work  to  advantage. 
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Mr.  Hemelrioht.  We  have  not  applied  for  any. 

Mr.  WiwiELM.  Was  there  anj  particular  reason  why  you  did  not 
apply  for  it,  if  you  could  work  it  to  advantaee  ? 

Mr.  Hemelrioht.  Because  the  other  people  could  work  it  to  just 
as  good  advantage  as  we  could. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  owners  of  the  adjoining  coal  lands. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  leases  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  or  renewed  any  leases? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No  renewals  made.    I  think  one  or  two  small 
ones. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  is  your  principal  landlord  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  About  the  same  area  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  owns  or  controls  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. ?     Is  it  controlled  bv  any  of  the  large  companies? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  I  ao  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  general  reputation  and  understanding 
about  it? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  general  reputation  is  that  it  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  Erie  Railroad.    I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  it  is  an  Erie  Railroad  company? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  its  general  reputation  is  that? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Generally  considered  as  being  connected  with 
the  Erie  Railroad ;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Tne  point  about  it  is  this.    Do  you  ship  over  the 
Erie? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  We  ship  some  coal  over  the  Erie ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  you  ship  about  the  same  amoimt  of  coal 
over  the  Erie  as  you  get  from  the  Hillside  Co.  leases? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No;  we  ship  more  over  the  Erie  than  we  get 
from  their  leases. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  ship  more  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  roads  besides  the  Erie  do  you  ship  over  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  D.,  L.  &  W.,  the  D.  &  H., 
and  the  Ontario  &  Western. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  royalties  are  you  paying  for  coal  that  you 
lease  from  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Forty  cents,  unprepared. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  run  of  mine,  40  cents? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No;  40  cents  on  the  coal  that  is  prepared — the 
prepared  sizes;  40  on  prepared,  20  on  pea  coal,  and  10  on  smaller 
sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  royalty  do  you  pay  the  Hillside  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  There  are  diffei*ent  rates  of  royalty  on  the  Hill- 
tide,  different  leases. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Take  one  of  the  later  leases. 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  last  lease  was,  I  think.  40,  20,  10,  and  5— 
prepared,  pea,  buckwheat,  and  smaller. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Wliat  is  the  total  acreage  you  have  under  your 
leases,  and  that  you  own  in  fee? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Coal? 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hemelright.  About  4,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Four  thousand? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  all  of  that  acreage  in  coal? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes;  about  4,000  acres  in  coal. 

ilr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  the  foot  acreage  of  your  properties  ? 

ilr.  Hemelright.  Xo;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  vou  know  approximately? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  ^q,    I  know  at)out  how  manv  tons  we  have  left. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right;  about  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  About  10,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Reed.  How  do  vou  know  that? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  We  keep  an  estimate  of  that  as  we  go  along. 
We  are  getting  down  so  small  there  is  not  trouble  to  keep  track  of  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Any  good  coal  miner  could  make  a  pretty  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  coal  that  he  has? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No:  I  would  not  say  that.  There  are  a  great 
ninny  of  them  in  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  an  estimate, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Senator  Reed.  You  could  get  it  on  all  viens  that  have  been  opened, 
could  vou  not? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  The  reason  we  have  that  is  because  our  prop- 
erties are  thoroughly  developed. 

Senator  Reed.  When  a  property  is  thoroughly  developed,  you  can 
get  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  tonnage? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  thoroughly  developed  does  it  have  to  be  :n 
order  to  get  a  fairly  close  approximation  ? 

^Ir.  Hemelright.  It  ought  to  be  fairly  well  mined  over. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right.    Go  ahead,  Mr.  Wilhelm. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  viens  you  have  at 
any  one  colliery  ? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  Six,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Six.  Are  any  of  those  red  ash  veins  or  are  they  all 
red  ash? 

Mr.  Hemelright.  No :  some  of  them  are  red  ash. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  lower  viens? 

Mr.  He3ielright.  Yes. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  WILUAH  A.  HAY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Reed.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Mr.  May,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Mat.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Mat.  I  am  president  of  coal  companies. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Of  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  many? 

Mr.  Mat.  Five. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  five  are  they? 
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Mr.  Maf.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.;  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.;  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western;  Northwestern  Mining  & 
Exchange  Co. ;  Blossburg  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  How  many  collieries  has  the  first  company  you 
name? 

Mr.  May.  Ten. 

Senator  Reed.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  May.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  are  those  10  collieries? 

Mr.  May.  In  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  they  connected  with  any  railroad — the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  May.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  connected  "  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean  by  that,  is  there  an  ownership  tie  in  any 
wav;  shape,  or  form  ? 

Mr.  May.  The  stock  is  mainly  owned  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  there  any  of  those  other  companies  that  you 
have  mentioned  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  May.  All  of  them.    Oh,  no,  pardon  me.    One  of  them  is  not 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  one  is  not? 

Mr.  May.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  you  may  mention  the  companies  that  you  are 
president  of  in  which  the  Erie  Railroad  owns  the  stock. 

Mr.  May.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.;  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.; 
Northwestern  Mining  &  Exchange  Co.,  of  Erie,  Pa. ;  and  the  Bloss- 
burg Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  are  the  offices  of  these  five  companies? 

Mr.  May.  In  Scranton ;  or,  rather,  at  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  a  part  of  Scranton;  that  is,  there  is  an 
imaginary  line  divides  Scranton  City  and  Dunmore  Borough  ? 

IMfr.  May.  Yes;  it  is  adjacent  to  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  aggregate  number  of  collieries,  then,  that  are 
controlled  by  the  Erie  are  how  many? 

Mr.  May.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has  10  and  the  Hillside 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  4.    That  is  all  that  is  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  others  are  not  in  the  anthracite  region? 

Mr,  May.  No,  sir;  they  are  in  the  bituminous  regions. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  all  told,  there  are  14  anthracite  properties 
that  the  Erie  has  in  the  anthracite  region  ? 

Mr.  May.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  any  washeries? 

Mr.  May.  None  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  acreage  of  these  companies  that  the 
Erie  controls? 

Mr.  May.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  total  acres,  coal  and  all, 
21,256.31  acres.  Of  that  the  barren  territory  is  9,444.56  acres;  coal, 
11,103.35  acres;  surface^  17,265.27  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  there  is  2,000  more  acres  in  coal  than  there 
is  that  is  barren? 

Mr.  May.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  on  those  properties  there  are  10  collieries? 
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Mr.  Mat.  I  ought,  in  order  to  make  it  plain  to  you,  to  say  tlmt 
6,361  acres  of  that  barren  territory  is  in  Wayne  County,  outside  of 
the  coal  measures  entirely. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Tlien  that  portion  of  your  territory  is  in  tlic  (ex- 
treme northern  end  of  that  basin;  it  is  the  northern  basin  of  the 
whole  anthracite  coal  jregion? 

Mr.  Mav.  It  is  intirely  outside  of  the  basin. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes:  but  what  I  mean  is,  it  is  even  north  of  the 
northern  end  of  that  Lai^kawanna  basin? 

Mr.  May.  Yes;  rather  to  the  northeast. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  tlie  northeast? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  Now,  what  was  the  production  froju  tliose  10  col- 
lieries in  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  May.  1918 — this  is  the  shipped  tonnage,  and  not  the  produc- 
tion— 5,511,182.17  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  this  from  the  10  collieries? 

Mr.  May.  From  the  10  collieries. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  1918? 

Mr.  May.  That  is  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  tlie  production  in  1917? 

Mr.  May.  Five  million — well,  not  tlie  production — the  shipments. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  shipments;  yes. 

Mr.  Mat.  Five  million  six  hundred  and  fiftv-three  thousand  and 

■ 

twenty-one  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  whs  the  total  production  for  the  two? 

Mr.  May.  For  the  two  years? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  excuse  me.  What  was  the  production  for  the 
Hillside? 

Mr.  May.  For  the  Hillside;  what  vear? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.    1918. 

Mr.  May.  One  million  four  hundred  and  thirtv-one  thousand 
(i^hty-four  tons  and  900  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  production  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Hillside  for  1918? 

Mr.  May.  In  round  numbers,  7,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  would  sooner  you  would  just  give  it  that  way, 
nither  than  running  into  the  hundreds.  What  was  the  production 
for  the  Hillside  in  1917? 

Mr.  May.  About  1,400,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  Avhat  was  the  production  for  the  two  for  1917? 

Mr.  May.  About  7,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  vour  production  was  about  tlie  same  in 
]918asit  was  in  1917? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  addition  to  the  lands  vou  own  in  fee,  do  vou 
lease  any? 

Mr.  May.  We  do. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  total  of  the  lands  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Co.  own  in  fee,  and  lease? 

Mr.  May.  You  mean  the  grand  total? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  May,  you  have  got  tins  down  finely.  What  1 
want  to  get  at  now  is  the  grand  total ;  what  the  Pennsylvania  has,  as 
wphave  given  it,  and  what  they  have  in  fee.    I  Avould  like 
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what  they  have  under  lease  and  wiiat  portion  of  the  lease  is  in  i^rA 
and  what  portion  of  the  lease  is  not  in  coal,  and  then  the  grand  total 
of  what  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  has  in  coal,  and  what  the  grand  total 
is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  has  that  is  barren. 

Mr.  May.  All  right  [after  figuring].    The  total  acres  leased  and 
owned  in  fee,  33,523  acres,  of  which  there  is,  in  coal  13,600  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  this  is  just  the  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  May.  Just  the  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  there  is  20,000  of  what  you  hold  in 
the  Pennsylvania  that  is  not  in  coal? 

Mr.  May.  Practically. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  I  am  just  speaking  practically. 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  as  to  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  May.  The  Hillside? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Hillside. 

Mr.  May.  The  total  acreage,  in  roimd  numbers,  is  10,000  acres,  of 
which  5,000  acres  are  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  half,  or  about  half? 

Mr.  May.  About  half. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  give  us  the  total  of  the  two  that  the  Erie  com- 
panies have,  and  then  the  total  in  coal,  and  then  the  total  barren. 

Mr.  May.  In  roimd  numbers,  owned  and  leased,  total  acres,  43,697, 
of  which  18,678  acres  are  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And 

Mr.  May.  And  leased ;  that  is  owned  and  leased. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Twenty-five  thousand  barren?  I  say,  about  25,000 
barren  in  that  total? 

Mr.  May.  Just  about.    Yes,  26,000 ;  that  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  renewals  m  the  last  few  years 
in  leases? 

Mr.  May.  Let  me  see ;  I  think,  in  1912.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber 1912  was  the  last. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  1912  ? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  coal  do  you  have  in  place  still  to  be  won ; 
that  is,  in  place  and  which  can  be  won? 

Mr.  May.  You  mean  the  Pennsylvania  CJoal  Co.? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  May.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  in  the  neighborhood  of  140,- 
000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  One  himdred  and  forty  million  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  how  many  tons  in  the  Hillside? 

Mr.  May.  I  think  about  15,000,000  ton&. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  that  would  be  155,000,000  yet  to  be  wcm— »— 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Or  in  place — which  ? 

Mr.  May.  Yes ;  just  about  that  amount. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  be  won? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 
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Senator  Beed.  How  does  your  company  know  how  much  coal  you 
have  got? 

Mr.  May.  I  made  an  estimate. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  these  estimates,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  May.  Oh,  it  is  possible ;  yes  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  Most  men  who  have  any  interest  in  their  business 
are  likely  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  May.  Oh,  in  some  places  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  it. 
Our  property  is  well  developed,  you  know. 

Senator  Beed.  I  am  spealnng  about  an  ordinary,  reasonably  devel- 
oped mine. 

Mr.  May.  Yes.  Up  in  our  region  the  coimtry  is  very  much  better 
developed  than  it  is  m  this  section.  I  do  not  miow  as  to  the  Lehigh 
region,  but  as  to  this  section  I  can  readily  understand  that  they 
could  not  arrive  at  as  definite  a  figure  as  we  can. 

Senator  Beed.  But  they  can  get  some  kind  of  a  figure,  and  do,  do* 
they  not? 

Mr.  May.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  interest  in  this. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  May.  I  am. 

Mr.  Wn«HBT«K.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when- 
ever a  mininff  engineer  is  put  upon  a  property,  in  order  to  purchase 
it  for  anybody,  that  he  gives  the  purchaser  an  estimate  of  wnat  there 
is  there? 

Mr.  May.  He  does,  but  I  have  known  them  to  differ  50  per  cent  in 
the  same  property. 

Senator  Beed.  And  still  they  do  make  estimates? 

Mr.  May.  Oh,  yes;  they  do. 

Senator  Beed.  And  on  those  estimates  business  transactions  are- 
based? 

Mr.  May.  Yes;  they  are. 

Senator  Beed.  And  you  have  known 

Mr.  May.  And  a  great  many  men  get  stuck,  too,  in  making  them. 

Senator  Beed.  Yes.  You  have  known  real  estate  experts  to  differ 
on  values,  50  per  cent  and  more,  of  course? 

Mr.  May.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  as  to  real  estate.  I  mean 
buildings  and 

Senator  Beed.  Still,  real  estate  does  have  a  value,  and  these  esti- 
mates are  of  some  value  in  getting  at  conclusions?  All  I  am  inter- 
ested in  is  knowing  why  some  people  can  give  figures  as  to  their 
mines  and  others  can  not  tell  us  anything  about  them.  I  know  there 
are  difficulties  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  There  must  be,  but  it  is  a  surprising  thing  to  me 
to  have  the  owner  of  a  mine  or  the  manager  of  a  mine  come  on  and 
say  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  Sie  amount  of  coal.  I  am 
glad  you  do  know. 

Mr.  May.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Very  much  obliged  to  jou.  By  the  way,  I  want  to- 
ask  you  just  one  question.    What  royalties  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  May.  Oh,  it  varies. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  I  know  that,  but  I  mean  just 
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Mr.  May.  The  extreme  royalty?  I  will  have  to  guess,  because  I 
did  not  take  that  into  consideration.  The  last  payment  we  made,  it 
was  30  cents  for  all  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  sizes? 

Mr.  May.  All  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  companies  you  are  president  of — that  is,  the 
three  other  companies  operating  in  the  bituminous  region — what 
royalties  do  you  pay  in  the  bitmninous  field? 

iMr.  May.  We  pay  6  and  8  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Six  and  8  cents  for  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  May.  Yes ;  and  I  think  in  one  instance  we  pay  10  cents.  I  do 
not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  may  I  inquire  ?  I  was  not  here  at  the  moment 
you  testified  in  regard  to  the  stock  ownership  of  these  companiei- 
that  you  have  spoken  of  as  owning  the  lands  that  you  operate.  Yon 
say  the  stock  of  those  companies  is  owned  by  the  Reading? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Tlie  Erie. 

Mr.  May.  The  Erie*  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Tlie  Erie  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  has  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  owned  that 
stock? 

Mr.  May.  The  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  was  acquired, 
I  think,  in  1901,  and  the  Hillside  was  acauired  in  1878? 

Senator  Reed.  WTiat  do  you  do  with  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  1874  ? 

Mr.  May.  That  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  That  wai 
thrashed  out  in  a  case  where  tlie  Western  Mining  &  Exchange  Co. 
was  involved,  and  the  court  decided  it  was  not  in  contravention  of 
that  clause  or  of  the  section  of  the  constitution. 

Senator  Reed.  In  what  court  was  that  ? 

Mr.  May.  That  was  in  the  court  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Senator  Reed.  Has  that  same  proposition  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WiLHELBf .  No ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Reed.  A  moment  ago  my  question  was  about  the  principle; 
involved.  Did  that  go  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  JPennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  May.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  principle  involved  in 
this  question  of  stock  ownership  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  May.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  I  am  not  asking  my  question  except  just 
to  get  your  view,  and  to  get  light  on  the  question. 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  But  if  I  get  this  thing  ri^ht,  all  these  coal  lands 
that  you  have  been  talking  about  are  owned  by  coal  companies,  and 
the  stock  of  the  coal  comi>anies  is  owned  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Co. 
and  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  in  that  way  controls  the  mines. 

Mr.  May.  It  controls  in  that  way,  as  a  stockholder,  and  no  other 
way. 

Senator  Rued.  1  thank  you. 
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Mr.  May.  I  am  very  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Just  a  moment;  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Mat.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whaubn.  In  reference  to  the  ability  to  determine  in  advance 
the  contents  of  coal  property — the  contents  of  the  area  of  a  coal 
tract — would  you  mind  giving  your  experience  as  to  the  Chamberlaui 
colliery  out  here  a  mile  or  so  from  Pottsville  ? 

Mr.  May.  Must  I  answer  that  question  i 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  answer  it.    If  not,  do  not. 

ilr.  Maf.  Then  I  will  not  answer  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  in  no  way  relevant. 

TESTmOHT  OF  HB.  HEHBT  H.  LIHEWEAVER. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  cliairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  Where  do  you  live  i 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Philadelpliitt. 

Mr.  WiLHEi,M.  What  is  your  business*? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Coal  biisine  s.  I  am  president  of  the  Shipman 
Koal  Co.,  operating  the  Colbert  Colliery  at  Shamokin,  and  H.  C. 
Smith  &  Co.,  operating,  or  who  did  operate,  a  washery  at  Shenan- 
doah.   We  shut  down  in  December. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  president  of  what  company  at  Shamokin! 

Mr.  LiiNBWEAVER.  The  Shipman  Koal  Co. 

Mr.  Wn«HT5T«M.  As  the  operator  of  the  Shipman  Koal  Co.,  is  there 
any  territory  that  is  near  to  or  adjacent  to  your  operations  that  you 
could  get  and  mine  to  an  advantage,  if  you  were  permitted  by  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  territory  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  There  is. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  made  application  for  it? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  No.  In  answer  to  that,  I  heard  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Chase  this  morning,  in  which  it  appeared  that  we  were  ap- 

5Ucants  for  an  additional  lease  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
hat  was  not  exactly  the  case.  We  have  leases  with  them,  and  it  is 
a  question  between  us  as  to  the  boundaries  of  our  lease.  We  feel 
that  the  territory  in  question  is  ours,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  not,  and 
we  hope  to  be  a6le  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  W1I4HELM.  But  the  question  this  committee  is  interested  in  is 
whether  there  is  territory  that  you  could  mine  to  an  advantage. 
Now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  have  a  right  to  mine.  The 
question  is,  is  there  territory  they  are  not  mining  that  you  could  mine 
to  an  advantage,  even  under  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Chase,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  want  that  within  five  or  six 
years ;  but  you  could,  during  this  stress  for  coal  during  the  last  few 
years,  have  mined  that  to  advantage? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  That  is,  we  could  mine  it  right  away. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  would  have  increased  the  production  in 
1918  and  1917  of  vour  property  if  you  had  been  permitted  to  mine 

that?  '  ^         • 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Ycs. 

Mr.  WiiiHBLM.  And  thev  refused  to  allow  you  to  have  it,  although 
you  contended  that  your  lease  covered  that? 
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Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Have  vou  had  sufficient  men  to  operate  your  opera- 
tions and  shipments  to  full  capacity? 

Mr.  Linewea\'er.  No  ;  not  during  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  You  did  not  have  in  1917,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  We  had  early  in  1917;  not  late  in  19^7 

Mr.  Kaercher.  So  that  the  greatisr  portion  of  1917  and  the  greater 
portion  of  1918  you  have  not  had  enough  men  to  fully  operate  your 
operations  of  the  Shipman*  Koal  Co.  near  Shamokin?    • 

Mr.  Linewea\t:r.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  And  tliat  is  the  property  that  you  say  you  could 
more  fully  exploit  by  having  the  lands  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
adjoining? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  But  you  did  not  have  sufficient  men  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  We  did  not  have  sufficient  men,  but  if  we  could 
have  had  the  land  in  that  particular  part  of  the  mine  we  could  have 
mined  more  coal  by  the  men  we  had. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  But  in  order  to  do  so  you  would  have  had  to  take 
the  men  from  portions  of  the  mine  already  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Ycs;  but  would  have  produced  more  coal  from 
that  particular  operation. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  anybody  refuse  to  let  you  have  these  additional 
mines  on  the  grounds  suggested  by  this  question,  that  there  was  not 
enough  labor  m  the  country  to  work  them,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.   No. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  ground  of  refusal? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  They  really  have  not  refused,  absolutely,  yet 

Senator  Reed.  They  just  do  not  do  anything? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
it  really  belongs  to  us. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  your  own  ownership  ? 

Mr.  LiNEWEAVER.  Ycs. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  A  witness  swore  this  morning  that  they  said  thej 
were  going  to  give  it  to  him.  That  is  what  the  witness  swore  to  this 
morning. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  BENJAMIN  F.  JAMES. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  are  connected  with  the  Shipman  Koal  Co.  that 
Mr.  Lineweaver  is  connected  with? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  are  the  practical  man  who  looks  after  the 
mining  there  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Lineweaver  has  testified  that  if  they  could  have 
gotten  this  coal  that  you  contend  you  have  a  right  to  have  under 
your  lease  and  which  they  will  not  permit  you  to  nave  and  that  you 
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earnestly  tried  to  get,  with  the  same  number  of  men  you  could  have 
shipped  more  coal  than  you  did  ship  in  1917  and  1918.  Now,  as  a 
practical  man.  tell  us  whether  that  statement  of  Mr.  Lineweaver, 
from  your  own  viewpoint,  is  true. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  correct,  because  the  men  were  working  in  flat 
places,  and  we  could  not  get  men  to  work  in  flat  places. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  the  men  were  choice  about  where  they 
would  work^ 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  And  so  much  of  your  work  was  in  flat  places? 

Mr.  James.  That  was  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  was  this  particular  coal  that  you  wanted  the 
right  to  mine,  and  you  could  mine,  lying  on  a  pitch  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  On  what  pitch? 

Mr.  James.  About  55. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  A  fine  pitch  for  working  to  advantage  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  men  like  to  work  in  that? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  lease? 

Mr.  James.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  lease  line,  and  that  has  not 
really  been  determined  yet. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  were  not  permitted  to  mine 
it  when  you  wanted  to  mine  it? 

Mr.  James.  We  were  not  permitted,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  really  up  to  this  time  determined  the  lease  line,  because  of  the 
svnclinal  base. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  would  have  mined  it  if  you 
had  been  permitted  to  mine  it? 

Mr.  James.  Yes ;  we  would  have  mined  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  you  would  have  increased  the  output  of  that 
territory? 

Mr.  James.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Reed.  When  did  you  make  that  application  ? 

Mr.  James.  We  did  not  make  an  application. 

Senator  Reed.  When  did  you  take  up  the  subject,  then?  There 
is  no  technicality  about  this. 

Mr.  James.  The  subject  had  been  going  on  before  we  went  to  the 
Shipman  Coal  Co.  We  took  hold  of  the  Shipman  Coal  Co.  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  and  the  question  was  on  then  with  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Senator  Reed.  There  was  a  shortage  of  coal,  then,  in  the  country, 
was  there  not? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  With  that  shortage  staring  them  in  the  face,  they 
refused  to  allow  you  to  work  this  mine? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Which  they  were  not  working  themselves? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  question  was  up  at  the  same  time 
when  we  went  there.     It  is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  have  not  answered  Senator  Reed's  question. 

Senator  Reed.  There  was  a  shortage  of  coal  at  the  time  you  desired 
to  work  this  mine;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 
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Senator  Reed.  Did  the  company  which  declined  to  let  you  work 
the  mine  go  on  and  work  it  themselves? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that,  with  that  shortage  of  coal  in  the  country, 
tlie  company  prevented  you  from  working  the  mine,  and  did  not 
proceed  to  produce  from  it? 

Mr.  James.  They  could  not  reach  it. 

Senator  Reed.  They  could  not  reach  it? 

Mr.  Jaivfes.  No:  it  was  7  miles  away  from  them. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  could  reach  it. 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  von  wanted  to  reach  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  James.  We  would  have  been  very  glad  to. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  tell  them  you  would  be  glad  to? 

Mr.  James.  We  did  not.  That  is,  the  present  management  did  not. 
but  the  former  management  did. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  I  mean;  the  former  management  did? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  former  management  did  not  get  it  and 
could  not  get  it.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, or  are  you  only  speaking  from  hearsay,  about  these  applica- 
tions? 

Mr.  James.  T  have  seen  the  records  in  the  oflSces. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  fully  operate  your  own  mines  during  the  period 
spoken  of? 

Mr.  James.  That  is  right ;  we  did  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Could  you  have  increased  your  production  if  you 
had  gotten  this  mine  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  How  much? 

Mr.  James.  It  would  take  some  figuring  to  tell  you.  I  could  not 
sav  how  much. 

« 

Senator  Reed.  Since  we  have  gone  into  the  question  of  men,  do  you 
know  when  the  applications  were  originally  made  for  this  mine? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  this  particular  coal  ? 

Senator  Reed.  For  this  particular  coal  ?  You  spoke  of  an  applica- 
tion in  1916.    Were  there  applications  before  that  i 

Mr.  James.  T  do  not  know  how  long  that  question  was  up.  From 
what  I  can  remember,  it  was  up  during  the  whole  year  of  1916. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  there  a  shortage  of  labor  during  the  whole  of 
that  year? 

Mr.  James.  Xo.  sir:  there  was  no  shortage  of  labor  in  1916. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  H.  HITBER. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  HuBER.  Wilkes-Barre. 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  HuBER.  President  and  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  4 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  President  and  general  manager? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.i 

Mr.  HuBEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  also  a  Pottsville  boy? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes,  sir ;  born  here. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  been  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  ? 

Jlr.  HuBER.  Since  the  spring  of  1914. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Were  you  with  that  company  before  the  spring  of 
1914? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  been  with  the  company  over  30  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  is  controlled 
bv  the  Jersey  Central,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Controlled  in  what  way? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  stock  is  owned  by  the  Lehigh  &  AVilkes-Barre  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No;  92  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  owned  in  that  way. 
The  other  8  per  cent  is  owned  by  a  good  many  other  individual  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Jersey  Central 
is  owned  by  the  Reading ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  think  that  is  right.  That  is,  the  Beading  Co.  owns  a 
bare  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Jersey  Central. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
record  of  the  Reading  Co.'s  holdings.  Could  you  not  tell  us,  ap- 
proximately ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  do  not  know  of  iny  own  knowledge.  It  is  just  a 
little  over  50  per  cent ;  that  is  what  I  have  understood.  I  have  never 
seen  any  exact  figures  on  it,  myself. 

Senator  Reed.  Thank  vou,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Mr.  ftuber,  what  acreage  does  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  own  in  fee? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Have  you  reference  now  to  coal  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No;  I  have  not.  I  just  want  the  total  acreage  in 
fee. 

Mr.  HuBER.  The  gross  acreage  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Gross  acreage. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  WiLHELY.  Where  are  those  holdings;  in  what  county  or 
counties? 

Mr.  HuBER.  In  Luzerne,  Carbon,  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  acreage  in  Luzerne? 

Mr.  HuBFR.  T  can  not  give  it  to  you  by  counties.  I  have  not  the 
information  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  of  the  25,560  fee  acreage  is  in  coal? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  we  are  getting  it  right,  I  see.  What  acreage 
have  you  under  lease  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Well,  surface — I  have  to  subdivide  it  because  we  have 
not  always  the  coal  and  the  surface  together  under  lease.  We  have 
a  lot  of  coal  under  lease  where  we  do  not  lease  the  surface,  so  that 
when  you  refer  to  the  total  under  lease,  I  can  not  subdivide  it  in  just 
that  way. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  then  I  will  put  the  qtiestion  in  this  way: 
What  is  your  total  coal  acreage  under  lease  and  in  fee? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Mr.  AViLiiELM.  How  many  collieries  are  you  operating? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Eleven. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  are  these  collieries? 

Mr.  HuBER.  There  are  nine  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  two  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Audenried,  Pa. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Those  are  on  the  line  between  Luzerne,  Carbon,  and 
Schuylkill? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Those  two ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  the  other  nine  are  right  up  in  the  main  field 
of  coal  south  of  Wilkes-Barre  or  near  Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Near  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  total  production  for  1918? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Four  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Four  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  total  production  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Four  million  five  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  fell  back  a  little,  then  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes,  sir ;  about  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  From  whom  do  vou  lease? 

Mr.  HuBER.  From  whom  do  we  lease? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Well,  we  have 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  you  have  a  number  of  small  leases  I  do  not  want 
to  bother  about  them,  but  if  you  have  any  leases  from  any  large  in- 
terests, give  me  those. 

Mr.  HuBER.  No ;  our  leases  are  all  from  individuals,  and  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.    Well,  I  do  not  want  to  bother  about  them. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  will  get  too  much  into  this  record  if  we  go  into 
that.    We  do  not  want  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  working  all  your  leased  property? 

Mr.  HuBER.  We  are  worfeing  in  every  lease  that  we  have,  at  the 
present  time ;  doing  some  mining  in  every  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  any  of  the  ground  you  are  operating  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Audenreid.  in  those  two  companies,  under  lease? 

Mr.  HuBBR.  No :  that  is  all  fee  land. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  have  not  any  large  amount  of  land  leased 
from  any  one  corporation  or  any  one  interest? 

Mr.  HuBBR.  On,  yes;  we  have.  We  have  some  good  sized  tracts 
leased  from  what  you  might  call  one  company  or  one  set  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  one  company  have  you  a  good-sized  tract 
leased  from? 

Mr.  HuBEK.  We  have  a  good-sized  tract  leased  from  the  HoUen- 
beck  Coal  Co. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  the  Hollenbeck  Coal  Co.  mine  operators,  or  are 
they  just  a  holding  company  ? 

Mr.  HuBEB.  Just  landowners. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  they  do  not  operate  any  themselves? 

Mr.  HxTBER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  What  is  the  royalty  you  are  paying,  or  what  is  the 
royalty  on  prepared  srizes  that  you  are  paying  the  Hollenbeck  Coal 
Co.? 

Mr.  Httber.  I  can  not  trust  my  memory  when  I  get  to  those  figures. 
We  have  so  many  leases  and  so  many  rates  that  I  do  not  attempt  to 
cairy  them  all  in  my  mind,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  from  35 
to  44  cents  a  ton  on  prepared  sizes,  according  to  the  vein. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  where  the  property  is  something  better,  or 
the  vein  is  something  better,  you  pay  as  high  as  44  cents? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Have  you  had  any  applications  from  any  independ- 
ent operating  companies  for  land  that  they  might  operate  to  better 
advanta^  than  you  ? 

Mr.  ifijBER.  I  only  recall  one  such  application. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  made  that  application? 

Mr.  HuBER.  It  was  made  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Schlegel,  operat- 
ing a  small  operation  up  near  Latimer. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  was  that  application  made? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  judge  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  Tie  an  operator  now? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  a  small  operation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  comply  in  any  way  with  the  applicatioit, 
or  did  he  get  it? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No ;  he  did  not.    We  turned  it  down. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  object  to  telling  us  the  reason  why  yon 
turned  it  down? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Well,  about  the  only  excuse  that  was  oflfered  for  the 
adjoining  operators  going  around  last  year  asking  for  the  coal  of 
J^>me  of  their  neighbors,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  patriotic  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  had  the  coal  to  let  it  go  so  that  they  could 
mine  it,  and  help  out  in  this  emergency.  Now,  anyone  who  knew 
the  real  situation  was  not  very  much  impressed  with  that  argument. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Because  every  miner  in  the  anthracite  field  was  em- 
ployed. There  were  not  any  miners  idle,  and  where  they  were  going 
to  get  the  miners  to  mine  the  coal  nobody  could  figure  out,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  average  mine  operator  who  had  coal  was  going  to 
lend  it  to  the  other  man  so  that  he  could  steal  his  men  away  to  work 
it,  and  not  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  coal  produced  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  this  application  made? 

Mr.  Huber.  About  a  year  ago,  as  I  recall. 

Senator  Reed.  Had  there  been  a  previous  application  ? 

Mr.  HiTBER.  No ;  that  is  about  the  only  application  I  recollect. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  investigate  his  contention  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  could  secure  additional  labor  to  mine  coal  to  meet 
that  emergency? 
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Mr.  HuBER.  Senator,  I  knew  he  could  not,  unless  he  took  the  labor 
away  from  some  one  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  operators  were 
running  at  that  time  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  capacity.  Thsv 
are  running  to-day  at  two-thirds  of  their  capacity  because  of  the  hu4 
of  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  had  more  labor  would  you  increase  your  pro- 
duction one-third  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  If  we  had  the  labor  that  we  could  employ  readily  in 
our  mines  at  the  present  time,  we  could  increase  our  production  fully 
50  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  you  could? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  But  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  If  we  would? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  would  just  like  to  get  the  men  to  do  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  in  that  way  was  not 
at  all  to  be — well,  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  in  any  unpleasant  way, 
you  understand.  1  have  understood  that  no  mine  operates  at  100  per 
cent,  and  I  was  wondering  if  your  figures,  that  you  could  increase  50 
per  cent,  were  simply  bas^  on  the  possibility,  or  whether  they  really 
represented  the  purpose  of  the  company ;  and  if  you  had  the  labor, 
whether  you  would  get  out  more  coal? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  think  that  the  greatest  regret  that  any  big  anthra- 
cite producing  company  had,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the 
situation,  throughout  this  war  period,  has  been  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  all  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  last  pound  of 
coal  that  could  be  produced.    I  know  that  has  been  our  situation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  If  ^you  coiUd  fgA 
labor  to  operate  vour  mines  at  100  per  cent,  would  you  by  so  dcMiig 
increase  the  supply  of  coal  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  price? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  caused  a  reduction  during 
this  period,  because  the  demand  was  there  to  absorb  the  coal.  Senator. 
1  think  the  market  would  have  absorbed  the  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman,  Are  you  furnishing  all  the  coal  now  tbat  the 
country  needs? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  think  we  are.  In  fact,  there  is  every  evidence  of  a 
slowing  up. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  report  has  gone  abroad,  whether  true  or 
false  I  do  not  know,  that  the  policy  of  the  controlling  interests  in 
this  anthracite  coal  district  is  to  limit  the  supply  of  coal  in  order  to 
control  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  and  to  let  it  out,  as  through  a 
faucet,  just  as  your  interests  prompt,  or  the  interests  of  the  producers, 
without  special  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Is  there 
anything  m  that  statement  f 

Mr.  HuBER.  Senator,  I  have  been  in  the  business  now  for  over  30 
years  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  time  when 
any  anthracite  company  was  not  willing  to  produce  every  pound 
of  coal  it  could  market. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand.  It  is  very  human  for  a  business 
man  to  do  that,  where  you  can  control  the  supply,  as  evidently  a  few 
companies  can  in  this  district,  and  just  let  it  out  as  the  interests  of 
the  producer  may  dictate,  so  as  to  hold  up  the  price. 
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Mr.  HiTBER.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that'has  been  the  real  situation. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  evidence  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  Imow,  if  you  did  not  do  that,  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  would  not  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

>Ir.  HuBER.  Probably  we  have  been  an  exception. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing) .  I  think  that  tho  majority  of  men^ 
who  are  in  business  for  money  will  play  the  game  just  as  high  as 
their  interest  suggests,  and  if  you  have  got  this  power,  whi^h  evi- 
dently you  have,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  testimony,  to 
just  let  out  the  supply  as  your  interests  demand  in  order  to  keep  the 
price  up,  you  can  reduce  the  supply  whenever  you  get  ready,  ana  you 
can  increase  the  supply  as  jou  desire,  and  you  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease the  supply  wnen  the  increase  means  a  loss  to  you;  are  you? 

Mr.  Huber.  Well,  I  think  the  history  of  the  anthracite  industry 
will  show,  so  far  as  the  larjger  companies  are  concerned,  while  condi- 
tions have  existed  from  time  to  time  when  they  might  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  that  situation,  that  in  reality  they  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  it. 

Senator  Beed.  Let  me  see.  How  much  was  the  production  of  your 
mines  last  year? 

Mr.  Httber.  I  ffave  the  fibres. 

Senator  Reed,  i  es ;  give  it  tx)  me  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Huber.  Four  million  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

Senator  Keed.  What  was  it  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  Abo!it  200,000  tons  more. 

Senator  Heed.  What  was  it  in  1916? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  do  not  recall.  I  think  it  was  about  4,800,000  tons  in 
1916;  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  in  1915? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  can  not  go  back  that  far  and  give  it  to  you  year  by 
vear. 

Senator  Reed.  You  can  go  back  in  this  way,  can  you  not ;  can  you 
not  tell  me  whether  the  production  in  1916  was  the  greatest  in  your 
history? 

Mr.  Huber.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  your  greatest  production? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  year,  offhand,  but  we  have 
produced  over  5,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Reed.  How  far  back? 

Mr.  Huber.  A  matter  of  four  or  five  years  back. 

Senator  Reed.  What  were  the  prices  of  coal  then  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  could  not  give  you  that  offhand. 

Senator  Reed.  Going  back  of  the  war  period,  did  your  production 
run,  on  the  average,  as  high  as  it  has  in  tne  last  two  years  t  When  I 
say  "  the  war  period  "  I  mean  the  period  of  the  European  war,  and 
not  since  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes.  The  year  we  entered  the  war  our  average  pro- 
duction was  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  imagine  tliat,  on  the  average,  for  the  three  or  four 
years  preceding  the  war  we  produced  about  naif  a  million  tons  more 
than  we  did  the  last  year. 
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Senator  Reed.  You  had  no  trouble  in  getting  labor  during  these 
three  or  four  years  you  have  been  speaking  of? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  Then,  why  is  it  you  did  not  produce — rou  just  stated 
that  if  you  could  get  labor  you  would  produce  the  coal. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  appears  now  that  there  was  a  time  when 
there  was  a  great  plenitude  of  labor,  and  yet  at  those  times  you 
were  producing  500,000  tons  less  than  you  have  been  during  the  time 
of  scarcity  of  labor. 

Mr.  HuBER.  No;  500,000  more. 

Senator  Reed.  Five  hundred  thousand  more? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  could  have  gotten  labor  to  get  out  a  great  deal 
more? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes ;  but  there  was  no  market  for  it. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  You  were  limiting 
your  production  by  the  market. 

Mr.  Huber.  We  can  not  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  agree  on  that.  You  limit  the  amount  you 
produce  to  the  market.  Now,  the  market  has  two  elements.  One  is 
the  supply  of  coal  that  is  possible,  and  the  other  is  the  question  of 
the  price  that  is  to  be  received  for  that  coal. 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  As  ji  matter  of  fact,  who  is  it  that  fixes  the  prices 
of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  coal? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.    You  know.    Who  fixes  it? 

Mr.  HcBER.  The  price  of  coal  is  fixed  largely  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  who  is  it  that  gets  out  a  circular  before 
the  demand  has  ever  come,  and  says  what  the  coal  is  going  to  be  dur- 
ing the  season  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  We  have  not  issued  any  circular. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  have  seen  circulars,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes;  I  have  seen  circulars. 

Senator  Reed.  AVho  gets  out  those  circulars? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  have  seen  a  circular  from  not  only  one  company,  but 
different  companies. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  is  the  leading  spirit?  What  is  the  company 
that  gets  out  the  circular  generally,  that  is  followed  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  company  gets  out  a  cir- 
cular that  is  followed. 

Senator  Reed.  What  companies  do  get  out  price  circulars? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  have  seen  price  circulars  issued  by  the  Reading.  I 
have  seen  price  circulars  issued  by  the  other  companies — the  L^igh 
Valley  ana  the  other  companies — the  coal  sales  companies? 

Senator  Reed.  What  you  call  the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  you  have  seen  them.  They  are  issued  as 
regularly  as  clock  work,  and  they  are  looked  for.  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  question  at  all,  is  it? 

Mr.  Huber.  What  do  you  mean,  the  issuance  of  these  circulars? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  IIuBER.  Oh,  everybody  knows  it.  Some  companies  issue  cir- 
ulars. 

Senator  Keed.  Did  your  company  ever  issue  any? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Not  for  a  good  many  years :  we  have  not  issued  any. 

Senator  Reed.  What  prices  do  you  fix?  Who  is  it  that  gets  out 
hese  circulars?  Tell  me  the  names  of  these  companies  that  get  out 
hese  price  circulars,  so  that  I  can  have  them. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  them. 

Senator  Reed.  You  know  the  names? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  do  not.  I  have  not  any  of  those  price  circulars  them- 
»lve«f. 

Senator  Reed.  You  see  them? 

Mr.  Huber.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do  see  them. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right.    Wlio  handles  your  coal? 

Mr.  Huber.  We  handle  it  through  our  own  agency  partly,  and 
[wrtly  sell  it  througli  a  middle  house. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  is  the  agent? 

Mr.  Huber.  ()ur  general  agent? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huber.  Our  general  agent  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Heilner. 

Senator  Reed.  But  a  few  moments  ago  you  did  name  to  me  some 
companies  that  got  out  price  circulars. 

Ifr.  Huber.  I  have  seen  price  ciro4ilars  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Reading  gets  out  a  price  circular,  does  it  not? 
You  have  seen  them  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes;  I  have  seen  the  Reading  price  circulars. 

Senator  Reed.  What  other  companies?  You  named  two  or  three 
others. 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  seen  price  circulars  issued  by  the 
Uhigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  the  company  that  took  over  the  mines,  that 
took  the  title  to  the  mines  and  the  mining  properties? 

Mr.  Huber.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  a  different  one,  is  it? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes, 

Senator  Reed.  All  right.  Now,  we  have  got  two  companies  that 
i5^>ue  circulars.     What  other  companies  issue  price  circulars? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Senator  Reed.  You  get  these  circulars  regularly? 

Mr.  Huber.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  does  get  those  circulars?  Do  your  sales  com- 
panies get  then\  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  do  not  know  even  whether  our  sales  agencies  get 

em. 

Senator  Reed.  Tell  me  about  increasing  your  production.     You 

}■  the  increase  of  production  is  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 

anand;  so  that  you  must  know  what  the  demand  is  if  you  know 

hen  to  increase  your  production. 

Mr.  Ruber.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.    If  we  have  a  sales 

partment  with  the  men  out  in  the  field  selling  this  coal,  and  they 
A  in  the  orders  for  coal  as  they  are  able  to  book  the  orders,  wheii 
^^'y  get  where  we  have  not  sufficient  orders  to  take  care  of  our 
daction  we  have  to  shut  down. 
Senator  Reed.  And  you  do  shut  down  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  HuBER.  Unless  it  mav  be  in  the  summer  season.  We  mav 
stock  some  coal  in  our  own  storage  plants  for  the  coming  winter. 
They  may  do  that,  anticipating  that  the  demand  of  next  winter  may 
be  sufficient  to  take  up  that  stored  coal. 

Senator  Eeed.  That  is,  the  sales  company  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  HuBER.  We  have  no  sales  company. 

Senator  Rfjj>.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  HuBER.  We  have  a  sales  agent. 

Senator  Reed.  A  sales  agent? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  This  sales  agent  merely  works  for  your  company? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  he  has  to  get  instructions  from  you,  does  he, 
as  to  what  prices  he  is  to  charge? 

Mr.  Huber..  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  relation  do  those  prices  that  you  gave  him 
for  last  year  bear  to  the  prices  named  in  this  Reading  circular? 

Mr.  Huber.  Of  course,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  had 
our  prices  fixed  for  us  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  true.  I  stand  corrected  on  that^  I  can  not 
quite  forget  that  nightmare.  But  before  that,  what  relation  did  the 
prices  fixed  by  your  sales  agents,  or  charged  by  your  sales  agents,  bear 
to  the  Reading  circular?  * 

Mr.  Huber.  I  think,  generally,  on  the  prepared  sizes,  we  got  about 
the  same  prices  as  the  Reading.  I  think  on  Duckwheat  and  the  other 
sizes  we  got  a  higher  price. 

Seinitor  Reed.  The  Reading  supplv  was  limited  on  that,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Huber.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  It  was  unlimited? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes.    In  fact,  we  were  storing  it. 

Senator  Reed.  How  was  it  you  were  able  to  get  a  higher  price  than 
they  were  getting,  if  you  had  an  unlimited  supply? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  think  it  was  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  And  vou  had  a  better  coal? 

Mr.  Huber.  Not  a  better  coal,  but  a  freer-burning  coal,  and  in  some 
markets  wo  had  a  coal  where  they  did  not. 

Senator  Reed.  So  thut  you  did  not  have  a  higher  price,  but  you  got 
a  diiforent  price  for  a  superior  coal;  a  coal  that  had  some  advan- 
tages ? 

Mr.  Huber.  It  brought  a  higher  price.  It  did  not  follow  their 
circular.    It  was  not  the  same  grade  of  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  It  was  not  the  same  grade  of  coal;  that  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  get.  Of  course,  you  understand  there  may  be  two  grades 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  both  of  them  may  be  bituminous,  but  one  of 
them  may  be  worth  twice  as  much  in  the  market  as  the  other.  That 
often  happens,  does  it  not,  in  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  if  you  got  more  for  your  small  sizes  than 
the  Reading  it  was  because  you  had  a  coal  that  was  superior,  for  some 
purposes,  to  that  which  they  were  selling? 

Mr.  Huber.  That  was  one  of  the  factors. 

Senator  Reed.  Eliminating  that,  you  got  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Huber.  Eliminating  that,  yes. 
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Senator  Eeed.  Not  taking  that  into  account,  you  got  the  same 
price? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  On  the  other  sizes 
our  prices  were  always  the  circular  prices. 

Senator  Reed.  Were  they  substantially? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes;  that  is  probably  right.  It  naturally  would  be, 
because  whatever  tonnage  is  necessary  from  the  field  as  a  whole  to 
take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  after  all  is  said  and 
<lone,  the  cost  of  production  of  that  coal  is  what  fixes  the  price? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  There  was  at  one  time  a  large  field  in  this 
oountW  that  was  supplied  with  anthracite  coal  pretty  liberally,  which 
is  now  only  meagerly  supplied ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  What  field  have  you  reference  to? 

Senator  Reed.  Did  not  anthracite  coal  go  farther  west  and  south- 
west in  years  back  than  it  does  now;  I  mean,  in  larger  quantities? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  The  price  has  gone  up  there  enormously,  has  it  not, 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  HuBER.  The  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  gone  up  less  than 
that  of  any  other  commodity  that  is  in  public  use. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  speaking  about  the  price  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  It  is  a  regulated  thing  now,  of 
course.  Mr.  Garfield  says  that  if  he  had  not  regulated  it  you  would 
have  charged  all  sorts  of  prices.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am 
not  agreeing  wit^  that.  But,  going  back  some  years,  were  not  the 
prices  of  anthracite  coal  steadily  advanced  through  that  period  im- 
mediately preceding  and  up  to  the  war  period. 

Mr.  HuBER.  The  prices  of  anthracite  have  simply  advanced  as 
wages  have  advanced. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  the  only  thing  that  has  caused  the  advance 
of  prices  ?  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  this :  I  used  to  get  anthracite 
coal  in  Kansas  City  for  $6.50  a  ton.  It  cost  about  $11  a  ton  before 
the  war  began.  Do  you  say  that  the  advance  of  wages  has  caused 
all  of  that  advance? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No;  there  were  a  good  many  elements  that  entered 
into  it. 

Senator  Reed.  That  additional  price,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
limited  to  Kansas  City — that  additional  high  price — resulted  in  the 
discontinuance  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
and  a  substitution  of  semianthracite  bituminous  coal.  I  am  wonder- 
ing, now,'if  you  cut  the  price  of  your  coal  a  little  bit,  whether  there 
might  be  a  good  deal  more  of  it  consumed. 

Mr.  HuBER.  There  is  not  any  margin  to  cut  the  price  of  coal.  The 
Fuel  Administration  went  over  that.  They  know  exactly  what  the 
margin  is.    There  is  not  any  margin  to  cut  the  price. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  not  any  margin,  and  yet  as  much  as  $1.10 
a  ton  is  being  exacted  as  a  royalty — and  $1.60  a  ton,  in  some  instances, 
is  being  exacted  as  a  royalty — for  the  privilege  of  taking  that  thing 
out  of  the  ground  that  God  Almighty  made  10,000,000  years  ago. 

Mr.  HuBER.  The  cases  of  high  royalties  are  so  few  and  far  between 
that  they  do  not  influence  the  general  situation,  though.  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  if  a  man  can  take  out  a  million  tons  in  a  year 
and  pay  a  million  dollars  royalty,  if  he  did  not  have  to  pay  that 
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royaltv  and  took  out  that  coal  it  would  aflfect  the  market,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  market  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  think  it  would? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No ;  it  is  too  small  a  factor. 

Senator  Beed.  Do  you  think  that  the  royalties  that  are  charged 
for  coal  in  the  ground  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  retail 
price  of  coal? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  do  not  think  there  is  enoueh  of  that  high-royalty 
coal  so  that  the  production  would  ever  be  able  to  shade  the  price  of 
coal. 

Senator  Reed.  All  of  the^l  charge  a  royalty,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Some  coal  is  mined  without  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  The  coal  from  the  lands  that  have  been  referred  to  as 
fee  lands  is  mined  without  royalty. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  mined  without  royalty? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  do  they  not  make  any  money  on  that  when 
they  sell  that  coal  at  the  level  on  which  coal  that  pays  $1.50  a  ton 
royalty  can  be  sold  ? 

IVIr.  Huber.  I  do  not  get  your  question. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  here  you  are  mining  coal,  and  you  pay  no 
royalty.  I  am  over  here  mining  coal  and  paying  a  royalty  of  $1.50 
a  ton,  and  I  am  making  some  money,  although  I  p^'  that  $1.50  a  ton. 
We  are  both  selling  in  the  market  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  you  making  any  money,  or  are  you  losing 
money  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  As  against  the  royalty  charge  that  the  other  man  has, 
if  I  had  my  coal  in  fee  I  woula  have  a  depletion  charge.  In  other 
words,  I  would  have  to  deplete  the  original  investment 

Senator  Bjeed.  In  other  words,  you  take  this  coal  and  capitalize  it 
at  an  enormous  figure,  and  then  when  you  take  out  some  of  it  you 
charge  that  to  depletion,  ahd  in  that  way,  by  regulating  the  price-, 
you  cover  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Huber.  Do  you  not  think  the  man  that  has  fee  coal  paid  anv- 
thing  for  it? 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  think  we  would  have  a  hard  proposition  on  any  one 
of  the  big  companies  to  figure  out  how  much  they  paid  for  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  paid  $100,000  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Huber.  For  their  coal  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huber.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  there  has  been  some  evidence  here  that  that 
much  has  been  realized  from  an  acre  of  coal. 

Mr.  Huber.  In  how  many  years? 

Senator  Reed.  They  are  some  years  getting  it  out,  but  still  they 
get  it.  I  do  not  want  to  really  argue  it  with  you,  but  I  just  want  to 
know  if  you  want  us  to  understand  that  royalties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  retail  price  of  coal. 
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Mr.  HuBER.  I  do  not  say  that  for  a  moment;  no;  but  I  say  that 
these  tremendous  royalties  that  have  been  referred  to  here  to-day  by 
no  means  are  a  factor  in  establishing  the  price  of  coal,  because  the 
instances  are  too  few.  There  is  not  enough  tonnage  marketed  at  that 
extreme  high-priced  royalty  so  that  that  tonnage  in  itself  can  estab- 
lisli  or  affect  the  price  of  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  say  that  it  establishes  it ;  but  it  affects  it. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Reed.  It  does  not  have  any  effect  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wu-HELM.  What  is  the  amount  of  coal  in  place,  in  acres,  that 
vou  have? 

Mr.  HuBER.  How  much  coal  have  we  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Mineable  coal? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  place? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  can  not  give  you  the  coal  in  place.  I  can  give  you 
the  mineable  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  do  you  figure  can  be  won  from  your  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  HuBER.  About  325,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  won  from  your 
property? 

Mr.  HxjBER.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  do  not  know  the  original  contents? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No;  I  do  not.  The  properties,  some  of  them,  were 
owned  by  others,  and  mining  was  done  before  we  took  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  getting  at  the 
original  contents,  because  you  know  the  thickness  of  the  veins  now 
very  well,  do  you  not,  and  what  the  thickness  of  the  veins  was  origi- 
nally? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes.  I  could  give  it  to  you  in  round  figures.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  somewhere  between  900,000,00  and  a  billion. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  original  contents? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  figure  that  there  is  to  be  won  about 
325,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  figuring  on  what  percentage  of  the  coal 
in  place  that  can  be  won  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  have  not  reduced  it  to  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Around  Audenreid,  you  know  there  are  collieries 
there  that  are  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the 

Mr.  HuBER.  Of  the  original  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  have  not  seen  any  yet  that  have  yielded  75  per  cent 
of  the  original  coal.    I  know  we  nave  not  any. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  know  they  have  won  all  of  75  per  cent  in  one 
township  of  Carbon  County? 

Mr.  HuBBR.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  your  engineer  did  not  state  it  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  stated  in  a  proceeding  in  Carbon  County. 
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Mr.  HuBER.  That  75  per  cent  of  all  of  that  coal  had  been  taken 
out? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes :  75  per  cent  of  the  original  contents. 

Mr.  HuBER.  He  may  have  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the  mineable 
coal  had  been  taken  out,  but  not  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  coal  in  the 
ground.    That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  He  said  that  what  they  had  won  and  would  win 
would  be  75  per  cent  of  the  original  contents  of  the  New  York  and 
Lehigh.     I  have  the  testimony  down  in  my  office. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  can  not  answer,  of  course,  for  him. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Mr.  Huber,  Miss  Loeb,  who  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  investigation,  wants  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Very  well. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  I  wish  you  would  answer  it. 

Miss  LoEB.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  present  cost  price  of  coal 
per  ton  to  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  No  ;  I  would  not  care  to  testify  to  that  from  memory. 
I  have  not  any  of  those  figures  with  me. 

Miss  Loeb.  We  have  really  made  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  get  the 
actual  cost  price  per  ton  from  various  heads  of  companies,  and  we 
have  had  costs  given  here  from  previous  times  up  to  November  M 
believe,  and  seemingly  we  really  have  not  got  the  actual  cost.  Could 
you  furnish  that — the  actual  cost  per  ton  of  coal  to-day? 

Mr.  Huber.  For  our  company? 

Miss  Loeb.  For  your  company,  yes. 

Mr.  Huber.  I  can  furnish  it  if  you  want.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  We  file  our  costs  of  operation  every 
iiionth  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington. 

Miss  Loeb.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  element  that  goes 
into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  outside  of  labor? 

Mr.  Huber.  Material. 

Miss  Loeb.  What  do  you  mean  by  material  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  mean  material  used  at  the  colliery. 

Miss  Loeb.  For  example? 

Mr.  Huber.  Well,  iron  and  steel.  I  have  reference  now  to  all 
kinds  of  material  of  that  sort — rails.  If  I  tried  to  give  you  a  list 
I  would  have  to  add  about  500  items  to  it. 

Miss  Loeb.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  We  have  here  a  price 
fixed  for  the  selling  price  of  coal,  but  seemingly  we  have  nothing  to 
show  what  it  costs.  In  that  cost  of  coal  you  must  enter  something 
for  depreciation  of  your  properties,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Huber.  Certainly. 

Miss  Loeb.  What  I  want  to  know  particularly  is,  in  that  deprecia- 
tion do  you  enter  up,  in  the  present  cost  per  ton  of  coal,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  your  property  that  is  unniined,  as  well  as  the  depreciatioi 
of  your  property  that  is  mined? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  get  your  thought,  there. 

Miss  Loeb.  For  instance,  you  own  23,000  acres  of  coal  land. 

Mr.  HxTBER.  Yes. 

Miss  Loeb.  You  have  invested  some  capital  in  that  coal  land,  you 
say,  from  time  to  time.  Do  you  know  how  much  ?  What  was  your 
original  investment? 

Mr.  Huber.  Our  books  show  our  investment  in  the  property. 
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Mi3S  LoEB.  What  is  it,  approximately ;  your  original  investment  ? 

Mr.  HuBEiL  I  could  not  go  back. 

Miss  LoEB.  You  could  not  give  it  approximately  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  would  not  care  to,  from  memory. 

Miss  LoEB.  When  you  go  to  deduce  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coaU  how 
much  of  that  land  do  you  use  as  against  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
which  vou  produce  out  of  the  mine? 

!Mr.  IHuber.  We  depreciate  on  a  per  ton  basis.  So  much  of  that 
cost  is  intended  to  wipe  out  the  cost  of  the  mine. 

Miss  LoEB.  You  include  in  depreciation,  in  figuring  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  coal,  the  actual  cost  of  the  coal  you  are  operating,  and  also 
the  cost  of  the  coal  that  remains  unmined? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No. 

Miss  LoEB.  Then  how  do  you  get  at  it  in  regard  to  what  is  un- 
mined? 

Mr.  Hi  BER.  We  depreciate  as  each  ton  of  coal  is  mined.  Each  ton 
can-ies  its  depreciation  diarge,  and  there  is  no  depreciation  charge 
until  the  coal  is  mined. 

Miss  LoEB.  Then  do  you  pay  for  new  coal  lalids  as  you  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  HrBER.  New  coal  lands  would  go  up  as  an  asset. 

Miss  LoEB.  Do  you  not  charge  anything  off  of  that  coal  that  is  lying 
there  waiting  to  be  mined  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  just  pav  the 
rnonev  for  that  and  call  that  a  dead  loss  imtil  vou  go  and  work  the 
coal?'  *  • 

Mr.  HuBER.  No:  we  call  it  an  asset.  We  make  a  depletion  charge 
when  we  mine  the  coal  out  of  it. 

Miss  LoEB.  Then  how  do  you  enter  up  the  depletion  charge  for  all 
the  coal  you  own? 

Mr.  HuBER.  As  each  ton  is  mined.  It  is  a  simple  proposition.  We 
will  assume  that  the  tract  of  ground  would  cost  $20,000.  We  will 
assume  that  that  tract  of  land  carried  100,000  tons  of  coal.  That 
would  represent  a  depreciation  charge  of  20  cents  a  ton.  So  that,  as 
we  mine  the  coal  out,  each  ton  we  nnne  carries  that  depletion  charge 
of  20  cents  a  ton. 

Miss  LoEB.  What  do  you  do  about  the  cost  of  your  money,  on  the 
investment  in  the  unmined  coal  land? 

Mr.  Hi^ER.  You  have  to  take  care  of  that  in  your  dividends,  if 
vou  have  anv. 

Miss  LoEB.  Your  dividends,  of  course,  come  out  of  the  selling  price 
of  coal,  do  the}'  not? 

Mr.  Hfber.  Certainly:  the  dividends  come  out  of  the  selling  price 
of  coal,  but  your  investment  in  your  property  is  represented  in  3'our 
<*apital  stock. 

Ml«s  I^eb.  I  will  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Huber. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  you  going  to  leave  that  question  now  ? 

Miss  Ix)EB.  I  just  wanted  to  go  to  another  question  for  a  moment. 
Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  ask  this.  You  did  not  mean  to  sav  that 
vou  bought  20.000  acres  and  paid  $100,000  for  it  ? 

Mr.  HrBER.  Xo:  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator.  T  said  if  you  bought 
coal  that  cost  you  $20,000  in  the  ground,  and  there  were  100,000  tons 
to  be  mined  out  of  it,  your  depletion  charge  would  then  be  20  cents 
a  ton  as  the  coal  was  mined. 
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Senator  Beed.  Did  vou  mean  to  say  that  you  do  it,  or  were  you 
giving  an  illustration? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  was  giving  an  illustration. 

Senator  Beed.  Exactly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day,  when  you 
charge  up  depletion  for  coal  taken  out  of  the  land,  you  do  not  base 
that  upon  the  original  cost  of  that  mine  to  you.  do  you! 

Mr.  Huber.  Not  exactly,  no.  I  will  tell  you  iranldy  what  our  de- 
pletion charge  is.    It  is  15  cents  a  ton  on  our  pea  coal. 

Miss  LoEB.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately  the  average  profit  on  a 
ton  of  coal  to-day,  to  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  can  not  give  you  that  because  we  have  other  income 
on  our  balance  sheet  outside  of  the  return  from  the  coal  mines,  and 
there  was  nothing  about  that  in  the  memorandum,  which  indicated 
that  anything  of  that  kind  was  wanted. 

Miss  LiOEB.  But  you  do  know,  as  the  manager  of  this  company,  the 
average  profit  per  ton  on  coal,  do  you  not?  I  mean,  you  have  it 
some  place  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  I  have  not  got  it  in  my  mind  just  at  the  moment.  No: 
1  have  not. 

Miss  LoEB.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes ;  it  would  be  a  little  over  50  cents  a  ton,  as  far  as 
our  company  was  concerned. 

Miss  LoEB.  Let  us  presume  it  is  60  cents  a  ton.  Would  it  be  more 
than  that? 

Mr.  Huber.  It  might  be  60  or  65  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Beed.  Have  you  not  those  figures  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Huber.  We  do  not  work  it  out  on  the  per  ton  basis,  Senator. 

Miss  LoEB.  All  right ;  but  for  the  sake  oi  illustration  I  want  to 
get  at  this :  Suppose,  now,  it  was  60  cents  a  ton  average,  and  you  are 
selling  how  many  tons  of  coal  this  year?  I  think  you  gave  the 
figures  just  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Huber.  I  gave  4,500,0d0  tons — in  that  neighborhood. 

Miss  LoEB.  Now  suppose,  Mr.  Huber,  as  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion, that  instead  of  operating  out  coal  that  would  give  you  a  profit 
of  60  cents  a  ton  you  would,  next  year,  instead  of  4,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  operate  out  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  profit  to  yourselves  of 
only  30  cents  a  ton,  and  open  up  the  territory  in  Iowa  and  down  in 
Kansas  City,  that  Senator  Beed  speaks  of,  and  all  that  territory  that 
wants  your  anthracite  coal,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it;  do  you  not 
think  that  would  be  good  business,  to  develop  a  market  that  want*^ 
this  coal,  and  to  produce  twice  as  much  of  your  coal  at  half  of  the 
profit,  and  then  later  on  increase  that  output  until  you  got  a  better 
profit? 

Mr.  Huber.  It  sounds  beautiful  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  would 
not  work. 

Miss  LoEB.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Huber.  Because  the  inducement  of  25  cents  a  ton  would  not 
sell  the  coal,  and  that  is  all  you  have  suggested.  You  have  suggested 
splitting  that  profit  of  60  cents  a  ton  in  two. 

Miss  I^EB.  I  have  been  in  a  number  of  investigations  in  which  I 
found  that  investors  were  very  often  unwilling  to  increase  output 
but  instead  limited  the  output,  and  k^pt  up  me  price.  Take  the 
taxicab  situation  in  New  York  City.    1  ney  refused  to  put  out  more 
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taxicabs  and  eaualize  their  profit,  but  they  insisted  rather  on  send- 
ing out  only  a  few  taxicabs,  and  making  a  larger  profit  on  those  few. 

Take  the  6  and  10  cent  store  business.  The  Woolworth  Building 
-was  built  on  nickels  and  dimes.  A  proposition  with  a  large  con- 
sumption, and  with  a  smaller  return  on  the  capital,  but  a  more 
rapid  turnover  of  capital,  would  bring  as  much  profit  as  a  larger 
per  cent  of  profit  on  a  smaller  amount  of  business.  Now,  what  I  want 
to  know  is  this:  You  are  continually  talking  about  the  market,  and 
producing  only  as  much  as  the  market  will  stand.  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is,  iiave  you  ever  figured  out  the  market  and  tried  to  and  pro- 
ducing only  as  much  as  the  market  would  stand.  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is,  have  you  ever  figured  out  the  market  and  tried  to  reduce 
the  price  of  your  coal  and  produce  more  coal  at  less  profit,  and  per- 
haps enlarge  your  market,  to  that  extent,  and  to  enlarge  your  busi- 
ness to  such  an  extent  as  would  equalize  your  profit? 

Mr.  HuBER.  T  will  give  you  a  very  frank  answer  to  your  question. 
The  anthracite  industry  for  years  has  sold  its  product  at  a  price  that 
did  not  bring  it  even  a  fair  interest  return  on  its  investment;  and  yet 
you  suggest  that  we  should  cut  that  margin  down  and  increase  our 
tonnage. 

Miss  LoEB.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  i^ 
what  you  will  regard  as  investment.  Of  course,  if  you  go  on  and 
purchase  the  entire  country  of  coal,  and  treat  that  as  your  invest- 
ment, and  pi:oceed  to  enter  up  depreciation  on  the  output  of  coal,  you 
can  not  call  that  a  true  investment  in  your  a(;tual  operation.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  man  who  testified  to-day  that  he  paid  as  high  as 
$10,000  royalty  for  a  little  plot  of  5  acres  of  land.  If  that  was  a 
paying  proposition,  if  the  man  was  satisfied  to  own  his  little  5-acre 
plot,  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  you  large  companies  proceed  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  take  in  everything  under  the  sun,  your  in- 
vestment will  be  such  that  you  will  find  it  very  diflScult  to  realize  a 
return  unless  you  get  a  higher  profit.    Do  you  get  my  point? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No ;  I  do  not  get  your  point  at  all,  because  you  are  only 
considering  one  element  in  the  situation. 

Senator  VARDAMAN.  Do  you  think  that  you  two  can  get  together  on 
this? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  would  have  a  good  deal  more 
profit  if  we  would  develop  our  tonnage,  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  presume  you  would,  and  you  would  not  leave  so  much 
unmined. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 

Miss  LoEB.  The  only  reason  you  leaye  the  coal  there  is  because  you 
can  not  sell  it  at  full  profit. 

Mr.  HuBER.  A  difference  in  profit  of  25  cents  would  not  sell  it, 
either. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  I  know  you  could  sell  a  great 
many  more  tons  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City  if  you  had  a 
lower  price,  than  you  do  sell  there.  You  know  the  demand  is  there, 
but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  choked  to  death.  The  demand 
is  there,  but  the  supply  is  choked  on  account  of  the  high  prices. 

Mr.  HuBER.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  price  of  coal  in  New 
York  is  not  the  price  at  the  mines.  There  are  a  good  many  elements 
that  go  into  that. 

Miss  LoEB.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HuBER.  I  should  say  there  were. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to-day  at  the 
mines  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  By  sizes? 

Senator  Eeed.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  will  have  to  think  for  a  moment;  it  has  chan^^  so 
•often  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  wages  have  been  chan^f^ing,  and 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  been  fixing  prices.  Three  times  in  the 
last  three  months  the  prices  have  been  fixed.  In  round  fibres,  it  is 
about  $6  for  prepared  sizes. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  in  1913,  before  the  war  started  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  HuBER.  A  little  over  $4  a  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  8  or  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Ruber.  Only  about  25  cents  less  than  that. 

Senator  Reed.  \  ou  have  spoken  of  prepared  sizes.  What  is  the 
price  to-day  on  these  smaller  sizes  If 

Mr.  HuBER.  The  price  of  pea  coal  is  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion at  $4.80  a  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  that  term  cover  all  the  small  varieties  of  coal? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No;  then  there  are  three  buckwheat  sizes — No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3  buckwheat. 

Senator  Reed.  Wliat  do  they  sell  at? 

Mr.  HuBER.  They  sell  for  what  you  can  get  for  them. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  price  fixed  for  them? 

Mr.  HuBER.  There  never  was  a  price  fixed  for  them  by  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

Senator  Reed.  They  are  not  suitable  for  domestic  use?  They  are 
only  usable  under  boilers  with  certain  draft  arrangements;  that  is  so! 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes;  they  are  used  in  apartment  houses  and  hotels, 
and  for  steaming  purposes  in  industrial  plants. ' 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  speaking  about  supplying  the  market 
cheaply.  These  culm  banks  have  very  larse  quantities  of  these  finer 
or  smaller  varieties  of  coal  in  them,  have  they  not? 

Afr.  HuBER.  Yes;  what  is  left  of  them. 

Senator  Reed.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  very  easily  accessible  and  can 
be  gotten  out  with  a  small  amount  of  labor? 

Mr.  HuBER.  As  compared  to  fresh-mined  coal,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  When  New  York  was  freezing  to  death  last  winter, 
why  was  not  that  coal  sent  on? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  think  it  was,  as  fast  as  anybody  could  get  the  labor 
and  material  together  to  prepare  it  and  send  it  there. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  there  any  very  large  increase  of  the  output? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  that  pro- 
duction ever  since  the  war  was  on,  of  those  sizes. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  of  last  winter. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  think  everybody  was  doing  everything  he  could  to 
get  to  the  market  all  the  coal  possible. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  people  trjing  to  get 
leases  and  trying  to  get  the  right  to  work  those  culm  banks,  and  they 
were  refused  leases,  and  the  culm  banks  stood  there  untouched,  and 
stand  there  to-day  untouched  ? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  true  in  many  instances? 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes. 
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Senator  Keed.  Is  it  not  true  that  New  York  City  made  application 
to  have  coal  sent  in  in  the  rough,  saying  that  the  municipality  would 
work  the  coal  over  and  get  out  the  refuse  matter,  if  they  would  just 
get  the  coal  to  them  in  some  shape,  and  is  it  not  true  that  that  was 
refused? 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  'Reed.  That  has  been  testified  to.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Yes,  Well,  they  would  have  been  sorry  if  they  had 
gotten  it  that  way. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  no ;  it  would  have  been  better  than  nothing. 

Did  you  have  a  shortage  of  cars,  so  that  you  could  not  ship  the 
culm  coal  last  winter? 

Mr.  HuBER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Rbbd.  You  had  plenty  of  cars? 

Mr.  HtJBER.  We  had  plenir  of  cars. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  if  there  was  a  shortage  of  coal  in  New  York 
City,  it  was  not  due  to  prices  or  to  lack  of  cars? 

Mr.  HtJBER.  No,  sir;  it  was  due  to  the  inability  of  labor  to  get  out 
any  more. 

(A  letter  of  Mr.  Huber,  with  attached  information  furnished  by 
him,  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Lfhigh  &  Wilkes-Bariie  Coal  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  January  SO,  1910. 
Hon.  .Tamrs  a.  Reed, 

Washington,  /).  C. 

My  Deab  Senator:  I  Inclose  copies  of  statements  furnished  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  covoiinjar  operations  of  this  company  since  the  tiresent  wage 
scale  is  in  effect  viz,  November  and  December,  1918.  These  are  the  statements 
you  asked  for  at  the  Pottsville  hearing.  With  reference  to  same,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  cover  costs  of  washery  and  fresh  mine  coal 
separately  and  on  the  reverse  side  is  given  the  tonnage  produced  and  receipts 
for  fresh  mine  coal.  In  order  that  you  may  have  the  situation  clearly  before 
you  I  have  deduced  from  the  figures  the  following  analysis  of  results  on 
fresh  mine  coal. 
Mining  cost:  Per  ton. 

November,  1918 $4.  788 

December,  1918 4.  634 

Averaue 4.708 

Selling  expense .  080 

Total 4.788 

Average  receipts: 

November.  1918 - 5.482 

December,   1918 5.  535 

Average 5.  510 

Oroas  profit .  722 

I^esa  interest  on  funded  debt .  10.S 

Net  profit  (without  deduction  for  income  tax) .619 

This  profit  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  field  at  the  present  time, 
because  of  favorable  mining  conditions,  which  enable  us  to  market  fully  10 
per  cent  more  of  our  product  in  sizes  from  broken  to  chestnut  than  the  average 
of  all  producers,  and  as  these  sizes  bring  a  higher  price  It  follows  that  our 
average  realization  is  higher. 
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We  have  made  no  analysis  of  washery  results,  for  the  reason  that  washery 
production  in  the  northern  field  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Some  companies  have  com- 
pletely exhausted  their  banlts  and  the  life  of  the  remaining  washery  operations 
is  a  matter  of  a  few  years  at  best. 

With  reference  to  charges  for  royalty,  depletion,  an<l  depreciation,  which 
were  matters  concerning  which  there  was  umch  discussion,  the  statements  show 
the  following: 

No\-ember,  December, 
191S.       [       191& 


Royalty 
Depiction 


$0,009  '         io.m 


119 


Depreciation I  .108 


.Iff 


The  royalty  charge  per  ton  represents  the  royalty  paid  distributed  over  tbe 
entire  tonnage,  whether  from  fee  or  leased  lands.  The  depletion  represoits  15 
cents  per  ton  on  coal  mined  from  fee  lands  only  distributed  over  the  entire  ton- 
nage. The  depreciation  charge  is  really  a  charge  for  obsolescence  of  ImproTe- 
ments. 

In  order  to  get  a  proper  perspective  of  the  situation  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  a  mining  operation  is  entirely  different  from  a  manufactnrlnj^ 
concern.  In  a  mining  operation  assets  from  which  income  is  derived  are  grad- 
ually being  removed,  so  that  in  the  end  tliere  Is  nothing  left  except  a  hole  in  tbe 
(ground  and  a  lot  of  worthless  plant  and  equipment.  In  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern raw  material  Is  always  available  and  the  work  goes  on  indefinitely.  There- 
fore, unless  a  proper  charge  Is  made  for  depletion  of  coal  lands  and  for  obso- 
lescence of  Improvements,  capital  is  never  returned ;  and  if  the  operator  ne^ects 
to  make  such  charges,  and  receives  only  a  fair  interest  return  on  his  investment 
it  follows  that  when  the  property  is  exhausted  the  capital  invested  is  an  entire 
loss. 

In  connection  with  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  that  production 
was  withheld  in  order  to  maintain  prices  and  my  testimony  to  the  contrary,  also 
your  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  had  suffered  car  shortage  during  the  period  when 
conditions  were  so  acute  in  New  York  last  winter,  I  find,  in  looking  over  onr 
records,  that  my  statement  that  we  did  not  suffer  in  this  respect  was  not  en- 
tirely correct  We  lost  12}  colliery  days  during  this  period  account  shortage 
in  car  supply. 

The  real  difl5culty  In  the  New  York  situation  last  winter  was  transportation- 
rail  and  water.  The  facts  were  that  when  conditions  were  at  their  worst,  coal 
was  standing  In  cars  In  the  yards  and  at  the  docks  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  quickly  discharge  it  from  cars  and  get  it  to  New  York  becaoae 
of  the  severe  weather  conditions  and  scarcity  of  labor.  I  can  best  confirm  this 
statement  by  sending  you  a  copy  of  "Cesare's"  cartoon,  "Coal."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  January,  1918,  and  which  I  am  for- 
warding under  separate  cover.  It  shows  a  tug  transporting  harbor  bargei 
loaded  with  coal  for  New  York  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  time 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  we  consigned  coal  direct  from  the  mines 
through  the  Pennsylvania  tubes  to  New  York  to  such  extent  as  the  facilities 
to  handle  would  permit.  When  the  Harlem  River  was  completely  frozen  over 
we  fionted  cars  to  uptown  terminals  In  Manhattan,  and  the  dealers  unloaded 
from  cars  to  wagons  and  delivered  In  that  manner.  In  fact,  everything  was 
done  that  could  have  been  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

I  think  the  foregoing  gives  you  fully  the  information  asked  for  and  may  be 
of  some  help  In  your  analysis  of  conditions  in  an  industry  that,  because  of  the 
very  complex  problems  involved,  seems  to  be  continually  misunderstood  by  tbe 
American  public. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  F.  HUBEB, 

President  and  General  Manoffer. 
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Lehigh  A  WHkes-Barre  Coal  Co. — Anthracite  and  aemianthracUe  coal  report  on 
co^t,  income,  and  tonnage  for  month  of  Decemher,'  1918. 

[Address  of  principal  ofB'^e,  Wilkes-Barro,  Pa.l 
MINING  COST. 


Labor: 

MininfT  and  3rardage 

DraiiUMte 

Venti  lation 

Hoistini^  and  hauling 

Power  plant 

Loadinj;  stripped  coal  and  culm. 

Breaker 

Washery 

Maintenan'^  and  repairs 

Other  day  work 

Mine  saleurles 


Culm 
banks. 


Per 

ton. 


Total  labor. 


8app;ies: 

Mining 

Drainage 

Ventilation 

Hoining  and  hauling. 


Water  supply 

Mine  timber 

Power  ourcbased 

Breaker 

Washery 

Maintenance  and  repairs. 
Other  operating  supplies. 


Total  supplies 

Total  labor,  supplies,  and  transportation.... 

Debits  or  credits  to  mining  cost: 

I/)ss  or  gain  on  explosives  and  miners'  supplies 
Heat,  light,  and  power 


Total  (add  or  deduct). 
Total  cost  at  mine 


Fixed  charges  and  general  expense: 

Royalty,  current 

Royalty,  advanced 

Depletion  of  coal  land 

Depreciation 

Contract  stripling  and  loading 

Taxes,  other  than  income  and  excess-profit . . . 

iDRirance,  general 

Insurance,  liability  or  workmen's  compensa- 
tion  

Officers'  salaries  and  expenses,  50  per  cent  on 
$3.004.18 

Other  ofn?o  salaries  and  expease,  50  per  cent 
on  |6,0fi7.35;  100  per  cent  on  $55,070.06 

Legal  expense 

Mining  hazards 


1056.38 
2,036.03 
1.467.43 


13.661.55 
6,164.84 


391.50 


24,677.73 


SaORO 
.063 
.045 


.422 
.191 


.012 


Mined 

Per 

coal. 

ton. 

1 

11.336 

S36Q.595.il 

8,842.99 

.032 

4,224.26 

.015 

136,9.W.10 

.495 

27,269.74 

•  oiw 

274.33 

.001 

73,489.40 

.266 

155.004.71 

.561 

6,388.32 

.023 

45,872.35 

.166 

.7(53       828.006.31 


1,113.76 
155.02 


.034 
.005 


9,225.13 

3,932.58 

7,760.53 

26,518.57 

6,822.09 

24,528.15 

108.10 

833.31 


135.63 

6,528.60 

406.10 


7,527.81 


32,205.54 


.004 
.202 
.012 


57,923.13 
1,103.01 


.233  I     138,754.60 


.996       966,760.91 


..I 


9,205.33 
225.00 

8,980.33 


2.994 


.033 
.014 
.028 
.006 
.025 
.089 


.003 


.210 
.004 


Total 
amount. 


1360. 50.5.  II 

8.842.99 

4,224.26 

187,911.48 

29,305.77 

1,741.76 

73,489.40 

13.661.55 

161, 259.  ."iS 

6.388.32 

46,263.85 


852,684.04 


9,225.13 

3, 932.  .58 

7.760.53 

27,632.33 

6,977.11 

24.528.16 

108.10 

833.31 

135.53 

64.451.73 

607.91 


32,205.54 


189.05 


2,205.20 


566.16 
157.25 

123.01 


.996       975,741.24 


.006 


.068 


.017 
.005 

.004 


710.58 


Total  fixed  charges  and  general  expense >     3, 051 .  34 

•  ' —  — 

Total  mining  cost I    36,156.88 


.022 


.122 


1.118 


19,124.63 

6,970.43 

32,582.03 

29,768.60 

11,216.25 

124,132.99 

3,378.12 

10,751.40 

1,502.09 

58,399.63 

780.22 

7,011.65 


.502 

146,282.41 

3.496 

998,966.45 

.033 

9,205.33 
225.00 

.083 

8,980.33 

3.529 

1,007,946.78 

.060 
.025 
.118 
.108 
.041 
.449 
.012 

.080 

.005 

.211 
.003 
.025 


305,608.01 


1,281,349.28 


1.105 


19,313.68 

6,970.43 

32,582.08 

31,963.89 

11,216.25 

124,699.15 

3,535.37 

10,874.41 

1,502.00 

58,399.63 

780.22 

7,722.23 


309,S59.38 


1,.317,506.16 


SELLXNQ  AND  STORAGE  COST. 


OOloers*  salaries  and  expenses  (50  per  cent  on  13,004.18;  100  per  cent  on  11,150) 12, 652.09 

Other  office  salaries  and  expense  (50  per  cent  on  16,657.35: 100  per  cent  on  11,944.93) 5, 273. 00 

aaltsmen's  salaries  and  expense,  $603.62;  advertising,  $355 958.62 

Deprecutioa,  $3,314.34;  maintenance  and  repairs,  $553.66 2,868.00 

Taxtf,  $383.43;  rent,  $343.50 626.92 

Labor.  $3,785.36:  supplies.  $888.91 3,674.17 

MboriJaneoos 2,183.33 


Total  saUtng  and  storage  cost 18,236.73 
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INCOME  STATEMENT. 

Coal  sales: 

Produced  coal tl,(M7,i*6.7» 

Purchased  coal 9,340. 36 

Total  coal  sales $1,668,927.04 

Cost  of  sales: 

Minlnifcost 1,317,506.16 

fielllnfircost 18,236.78 

Purchased  coal  cost,  $8,828.84;  adjust  inventory,  $4,51.^.55 13, $42. 89 

Total  cost  of  sales 1,349,085.» 

Total  profits  from  sales 307, 841. 71 

Rents,  dwellinfra,  farms,  etc.,  ts^89.6i:  coal  mined  by  tenaats,  $Ufi90.10; 
interest  and  discount,  $6,314.55;  interest  on  investment,  $23,797.85;  miscel- 
laneous, #f5,7«4.M ti,m.li 

Total 282,880.0 

Deductions  from  income:  Interest 27,286.^ 

Net  gain 255,6Q2.» 

Additions,  betterments,  and  develc^ments 16,433-C5 

COAL  TONNAGE  (TONS  OF  2,240  POUNDS),  INCLUDING  ALL  GRADER  WHITE  ASH,  RED- 
ASH,  LYKENS  VALLEY,  ETC.— ANALYSIS  OF  SOURCE. 


Inventory. 


Slfes. 


First  of 
month. 


Ton».  ewt. 

Broken !  2,117  7 

Egg I  »,382  5 

Stove (  2,782  10 

Chestnut 2,389  5 

Poa 540  6 

Buckwheat,  No.  1 322  6 

Buckwheat,  No.  2 255  16 

Boiler 88  0 

Buckwheat,  No.  3 127  18 


Total I  14,005    13 


Sixes. 


End  of 
month. 


Tom.  cwt. 

2,209  9 

6, 152     5 

2,665  19 

3,299  19 

545  11 

148  8 

337  17 

45  17 

168  11 


Increase 

(roman), 

decrease 

(italic), 

end  of 

month. 


Ton».  ewt. 

92  2 

770  0 

Ite  It 

910  14 

5  5 

ns  18 


82 
4f 


1 

5 


40    13 


15,573    16  I    1,568      3 


Sales,  tonnage. 


I'Ocal. 


Other 
than  local. 


Tons,  ewt 
167  0 
306 

1,024 

3,496 

4,276 

2,877 
214 

2,562 

2,540 


0 
10 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 


Tons. 
26,306 
59,396 
63,487 
65,977 
25,157 
29,266 

5,698 
12,225 

4,  Vuo 


ewt. 

1 

2 

15 

H 

15 

10 

8 

8 

17 


17,456      0  291,503    10 


Purchtscd. 


raw.  ci^- 
196  1 
202  1 
200  i: 
802    $ 

235    i 


1,638  IS 


Total  for 
the  month 
of  Decem- 
ber, 1918. 


White  ash  •    Red  ash 
(exclude   |    (exclude 
powers     ,     power- 
house fuel).'  house  fuel). 


Broken , 

Egg 

Stove , 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Buckwheat,  No.  1 
Buckwheat,  No.  2 

Boiler 

Buckwheat,  No.  3 

Total 


Toiu. 
25,356 
60,272 
64,194 
69, 5M 
29,438 
31,734 

5,994 
14,745 

7,569 


cwt. 
2 
1 

17 
0 
0 

14 
9 
5 

10 


30S,KS8    18 


Toru. 

22,640 

51,055 

53,554 

53,954 

22,173 

21,322 

144 

8,901 

2,570 


cwt., 
13 

8 

4 

1 

6 
16 

0 

7 
16 


236,316    11 


Tons. 
2,622 
4,615 
6,517 
9,380 
2,775 
905 


cwt. 

6 

15 

16 

0 

9 

13 


644    13 


27.461    12 


Fktmi       Fromculm 
stripping!  I     banks 
(include       (include 
power-     !     powers 
house  fdd).  house  fdel). 


Loss  in 

breakaee 

(losstn 

itafioi). 


ToTU.  cwt. 


3,066 
2,794 
2,734 
1,316 
1,957 


8 

2 

16 

16 

16 


886   2 


12,756   0 


Toiu.  ewt. 
93     3 

Totu.  art. 

1,492      2 
1,371      3 
3,515*     3 
3,172      9 

7,548      9 
5,850      9 
4,313      3 
4,998    14 

42    ^ 

4t    1 

32,354    IS 

SHORTAGE  OF  COAL. 
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COAL  SALES. 


aues. 


Broken 

2gg 

8tov« 

Chestnut 

Pb», 

Buckwheat,  Ko.l. 
Buckwheat,  No.  2. 

BoUer 

Buckwheat,  No.  8. 


Total. 


Inventory. 


First  of 
month. 


End  of 
month. 


Increase 

(roman), 

decrease 

(italic), 

end  of 

month. 


U2, 516. 84  I      $47, 616. 97  $5, 100. 13 


Sales,  tonnaf?e. 


Loral. 


1934.42 
1,792.09 

19,885.49 

19,082.29 

9,731.37 

629.82 

6,762.73 

6,116.30 


70,988.37 


Other 
than  local. 


1150,863.99 

347,831.53 

387,569.32 

408,771.29 

120,876.20 

99,506.10 

16,525.38 

32.397.34 

11,973.24 


1,576,314.39 


Sices. 


Broken............ 

g« 

Store 

Chestnut 

P«m 

Buckwheat,  No.  1. 
Buekwbeat,  No.  2. 

BoOer 

Buckwheat,  No.  3. 


Total. 


Purcha.sed. 


$1,180.77 
1,183.20 
1,225.59 
4,950.81 


799.80 


9,340.26 


Total  for  the  White  ash    i      Red  ash 
numthof         (exclude     I     (exclude 

December,  power-house  i  power-house 
1918.  fuel).        I        fuel). 


$134,711.87 

298,265.65 

325,609.54 

332, 141. 18 

105,167.96 

72,454.87 

417.89 

23,570.77 

6,177.63 


$1.5,899.00 
27,782.20 
40,860.09 
58,775.08 
13,294.41 
3, 07  J.  21 

"'i,*767.*68 


$1,647,586.78  :  1,208,517.31 


161,397.67 


Sates  value  of  inventory,  $9,624.28. 

Lehigh  d  WHkeS'Barre  Coal  Co, — Anthracite  and  semianthracite  coal  report  on 
cost,  income,  and  tonnage  for  month  of  Ifovemher,  1918. 

[Address  of  principal  offlce,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.] 
MINING  COST. 


Labor: 

Mining  and  yardage 

Drainage 

VentUaUon... 

Hoisting  and  hauling 

Power  plant 

Loading  stripped  coal  and  culm . 

Breaker 

Wasbery 

Maintenance  and  repairs 

Other  day  work 

Mine  salaries 


Total  labor. 


SoppUes: 

Mlntiy 

Drainage 

Ventilation 

Hoisting  and  hauling . 


Water  supply 

Mine  timber 

Power  porchased. 


Culm 
banks. 


Per 
ton. 


$857.88 
1,779.88 
1,501.93 


$0,028 
.058 
.048 


14,987.97 
8,210.26 


.485 
.267 


391.50        .013 


27,679.42  >      .899 


1,979.90 
116.65 


.064 
.004 


Mined 
coal. 


$338,920.22 

8,972.60 

3,975.00 

129,099.80 

26,924.71 

449.82 

70,200.85 


143,509.43 

6.466.02 

47,143.31 


n5,670.86 


11,754.58 
4,271.24 
8,509.91 

28,721.95 
8,663.40 

24,289.78 
118. 10 


Per 
ton. 


$1,331 
.085 
.016 
.507 
.106 
.002 
.275 


.563 
.025 
.185 


Total 
amount. 


$338,920.22 

8,972.60 

3,975.00 

129,957.18 

28,704.50 

1,951.25 

70,209.86 

14,937.97 

151,719.60 

6,466.62 

47,534.81 


3.045  I  803,349.78 


.046 
.017 
.033 
.118 
.084 
.095 


11, 75*.  58 
4,271.24 
8,509.91 

30,701.85 
8,780.05 

24,280.78 
lis. 10 
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MINING  COST— Continued. 


Supplies— Continued. 

Breaker 

Washery 

Maintenance  and  repairs. 
Other  operating  supplies. 


Total  supplies 

Total  labor,  supplies  and  transportation . . . . 

Debits  or  credits  to  mining  cost: 

Loss  or  gain  on  explosives  and  miners'  supplies. 
Heat,  light,  and  power 


Total  (%dd  or  deduct). 
Total  cost  at  mine 


lin.2S 
9,077.05 
1,326.15 


Per 

ton. 


Mined 
coal. 


Per 
ton. 


$0,004 
.295 
.043 


$751.16    $0,003 


ToCjU 
amount. 


12,610.98  '      .410 


40,200.40  !    1.309 


55,000.78 
1,165.78 


.216 
.005 


143,341.63        .563 


918,911.99 


40,390.40 


8,372.76 
7U.00 


7,647.76 


1.309  I    926,589.75 


239.11 


Fixed  charges  and  genetial  expense: 

Royalty,  current 

Royal  tv,  advanced 

Depletion  of  coal  land ' I 

Depreciation I     2,247.89  | 

Contractstripjplng  and  loading ' 

Taxes ,  other  than  income  and  excess-profit . . .         250. 00  ' 

Tasiirance,  general 

Insurance,  liability  or  workmen's  compen- 
sation  

Officers' salaries  and  expenses  (50  per  cent  on 

$3,004.16) 

Other  office  salaries  and  exi>ense  (50  per  cent 

on  15,890.58;  100  per  cent  on  $37,649.20) 

Le^l  expense 

.Mining  hazards 


.008 
.073' 


Total  fixed  charges  and  generalexpense. 
Total  mining  cost 


157.25 
278.18 


.008 
.005 

.009 


726.06  1      .023 


16,616.66 

8,740.25 

80,281.66 

27, 875. n 

18,821.81 

117,984.00 

2,326.75 

21,360.01 

1,502.08 

41,094.50 

535.41 

6,411.11 


3,893.49        .126      298,039.51 


44,183.89)    1.435  1,319,509.36 


3.607 


$751.16 

Ul.S 

64,077.9 

2,491.« 


155,853.61 


959,309.30 


.083  I 
.003  ; 


8,373.7S 
7».» 


.030 


7.647.71 


3.637       966.850.15 


.065 
.034 
.119 
.108 
.074 
.463 
.009 

.OM 

.006 

.163 
.003 
.036 


1.151 


16, 855.  n 

8,74aS 

30,281.« 

39,623.4 

18,821.31 

118,384.00 

2,484.00 

31,6».ll 

1,502.01 

4i,o»4.se 

525.41 
7,117.n 


3O6.Sn.00 


4.788  1,368,781.15 


SELLING  AND  STORAGE  COST. 

Officers'  ftalaries  and  expenses  (50  per  cent  on  $3,004.16, 100  per  cent  on  $1,150) 

Other  nm-^  saiarins  and  expenses  (50  per  cent  on  $6,890^58,100  per  cent  on  $1,875.2^) . 

Statesmen's  salaries  and  expea'w,  $540.17;  advertising.  $222.50 

Depredation.  $2,314. 33:  maintenance  and  repairs,  $237.67 

Taxes,  $377. 04;  rent,  $243.50 

I/abor,  $57^.68;  supplies,  $782.87 , 

Miscellaneous 


Total  selling  and  storage  cost. 


$2. 651 09 

5.32a5< 

762.  ff 

2,56100 

600.54 

1,361.55 

11.162.26 


24,431.0» 


INCOME  STATEMENT. 
Coal  sales: 

Prodir^ed  coal $1,505,608.65 

Purchased  coal 1, 199. 77 


Total  coal  sales 

Cost  of  sa'es: 

Mining  cost 1,263,783.15 

Se!lingoost 24,431.66 

Purchased  coal  cost,  $l,183.42f  adjust  inventory,  $S,t80J^ f ,  097. 1 5 


$1,506,808.41 


Total  cost  of  sales 1,286,117.00 


Total  profits  from  sales 

Rants,  dwolfings,  farms,  etc.,  $5,640.G,V  coal  mined  by  tenants,  $20,895.78;  in- 
tAfost  and  dis'^ount,  $7,955.43;  interest  on  investments,  $20,609.40;  mlH?elia- 
neous,  |.?,^.17 


Total 

Deductions  from  income: 

Taxes,  income  and  excess  profit.  Federal  tax  on  capital  stock. 
Interest 


11.46100 
37.286.66 


339,600.71 

io,4ia$i 

361, 131. 54 
38.740.01 


Net  nin 

Additions,  oetterments,  and  developments. 


_:.S71.80 
14.30&77 


SHORTAGE  OF  GOAL. 
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GOAL  TONNAQE  (TONS  OF  2,240  POUNDS)  INCLUDING  ALL  GRADB8  WHITE  ASH,  RED 

ASH,  LYKBN8  VALLEY,  ETC.— ANALYSIS  OP  SOURCE. 


Sites. 


BndEBQ ........... 

Egg 

Stove 

Cheitnot 

Pea 

Buckwheat,  No.  1 . 
Buckwheat,  No.  3. 

Boiler 

Buckwheat,  No.  3. 


Total. 


Inventory. 


First  of 
month. 


Tom.  ewt 
4,439     4 
4,055 
2,426 
3,176 

748 

136 


11 
0 
6 
0 

14 


46 
46 


0 
0 


15,073    15 


End  of 
month. 


Tont. 

2,117 

5,382 

2,782 

2,389 

540 

322 

255 

88 

127 


etPt. 
7 
5 

10 
5 
6 
6 

16 
0 

18 


14,005    13 


Increase 
(roman), 
decrease 
(iUUc) 
end  of 
month. 


Tont. 

t,Stl 

1,326 

356 

7«7 

i(rr 

185 

255 

42 

81 


ewt. 

n 

14 
10 

t 

[i 

16 

0 

18 


1,06H     t 


Sales,  tonnage. 


Local. 


T<ms. 
100 
238 
659 

3,813 
2,267 
838 
1,903 
2,159 


ewt. 

0 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 
10 

0 


15,052    10 


Other 
than  local. 


Ton*. 
33,404 
49,809 
56,213 
61,777 
22,927 
24,167 

6,043 
12,460 

4,905 


271,708    15 


Purchased. 


ewt. 
4 

Tens,  ewt. 

9 
3 

207    10 

16 

13 

3 

1? 

4 

11 

207    10 


Sizes. 


Total  for 
the  month 
of  Novem- 
ber, 1918. 


Brc^Em 

Rgg 

Stove 

(HkettDut 

Pea 

Buckwheat,  No.  1 
Buckwheat,  No.  2 

Boiler 

Buckwheat,  No.  3 

Total , 


!  Tonn. 
31,272 
51,166 
67,229 
63,975 
26,533 
26,620 

7,137 
14,4a5 

7,146 


ewt. 
7 

13 
3 
5 
9 
5 
8 

14 
9 


White  ash 
(exclude 
power- 
house fuel). 


Tons. 

27,483 

43,167 

47,043 

48,861 

20,143 

18,686 

83 

9,182 

1,731 


ewt. 

11 
4 

11 
5 

12 
9 
2 
9 
8 


285,486    13  216,382    11 


Red  ash 
(exclude 
power- 
house fuel). 


Tons. 
3,654 
5,032 
7,165 
9,085 
2,709 
192 


ewt. 
5 
14 
17 
10 
16 
5 


204 


28,044      8 


Prom 
strippinKs 
(include 
power- 
house fuel). 


Tons.  ewt. 

75  7 

2,210  4 

2,100  1 

2,044  3 

1,159  17 

1,554  12 


1,a27      1 


10,271      5 


From  culm 
banks 
(include 
power- 
house ftiel). 


Loss  in 

breakaTO 

(loss  in 

iUlics). 


Tons. 

59 

756 

877 

4,026 

2,520 

6,186 

7,05* 

3,802 

5,415 


ewt. 

A 

11 

19 

2 

4 

19 

6 

3 

1 


30,788      9 


Tons.  ewt. 


41    15 
4t    16 


COAL  SALES. 


Inventory. 

Sales,  tonnage. 

Sites. 

First  of 

End  of 

Increase 

(roman), 

decrease 

(iUUc). 

end  of 

month. 

Local. 

Other 
than  local. 

Broken 

$1,130.60 
1,321.17 
3,667.68 
15,856.68 
15,545.18 
7,696.89 
2,429.95 
5,006.66 
5,181.35 

$193,944.73 

Mt.,.^'..V,V,V'V..'.V.. .,..',.,, 

288,056.83 

S^....:::;::;^:::::;:::::::::: 

341,170.89 

Chegtant.... 

379,712.67 

Pta. 

109,425.80 

Buckwheat.  No.  1 

82,189.17 

Buckwheat.  No.  2 

17,526.45 

Bofler™.....:... !.:::::;:;:::: 

33,019.55 

Buckwheat.  No.  3 

11,773.83 

Total  sales ...,.,.. 

146,966.73 

142,516.84 

i4f4S9.80 

57,787.36 

1,456,819.40 
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COAL  SALBS — Continued. 


Sizes. 


Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Buckwheat,  No.  1. 
Buckwheat,  No.  2. 

Boiler 

Buckwheat,  No.  8. 


Total  sales. 


Purchased. 


$1,199.77 


1,199.77 


Total  for  the 

montbof 

Noyemher, 

19lS. 


White  ash 

(exchtde 

powei^hoiise 

fuel). 


Sl,506,aOB.66 


$159,294.66 
247,650.23 
283,202.17 
296,685.51 

g, 345.44 
,440.50 
240.99 
24,296.76 
4,155.36 


R«ia^ 

(eidnde 

power-housp 

foel). 


61,516^9 
30,27».n 
44,914.11 
56,9».S 


1,172,311.62 


MO.B 


167,749  « 


Sales  value  on  inventory,  $7,748.34. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Here  are  three  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
that  were  submitted  as  exhibits  at  a  hearing  in  Washington,  and 
were  mislaid  in  some  way  and  have  not  been  put  into  the  record  at 
as  yet. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  them  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  acts  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows : 

Exhibit  No.  811. 

an  act  To  prevent  Interstate  transportation  companies  from  carrrlng  antbradte  coal 
of  companies  that  prevent  independent  operators  and  operating  Icgscci  from  mtnliis 
adjacent  territory  tnat  can  be  mined  to  the  best  advantage  by  anch  Independent  opera- 
tors or  operating  lessees. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc. 

1.  That  on  and  after  January  20,  1919,  all  transportation  companien  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce,  which  mine  anthracite  coal,  or  hold  stock,  bonds,  or 
interest  of  any  kind  In  any  company  or  companies  which  mine  anthracite  coal, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  transport  anthracite  coal  for  companies  which  have 
refused  to  permit  an  Independent  operator  or  operating  lessee  to  win  coal 
from  territory  under  or  adjacent  to  the  workings  of  such  lndei>eiident  opera- 
tor or  operating  lessees,  when  the  said  undeveloped  and  unmlne  territory  can 
not  be  worked  to  the  same  advantage  by  the  landlofd  or  other  lessee  of  tbe 
landlord. 

2.  In  order  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
any  transportation  company  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  authorized  representatives  of  all  independent  operators  and 
operating  lessees  shall  be  required,  on  or  before  Septeml)er  1,  1919,  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Conmaerce,  on  questionnaires  which  shall  have  been 
provided  by  said  Secretary  of  Commerce,  full  information  as  to  anthracite- 
coal  lands  under  or  adjacent  to  those  of  such  independent  operators  ot  operat- 
ing lessees,  together  with  detail  maps  and  plans  of  the.  coal  seams  under  op- 
eration by  the  Independent  operators  or  operating  lessees,  and  tbe  adjaceot 
territory. 

3.  That  all  Independent  operators  and  operating  lessees  shall  file  with  tbe 
said  Secretary  of  Commerce  exact  Information  as  to  the  anthradte-coal  lands 
under  or  adjacent  to  their  operations  setting  forth  fully  who  owns  the  same 
and  whether  his  or  their  operations  can  best  win  the  coal  from  said  territory, 
and  whether  the.  right  to  mine  such  coal  has  been  sought  and  refused. 

4.  That  where  the  information  elicited  by  such  questionnaires  Indicates  that 
the  Interstate  transportation  companies  are  preventing  Independent  operators 
or  operating  lessees  from  mining  coal  from  lands  that  can  t>e  more  advan- 
tageously mined  by  such  Independent  operators  or  operating  lessees,  the  facts 
shall  l)e  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Attorney  General. 
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5.  That  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  required  to 
take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law. 


Exhibit  No.  312. 

AN  ACT  To  prevent  interstate  transportation  companies  from  carrying  anthracite  coal 
opon  which  the  total  sum  paid  by  the  operating  lessee  in  royalty,  commission,  or 
bonds  exceeds  50  cents  a  ton. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

1.  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1919,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce,  which  mine  anthracite  coal,  or  hold  stock,  bonds,  or  in- 
terest of  any  kind  in  any  company  or  companies  which  mine  anthracite  coal, 
Hhall  not  be  permitted  to  transport  anthracite  coal  upon  which  the  total  sum 
paid  by  the  operating  lessee  in  royalty,  commissions,  or  bonus  exceeds  50 
cents  a  ton. 

2.  In  order  that  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  failure  of  any 
transportation  company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  authorized  representatives  of  all  mining  operations,  and  the 
lessors  and  lessees  of  all  anthracite  properties  shall  be  required,  on  or  before 
July  1,  1919,  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  full  information  on  ques- 
tionnaires which  shall  have  been  provided  by  the  said  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

3.  That  where  the  information  elicited  by  such  questionnaires  indicates  the 
possibility  of  any  violation  of  this  law,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General. 

4-  That  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may 
he  necessary  to  proceed  against  all  offenders  against  this  law. 


ExHiarr  No.  313. 

AN  ACT  To  prevent  interstate  transportation  companies  from  carrying  anthracite  coal 
for  operating  lessees  who  fail  to  dcvtiop  the  properties  held  by  them  under  leases  for 
five  years  or  more. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

1.  That  on  and  after  September  1,  1919,  all  transportation  companies  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce,  which  mine  anthracite  coal,  or  hold  stock,  bonds,  or 
Interest  of  any  kind  in  any  company  or  companies  which  mine  anthracite  coal, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  transport  anthracite  coal  for  companies  which  have 
held  200  or  more  acres  of  anthracite  coal  land  under  lease  for  a  period  of  five 
Tears  or  more  without  developing  the  same,  where  the  failure  to  develop  the 
leased  property  Is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  lessee.  The  utilization  of  coal 
lands  held  under  lease,  whether  for  mining  coal  or  for  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels, 
gangways,  breasts,  chambers,  passageways,  airways,  breakers,  fanhouses, 
pumps,  and  water  lifts,  shall  be  considere<l  a  development  of  the  leased  property. 

2.  In  order  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
any  transportation  company  engage<l  in  interstate  commerce  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Inw,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
^x)mmerce,  the  authorized  representatives  of  all  mining  operations,  and  the 
lessors  and  lessees  of  all  anthracite  properties  shall  be  required,  on  or  before 
July  1.  1919.  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  full  information  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  shall  have  been  provided  by  the  said  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

3.  That  where  the  information  elicited  by  such  questionnaires  Indicates  the 
possibility  of  any  violation  of  this  law.  It  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General. 

4.  That  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  hereby  is.  authorized  and  required, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  proceed  against  all  offenders  against  this  law. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  January  24,  1919,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  JANUABY  24,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

subgommittee  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.) 
in  court  room  No.  1,  in  the  courthouse  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Senator 
James  K.  Vardaman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vardaman  (chairman).  Reed,  and  Jones  of  New 
Mexico. 

Also  present:  Mr.  William  Wilhelm,  special  counsed  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Mr.  Dodson,  will  you  take  the  stand? 

TESTIHONT  OF  UB.  ALAN  C.  DODSON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Dodson,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  I  am. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Dodson.  In  the  sales  end  and  mining  end  of  the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Of  what  kinds  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Anthracite  and  bituminous. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  anthracite  propositions  are  you  connected 
with? 

Mr.  Dodson.  The  Beaver  Brook  Colliery,  the  Charles  M.  Dodson 
4  Co.,  and  the  Western  Colliery  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  is  the  Beaver  Brook? 

Mr.  Dodson.  That  is  at  Audenried,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  is  the  Locust  Mountain? 

Mr.  Dodson.  At  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Do  you  own  in  fee  any  of  these  properties? 

Mr.  Dodson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  are  tenants  on  both  properties? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Who  is  your  landlord  at  Beaver  Brook  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  There  are  two  landlords  at  Beaver  Brook ;  one  is  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  from  whom  we  lease  a  small  portion 
of  our  territory  there,  and  the  main  landlord  is  what  is  called  the 
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Beaver  Brook  estate.  It  is  an  old  estote  whidi  has  been  divided  np 
into  a  number  of  parts.  I  suppose  there  are  20  or  30  individaals 
who  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  How  long  has  the  Beaver  Brook  been  operating? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  should  think  since  1870. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  are  your  royalties  at  Beaver  Brook? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  They  range  from  15  cents  on  prepared  in  certain 
veins  to  40  cents  for  prepared  in  other  veins. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  with  both  landlords? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  Beaver  Brook  estate  is  from  15  to  25  cents.  Hie 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  royalty  is  40  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  those  old  leases  or  renewals? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  They  are  renewals. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  was  the  last  renewal  made? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  think  the  last  renewal  was  made  in  1910,  at  the 
Beaver  Brook  estate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  Now,  as  to  the  Locust  Mountain,  who  is  your  land- 
lord? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  Girard  estate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  rate  of  your  royalty  on  that? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  1917  royalty  was  about  $1.(W  on  veins  imder  4 
feet,  and  about  $1.30  on  veins  over  4  feet,  on  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  prepared  sizes? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  was  in  what  year? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  1917,  The  new  rates  are  in  effect  now, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  about  1918? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  read  1918.  I  mean  those  are 
the  royalties  in  1918.    The  1919  royalties  are  not  yet  published. 

AJr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  total  production  at  Locust  Moun- 
tain in  1918? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Our  total  production  was  633,838  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  royalty  you  paid  to  the  Girard  estate 
on  that  colliery  last  year? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  $658,789. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Was  $1.30  the  maximum  that  you  paid  on  pre- 
pared sizes  last  year? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  1  tried  to  give  you  the  average.  It  is,  for  instance,  on 
broken,  $1.33 ;  on  egg  it  is  $1.29 ;  on  stove  and  nut  it  is  $1.37.  I  think 
it  would  average  a  Tittle  more.    I  said  it  was  $1.33. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.  What  acreage  have  you  in  coal  under  the 
Locust  Mountain  lease? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  About  390  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  390  acres  in  coal  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  on  the  390  acres  in  coal  your  royalty  last  year 
was  over  $600,000  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  production  at  Beaver  Brook  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have  not  given  me  those  figures. 
It  was  about  240,000  tons  in  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  did  not  catch  that. 
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Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  in  the  short  time  I  had, 
I  find  that  my  office  omitted  giving  me  the  exact  tonnage,  but  it  was 
about  240,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  near  enough.  Do  you  handle,  then,  as  selling 
people,  any  other  anthracite  besides  these  two  collieries? 

Mr-  DonsoN.  Not  the  total  production  of  any  other  collieries. 

Mr.  Wn.HFj.M.  You  do,  however,  handle  some  other  anthracite? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  What  other  coals  do  vou  handle,  principally  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Anthracite  Coal  Co.;  we  handle 
some  of  their  production.  We  handle  some  of  the  production  of 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  and  numerous  other  companies. 

Mr.  WiLiLELM.  That  is,  you  go  into  the  market  and  buy  from  other 
companies? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  operating  your  bituminous  coals,  do  you  operate 
those  under  lease  or  in  fee  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  own  the  lands  in  fee. 

Mr.  W114HELM.  Then,  you  have  no  leased  bituminous  lands? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  property  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  or 
under  your  operations  at  Beaver  Brook  that  you  could  mine  to  an 
advantage  that  no  other  company  is  mining? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  No,  not  that  1  know  of. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And,  of  course,  you  control  the  whole  basin  at 
Locust  Mountain? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  320  acres  is  from  outcrop  to  outcrop  in  that 
basin? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Is  that  the  Girard? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  Girard. 

Senator  Reed.  Your  rate  of  royalty  in  the  Girard  is  not  a  flat 
rate,  I  believe? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  is  a  percentage  of  the  average  selling  price  of  the 
prior  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  the  prior  year? 

Mr.  D0D8ON.  Yes;  of  all  the  collieries  on  the  Girard  estate. 

Senator  Reed.  How  far  does  this  Locust  Mountain  mine — ^is  that 
what  you  call  it? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  call  it  the  Weston  Colliery  of  the  Locust  Moun- 
tain. 

Senator  Reed.  How  far  does  it  lie  from  the  Girard? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Of  course  the  breaker  is  right  on  the  Girard,  and  the 
fans  are  probably  a  distance  of  3,000  feet  from  the  breaker.  You 
enter  into  the  veins  by  a  tunnel  of  about  that  distance. 

Senator  Reed.  What  railroads  is  it  contiguous  to  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Senator  Reed.  Most  of  the  mines  in  this  country  lie  close  to  the 
railroads,  do  they? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  there  any  hauls? 
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Mr.  DoDSON.  There  are  very  few  operations  that  haul  coal  to  the 
railroads. 

Senator  Reed.  Practically  all  of  them  are  on  the  railroad  or  on  a 
switch  that  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  through  line  of  road? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  The  veins  in  this  mine  that  you  have — ^I  am  going 
to  call  it  the  Locust  Mountain;  is  that  what  you  call  it? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Locust  Mountain. 

Senator  Reed.  That  will  do  to  describe  it.  I  can  remember  that 
easier.    How  thick  are  the  veins  in  that  ?    How  many  veins  have  you? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  am  not  the  mining  engineer,  but  I  will  repeat  them 
as  I  remember  them.  We  have  the  Mammoth  vein,  the  Skidmore, 
the  Seven-Foot,  the  Buck  Mountain,  and  the  Little  Buck. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  thickness  of  those  veins? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  The  Mammoth  is  about  40  feet  thick.  The  Skidmore 
is  probably  an  average  of  3  to  5  feet.  The  Seven-Foot  is  about  as  ite 
name  describes  it.  The  Buck,  I  should  sav,  was  from  8  to  12  feet,  and 
the  Little  Buck  probably  about  3  feet.  These  figures  are  only  from 
memory. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  about  right. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  there  any  particular  advantages  in  these  veins 
over  veins  of  other  good  mines?  That  is,  are  you  able  to  get  out 
the  coal  easier  from  this  particular  mine  than  from  other  good  mines? 
Has  it  advantages  over  other  mines? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  has  advantages  over  other  mines,  because  much  of 
the  coal  is  available  for  stripping,  and  also  much  of  the  coal  is  above 
water  level.  In  other  words,  the  water  does  not  have  to  be  pumped 
out  of  the  property ;  it  is  drained  by  a  tunnel  running  through  the  hill 
and  striking  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  at  a  very  low  point. 

Senator  Seed.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  mine,  then  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes;  it  is  an  unusual  condition,  I  should  say,  at  the 
present  time  in  the  anthracite  field. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  pay  so  large  a  royalty? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  should  say  it  is,  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Or  is  a  similar  royalty  exacted  from  other  Girard 
mines? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  A  percentage  royalty  is  exacted  from  other  Girard 
mines. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  the  percentages  of  other  mines  as  high  as  yours? 

Mr.  Dodson.  No,  sir,  they  are  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  you  the  maximum? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  are  the  maximum,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  because  of  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
the  coal  can  be  gotten  out? 

Mr.  Dodson.  1  think  I  would  say  that,  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  your  average  costs  of  getting  out  the  coal 
in  that  mine  would  be  lower  than  the  costs  in  other  mmes. 

Mr.  Dodson.  They  are,  because  of  the  stripping. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that  is  why  you  are  able  to  stand  this  enormous 
royalty? 

Mr.  Dodson.  When  we  took  over  the  properties  the  selling  price  of 
anthracite  coal  was  not  as  high,  by  any  means,  as  it  is  to-day,  and  it 
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has  been  increased  just  to  meet  war  costs,  so  that  if  we  had  known 
the  royalty  would  oe  pushed  up  to  this  point,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  we  would  have  bid  as  much  as  we  did.  The  price  of  anthracite 
coal  has  been  pushed  up  by  increases  in  wages  oi  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  the  Girard  estate  lease  its  property  on  a  sort 
of  competitive  bidding  system? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  This  particular  property  was  leased  on  a  competitive 
bidsystem. 

Senator  Eeed.  So  that  there  was  a  competition  for  this  coal. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  there  was. 

Senator  Reed.  The  owner  of  the  ground  gets  competition  whether 
the  man  who  buys  coal  in  the  city  gete  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  What  would  have  been  the  royalty  on  this  mine  at 
the  old  prices,  theprewar  prices? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  When  we  took  the  property,  we  estimated  that  the 
royalty  would  be  65  cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes,  instead  of,  as  it  was  in 
1918,  $1.04. 

Senator  Reed.  You  paid  the  Girard  estate  last  year  over  $600,000 
on  this  one  mine? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  did.  ^ 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  pay  them  the  year  before? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  $517,000 ;  an  average  of  83  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  years  have  you  the  figures  for,  there  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Back  to  1914,  when  the  first  coal  was  mined. 

Senator  Reed.  Please  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dodson.  Shall  I  read  this? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  first  year  is  1914. 

Senator  Reed.  Suppose  you  start  at  1918  and  give  it  back,  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Very  well.  In  1918  we  paid  $658,000,  an  average  of 
$1,04  per  ton ;  in  1917  we  paid  $517,000,  an  average  of  83  cents  a  ton ; 
in  1916  we  paid  $348,000,  an  average  of  71  cents  a  ton ;  in  1915  we 
paid  $236,000,  an  average  of  72  cmts  a  ton;  in  1914  we  paid  $112,000, 
an  average  of  78  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  have  you  paid  altogether,  since  1914, 
on  this  three  hundred  and  how  many  acres  of  ground? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  About  390  acres ;  we  have  paid  a  total  of  $1,873,000. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  of  the  coal  has  been  taken  out? 

ifr.  DoDsoN.  One-fifth. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  that  total  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  coal? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  mean,  by  that,  one-fifth  of  the  coal  in 
the  mine? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  One-fifth  of  the  minable  tonnage,  as  we  call  it. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  if  the  royalties  average  in  the  future  as 
they  have  averaged  in  the  past,  you  will  pay  to  that  company  for 
tiie  coal  out  of  390  acres  of  ground,  substantially  $3,950,000  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yea 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  ground  is  taxed  at — 
how  much  it  is  assessed  at? 

Mr.  Dodson.  I  do  not.    We  do  not  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land. 
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Senator  Reed.  What  effect,  if  any,  do  the  royalties  paid  to  the 
Girard  estate  have  upon  the  royalties  in  the  coal  field  generally? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  think  they  have  a  tendency  to  raise  tne  royalties 
in  other  properties. 

Senator  Reed.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  is  true?  How 
much  of  an  effect  does  this  condition  have? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  There  have  been  so  few  properties  leased  since  this 
property  was  leased  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell.  I  think  that 
the  average  landowner  is,  when  he  finds  out  what  the  going  rates 
on  the  Girard  estate  are,  anxious  to  obtain  similar  rates  for  his  coal. 
The  rates  of  the  Girard  estate  happen  to  be  more  published  than 
almost  any  others,  because  the  Girard  estate  is  a  public  institution. 

Senator  Reed.  It  becomes,  in  a  measure,  a  barometer  of  prices. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  It  does. 

Senator  Jones.  What  percentage  of  your  sales  price  is  required 
in  royalties? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  suppose  about  22  per  cent,  I  i^ould  say,  for  the 
last  year. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  have  increased  your  sales  price  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes.. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  for  every  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  or 
materials  the  Girard  estate  gets  22  per  cent  of  this  mcrease? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  That  is  the  difficulty  with  the  percentage  royalty. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  royalties 
in  all  of  these  properties  around  here? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  No;  it  is  only  so  on  certain  leases.  I  can  not  give 
3'ou  the  percentage  of  leases  that  have  that  arrangement. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  under  your  arrangement  the  royalty  is  a 
progressive  burden  upon  the  user  of  coal. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  beg  vour  pardon;  it  has  not  been  since  these  suc- 
cessive increases  have  oeen  made,  because  the  increases  in  price  that 
have  been  made  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  have  not 
equaled  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer has  not  paid  the  burden  to  take  care  of  the  royalties. 

Senator  Reed.  Whatever  the  increase  was  he  had  to  pay.  What- 
ever the  increase  was  due  to  royalties,  or  any  other  condition,  he  had 
to  pay. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  In  the  cost  of  coal. 

Senator  Reed.  In  the  cost  of  coal.  There  was  20  per  cent  added 
to  the  rovaltv,  and  that  went  on  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Xo,  sir;  that  came  out  of  the  company — the  mining 
company — the  mining  company's  profits.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
minmg  company's  profit,  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been 
under  prewar  conditions,  would  have  been  that  much  less  by  20  per 
cent,  because  the  price  was  not  raised  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  tb»t 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  there  had  been  no  regulation  of  price,  wwild 
the  price  have  kept  on  going  up,  or  would  it  nave  come  oown,  under 
( ompetition  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  For  what  period  ?  During  the  war,  I  would  say,  if 
there  had  been  no  regulation  of  price,  the  price  probably  would  have 
gone  up. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  have  made  the  statement  that  in  1914 
the  rovaltv  was  about  70  cents  a  ton — 73  cente? 
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Mr.  DoDSON.  About  73  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  And  it  has  now  reached  $1.33  a  ton  i 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  was  $1.04  in  1918,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  1918 
average  prices  were  higher  than  those  of  1917,  our  royalty  in  1919 
will  probably  be  higher  than  the  average  of  $1.04,  which  is  what  it 
was  m  1918. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  increase 
of  price  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  did  not  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  the  royalties? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  did  not  take  into  account  increased  royalties  due 
to  the  percentage  method  of  paying  royalties. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  which  in- 
creased the  royalty,  reduced  your  profits?  Did  I  understand  you 
correctly  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  did. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  that. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Well,  there  are  three  things  that  enter  into  the  cost, 
of  course;  there  is  the  labor,  the  material,  and  there  is  the  royalty. 
Now,  Mr.  Garfield  in  making  the  prices  that  he  has  made  since  he 
went  into  office,  when  he  gave  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  miners,  as 
he  has  done  twice,  did  not  increase  the  selling  price  of  anthracite  coal 
above,  to  take  care  of  the  increased  wages;  so  that  he  forgot — he  did 
not  forget,  but  he  did  not  increase  the  price  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  supplies,  nor  to  take  care  of  the  increased  royalties. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  then,  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wages,  so  I 
understand  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  It  was;  and  it  did  not  cover  that,  on  the  average,  in 
the  anthracite  region. 

Senator  Bbed.  Are  you  making  some  money  now  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  must  have  been  making  a  good  deal  of 
money  before  the  (Jrovemment  did  this  wicked  thing  of  making  your 
price  so  that  it  did  not  cover  the  increased  price  of  wages. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  That  would  have  been  so  if  it  had  been  an  older  prop- 
erty, but  the  earlier  years  of  a  property  are  spent  more  or  less  in  de- 
velopment. 

Senator  Heed.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  So  that  in  1917  and  1918  the  property  has  arrived  at 
its  highest  production,  and  I  suppose  the  highest  it  will  ever  have. 

Senator  Eeed.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of 
coal? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  What  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.    You  know,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  the  way  you  want  it.  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  and  the  cost 
is,  the  cost  has  changed  f  ix)m  time  to  time. 

Senator  Reed.  You  know  the  selling  price,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  know  the  selling  price  and  you  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  selling  price  and  the  cost,  it  will  not  be  hard  for 
you  to  find  the  cost,  will  it? 
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Mr.  D0D8ON.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  is  the  only  way  I  could  ar- 
rive at  it.  I  should  say  that  the  production  cost  of  coal  on  the  prop- 
erty for  all  sizes  was  about  $3.50  during  the  year  1918. 

Senator  Heed.  What  I  want  you  to  give  us  is  the  selling  price  of 
this  coal  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  About  $4.65, 1  think.it  was,  in  1918. 

Senator  Reed.  And  how  much  do  you  say  the  cost  is? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  About  $3.50. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  you  make  about  $1.10  a  ton? 

Mr.  D0D8ON.  About  that. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  you  take  out  last  year? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  We  took  out  about  633,000  tons. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Girard  estate  gets  a  dollar  a  ton  and  you  get 
a  dollar.  That  is  two  dollars  that  goes  on  to  the  price  of  coal,  out- 
side of  the  cost.  I  am  not  saying  there  ought  not  to  be  something 
paid.    What  is  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  About  $4.60. 

Senator  Reed.  One  dollar  and  five  cents  of  that  represents  the 
amount  that  goes  to  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  DoDsoN,  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  $1.10  represents  your  profit,  about  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  should  say  that  it  did,  before  Federal  taxes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  be  $2.15,  and  that  would  leave  the  cost 
of  the  coal  $2.45,  if  j^ou  could  get  rid  of  these  profits  in  some  way. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes,  if  you  could  ^t  rid  of  your  invested  capital 

Senator  Reed.  Yes ;  I  am  speaking  about  the  profits  and  the  roy- 
alties. So  that  the  total  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  and  everything 
else  necessary  in  geting  this  coal  to  the  surface,  the  capital  and  aO 
that,  does  not  include  that  amount  of  $2.45  a  ton? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  That  is  not  including  the  cost  of  capital. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  lease  this  property.  What  capital  haw 
you  invested  in  it? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  We  have  invested  there  probably  close  to  $2,000,000 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes :  and  when  you  talk  about  the  cost  of  getting 
this  coal  out,  do  you  ngure  interest  on  your  bonds? 

Mr.  D0D8ON.  That  is  not  figured  before  we  take  the  $1.10,  na 
That  is  to  say,  that  has  to  come  out  of  the  $1.10. 

Senator  Reed.  What  else  comes  out  of  the  $1.10? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Any  Federal  taxes. 

Senator.  Reed.  Do  you  not  have  in  your  office  estimates  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Reed.  You  keep  that  right  up  to  date,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  D0D8ON.  Yes ;  that  is  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
every  month. 

Senator  Reed.  With  the  items  of  it? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes. 

Senator  ^eed.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  No,  it  was  not  asked  for. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  In  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Senator  Eeed.  How  lon^  would  it  take  you  to  get  that  here  'i 

Mr,  DoDSON.  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  me  five  or  six  hours.  It 
is  some  distance  from  here. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Do  you  remember  the  items  that  make  up  that 
cost? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  remember  them,  because 
I  do  not  go  into  them  in  detail  each  month,  Senator.  Of  coui-se,  you 
understand  this  property  is  an  exceptional  one.  Its  cost  is  very 
much  lower,  1  should  say,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  property  in 
the  anthracite  field — very  much  lower. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  cost  so  that  we 
might  be  able,  in  smnming  the  matter  up,  to  consider  it.  We  would 
like  to  use  that  in  consideration  of  the  costs  of  some  other  mines.^ 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  is  a  mere  marker  on  the  cost  in  other  mines,  because 
so  much  of  it  is  done  by  stripping,  which  is  removing  the  overburden 
of  earth  and  clay. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  say  your  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  That  is  approximately  the  amount. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  all  of  that  invested  in  this  anthracite  mine? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  What  is  it  invested  in  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  might  start  at  the  beginning.  There  is  the  rail- 
road site,  the  office,  the  breakers;  all  of  that  probably  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $350,000. 

I'hen  we  will  go  on  back  of  that;  we  drove  a  tunnel  that  cost  us 
somewhere  between  $75,000  and  $100,000.  We  then  had  some 
development  inside.  The  first  development  inside  was  gangways, 
which  are  productive  for  a  number  of  years,  or  tunnels,  I  should  say. 
that  would  run  in  the  neighboihood  of  another  $100,000.  Then  we 
have  a  plane  up  over  the  mountain  which  probably  costs  $50,000. 

Then  we  probably  have  $150,000  invested  in  stripping  machinery. 
We  have  about  $400,000  invested  at  the  present  time  in  overburden 
that  is  removed — that  is  to  say,  rock  and  clay  taken  off. 

We  probably  have  $150,000  invested  in  mine  locomotives.  That 
is  a  rough  estimate.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  add  up.  We  will  say 
we  have  $150,000  invested  in  locomotives  and  mine  cars.  Besides  that 
we  probably  have  to  use  over  $150,000  working  capital  to  take  care 
of  our  pay  rolls  and  supplies  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  carry  about 
$150,000  in  warehouse  material. 

Senator  Eeed.  That  constitutes,  in  a  way,  your  plant  and  working 
capital ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes. 

Senator  Eeed.  Have  you  charged  off  any  part  of  that  plant  out  of 
the  profits  of  past  years  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  We  charge  off  regular  depreciation. 

Senator  Eeed.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  I  should  say  that  our  depreciation  amounted  to  about 
20  or  22  cents  a  ton  based  on  the  estimates  of  coal  in  the  ground,  tlie 
life  of  the  lease,  wear  and  tear  on  the  supplies  and  machinery. 

Senator  Eeed.  Have  you  been  doing  that  ever  since  you  opened  up? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes. 

S^iator  Eeed.  Have  you  not  got  your  plant  all  paid  for  out  of  the 
depreciation  ? 

'  See  tabulated  statement  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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Mr.  DoDSON.  No,  sir ;  by  no  means. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  coal  have  you  taken  out  since  1914! 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Something  over  2,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Reed.  Twenty-two  cents  a  ton ;  how  much  does  that  figure 
up  ?  It  takes  out  about  25  per  cent  of  your  working  capital,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  D(M)SON.  Yes;  I  should  say  we  were  about  one-fifth  worked 
out,  and  I  would  say  about  one-fifth  of  our  working  capital  was 
taken  out.  Whenever,  for  instance,  we  buy  a  new  steam  shovel  we 
charge  that  up  to  the  betterment  account — ^permanent  account — and 
then  figure  it  out  through  our  accounting  in  mining. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  your  books  arranged — ^is  your  method  of  ac- 
counting so  arranged — that  when  you  get  through  with  this  plant, 
with  this  mine,  and  it  is  worked  out,  you  will  have  nearly  paid  out 
the  value  of  thatpart  of  the  plant  which  is  gone? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Tney  are. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  way  you  figure  it? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  say  that  that  takes  about  22  cents  a  ton! 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  should  say  that  it  would.  I  would  not  like  to  make 
that  statement  positively  under  oath  here.  That  is  approximately 
what  it  is ;  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  make  that  statement  as  a  good  approximation? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes ;  I  make  it  that  way.  I  will  say  that  is  not  exact. 
It  might  be  out  2  or  3  cents,  but  I  think  that  is  what  it  is. 

Senator  Reed.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  your  bonds  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Six  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  a  pretty  high  interest,  is  it  not?  When  did 
you  float  those  bonds? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  In  1913  or  1914.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  high 
interest  for  a  loan  on  that  property. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  your  capital  was  obtained  through  a 
bond  issue? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Our  original  bond  issue  consisted  of  about  $600,000: 
two  issues ;  a  first  and  a  second  mortgage. 

Senator  Reed.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  over  your  cost  sheets, 
not  only  for  the  present  year,  but  as  far  back  as  you  have  them.^ 

Mr.  DoDSON.  One  thing  further.  In  speaking  about  the  royalties 
you  have  paid  and  the  royalties  which  will  be  exacted,  we  arrived 
at  the  figure  of  $9,365,000.  We  included  in  that  the  understanding 
that  the  royalties  would  average  the  same  for  the  future  as  they 
have  for  the  past,  which  of  course  is  probable.  I  just  want  the 
records  to  show  that  that  is  a  little  over  $24,000  an  acre  in  royalties 
on  this  piece  of  ground. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  It  is  about  $24,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  one  question.  Has  there  been  any  bore-hole 
test  out  of  the  Lykens  Valley  veins,  whether  they  are  under  the  bulk! 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  think  we  cut  the  Lykens  Valley  in  our  tunnel,  there. 
It  was  a  very  thin  piece  of  coal — just  a  trace  of  coal.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  course,  there  ought  to  be  some  record  of  the  six 
Lykens  Valley  veins  somewhere  there,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  commercial  ? 

^  See  tabulated  statement  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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Mr.  DoDSON.  I  never  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Archbald  would  know  better 
than  I.    It  has  never  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  those  Lykens  veins  are 
there  under  the  Buck,  then  that  is  under  your  lease  too  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  all  the  veins  you  are  taking  coal  from  are 
above  or  under  the  Buck. 

Mr.  DoDSOK.  No ;  the  Little  Buck. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  you  have  two  splits  of  the  Buck,  there. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes. 

!Mr.  WiLHELM.  How. far  are  they  apart?  How  much  slate  or  rock 
is  there  between  the  two  splits  of  that  Buck? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Archbald.  You  say  that  one-fifth  of  the  mineable  coal  has  been 
mined  out? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  said,  approximately. 

Mr.  Archbald.  How  many  tons  do  you  estimate  that  was  mineable 
on  the  property  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  estimate  is  about  10,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Mineable? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  said  when  I  cot  on  the  stand  that  I  was  not  a 
mining  engineer,  but  as  I  recollect  it,  it  is  perhaps  8,000,000  tons 
mineable. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Are  you  not  quite  sure  it  is  8,000,000,  now  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  No;  I  am  not  absolutely  sure.  My  understanding 
and  my  memory  of  it  was  that  the  total  estimate  was  about  eight  and 
one-half  million  tons. 

Mr.  Archbald.  To  be  mined? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  To  be  mined ;  yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  How  much  have  you  mined  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  We  have  mined  2,229,000  tons. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Then,  26  per  cent  of  the  coal  has  been  mined  out ; 
approximately  one- fourth  and  not  one-fifth  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  No;  not  one- fifth,  according  to  those  figures,  but  one- 
fourth. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Then,  the  estimate  of  the  total  royalty  would  be 
reduced  by  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  It  depends  on  the  life  of  the  veins  in  the  next  few 
vears. 

Mr.  Archbau).  Yes ;  but  I  mean  the  estimate  based  on  the  average 
royalty. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  In  other  words,  Senator  Reed  multiplied  the 
amount  you  have  received  by  five,  and  he  should  have  multiplied  it 
by  four? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes;  is  there  anything  else? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Nothing  else.  There  are  no  further  questions 
to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Dodson  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  John  F.  Whelan,  who  represents  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has  a  matter  that  he  wants  to 
present  to  the  Senators  with  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
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tion,  and  whether  certain  matters  are  to  be  treated  in  an]^  way 
seriously  in  making  up  the  report,  in  marshalling  the  facts  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Whelan.  This  is  the  way  I  present  it,  if  you  will  listen  a 
moment : 

To  the  cMirman  and  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  of  tJie  UnUed 
States,  sitting  in  the  city  of  PottsviUe,  Pa,: 

Gentlemen  :  When  your  committee  sat  in  Washington  on  or  about  November 
27  last,  a  witness  appearing  before  you  testified,  among  other  things,  that  ererj 
town  council  and  every  school  district  in  Schuylkill  County  was  bankrupt*  and 
that  the  schools  were  inefficient,  and  apparently  tried  to  leave  the  impreasioo 
that  the  financial  condition  testified  about  was  due  in  some  measure  at  leiist 
to  the  coal  companies  of  the  county. 

In  order  to  remove  any  impression  that  may  have  been  created  by  the  tes- 
timony referred  to  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  respectfully  requests  an  op- 
portunity to  present  testimony  that  will  show  beyond  question  that  the  state- 
ment made  is  entirely  misleading  and  incorrect  The  statement  made  Is  a 
reflection  on  the  districts  referred  to  as  well  as  on  the  coal  companies,  and  it !«. 
therefore,  respectfully  submitted  that  it  is  only  fair  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  one  of  the  operators,  that  you  hear  the 
testimony  in  contradiction  of  the  statements  made  by  the  witness,  particularly 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  said  districts  and  for  the  additional  parpoee 
of  showing  that  the  road  and  school  districts  are  well  managed;  that  the 
schools  are  the  equal  of  any  in  the  State. 

To  show  also  that  mine  employees  did  not  leave  the  region  because  they  did 
not  receive  living  wages,  but  because  they  were  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
wages  paid  at  munition  plants  and  some  other  Industries  working  on  Qovem- 
ment  orders,  and  that  since  work  at  such  places  has  slackened  many  of  the 
mine  employees  are  returning. 

To  show  that  the  production  of  coal  was  Interfered  with  during  1917  by  men 
leaving  for  war  service ;  in  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918  by  the  same  cause  and 
by  the  great  storms  and  cold  weather.  That  in  1918  it  was  interfered  with 
by  additional  men  leaving  for  war,  voluntarily,  and  by  selected  draft,  and 
generally  from  that  cause  and  men  leaving  for  other  plants  where  extraordinary 
wages  were  paid,  and  also  by  the  epidemic  •of  influenza  which  raged  tbrougb 
the  coal  regions  as  well  as  in  other  placea 

If  an  opportunity  is  given,  as  requested,  witnesses  will  be  ready  to  tef^tif y. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  F.  Whklan, 
For  the  Philadelphia  d  Reading  Coal  d  Iron  Co. 

We  will  have  witnesses  here,  if  the  Senators  think  this  laattcr 
should  be  answered,  to  prove  that  the  schools  are  in  j^ood  condition: 
that  the  road  and  school  districts  are  well  managed ;  that  there  is  no 
bankruptcy  or  anything  of  that  land;  the  only  purpose  being  to 
relieve  the  operators  or  this  region  from  any  odium  that  miglit  be 
cast  upon  them  by  the  statement  made  at  Washington.  The  purpose 
for  bringing  it  before  you  now  is  to  see  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  witnesses  here  to  be  examined  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  would  say,  Senators,  if  the  condition  is  as  they 
complain,  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  shameful  asininity  of  the  local 
people,  and  particularly  the  county  officials.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
a  national  question  as  to  whether-; — 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  committee  will  take  that  question  up  a 
little  later  and  determine  it.  The  committee  will  consider  it.  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  should  like  to  have  tlie  truth 
touching  all  of  these  matters.  I  think  the  American  people  are  in- 
terested in  this  great  problem  and  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  every 
fact  bearing  upon  this  industry,  not  with  a  view  of  interfering  with 
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your  local  affairs,  but  with  a  view  of  enacting  legislation  to  correct 
an  economic  mistake. 

That  matter  will  be  given  consideration,  and  ample  time  will  be 
afforded  the  petitioners,  if  we  determine  to  go  into  that,  to  have 
all  the  witnesses  summoned. 

Mr.  Whelan.  It  will  take  some  time  to  bring  the  witnesses  here, 
because  they  are  at  distant  points.  * 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  that.  We  are 
going  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly. 

Senator  Reed  had  to  go  away  this  morning,  and  we  have  some  tes- 
timony which  we  desire  to  tate  now,  and  we  will  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Whbian.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  can  not  agree  to 
any  aspersion  upon  any  of  the  oflScers  or  officials  of  any  of  these  dis- 
tricts. We  seem  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  is  fair 
and  there  should  be  an  opportunity  afforded  us,  if  the  Senators  think 
that  this  matter  is  germane  to  their  investigation,  to  answer  any 
statement  that  has  been  made  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  not  appearing  here  as  having  a  brief  for 
the  management  of  all  the  school  districts  of  this  town? 

Mr.  Whelan.  Not  at  all.  In  so  far  as  this  matter  reflects  upon 
the  coal-mining  companies  in  the  region,  it  ought  to  be  answerea. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  matter  will  have  fair  attention. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  T.  ELLSWOBTH  DAVIES. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wn^HEiiK.  Mr.  Davies,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Davibs.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wn-HEiiM.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Mining  engineer. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  mining 
engineer? 

Mr.  Davies.  Practically  all  my  life. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  would  sooner  have  it  in  years. 

Mr.  Davies.  Thirty-five  years,  about. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Thirty-five  years  a  mining  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  extensive  investigation  as  to 
the  different  anthracite  fields? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  order  to  help  out  the  Senators,  tell  us  what 
comprises  the  anthracite  fields. 

Mr.  Davies.  A  portion  of  Wayne  County,  a  portion  of  Susque- 
hamia,  Lacka^nna,  Luzerne,  Northumberland. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  just  do  not  get  into  Northimiberland.  What 
you  first  mentioned  comprises  what? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  northern  coal  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  northern  coal  field ;  that  is  all  one  contiguous 
coal  field? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  from  there  drop  south  and  tell  us  about  the 
Lehigh  fields. 
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Mr.  Davies.  The  Lehigh  fields  comprise  Carbon  and  a  portion  of 
Luzerne.  The  southern  fields  comprise  Northumberland,  Schuyl- 
kill, Dauphin,  Lebanon. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Let  us  take  the  northern  southern  field,  or  the 
Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  basin ;  in  what  county  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  Mahanoy  field  is  in  Schuylkill. 

ilr.  WiLHELM.  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  basins  are  one  continuous 

basin? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  into  Northumberland. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  part  in  Columbia? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  find  this  basin  of  which  we  see  the 
southern  extremity  in  this  Sharp  Mountain  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  in  the  Schuylkill. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  The  southern  Schuylkill? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  what  distance? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  it  extends  east  and  west  about  40  miles,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  A  good  bit  more  than  that,  Mr.  Davies. 

Mn  Davies.  Between  40  and  50  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  how  many  miles  it  is  from  here  to 
Lykens  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  from  Pottsville,  exactly.  I  know 
Lykens  very  well.    I  know  that  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  oyer  30  miles  from  here  to  Lykens  alone.  Do 
you  know  how  many  miles  it  is  from  here  to  Nesquehoning  beyond 
Lpp^lsford? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  it  is  something  over  20  miles;  22  or  23  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  fact  is 

Senator  Vakdaman.  Just  suspend  here  for  a  minute  or  two. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  for  five  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Senator  Reed  left  the  hearing  room,  and  the 
subcommittee  resumed.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  imder  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Davies— 
Senator  Reed  has  gone,  has  he? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  called  you,  Mr.  Davies,  with  the  hope  of  having 
you  testify  when  Senator  Reed  was  here.  As  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  you  at  anv  length  as  to  what  you  will  testify  to, 
I  think  I  will  withdraw  you  for  the  present. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  can  wait  here,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  want  to  have  a  little  conference. 

Mr.  Davies.  Correct. 

(The  witness  left  the  stand.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  I.  D.  BEAHM. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Beahm,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Beahm.  In  Pottsville. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Just  at  present,  not  any. 

Mr.  Wh.helm.  What  was  your  business? 
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Mr.  Beahm.  I  was  for  a  period  of  12  years  operating  a  little  coal 
mine. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Where? 

Mr.  Beahm.  At  St.  Clair. 

Mr.  WiLHELi^i.  When  did  you  close  down  the  business? 

Mr.  Beahm.  In  the  end  of  December,  1917. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Was  there  a  demand  for  coal  when  you  closed  down 
vour  business? 

ifr.  Beahm.  I  think  there  was. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  did  you  close  down  your  business?     I 
did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Beahji.  In  December,  1917. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Why  did  you  close  down  your  businesis? 

Mr.  Beahm.  The  leasehold  which  we  owned  was  worked  out. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  had  a  breaker  and  everything? 

Mr.  Beahm.  We  had  a  plant  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  You  had  a  plant? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  Was  there  not  any  other  territory  available? 

Mr.  Beahm.  There  was  other  available  territory,  but  the  owners, 
I  am  told,  wanted  that  territory  for  themselves. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  not  the  question.  There  was  available 
territonr  that  the  owners  were  not  operating? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  apply  for  it? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  No. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  And  your  property  then  was  dismantled,  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Scrapped  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WirELAN.  Where  was  your  property? 

Mr.  Beahm.  At  St.  Clair. 

Mr.  Whelan.  What  was  it  called? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Sir? 

Mr.  Whelan.  What  was  the  name  of  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  The  Mount  Hope  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Whelan.  How  long  had  you  been  operating  it  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  About  12  years,  under  three  dinerent  leases. 

Mr.  Whelan.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  The  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Whelan.  During  the  12  years  that  you  operated  it,  did  you 
make  some  money  ? 

Mr.  Bkahm.  Tf'es,  sir;  I  made  a  very  comfortable  living  there  for 
12  years;  saved  a  little  monej  for  a  rainy  day. 

Mr.  Whelan.  What  application  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  made  an  application  for  a  coal  bank  over  there,  and 
learned  later  that  the  Readm^  Co.  themselves  wanted  to  use  that 
bank,  and  they  are  now  using  it.  Within  a  few  months  after  I  dis- 
continued they  had  a  plant  going  there. 
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Mr.  Whelak.  They  built  a  large  breaker  for  preparing  culm 
coal? 

Mr.  Beahm.  They  prepared  a  good  bit  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Whelan.  The  breaker  that  you  had  there  at  the  time  had  been 
in  use  during  the  12  years? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes,  sir.    I  built  that  breaker  12  years  ajgo. 

Mr.  Whelan.  And  from  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  during  the 
12  years,  was  it  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition  in  December,  1917, 
ana  shortly  before  that? 

Mr.  Beahm.  It  was  in  such  condition  that  for  two  or  three  years 
past  I  had  to  stop  a  number  of  times  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Whelan.  So  that  even  if  you  had  nad  the  bank  that  you  had 
in  view,  you  would  have  had  to  make  some  extensive  repairs  to  that 
breaker  before  you  could  utilize  the  bank? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  would  have  had  to  make  some  repairs  during  the 
life  of  that  bank,  before  I  could  have  finished  it;  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  did  your  business  end? 

Mr.  Beahm.  The  latter  part  of  1917. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  did  this  company  take  up  that  work, 
to  use  the  culm  bank  that  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  In  a  very  short  time  after  I  suspended  they  began 
there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  do  not  know;  I  should  say  within  two  or  three 
months  they  began  to  build  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  did  they  begin  to  operate? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Tha^  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  over  there  foi 
several  months,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Whalen.  They  built  a  large  plant  there  and  utilized  that  bank 
and  other  banks  near  by? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  They  built  a  railroad  track  to  connect  with  the 
main  line,  to  this  new  washery? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Did  I  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No;  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  operating  there  now? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes;  I  know  they  are  operating  there  now. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  they  have  been  operating  for  a  considerable 
time? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  said  within  a  very  few  months  after  I  suspended, 
they  began. 

Mr.  Whalen.  After  you  had  learned  that  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
wanted  to  utilize  this  bank  themselves,  were  you  satisfied? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Perfectly.  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  operate  on  in- 
other  man's  property  if  he  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  So  that  you  are  not  making  any  complaint  against 
this  company? 

Mr.  Beahm.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Whalen.  For  not  letting  you  have  that  plant? 

Mr.  Beahm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  of  a  petition  that  was  prepared  by 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  people  in  St.  Clair,  asking  that  you  be 
{permitted  to  continue  mining  oecause  of  the  necessities  for  coal 
at  that  time! 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  have  heard  that  such  a  petition  was  gotten  up ;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  if  you  had  been  permitted  to  mme  during  that 
winter,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  coal,  you  would  have  mined? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Was  there  any  coal  other  than  the  bank,  that  you 
could  have  produced  and  sent  through  your  breaker,  or  mined  and 
put  through  your  breaker,  had  you  been  permitted  to  operate? 

Mr.  Beahm.  There  was  no  territory  there  except  that  tne  Philadel- 
phia &  Beading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  themselves  were  approaching  from 
DOth  sides. 

Mr.  Wn^EDM.  Approaching? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  They  were  not  there,  though  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  do  not  know  just  how  close  to  that  plant  they  were, 
but  they  must  have  been  pretty  close.  You  refer  now  to  the  fresh- 
mined  coal  ? 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Yes.  What  collieries  were  winning  coal  from  ter- 
ritory in  or  near  your  mine? 

Mr.  Beahm.  The  Wadesville  on  the  west  and  Eagle  Hill  on  the 
east,  both  coming  toward  each  other. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  There  are  a  number  of  veins  of  coal  in  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  think  there  are ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wn^pELM.  You  never  did  have  any  of  the  deep  veins  there, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Beahm.  No. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  You  were  only  working  the  veins  nearest  the  sur- 
face? 

Mr.  Beahm.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Were  there  that  character  of  veins  near  the  surface 
that  you  could  have  mined  had  you  been  permitted  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  do  not  think  with  any  great  success.  I  think  they 
are  all  pretty  well  mined  out,  there. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Had  you 
mined  all  the  coal  that  could  be  won  on  the  veins  that  you  had  been 
working  on  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes;  within  our  lease  line. 
.    Mr.  Wn^HELM.  But  could  not  your  line  have  been  extended  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  We  never  asked  for  any  extension. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  You  only  asked  for  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  bank,  of  course,  would  have  been  the  easier 
coal  to  win  for  the  market  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whelan.  Mr.  Beahm,  just  one  other  question.  This  petition 
that  Mr.  Wilhelm  refers  to,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  pre- 
paring that? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Absolutely  nothing,  Mr.  Whelan.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Whelan.  You  did  not  encourage  it? 
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Mr.  Beahm.  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  within  a  few  days  before 
it  was  completed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  was  just  the  voluntary  act  of  the  citizens 
who  desired  that  that  coal  be  mined  to  meet  a  pressing  demand  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Beahm.  As  I  understood  it.  Senator,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  employees  that  I  had  there,  principally ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  all  of  those  men  who  wished  it  were  employed  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  in  this  new  operation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  should  say  two  or  three  months. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  there  a  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  commimity 
then? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Locally? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beahm.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  coal  throughout 
the  country,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  never  knew  of  any  scarcity  locally,  where  I  was. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  did  it  in  order  to  get  employment? 

Mr.  Beahm.  That  is  what  I  think;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whelan.  Do  you  know  that  these  men  were  employed  at  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  were  idle  for  no  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  they  were  idle  any  length  of  time. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  there  then. 

Mr.  Whelan.  At  that  time  there  was  a  demand  for  men  at  Ea^e 
Hill  and  Wadesville,  and  at  the  Taylor  colliery  in  the  immediate 

vicinitv? 

Mr.  Beahm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whelan.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  were  all  employed  at  once; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beahm.  I  think  within  two  or  three  days  most  of  my  men  had 
employment  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Whei-an.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Reiser. 

Mr.  Keiser.  You  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  calling  me  "  Kaiser."  Ke- 
member  your  name  is  "  Wilhelm." 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  KEISEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Mr.  Keiser,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Coal  business. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  coal  business? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Twenty  vears. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  coal  businees  in  this 
section  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Who  operates  the  Ellsworth  colliery? 

Mr.  Kexseb.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  long  have  you  operated  the  EllsworUi  col- 
liery? 
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Mr.  Reiser.  Since  1915. 

Mr.  WmHELM.  1915  or  1914? 

Mr.  Reiser.  1914  or  1915.    May  23, 1914,  or  April. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  ought  to  Imow. 

Mr.  Reiser.  Well,  I  will  get  you  that.   It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  the  Ellsworth  colliery  located  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Newcastle,  Broad  Mountain. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  basin  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Heckscherville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  is  that  basin  bounded  on  the  north  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  On  the  north  by  the  outcrop ;  the  crop  is  on  the  north. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  mountain  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Broad  Mountain. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  how  is  it  bounded  on  the  south  ? 

Mr.  E^EiSER.  I  do  not  know.    There  is  a  sort  of  a  hill  there  between 
our  workings  and  the ^  • 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  not  commonly  known  as  Mine  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Yes,  Mine  Hill  Mountain,  ri^ht  there  by  the  gap. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  just  one  complete  basin  in  and  of  itself,  except 
a  mere  jugular  in  the  north? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  pitch  of  the  veins  there? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Which  dip? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Take  the  south  dip. 

Mr.  Reiser.  It  is  practically  both  the  same,  45  degrees  to  38. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Ideal  mining  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Yes^t  is  good. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  Mammoth  bed  there  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  It  runs  from  our  property  100  feet  down  to  about  the 
width  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  it  in  the  basin  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  We  have  not  been  in  the  basin.  The  crop  has  been 
stripped,  and  it  runs  100  feet 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What? 

Mr.  Reiser.  The  crop  has  run  as  thick  as  100  feet,  and  down  on  the 
lower  level,  where  it  is  pinched  out,  it  is  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  speaking  of  where  it  throws  itself  up  on 
Broad  Mountain  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  No.  I  am  speaking  about  our  own  basin.  I  do  not 
know  very  much  about  Broad  Mountain. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Let  us  understand  each  other.  You  say  the  crop 
is  100  feet  thick? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Yes,  in  some  places;  and  in  some  places  it  is  pinched 
riffht  down  to  nothing.    There  is  a  fault  runs  through  the  property. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  average  thickness  of  the  coal  in  that 
basin — ^the  Mammoth  ? 

Mr.  Reiser.  I  would  say  probably  25  or  80  feet  would  be  fair; 
that  is,  taking  the  lean  with  the  good. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  want  to  get  at  it.  We  never 
will  get  anywhere  if  we  get  to  discussing  faults.  What  is  the  thick- 
ness of  the  vein  above  the  Mammotili  there? 

Mr.  Reiser.  Crosby? 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Crosby,  yes;  that  is  the  local  name  for  it.  Yes,  the 
Crosby  we  will  call  it. 

Mr.  E^EiSER.  That  averages  6  to  8  feet;  12  feet  in  some  places;  4 
in  others. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  this  map  represent  a  cross-section  of  your 
property  [exhibiting  map]  ? 

Mr.  KEiSER.  Yes.  It  is  a  cross-section  through  that  property.  Yes, 
sir.    I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Mr.  WHiHEiiM.  Well,  it  is  about  as  true  as  cross-sections  are. 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes.    Some  of  them  are  mighty  sad. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  the  heavy  white  show  the  unmined  coal? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  point  of  the  engineers;  that  is 
their  way  of  expressing  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  your  breaker  approximately  about  where  that 
house  is  marked  on  the  map,  right  over  the  center  of  the  basin? 

Mr.  Keiser.  The  house  is  not  over  the  center  of  the  basin  here. 

Mr.  WrflftELM.  Well,  very  nearly  the  center.  I  mean  it  is  over  two 
veins. 

Mr.  Keiser.  It  is  over  the  two  veins,  yes.  Let  me  see.  "  Farm- 
house."  "  Wagon  road."    No,  our  breaker  is  not  where  this  house  is. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  know  it  is  not  where  it  is,  but  it  is  approximately 
where  it  is.  That  house  is  on  a  road,  and  your  breaker  is  on  tlie 
highway? 

Mr.  KEISER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  that  same  highway,  and  that  highway  runs  east 
and  west? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Weller  house? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  map  was  made  before  Mr.  Keiser  went  in  there 
at  all,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes.  From  our  later  developments  of  the  property, 
that  section  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  Mr.  Keiser,  what  is  the  capacity  of  your 
breaker  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Oh,  of  course,  that  all  varies  according  to  the  coal 
you  get  in  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  you  get  plenty  of  coal,  how  much  coal  could  you 
ship  from  that  breaker? 

Mr.  Keiser.  We  could  ship  three  or  four  hundred  tons  a  day, 
possibly. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Three  or  four  hundred  tons  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Four  hundred  tons  a  day  for  800  days  in  the  yeai 
would  make  a  shipment  of  how  much;  over  one  hundred  thousand f 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  but  we  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Never  mind  what  you  would  do.  You  answer  my 
questions.    What  did  jou  ship  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Keiser.  We  shipped  thirty-eight  to  forty  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  did  you  ship  in  1917? 

Mr.  Keiser.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  did  you  ship  in  1916? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  guess  the  same. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  in  1915? 

Mr.  Keiser.  It  averages  along  about  that.  Of  course,  before 
we  were  there  they  shipped  more.  Some  of  the  best  coal  that  the 
property  had  was  taken  oflf  first.  Since  we  acquired  the  lease,  we  have 
gone  in  and  driven  tunnels  and  developed  a  different  kind  of  mining, 
you  might  say ;  that  is,  it  is  underground  work  and  no  stripping. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  you  are  now  driving  for  veins 
back  of  this  underworking  [indicating  on  the  map]  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wtt.ttv.t.m.  You  are  driving  back  here? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir.  We  just  sunk  a  slope  600  feet  long.  We 
are  trymg  to  get  into  the  basin. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Were  you  permitted  during  all  of  these  years  in 
stress  for  mining  to  take  the  coal  out  of  that,  the  coal  that  is  repre- 
sented in  that  cross-section? 

Mr.  Keiser.  We  were  permitted  to  take  all  we  asked  for;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  EIeiser.  Yes.  We  asked  for  coal  on  the  south  dip  and  on  the 
north  dip. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  ask  for  any  of  that  coal  that  is  shown  there 
by  those  white  lines  in  that  basin  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Keiber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  portion  of  it  did  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Ejbiser.  I  got  all  I  asked  for.  It  was  right  on  our  level  here, 
the  770  level.    820  we  got  from  up  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  feet  of  lift  ? 

Mr.  Ejbiser.  Four  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Four  hundred  feet  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  or  four  hundred.  I  have 
not^t  our  map  before  me. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  if  you  could  get  that,  how  comes  it  you  could 
not  get  below  that? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  did  not  ask  for  it.  I  can  get  below  that,  without  a 
question ;  they  have  told  me  I  can  have  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  Since  when? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Oh,  I  guess  a  year  ago — two  years  ago.  There  has 
been  no  dispute  about  that  basin  there.  We  are  the  likely  people  to 
have  it,  without  a  doubt,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  it  if  we  can  mine  decently. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  you  did  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Keiser.  We  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  not  got  a  lease,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  have  got  a  lease ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Or  a  permit  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  have  got  a  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Since  when? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Since  I  had  the  property. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  that  lease? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Over  at  the  mines,  in  the  office.  It  is  on  record,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  a  permit  or  a  lease  f 
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Mr.  Keiser.  a  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  any  length  of  time! 

Mr.  Keiseb.  Five  years,  abi^lutely. 

Mr,  WiLHELM.  Five  years  ? 

Mr.  Keisek.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  renewed.  My  partner  died  and  the 
lease  was  in  his  name,  and  when  it  was  transferred  to  my  name  I  had 
an  extension.    It  was  five  years  from  the  time  my  partner  died. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  When  was  that  extension  made  ? 

Mr.  Ejsiser.  At  the  time  of  Charlie  Norton's  death. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes:  it  is  five  years  from  that  date. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  lease  will  run  you  for  three  years? 

Mr.  Ejsiser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  For  this  particular  coal  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  No;  I  got  an  additional  piece,  and  that  will  be 
renewed  again. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Have  you  got  any  lease  for  that  coal  shown  there  ( 

Mr.  KjiiSER.  The  south  dip?    Yes;  I  have,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Have  you  got  a  lease  for  that  coal  down  in  the 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  have  got  a  lease  for  the  south  dip  and  the  north  dip 
which  I  have  asked  for.  and  I  have  not  asked  for  the  basin. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  nave  not  asked  for  the  basin? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  have  not  asked  for  the  basin ;  no. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Is4t  a  natural  thing  to  give  a  lease  for  onlv  five 
years,  if  you  are  going  to  make  extensive  improvements,  in  order  to 
properly  develop  f 

Mr.  Keiser.  Why,  yes;  if  that  is  all  you  ask  for.  We  have  gotten 
all  we  want.    I  can  not  get  down  deeper  for  another  five  years. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  when  you  are  down 
that  depth  there  and  right  under  the  basin  of  this 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  will  not  mine  the  basin  of  that.  I  would  not  take 
that  on  a  bet,  because  it  is  not  there.  I  will  prove  that  is  not  theie. 
If  an  engineer  goes  over  there  to-day,  he  will  prove  that  to  you. 
That  Crosby  basm  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  It  is  not  there? 

Mr.  Keiser.  No;  absolutely  not.  I  would  not  take  it.  You  aw 
mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  are  down  here  on  this — ^what  level  is  this? 

Mr.  Ejsiser.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  did  you  get  down  there? 

Mr.  Keiser.  That  is  the  bottom  level  of  our  workings  at  pres^ 
We  are  sinking  down  here ;  we  are  going  150  feet  lower  tnere. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  did  you  take  out  that  coal  above  that  level  that 
you  have  indicated  by  your  pencil? 

Mr.  Ejsiser.  Mining  it  out  to-day. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  did  you  take  it  out,  and  where  did  you  take  it 

out? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  took  it  out  through  the  gangway  and  into  the  breaker. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  did  not  take  it  out  on  this  opening  [indkat- 
ingl  ?    You  say  you  are  going  down  here  south  ? 

Air.  Keiser.  No ;  I  toc«  it  out  on  our  own  slope. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  was  there  to  prevent  your  going  down  another 
level  and  taking  out  another  level  here? 
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Mr.  Keiser.  I  am  not  going  to  sink  a  slope  on  both  dips. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  got  a  level  difierent  from  this  now  on  the 
Mine  Hill  Mountain? 

Mr.  Kktsrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  get  this  coal  that  you  set  as  indicated  above 
your  pencil  mark  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  What  was  to  prevent  you  from  getting  that  coal 
another  400  feet  down  there? 

Mr.  Keiskr.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  But  you  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  am  not  down  there.    You  do  not  understand  this. 

Mr.  WhiHElm.  I  have  been  down  there. 

Mr.  Keiser.  You  have  never  been  down  here  Findicating].  For 
instance,  there  is  the  770  level,  that  is  the  bottom  level  of  our  work- 
ings. We  are  not  down  an  inch  farther  than  that,  except  on  this  slope 
and  this  Skidmore  over  here. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Why  did  you  not  get  that  out? 

Mr.  Keiser.  I  am  getting  that  out.  I  can  riot  get  that  out  until  I 
get  this  out.    [Indicating  on  the  map.j 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Did  you  pull  anything  in  by  working  on  this  770 
level? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes ;  I  pulled  breaches  clear  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Yes;  you  always  pull  those  with  a  big  thick  vein 
like  that? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  you  would  go  down  here  on  another  level,  another 
400  feet,  what  would  you  pull? 

Mr.  Keiser.  We  would  pull  the  level  above  down. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  would  pull  the  breaches  down  ? 

Mr.  SIeiser.  Might  not  get  into  those  breaches  that  far,  400  feet; 
but  we  do  not  want  that.    You  have  got  that  confused  somewhere. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  anything  you  have  asked  for  out  there  that 
you  did  not  get? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  have  had  a  breaker  there  with  a  capacity 
of  400  tons  a  day,  and  have  only  been  doing  100  tons  a  day  for  the 
last  four  years? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  still  you  got  all  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  p>oint.  We  are  opening  up  a  mine, 
understand.  Until  that  mine  is  opened,  we  will  not  get  that  tonnage; 
but  when  we  do  get  it  opened,  we  will  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  not  got  it  now.  You  say  you  have  only 
got  a  lease  that  will  go  for  three  years? 

Mr.  BIaiser.  Well,  wiat  lease — ^I  jfiave  no  question  at  all  in  my  mind 
but  that  lease  will  be  renewed  just  the  time  I  ask  for  it.  li  I  ask 
for  more  coal,  that  will  be  granted  also. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  any  culm  banks  dur- 
ing the  stress  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  ]&i8ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Yarda3ian.  Got  all  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Keiser.  Yes,  sir;  all  I  wanted.  I  abandoned  one  washery,  and 
I  asked  for  an  additional  bank  when  I  abandoned  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  did  you  abandon  it? 

Mr.  Ejsiser.  The  bank  was  finished.  You  have  seen  one  on  the  sur- 
face since  you  have  been  here.  You  scrape  and  wash  those  in,  and 
resize  it,  and  after  the  coal  is  gone  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EDWIN  S.  STACSIHOTTSE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  At  Bloomsburg. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Coal  business. 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  Where? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  At  Schickshinny. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  Have  you  got  a  company? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Individual. 

Mr.  WUiHELM.  Under  what  name? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  E.  S.  Stackhouse  Coal  Company. 

.Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  own  real  estate? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  I  do. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean,  does  your  company  own  its  coal  in  fee? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  It  is  owned  partly 

Mr.  W1LHE131.  Do  you  own  your  coal  in  fee  or  partly  in  lease? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  No  ;  partly  in  fee  and  partly  on  lease. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  How  much  ao  you  own  in  feef 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  The  interests  are  undivided. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  nmch  acreage,  though,  is  comprised  in  that 
coal,  in  fee  ? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  About  220  acres. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  And  how  much  do  you  lease? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  There  is  a  portion  of  that  that  is  undivided,  and 
we  liave  a  lease  from  the  owners. 

Mr.  Wii.HEL^r.  Do  any  of  the  large  interests  own  the  land  that 
ymi  lease? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  lease  from  individuals? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  was  your  shipment  last  year? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  It  was  about  75,000  tons. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Is  there  any  land  contiguous  to  you,  that  you  could 
operate  to  advantage,  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  operate? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  No. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Then  you  do  not  have  a  very  large  operation? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  No,"  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  old  an  operation  is  yours? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  It  is  a  very  old  operation,  but  we  have  operated 
it  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Is  there  nmch  coal  there  to  be  won? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Not  very  much. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Yes,  the  extreme  tip. 

Mr.  WiLHEi^.  The  extreme  tip  ? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  How  many  veins  have  you? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Two  veins. 

Mr.  Whjielm.  Are  they  red  ash? 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  Eed  ash  and  ross. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHONT  OF  HE.  CHAEIES  DOIUEIANCE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Dorrance,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  What  is  vour  business? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  am  the  operating  head  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  The  Hudson  Coal  Company  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Does  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Hudson 
occupy  the  same  oflSces  in  Scranton? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Wh^helm.  Is  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  a  different  operating 
company  than  the  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  connected 
with  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  as  its  operating  head.  The  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Co.  I  am  not  connected  witn,  except  I  am  also  general  man- 
ager of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  coal  department. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Coal  department? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  coal  department  is  not 
an  operating  company. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  is  an  operating  company  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  It  is. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  is  the  business  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  operates  railroads 
and  other  utilities. 

Mr.  WhiIielm.  And  canals? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  The  canal  is  no  longer  in  operation.    It  did  operate. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Is  there  any  such  wiing  as  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Coal  Company? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  It  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  operates  properties  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  and  of  other  companies. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  then,  owns  the  real  estate 
and  the  Hudson  operates  the  lands  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  And  other  companies. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  And  other  companies.  How  many  collieries  has 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  think  we  have  21. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  road  takes  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  product,  or 
gets  it,  at  the  initial  point? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Most  of  our  collieries,  I  think  all  of  our  collieries, 
are  on  Delaware  &  Hudson  rails.  I  will  change  that.  All  except 
one.    One  is  on  the  Jefferson  branch  of  the  Erie. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  acreage  in  fee  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  can  not  give  you  that  acreage  divided  as  between 
companies.    I  can  give  you  the  estimate  tonnage  as  between  com- 

Sanies.  The  comi)lete  acreage  operated  in  the  northern  field  by  the 
[udson  Coal  Co.  is  21,000.  That  consists  of  acreage  owned  by  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  and  by  the  North- 
em  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Twenty-one  thousand  is  what  you  operate  in  the 
northern  coal  field.  Have  you  an  additional  acreage,  in  addition 
to  that  21,000,  that  is  not  in  coal? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Approximately  7,000  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Seven  thousand? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  northern  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  your  total  holdings  in  the  northern  field 
are  28,000  acres? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Of  surface. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  surface? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  21,000  of  that  is  in  coal? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  how  man^  collieries? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  About  21, 1  tmnk. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Twenty-one  collieries  are  on  these  21,000  acres? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  total  production  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  will  rive  that  to  you  from  1916  on,  if  you  want  it 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  total  production— do  you  want  fresh-mined 
coal? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  want  both. 

Mr.  DoRRANCB.  You  want  both? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  total  production  was  7,500,000  in  1916;  8,600,- 
in  1917;  and  9,057,000  in  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  must  have  been  patriotic ! 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Most  of  them  went  back.  You  went  ahead.  What 
coal  did  you  win  from  the  banks  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Our  bank  tonnage — ^these  tonnage  figures  exclude 
fuel  burned  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Our  bank  tonnage  in  1916  was  approximately 
600,000  tons;  in  1917,  1,100,000  tons;  and  in  1918  approximatdy 
1,100,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  the  aggregate  of  the  new  coal  and  the  cotl 
won  from  the  banks? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  gave  you  that  with  my  first  figures.  That  was  the 
total  production. 
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Mr.  Wn>HKLK.  Oh,  you  did! 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  then  the  difference  would  be  the  coal  won  from 
the  ground  ? 

lifc.  DoRRANCE.  The  fresh  mined ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Fresh  mined  or  won  from  the  groimd? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELH.  What  amount  of  coal  do  these  three  companies 
hold — ^the  companies  that  you  operate — ^that  can  still  be  won? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  can  give  you  the  amoimt  of  coal  which  our  en- 
gineers figure  remains  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  DoRRAKCE.  In  our  northern  property  approximately  200,- 
000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Two  hundred  million  tons? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  DoRRAMCE.  That  is  understood  as  being  in  the  ground,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  you  might  win  if 
there  was  nothing  more  than  the  present  methods  of  mining,  nothing 
better  than  the  present  methods? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  We  have  no  figures — ^there  is  such  a  great  varia- 
tion in  that. 

Mr.  AViLHELM.  I  know  that,  Mr.  Dorrance.  What  is  you  own 
thought  about  it? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  have  never  placed  any  figure  on  the  property  as 
a  whole.  It  may  vary  from  a  low  figure  to  a  very  high  figure,  depend- 
ihff  on  conditions  of  mining,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  AViLHELM.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  just  ask  you  for  your 
thought  in  the  matter.  I  know  that  no  one  can  definitely  tell. 
Would  you  figure  that  60  per  cent  of  the  200,000,000  could  be  won, 
knowing  the  conditions  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  any  figure  I  would  make  would  be 
an  extremely  rough  approximation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  know  that;  we  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  should  say  there  was  the  possibility  of  getting  60 
per  cent  of  that  won,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  the  original  contents?  Has  your 
engineer  ever  estimated  the  original  contents  of  this  territory  before 
mining? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  No;  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  do  that.  A 
number  of  these  lands  were  purchased  at  a  time  when  mining  had 
been  done  on  them  before,  and  there  is  no  record  of  what  coal  was 
taken  out  there,  what  mining  was  done  before. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Dorrance,  knowing  the  thickness  of  the  veins, 
and  the  property  you  developed,  and  being  able  to  estimate  200,000,000 
still  in  the  ground,  would  it  not  be  easy  to  estimate  what  the  original 
contents  were? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  It  is  possible  to  do  it,  but  we  have  never  done  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it — ^you  have  not  done  it,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Yes;  it  is  as  possible  of  approximation  as  any 
other  thing  is. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  you  have  spoken  of  your  holdings  in  the  north- 
em  territory.    What  are  your  holdings  in  any  other  territory  1 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  We  have  approximately  3,000  acres  of  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  fields. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Three  thousand  acres? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  Schwalk  and  Bannon,  and  those  tracts! 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes,  sir ;  Schwalk  and  Bannon  is  one  of  those  tracts, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  you  know  as  the  Schaffer  and  Gowac 
lands  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  total  acreage,  though  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Our  total  acreage  is  about  78  acres  of  barren  land 
and  about  3,170  of  coal. 

Mr.  AViLHELM.  The  only  barren  lands  are  on  the  Schwalk  and 
Bannon,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  There  are  two  acres  on  the  Chamberlain  tract. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  do  not  mean  that? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  am  giving  those  figures  as  from  our  engineers.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  may  have  two  acres  of  surface  and  somebody 
else  have  the  coal.  You  see  that  is  right  in  the  center  of  one  basin— 
the  Chamberlain  is. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  can  not  answer  that.  These  are  simply  the  fig- 
ures our  engineer  has  given  me. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  understand.  You  have  over  3,000  acres  in  the 
Schuylkill  field? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Most  of  that  is  all  virgin,  and  but  little  mined  on 

that? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  There  has  been  some  mining  in  the  top  veins.  I 
do  not  believe  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  been  mined. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Approximately  how  much  coal  is  there  in  those 
3,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  We  have  no  figures. 
The  properties  are^  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the  basins,  and 
nothmg  whatever  is  known  of  the  bottom  of  those  basins.  They  are 
extremely  deep.  We  have  never  made  an  estimate,  nor  do  we  feel 
that  we  can  make  any  estimate,  of  the  tonnage  in  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  when  they  were 
bought,  in  1906  and  1907,  the  engineers  did  make  an  estimate,  and 
that  estimate  at  least  was  passed  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Boyle  who 
bought  them,  as  to  the  tonnage  in  these  different  tracts  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  anv  of  that,  Mr.  Wilhelm. 
I  was  not  connected  with  the  company  at  that  time,  and  have  never 
seen  any  figures.  I  would  say  that  probably  our  executive  officers  in 
New  York  would  be  familiar  with  it.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it 
As  I  told  you,  I  am  only  the  operating  head  of  the  company ;  I  ana 
not  an  executive. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  not  developing  any  of  those? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  We  are  doing  some  slight  development  work  on 
the  Middlepoit  lands,  mainly  exploration. 
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3Ir.  WiLHELM.  You  are  only  trying  to  find  out  what  is  there  in 
some  places? 

Mr.  DoRRAxcE.  Yes. 

Mr.  AViLHELM.  Now,  you  ship  over  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rail- 
road exclusively — that  is,  at  the  initial  point? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  reach  the 
propertv  that  you  have  in  this  southern  field  ? 

Mr.  l5oRRANCE.  I  believe  not,  as  a  physical  fact. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  the  nearest  point  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
touches  the  southern  field  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  does  not,  I  believe  from 
my  knowledge,  touch  the  southern  field. 

*;Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  to  the  southern  field  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  should  say  at  their  junction  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Nanticoke.  I  forget  the  name  of 
the  junction.    The  junction  point  is  there,  however. 

Mr.  Welhelm.  That  is  60  or  70  miles  from  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  say  those  figures  are 
somewhere  near  right,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  owns  the  stock  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  ?  . 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ownership  of  all  the 
stock  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  My  impression  is  that  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
^wns  it.* 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  There  is  no  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  WttHELM.  The  Dealaware  &  Hudson  own  the  majority  of  the 
stock? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  That  is  my  impression.  I  have  no  knowledge  con- 
cerning it. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  You  are  the  general  manager  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson — I  mean  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  as  well  as  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  coal  department  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Mr.  Wn.HHL.M.  The  coal  department.  In  what  way  does  your 
business  run  in  parallel  lines,  and  where  do  you  reach  them  as  a 
Hudson  company  and  they  take  it  up  as  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  coal  department,  as  I 
have  explained  before,  is  not  an  operating  company.  It  simply  has 
charge  of  the  coal  lands  of  the  company,  which  in  turn  are  under 
lease  to  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. ;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  In  other  words,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  is  a 
holding  company,  and  the  Hudson  is  an  operating  company? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  operates  all  the  properties 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Under  what  names  do  the  Delaware  A  Hudson  or 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  hold  these  lands  in  Schuylkill  County  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  no  interest  in  the 
lands  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  never  has  had. 
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Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Has  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  owns  the  before-mentioned 
lands  in  Schuykill  County  in  fee. 

Mr.  WntTncTiM.  In  fee? 

Mr.  DoRRANCB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  are  they  leased  to  any  other  companies? 
Are  there  not  several  names  in  which  these  different  lands  in  Sdiuyl- 
kill  County  have  been  taken  over,  different  from  the  Hudwn 
Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  think  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  purchased  these  from 
different  companies ;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  the  individuals  sold  them  to  dif- 
ferent companies  and  they  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCB.  The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  has  since  purchased  all  those 
lands;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  As  I  helped  to  sell  two  of  those  tracts,  I  know  they 
were  not  sold  directly  to  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  companies  that  bought  them,  I  do  not  remember  all  of 
them,  but  I  know  some  of  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Can  you  not  get  that  estimate,  your  estimate,  of 
the  coal  in  place  that  you  have  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  swid  it 
to  me? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  notify  the  executive  end 
that  you  would  like  to  have  the  figures.  I  can  make  no  promises  for 
people  other  than  myself,  of  course. 

Senator  Yardaman.  Whom  would  you  ask? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  would  ask  our  vice  president,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williams. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  he  should  decline  to  give  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, how  could  we  get  it? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  My  suggestion,  Senator,  would  be  that  the  com- 
mittee ask  him  for  it  direct.  He  has  not  been  subpoenaed,  and  ntt- 
urally  I  can  not  give  information  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  may  be  that  if  we  do  not  get  this  information 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it,  we  would  have  to  subpoena  him  to  come 
here  later  on,  or  go  to  Washington. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  you  may  tell  him  what  we  want,  so  that  we  may 
have  it. 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  may  be  we  can  get  it  independently  of  you  folks* 
l3ecause  we  expect  to  put  a  man  on  who  will  give  us  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  coal  in  place,  in  all  the  territories.  That  is  aJi,  Mr. 
Dorrance. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  tell  me — putting  a  question  we  have 
asked  repeatedly  and  which  nobody  has  answered  n'om  the  witness 
stand — about  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  vour  mines? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Senator,  the  figures  tnat  I  have  in  my  mind  were 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  were  the  basis  of 
a  very  thorough  discussion  and  analysis  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  know  but  we  have  a  copy  of  that 
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Mr.  DoitKANCE.  You  probably  have  it.  It  was  on  file  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  also  the  Fuel  Administration,  where  it 
Tvas  analyzed  last  year.  I  remember  our  figures  for  that  period.  Our 
cost  was  four  dollars  and  sixty  some  cents,  I  think. 

Senator  Vardaman.  $4.64? 

Mr.  DoRHANCE.  $4.64 ;  in  that  neighborhood.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  remember  the  items  that  make  up  that 
amount  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  do  not  remember  the  detailed  figures.  They  are 
all  spread  out  on  the  cost  sheets  that  were  sent  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  compared  your  cost  of  producing 
witli  the  costs  of  other  companies? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference,  as  was  brought 
out  by  all  the  different  costs  that  were  sent  to  Washington;  ours,  im- 
f ortunately,  being  among  the  high  ones. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  know  and  vou  can  not  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  ton  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  No,  I  can  not  at  this  time.  These  cost  sheets  are 
divided  as  between  labor  and  supplies ;  so  that  would  be  self -apparent 
on  the  cost  sheets. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  cost  is  higher,  you  say,  than  a  great 
many  others! 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  As  I  remember  it,  yes.  We  were  among  the  higher 
cost  eompanies. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
coal  that  you  sell  and  the  pvice  of  the  coal  sold  by  these  people  who 
produce  it  at  a  less  cost  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  The  price  of  coal  that  has  been  sold  has  been  fixed, 
by  Dr.  Garfield,  into  two  classes,  as  I  rem^nber.  The  larger  com- 
panies were  all  put  on  one  Circular,  and  the  smaller  companies  were 
given  an  amount  of  approximately  75  cents  a  ton  more  than  the 
larger  companies.  For  the  larger  companies  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference in  the  selling  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  vou  remember  the  cost  of  coal  before  Dr. 
Garfield  interfered  with  it!  I  mean  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  your 
mines. 

Mr.  Dqrrancb.  I  do  not,  for  the  ooinpany  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected now.  I  have  been  connected  with  them  only  since  practically 
the  war  period,  and  during  my  time  with  the  company  I  have  been 
onlv  in  the  operating  and  not  in  the  sales  end. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is^  when  your 
costs  were  more  than  other  companies'  costs,  is  it  not  true  that  tiie 
selling  price  was  practically  the  same  among  them  all? 

Mr.  DosKAKCE.  Yes,  sir.  Thai  is  given  irom  my  genera)  knowledge 
of  the  coal  business.  I  have  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  an  understaiidiag  between  the  con- 
panics  that  t^at  should  be  the  case! 

Mr.  Dobrance.'  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
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Senator  Vardaman.  How  does  it  happen  that  they  run  togethei 
so  harmoniously  on  the  question  of  prices? 

Mr.  DoRBANCE.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir.  I  suppose  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand  fixes  that  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  it  costs  you  $3.50  a  ton  to  produce  coal, 
and  somebody  else  $4  a  ton  to  produce  coal,  would  it  be  exactly  fair 
to  the  public  for  you  to  sell  your  coal  at  the  price  that  the  other 
fellow  does? 

Mr.  DoRRANCE.  Now,  are  you  putting  me  in  the  four-dollar  class 
or  the  three-and-a-half? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Either  one  you  like.  If  your  coal  costs  you 
less  to  produce,  would  you  insist  on  the  public  paying  you  the  price 
that  is  paid  for  the  four-dollar  Qoal  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.*  Well,  Senator,  I  think  that  is  more  or  less  a  philo- 
sophic question. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  you  are  a  philosopher.  Answer  it.  You 
may  give  a  philosophic  repljr. 

Mr.  Dorrance.  If  I  were  in  business  for  myself,  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness, I  would  feel  that  if  I,  by  my  ability  to  operate  at  a  lower  price, 
were  able  to  make  money,  I  was  certainly  entitled  to  more  profit  than 
the  other  man. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  know,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true  with 
most  men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  controls  in  the  sale  of  the 
coal  that  is  produced ;  and  I  compliment  you  on  the  candor  of  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  There  is  one  matter  I  desire  to  take  up  now.  How 
many  culm  banks  have  you  in  this  Southern  field? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  think  we  have  a  good  sized  one,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  very  small  ones. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Was  there  any  coal  in  the  last  two  years,  from 
your  culm  banks  in  this  Southern  field,  marketed? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not  operated.  I  think 
we  have  disposed  of  some  for  other  people  to  operate,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  operated  any  ourselves. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  lease  any  to  be  won  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  think  we  made  no  leases;  only  sales. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  the  Southern  field  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  sold  the  bank  outright? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  believe  that  was  it,  yes.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
it.  Of  course  the  sale  of  all  that  is  hanaled  by  the  sales  department 
I  simply  know  that  there  was  one  bank  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  One  bank.    Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  At  Silverton,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  a  bank  just  north  of  Pottsville,  here,  near 
the  Hudson  tract. 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Were  there  not  a  nmnber  of  applications  for  that 
bank? 

Mr.  Dorrance.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  believe  there  were  some 
applications,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  was  not  any  won  from  that  bank. 

Mr.  Dorrance.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wn-HBLM.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  me  in 
re^rd  to  that  bank? 

Mr.  DoBRANCB.  I  may  have  had  an  application  from  you,  I  do 
aot  know.  If  I  did,  1  turned  it  over  to  the  general  sales  agent, 
vvho  handled  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Was  not  the  price  that  was  asked  for  that  bank 
at  the  rate  of  $1  a  ton,  even  if  there  was  that  much  coal,  and  was  not 
the  condition  that  it  had  to  be  paid  down  before  there  was  any  coaL 
to  be  won? 

Mr.  DoBRANCE.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  what  price  was  asked  or 
offered.  I  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  that  whole  matter  was  handled 
by  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Wii«HEiiM.  And  you  do  not  know  that  they  wanted  $125,000, 
willy-nilly,  whether  there  was  100  tons  of  coal  in  the  bank  or  not? 

Mr.  DoRBANCE.  I  do  not  know  anything  concerning  it. 

Mr.  WiLMHELM.  So  that  the  only  coal  bank  that  was  disposed  of 
by  the  Hudson  was  the  one  at  Silverton? 

Mr.  DoBBANGE.  As  far  as  I  know,  in  the  southern  region. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Is  that  on  the  Albright  tract  ? 

Mr.  DoBBANCE.  I  think  it  is  on  the  Silverton  tract. 

Mr.  Kaergheb.  One  time  owners  of  the  Albright  tract? 

Mr.  DoBBANGE.  Yes. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Does  anybody  else  desire  to  ask  any  questions  ? 
If  not,  stand  aside. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Davies  was  on  the  stand  and  sworn.  Is  he 
here? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  am  here. 

TESTIHOKT  OF  MB.  T.  EILSWOBTH  DAVXES— Beaumed. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Davies.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  TVliat  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Mining  engineer. 

Mr.  WiLHEi;ic.  How  long  have  you  been  a  mining  engineer? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  spent  about  35  years  at  the  business. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  As  a  mining  engineer,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
different  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  well  so. 

Mr.  WtTiHETiM.  Scranton  is  in  the  northern  coal  field,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  extends  from  where  to  where? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  extends  from  Forest  City  east  to  Schickshinny  on 
the  west,  and  Mocmaqua. 

Mr.  WiLHELH.  What  is  the  distance  from  Forest  City  to  Schick- 
shinny? 

Mr.  Davies.  About  50  miles. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  What  is  the  average  width  of  that  basin  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Three  miles  and  a  half  to  four  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  average  width  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  average  width. 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  What  other  basins  of  coal  have  we  besides  that 
basin? 
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Mr.  Davies.  The  eastern  middle,  the  western  middle,  and  the  south- 
em  coal  fields. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  In  speaking  of  the  eastern  field,  do  you  mean  both 
the  Mahanoy  field  and  the  Sdiuylkill  field  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  Mahanoy  or  the  Northumberland  region  is  called 
the  western  middle  field. 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  acreage  or  the 
original  contents  of  coal  in  place  in  these  different  fields? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  some  of  them  I  have;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  ones? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  estimated  the  eastern  section  of  the  northeu 
field,  practicallv  speaking,  the  Lackawanna  County  sheet. 

I  have  also  aone  the  same  for  Luzerne  County,  the  westerly  end 
of  the  northern  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  that  comprises  those  two  fields,  practically: 
that  entire  northern  field? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  lilow,  you  understand  pretty  nearly  what  I  want 
although  I  have  not  had  any  interview  with  you.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  tell  us  about  the  original  contents  of  that  coal  in  the  northern 
field,  and  what  is  still  there,  and  what  can  probably  be  won.  This  is  a 
national  question,  and  we  want  an  answer  whereby  the  Senators  can 
make  a  proper  report.  There  has  never  been  such  an  investigation 
as  this  before. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  estimated  the  Lackawanna  County  field  to  contain 
about  800,000,000  tons  of  coal  originally  in  place.  We  have  left  there 
about  400,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  Lackawanna  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Lackawanna. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Before  we  leave  the  Lackawanna  field,  what  per- 
centage of  that  400,000,000  tons  can  be  won  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  At  the  rate  they  are  mining,  there,  the  method  of 
mining  that  they  have  in  use,  they  are  taking  out  between  75  and  80 
per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  there  would  be  about  300,000,000  tons  in 
Lackawanna  still  to  be  won. 

Mr.  Davies.  Of  merchantable  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  started  with  the  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  started  with  the  Scranton  field,  Lackawanna  County. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  that  comprise  also  the  coal  north  of  Lacka- 
wanna ? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  comprises  all  the  coal  in  Lackawanna  County. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  are  some  small  fields  of  coal  still  east  of 
Lackawanna. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  there  is  a  little  coal  in  Susquehanna  and  a  little 
in  Clinton  Township,  Wajme  County,  but  inappreciable. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  IB  not  worth  bothering  about  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Davies.  No^sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  take  up  Litteme  County.  Is  all  the  rest  of 
the  coal  in  that  field  now  in  Luzerne  County,  after  you  get  south  of 
Lackawanna  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  portion  of  Luzerne 
County.    We  estimated  that  there  was  about  four  times  the  amount 
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of  coal  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  that  there  was  in  Lackawanna 
County ;  about  3,200,000,000  tons  originally  in  place. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Originally  in  place? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  is  now  in  place? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  There  is  probably  60  to  75  per  cent  of  that;  probably 
2,000,000,000  tons  in  pla(». 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Two  billion  tons  in  place  in  the  Wyoming  field. 
How  much  of  that  can  be  won  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Well,  the  veins  are  somewhat  deeper  there.  I  will 
sav  probably  65  to  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Let  us  say  60  per  cent.  Then  there  are  1,200,- 
000,000  tons  that  can  be  woii  in  Luzerne  County  in  the  Wyoming 
field? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  As  the  basins  are  very  small  in  the  Lehigh  field, 
let  us  take  up  the  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  field.  You  caued  that 
what? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  the  eastern  middle  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  estimates  on  that  eastern 
middle  field? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  estimates  on  this  southern 
field? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  I  have  made  some  estimates  on  the  southern 
field,  and  I  am  now  engaged  in  estimating  the  coal  in  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Those  are  the  extreme  western  tips? 

Mr.  Davies.  Of  the  southern  field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  where  there  are  but  few  veins? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  few  as  compared  with  the  body  of  coal  in 
Schuylkill. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  anv  estimate  of  the  body  of  coal 
that  is  in  the  southern  field,  in  Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  coal  in  place  in  the 
southern  field  in  Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  find  that  the  coal  area  in  Schuylkill  covers  about 
200  square  miles — approximately  200  square  miles — containing  about 
128,000  acres.  According  to  my  estimate,  there  were  originally  in 
place  23,040,000,000  tons. 

'Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  this  lower  southern  field  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  estimating  how  many  feet  to  the  acre — on 
the  basis  of  how  manjr  feet  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  taking  into  consideration  the  doubling  of 
the  pitches. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  convolutions? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Making  those  pitches  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  the  pitch  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  shown  in  the  cross  section  in  this  blue  print, 
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which  is  Exhibit  No.  — ,  of  a  cross  section,  which  I  offered  and  which 
was  used  in  my  testimony  in  Washington  City? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Only  there  is  a  series  of  them  across  the  basin  [indi- 
cating on  blue  print]  f 

Mr.  Davies.  i  es. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  you  estimate  twenty  three  billion  tons,  then, 
in  the  southern  anthracite  basin  of  Schuylkill? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  reduced  that  to  foot-acreage? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  foot-acreage? 

Mr.  Davies.  12,800  foot-acres. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  what  amount  of  this 
coal  has  been  won  in  the  southern  anthracite  basin? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  at  present,  that  is  at 
hand;  but  I  have  made  an  estimate,  covering  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  allowing  for  ten  million  tons  a  year  haying  been  removed. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.  You  are  taking  the  mine  inspector's  reports  for 

that? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir.    That  is  merely  a  calculation  of  my  own. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  if  the  reports  show  that  there  was  less  than 
ten  million  tons  won,  your  estimate  would  be  larger? 

Mr.  Da%tes.  Yes.  Well,  I  know  very  well  it  has  not  amounted  to 
ten  million  tons  a  year,  but  I  am  merely  taking  that 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  imderstand  that  what  we  call  the  Panther 
Creek  Lands  are  in  this  southern  field. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Are  you  estimating  now  the  Panther  Creek  portion 
that  is  in  Carbon  County,  or  just  that  in  Schuylkill? 

Mr.  Davies.  Exclusive  of  Carbon. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Exclusive  of  Carbon,  and  a  portion  of  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.   Now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Davies.  Estimating  covering  a  pericS  of  seventy  years  the  re- 
moval of  ten  million  tons  a  year,  there  has  been  a  total  removal  of 
700,000,000  tons;  which,  deducted  from  the  original  quantity  of  23,- 
040,000,000  tons,  leaves  22,340,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  the  field  in  the  center  of  which  we  are  now 
sitting,  radiating  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  from  us? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Two  counties? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  This  is  Schuylkill  alone,  and  this  southern  field,  the 
richest  field,  where  the  Girard  lands  are,  he  is  not  estimating  at  all. 

The  foot-acreage  you  fi^re  out  now  as  800,000  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir,  originally  in  place. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  repeat,  for  the  Chairman,  how  many  billion 
tons  you  say  are  in  this  southern  anthracite  field ;  that  is  in  Schuyl- 
kill County. 

Mr.  Davies.  22,340,000,000  tons  remaining. 
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*  Mr.  WiiiHELM,  In  other  words,  there  are  over  twenty  billion  tons 
of  coal  in  this  southern  anthracite  field  in  Schuylkill  County  still  in 
place. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  the  question  of  how  much  ma^  be  won  depends 
on  the  character  of  mining  and  the  depth  of  the  mines,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  yes ;  entirely  so. 

Mr.  WiLJBBLM.  Of  course  not  so  much  can  be  won  here  as  would 
be  won  up  in  the  northern  field  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  win  as  much 
on  the  pitch  measures  as  on  the  flat. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  it  is  not  possible  to  win  so  much  whfere  the 
measures  are  so  very  thick,  as  they  are 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir ;  there  is  more  waste  in  mining. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  lands  in  Schuylkill 
County  in  this  southern  field? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. — the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co. — are 
among  the  chief  owners. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dorrance  as  to 
the  Hudson  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  the  Liehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  large  owners? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  anything  to  show  what  part  of  the 
21,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  you  have  named  these  companies  own 
and  control? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  not  cot  it  here,  but  I  have  some  testimony. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  that  in  your 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  making  these  esti- 
mates? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  occasion  of  my  making  the  estimates  of  the 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  fields  was  for  taxing  purposes,  and  that 
is  true  of  my  present  work  of  estimating  coal  in  LelHinon  and  Dau- 
phin Counties. 

Senator  Jones.  And  were  you  doing  that  in  an  official  capacity? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  He  was  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Senator  Jones.  I  presume  that  action  has  been  taken,  based  upon 
the  estimates  that  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  assessing  the  coal  now  and  deriving 
taxes  from  my  figures. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  State  distinctly,  sir,  the  change  that  you  have 
made  in  those  counties,  the  increase  in  tne  assessment  upon  which 
the  taxes  have  been  levied. 

Mr.  Davies.  In  Lackawanna  County  we  raised  the  assessed  valua- 
tion from  $4,000,000  to  $62,000,000,  in  1907. 

In  1913  we  raised  it  $4,000,000  more,  to  $66,000,000. 

In  1916  we  raised  it  to  $85,000,000  or  $86,000,000. 

This  year  we  propose  to  make  it  about  $100,000,000  in  Lackawanna 
County. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  other  counties  have  you  estimated  on? 
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Mr.  Davees.  That  is  true  only  in  a  lesser  decree  with  Liuzerne 
County.  It  was  raised  there  from  about  $56,000,000,  and  is  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Put  on  the  tax  roll? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir ;  valuation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Valuation  for  assessment  purposes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes,  I  understand.  How  much  is  this  2 1,000,- 
000,000  tons  that  you  have  just  mentioned,  in  Schuylkill  County,  as- 
sessed at  now  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  except  hearsay. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  have  you  heard? 

Mr.  Davies.  About  $27,000,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Twenty-seven  millions? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  what  1  am  informed ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  these  owners  ©f  this  land  ob- 
ject to  these  figures  which  you  presented? 

Mr.  Da\ies.  Very  strenuously ;  yes,  sir.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
court  and  from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  both  courts  affirmed 
our  action  in  the  matter,  in  both  cases,  that  of  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Schuylkill 
County's  territory,  the  eastern  middle  field,  you  say  you  have  not 
estimated? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  eastern  middle,  no;  around  Hazelton  and  that 
section,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  call  that  the  eastern  middle,  or  what  do 
you  call  the  Shenandoah,  Mahanoy  City,  and  Ashland  district! 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  everything  in  Schuylkill  County  is  comprised  in 
the  estimate  I  have  given  you,  and  in  the  figures  I  have  given  you. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question.  Too 
could  not  have  understood  it  when  you  said  there  was  only  10,000,000 
tons  taken  out  each  year. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  I  told  you  I  included  it.  I  thought  I  told 
you  that  I  inclosed  or  comprised  within  my  estimates  all  of  that 
coal  within  the  borders  of  Schuylkill  County. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  My  question  was  not  that  wav,  and  therefore  this 
ought  to  be  cori-ected.  All  my  questions  were  framed  first  upon  the 
southern  anthracite  coal  field,  and  I  particularly  said,  "  Is  this  exclu- 
sive of  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  in  Carbon  County  and  the  coal  j 
land  that  is  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon." 

Mr.  Daa^es.  Yes,  and  I  told  vou  it  was. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  I  understand  now,  but  what  I  want  to  get  it 
is,  that  this  estimate  of  23  billions  is  all  the  land  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  all  the  coal  bearing  lands. 

Senator  JonEvS.  Have  you  a  tabulated  statement  showing  these  dif- 
ferent coal  fields  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  coal  in  each? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  would  be  the  simpler  way  to  do  it 
Just  let  him  make  up  a  tabulated  statement  and  put  it  in  the  recwd. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Jones.  It  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Wiliiei.m.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  only  thing  is 
that  inasnuich  as  in  the  record  the  answei-s  were  not  responsive  to 
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the  questions  as  I  put  them,  they  should  be  corrected.  1  will  ask 
the  stenographer  to  fix  that.  Now,  in  order  to  set  the  other  part 
of  the  record  correct:  You  fixed  the  estimate  of  the  coal  won  irom 
Schuylkill  County  each  year  at  10,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  That  was  merely  an  estimate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  included  and  covered  all  that  was  or  could 
have  been  mined  during  those  years,  to  meet  all  possible  contingencies  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  took  that  10,000,000  tons  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.*  About  70  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  would  be  about  right  on  the  70  years,  because 
there  were  times  when  there  were  not  but  three  or  four  million  tons 
a  year. 

Y"ou  are  testifying  that  you  have  estimated  that  there  was,  with 
an  average  of  10,000,000  tons  a  year,  in  70  years  about  700,000,000 
tons  of  coal  from  Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  in  making  your  state- 
ment to  go  over  this  question  very  carefully,  and  where  you  are  lack- 
ing definite  information  to-day,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  supply 
it,  so  that  the  committee  may  have  this  when  it  comes  to  study  this 
question,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  offices  later  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  any  other  information  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  this  committee,  which  you  have?  If  so,  please  give  it 
to  n& 

Mr.  Davies.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  value  per  ton  was  placed 
on  the  coal  in  Lackawanna,  by  the  court. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  us  have  that,  and  anything  else  that  you 
have  got  that  can  throw  light  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Davies.  The  courts  fixed  the  value  of  coal  per  ton,  in  place,  at 
26  cents  for  assessment  and  taxing  purposes,  and  on  that  basis  we 
raised  the  valuation  from  $66,000,000  to  $86,000,000.  Before  that  it 
was  about  12  cents  a  ton  valuation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  tons  were  assessed  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  we  have  about  400,000,000  tons  at  25  cents,  which 
would  give  us  $100,000,000.  That  comprises  all  the  coal  in  Lacka- 
wanna County.  The  corporations  in  Lackawanna  County  paid  in  12 
years  somewhere  about  $12,000,000  of  an  increase  over  their  former 
tax  payments.  We  find  that  on  an  average  of  about  12  mills  of  a 
taxation,  that  is  representing  the  average  taxes  in  the  county  for 
county  purposes  and  for  district  purposes — school  and  district  pur- 
poses, or  borough  and  towndiip  purposes — we  make  it  about  14  mills. 
We  find  that  taking  the  profit  derived  from  a  ton  of  coal,  it  will  take 
about  600  years  in  taxes,  per  ton,  to  eat  up  the  profits  on  a  ton  of  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  Explain  that  a  little  further,  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies.  The  profit  to  the  coal  mining  company  will  be  depleted 
in  taxes  in  600  years.    In  other  words,  it  will  take  .600  years*  accor^' 
ing  to  my  figuring,  to  eat  up  the  profits  in  the  payment  of  ta3j|j 
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Supposing  the  profit  is  $2  a  ton,  the  tax  is  so  small  on  the  individual 
ton  that  it  will  take  600  years  to  eat  up  the  $2. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  your  taxes  amount  each  year  to 
one-six  hundredth  of  the  profit  on  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  On  the  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  the  company  makes? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  these  counties  where  you  have  increased 
the  assessments,  evidently  you  have  very  good  conditions  with  refer- 
ence to  schools  and  roads  and  everything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Very  much  better  than  they  did  have.  The  city  of 
Scranton  increased  its  income  from  taxes  $300,000  a  year  and  the 
school  district  about  $450,000  a  year,  over  what  it  formerly  was. 

Senator  Jones.  You  must  have  taken  into  consideration  some 
definite  figure  as  the  profit  of  these  companies.  What  figure  was 
that? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  think  I  took  in  the  profit  per  ton,  of  a  railroad  coal 
holding  company,  assuming  the  profits  of  the  mining  and  the  profit 
on  the  haulage — ^the  freight  profits — and  I  think  I  made  it  $2.50 
a  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  at  that  time.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  now. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  the  profit  would  be  more  now? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  take  the  profits  of  both  the  operating 
company  and  the  transportation  company? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Because  they  consisted  oi  the  biggest  land  owners  in 
Lackawanna  County ;  the  biggest  kickers,  as  it  were. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  those  profits,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  go  into  a  com- 
mon pool  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  do  not  know,  personally,  whether  they  do  or  not, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  they  mine 
the  coal  and  they  haul  the  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  substantially  one  and  the  same  person! 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Apparently. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  make  a  little  statement,  lest  the  press 
may  misunderstand  the  purpose  of  the  question  I  asked  with  refer- 
ence to  schools  and  the  local  conditions  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  no  pur- 
pose of  mine,  nor  the  committee,  to  reflect  upon  or  interfere  in  any 
way,  or  that  Congress  shall,  with  local  conditions,  but  the  question 
was  asked  that  the  facts  may  be  brought  out  and  the  public  know 
them,  showing  the  relations  between  these  great  companies  holding 
this  vital  necessity  of  life,  with  reference  to  the  people.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that,  in  order  to  solve  this  problem  right,  should  be  considered, 
and  it  is  with  no  purpose  in  the  world  to  reflect  upon  conditions,  or 
to  interfere  with  local  affairs.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  than  he 
has  in  Mississippi  or  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  right  to  go  and  interfere 
with  the  management  of  Russia? 

Senator  Vardaman.  No,  not  a  bit  in  the  world,  any  more  than  I  have 

to  i^^rf ere  with  the  management  of  a  man's  private  property.    Bus- 

ia  w.ill  work  out  her  own  salvation  or  it  will  not  be  worked  out  at 
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alL  You  can  not  teach  people  to  appreciate  free  government ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  evolution. 

Now,  is  there  anything  alse,  Mr.  Davies? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  just  want  to  say  further,  tiiat  our  cities  and  boroughs 
in  Lackawanna  County  are  getting  in  so  much  money  here  from  tax- 
ing purpos^  that  in  some  cases  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  all.  For  instance,  we  have  one  township  that  a  few  years  ago  had 
one  charity  patient,  in  which  the  taxes  amounted  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  the  poor  district? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  that  is  a  mistake,  do  you  not,  to  col- 
lect money  that  they  do  not  need  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  the  local  authorities  should  not  have  raised 
the  miUage  high  enough  to  give  them  so  much. 

Senator  Jokes.  (Considering  the  large  valuation,  they  would  have 
to  get  it  down  so  far  that  they  could  not  find  it,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  authorities  up 
there  have  not  abused  the  taxing  process  to  any  great  extent.  They 
are  building  better  schools  than  they  ever  did  before. 

I  would  say  that  the  valuation  in  Schuylkill  County,  that  is,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  quantity  of  coal  here,  ought  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  is. 

Senator  Jones.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  here  this  morning 
by  counsel  for  some  railroad  company  that  reflection  had  been  cast 
upon  the  school  situation  in  this  section  of  the  State,  I  think  it  is 
quite  well  that  your  statement  should  go  into  record  here,  and  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  suggestion.  Does  that  condition  generally 
prevail  throughout  the  anthracite  region? 

Mr.  Davies.  Wherever  there  is  coal  not  properly  assessed,  the 
school  facilities  are  far  below  what  they  should  oe.  I  know  it  is  a 
common  rumor  up  in  our  country  that  many  of  the  school  districts 
in  Schuylkill  are  bankrupt,  and  can  not  meet  their  obligations.  In 
some  cases  the  teachers  are  on  strike,  or  threatening  to  strike,  and 
can  not  get  their  pay,  and  so  on.  That  is  what  I  have  heard.  I  can 
not  put  my  finger  down  on  any  one  district. 

Senator  Jones.  When  I  asked  the  question,  I  rather  hoped  that  the 
answer  would  indicate  that  the  very  satisfactory  conaitions  were 
universal  in  this  section. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  you  say  the  coal  lands  were  assessed 
at  in  Schuylkill  County  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  told  me  $27,000,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Twenty-seven  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  estimate  is  that  they  are  worth  $21,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  are  worth  somewhere  about  $5,000,000,000;  on 
the  same  basis,  that  is,  on  which  we  calculated,  that  we  assessed  coal 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  State,  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  I  would  say,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misun- 
derstanding, that  you  understand  that  many  of  these  coal  seams  here, 
the  deep  t)nes,  will  not  be  touched  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Davies.  At  the  rate  of  present  production  from  Schuylkill 
County*  it  will  take  900  years  to  mine  it  out. 
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Mr.  WniHET.M.  And,  therefore,  that  coal  that  will  be  wanted  only 
900  years  from  now  would  not  be  worth  25  cents  a  ton  in  the  ground  t 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Well,  we  assess  all  our  coal  up  there,  whether  it  is  in 
process  of  mining  or  whether  it  will  be  mined  in  20  years.  The  de- 
cree of  the  court  is  that  coal  in  place  is  assessable  at  25  cents  a  ton 
in  valuation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  conditions  were  here  as  they  are  up  there,  so  far 
as  the  depth  of  the  veins  is  concerned,  and  being  friable  coal,  the 
court  womd  not  take  that  position. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No ;  in  fairness,  of  course,  to  the  corporations. 

Mr.  WiLHBoc.  X  es ;  we  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Davies.  In  all  fairness  to  the  corporations  doing  business 
here,  I  think  that  the  valuation  of  coal  h^:e  ^should  be  at  least  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  coal  that  will  not  be  mined  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Wn.HTJ.M.  Yes;  and  for  the  extra  cost  of  getting  that  coal 
when  you  have  to  go  3,000  feet  below  water  level. 

Mr.  Davies.  The  methods  of  mining  will  be  different  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  method  of  existence  will  be. 

Mr.  Wilhei;m.  Yes;  I  know;  but  it  was  testified  here  that  the 
greatest  depth  in  the  Lackawanna  region  was  1,600  feet  in  Luzerne 
and  800  feet  in  Lackawanna. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  not  true.  The  greatest  depth  that  we  have, 
and  I  know  all  the  collieries  in  Lackawanna,  and  I  have  be^i  in 
every  one  of  them  personally,  and  I  have  been  in  manv  of  those  in 
Luzerne,  the  depth  west  of  the  river  in  the  Scranton  field  is  about 
650  feet.  That  is  the  extreme  depth.  In  Wilkes-Barre  the  lowest 
measure,  we  will  say  at  the  Hog  Back  colliery,  is  about  1,000  feet, 
containing  the  same  number  of  vdns,  but  the  lowest  vein  lies  deeper 
because  the  thickness  of  the  strata  between  the  veins  is  greater  than 
in  our  field. 

Mr.  W1I4HELM.  What  would  yon  estimate  to  be  the  d^th  of  the 
Lykens  Valley,  which  is  underneath  where  we  are  standing 

Mr.  Davibs.  According  to  some  information  that  the  Keading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  gave  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britanntca  at  one  time, 
it  is  between  3,000  and  4^000  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  Is  that  3,000  feet  below  water  leyel  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  as  I  remember,  it  is  about  3,500  feet  from  the 
surface. 

Mr.  Wn.HET.M.  We  would  all  have  to  agree  to  that  if  we  wanted  to 
work  out  the  cross-section  of  what  we  know. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  I  would  say  as  you  proceed  west  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  down  in  Nanticoke  Township,  the  measures  dip  westward  so 
that  the  maximum  depth  of  the  lowest  coal  measure  in  the  Wyoming 
field  is  about  1,600  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  That  is  about  what  was  testifiiod  to  yesterday.  You 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  the  average  low  depth. 

Mr.  WiLHKiM.  No ;  we  are  not  speaking  of  that,  because  Here  we 
have  plenty  of  coal  ooming  to  the  surface ;  but  when  we  come  to  get 
the  synclinal  under  where  we  are  sitting,  we  figure  it  wiU  run  8,500 
to  4,000  feet.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Are  t^ese  culm  banks  assessed  for  taxaticm  ? 
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Mr.  Davcbs.  No,  sir;  under  the  law  they  are  not  assessable.  The 
courts  in  Pennsylvania  have  decreed  that  they  are  personal  property. 

Senator  Yabdakan.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point. 

At  12.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  I  would  like  to  have  those  mine  inspectors  who 
are  here  step  forward  for  a  moment.  Let  the  mine  inspectors  for 
the  first  six  districts  step  forward. 

The  following  witnesses  answered  to  their  names  and  stepped 
f (»^ard : 

First  district,  Benjamin  Maxey;  second  district,  E.  J.  Moore; 
third  district,  L.  M.  Evans :  fourth  district^  inspector  reported  sick, 
absent;  fiith  district,  S.  J.  Phillips;  sixth  district,  D.  T.  Williams. 

(The  witnesses  were  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  I  got  a  letter  from  the  inspector  of  the 
fourth  district.    He  is  sick. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  call  you  bv  name,  but  it  would  expedite 
matters  very  much  if  you  would,  eacn  and  every  one  of  you,  agree 
to  do  this,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  about  it  t 
Will  you  prepare  a  statement,  as  if  you  were  under  oath  now,  as  to 
die  production  of  each  colliery  in  your  district  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918,  and  also  your  estimate  oi  the  unmined  coal  in  your  dis- 
trict, and  also  an  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  coal  in  each  of  your 
districts,  and  get  it  in  my  hands  by  to-morrow  week?  Are  you  all 
willing  to  do  Uiat? 

(Ea^  one  of  the  five  witnesses  above  named  responded  in  the 
albinative.) 

Mr.  Wn.HET«M.  Each  of  you  five  that  are  here  is  willing  to  do 
that,  are  you  ? 

(Each  of  the  above-named  witnesses  responded  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  W1I4HELM.  I  want  each  of  you  to  give  the  production  of  each 
colliery,  and  then  each  of  you  to  give  us  the  total  from  his  district 
as  well  as  from  each  colliery,  and  the  acreage ;  and  if  you  have  any 
dirt  banks  or  culm  banks  that  are  not  being  operated,  state  to  whom 
they  belong,  because  these  are  the  data  we  want  Do  you  each  of 
you  assent  to  that,  and  promise  that  you  will  do  that? 

(Each  of  the  above-named  witnesses  responded  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Then  we  can  excuse  you.  Now  I  will  call  the 
mine  inspectors  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  lOth,  and  11th  dis- 
tricts. 

(The  following  witnesses  responded  to  their  names  and  came 
forward :) 

Seventh  district,  Augustus  McDade;  eighth  district,  Albert  John- 
son ;  nintii  district,  Edwin  Curtiss ;  10th  district,  John  B.  Gorgan. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  the  mine  inspector  of  the  11th  district  here  ? 

^There  was  no  response.) 

(The  four  witnesses  last  above  named  were  here  sworn  by  the 

u) 
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Mr.  WiLHBLM.  You  men  have  all  heard  the  request  I  have  made  of 
the  other  mine  inspectors  who  have  preceded  you.  Are  you  willing 
to  prepare  statements  and  have  them  in  my  hands  by  the  end  of 
next  week? 

(The  four  witnesses  above  named  responded  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  each  assent  to  that? 

(The  witnesses  responded  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  may  be  excused.  Now,  is  the  mine  in- 
spector of  the  12th  district  here?  I  will  also  call  the  inspectors  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  district.  I  will 
ask  you  to  step  forward  and  each  of  you  give  your  name  and  the 
district  you  are  from. 

(The  following  witnesses  responded  to  their  names  and  stepped 
forward:) 

Twelfth  district,  D.  K.  Davis;  thirteenth  district,  Frank  Hettle; 
fourteenth  district,  Joseph  J.  Walsh;  fifteenth  district,  David  J. 
Roderick;  sixteenth  district,  J.  J.  Stickler. 

(The  witnesses  were  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  all  of  you  men  hear  the  inquiries  that  I  made 
of  the  mine  inspectors  who  were  first  called  and  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Stickler.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  question  is  this,  if  you  are  each  of  you  willing 
to  send  in  by  to-morrow  week,  to  me,  a  statement  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  each  of  your  collieries  in  the  years  1917  and  1918;  also  a 
statement  of  your  estimate  of  the  coal  that  is  in  the  territory  over 
which  vou  have  supervision ;  also  the  acreage  of  the  coal  lancis,  and 
also  all  of  the  culm  banks  which  are  on  the  properties  under  your 
supervision  that  are  not  being  won.  If  you  are  willing  to  send  in 
these  statements  we  will  let  you  go  to-day,  and  not  examine  you  indi- 
vidually. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  any  inspector  is  not  willing  to  do  that,  he 
will  have  to  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  you  will  have  to  come  to  Washington.  Are 
you  each  of  you  willing  to  do  that? 

(Each  of  the  five  witnesses  last  above-named  responded  in  the 
affirmative.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  mine  inspector  of  the  twentieth  district  is  sick 
in  bed.  The  mine  inspectors  of  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
districts  are  not  here.  They  are  sick.  Is  the  inspector  of  the  elev- 
enth district  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Tom  Williams  is  sick. 

(The  following  witnesses  answered  to  their  names  and  stepped 
forward:  Eighteenth  district,  E.  G.  Evans;  nineteenth  district,  M. 
J.  Brennan;  twenty-first  district,  A.  B.  Lamb;  twenty-fourth  dis- 
trict, P.  J.  Friel;  twentv-fifth  district,  Charles  J.  Price.) 

(The  witnesses  last  above  named  were  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Brennan,  you  have  heard  these  inquiries  that  I 
have  put  to  the  first  group  of  inspectors.  How  many  or  you  gentle- 
men have  heard  the  inquiries  I  made  of  the  other  mine  inspectors  as 
to  what  we  want?    Did  you  hear  what  was  said? 

A  Witness.  I  did  not  hear  them  all,  no. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  question  is  this:  Any  mine  inspector  who  is 
willing  now  to  send  us  a  report  of  the  production  of  each  of  his  col- 
lieries for  the  years  1917  and  1918.  the  total  production  in  his  terri- 
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tory  for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  and  his  estimate  of  the  unmined 
coal,  or  the  coal  in  the  ground,  and  the  cuhn  banks  that  are  not  being 
won,  so  as  to  have  that  statement  in  my  hands  by  next  Saturday 
week  (February  1, 1918)  will  be  excused  for  to-day,  and  we  will  let 
him  prepare  that  statement  and  send  it  to  me.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  do  that  may  retire  to  the  other  room  now.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  myself,  I  will  give  you  all 
the  information  I  can  ^ve  you. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Lamb.  So  far  as  the  acreage  and  so  far  as  the  amount  of  coal 
in  my  district  remaining  are  concerned,  I  think  that  is  an  engineer's 
job,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  give  it  to  you  if  I  tried. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  can  say  that  in  your  report. 

Mr.  Lamb.  All  right.  Any  information  I  can  give  you,  I  will 
give  you. 

Mr.  Price.  There  is  another  thing.  The  law  requires  that  that 
information  should  not  be  given  to  the  inspector  until  the  1st  of 
February.  That  information  for  1918  has  not  been  placed  in  our 
hands,  as  yet,  as  mine  inspectors. 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  Can  you  not  get  that? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  all  you  can  do.  The  law  says  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  February  it  must  be  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  very  near  the  1st  of  February. 

Mr.  Roads.  Is  it  your  duty  or  custom  to  estimate  unmined  coal  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  are  asking  them,  for  the  Federal  Government, 
to  furnish  this. 

Mr.  Roads.  I  am  asking  them  whether  they  are  accustomed  to  doing 
that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  I  am  willing  to  give  those  reports, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  1917  and  1918,  but  so  far  as  making  an 
estimate  of  tonnaffe  in  the  district  and  the  tonnage  unmined,  I  would 
be  only  making  a  bluff  if  I  did  that,  and  I  do  not  think  you  want  any 
bluffs  here. 


Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bluff 

Mr.  Brennan.  Now,  get  mto  your  mind's  eye,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Newcastle,  to  the  top  of  Sharp  Mountain  here,  and  fig- 
ure out  what  you  could  do  if  you  were  in  the  mines  from  11  years  of 
age,  and  had  never  an  opportunity  to  become  a  mining  engineer ;  how 
do  you  expect  that  information? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  am  not  a  mining  engineer,  and  nobody  kicks 
about  it. 

Mr.  Brennan.  That  is  a  pretty  large  question. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Give  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  Iniow  the  vems  and  the  thickness  of  them. 

Mr.  Brennan.  For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  go  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  do  not  want  to  go  away  now. 

Mr.  Brennan.  No  ;  I  want  to  go  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Will  you  try  to  get  in  touch  with  the  inspectors  of 
the  4th,  22d,  23d,  and  11th  districts;  or  is  there  anybody  else  who 
tan  get  in  touch  with  them  9 
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Mr.  Brenkak.  You  can  make  a  note  of  that,  and  hand  it  to  me. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  you  do*  not  want  to  prepare  a  report,  we  can  put 
you  on  the  stand  some  time. 

Mr.  Brennan.  No  ;  I  would  only  be  making  a  bluff  at  it.  Maybe 
others  want  to  go  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes ;  if  any  of  the  other  inspectors  want  to  go  on 
the  stand,  they  can  do  it. 

(The  reports  of  mine  inspectors  furnished  to  the  committee  as 
above  required  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

COMMONWEALTH   OF  PENNSYLVANIA — ^FIBST  ANTHBACITE  INSPECTION    DimUCT. 


Total  production  from  each  colliery  during  years  1917  and  1918  and  total 

production  for  1917  and  1918. 

ProductloH  1918:  Tom. 

Clinton  Falls  Coal  Co ^ 1,84* 

Mount  Jessup  Coal  Co 317,904 

Grove  Hill  Coal  Co 33,38» 

Connell  Anthracite  Coal  Co 283,96^ 

Bright  Coal  Co 20,100 

Scranton  Coal  Co 300.208 

Stillwater  Coal  Co 1,000 

Royal  Sock  Co 150 

Temple  Coal  Co 822,690 

Racket  Brook  Coal  Co 149, 116 

Carbondale  Coal  Co 17,134 

Cambrian  Coal  Co 7,775 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Co , 509,348 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co 509,647 

Elk-Brook  Coal  Co 16,510 

Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Co 178, 790 

Total  tonnage 2,995,100 

No  culm  banks  In  district  not  being  won. 

Report  of  the  first  anthracite  district  for  1917 — Benjamin  Maxey,  inspector^ 

Forest  Oity. 


Rail 
shipped. 

Used  at 
mines. 

Sold 
retail. 

Total 
produc- 
tion. 

Days 
worked. 

Total 
employ- 
ees. 

Railroad  to  miMk 

Delaware  &  Hudson 
Co: 

Clinton 

Clinton  Washeiy. 

458,202 
141,475 

23,691 
2.245 

4,026 

485,010 
143,720 

200 

227 

}        702 

D.^H. 

809,677 

.     25,036  1    4,026 

620,699 

702 

Hllliride  C.  &  I.  Co., 
Forest  City. 

523,778 

46,682 

12,133 

582,503 

299 

1,022 

Erie. 

Scranton  Coal  Co.: 

Ontario 

Ontario  Washery. 

208,416 
05,211 

53,860 
0,182 

3,373 
742 

265,658 
105,135 

253 
274 

754 
48 

N.  Y.,  0.  A  W. 

N.  y.,  0.  4  w. 

^ 

303,627 

63,051 

4,115 

370,703 

802 

Mount    Jessup   Coal 
Co.  (Ltd.),  Mount 
Jessup. 

332,314 

12,455 

6,468 

351,237 

203 

920 

D..L.&W.,N.Y., 
6.  A  W..  Brier 
andD.  &H. 

Lackawanna  Coal  Co., 

Lackawaniuu 
Connell  Anthracite 

Manufacturing  Co., 

Connell. 
Northern  Anthracite 

Coal  Co.,  Murray. 

265,788 
289,342 

177,722 

47,375 
43,200 

4,800 

25,230 
5,118 

3,150 

338,303 
337,660 

185,672 

304 
285 

262 

Mi 

504 

825 

D.,  L.  A  W.  •!«» 

and  Erie. 
L.V. 

L.V.       . 

• 
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Report  of  the  first  anthracite  district  for  1917,  etc. — Oontinued. 


RaU 

shipped. 

Used  at 
mines. 

Sold 
retail. 

Total 

prodoc- 

tion. 

Days 
worked. 

Total 

«npl07- 

ees. 

Railroad  to  mines 

UooAc  Moantain  Coal 
Co.,  Moosic  Moun- 
tain. 

Racket  Brook  Coal 
Co.,  Racket  Brook. 

Northwest  Coal  Co., 
Northwest. 

Carbondale  Coal  Min- 
ing Co^  Bolands. 

Clinton  Falls  Coal  Co., 
CttQtoo  Falls. 

Tip  Top  Coal  Co.,  Tip 
Top. 

P«nn  Central  Coal 
Co.,  Penn  Central. 

Bright  Coal  Co., 
Brfcht. 

Elk  Brook  Coal  Co., 
Ridunoodale. 

134,860 

107,886 
05,534 
14,520 
17,000 
13,750 

0,847 
10,053 

0,431 

17,886 

604 
0,538 
3,650 

810 

1,440 

1,400 

50 

400 

3.814 

5,610 
803 

4,210 
328 
630 
116 
140 
100 

146,570 

114,100 
105,864 
22,380 
10,038 
15,838 
11,363 
10,252 
0,031 

310 

208 
296 
285 
367 
380 
353 
251 
302 

204 

205 
175 
61 
31 
36 
20 
41 
70 

D.,  L.  ib  W. 

D.  A  H. 

Erie  and  O.  A  W. 

D.&H. 

N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 

N.Y.,  O.&W. 

Lehigh  VaUey. 

N.Y.,  O.&W. 

N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 

Grand  total  .... 

2,886,038       270,367 

76,008 

3,251,413 

6,061 

SECOND  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

Production  of  coal  from  each  colliery  during  years  1917-1918, 


Dataware  and  Hadson  Co.: 

Coal  Brook  colliery 

Powderly  colliery 

Jerm  yn  ooUiery 

Gravity  Slope  colliery 

FsD  Brook  Coal  C^.:  Fall  Brook  colliery 

Falls  Coal  Co.:  Falls  colliwv 

West  Mountain  Coal  Co.:  West  Mountain  colliery 

Archbald  Coal  Co.:  Tappans  colliery 

RQlside  Coal  de  Iron  Co.;  Erie  collie^ 

Scran  too  Coal  Co.: 

Raymond  colliery 

Riverside  orfMery 

Tfinpte  Coal  Co.:  Sterrick  Creek  colliery 

Hombert  Coal  Co.:  Sunnvside  colliery 

United  Collieries  Co.:  Nos.  1  and  2  collieries 


Total  production 

Total  tonnage  won  from  culm  banks. 


1018 


Ton*. 
842,321 
467,043 
482,631 
456,425 

15,203 


} 


16,275 

112,416 

73,788 

340,171  I 

423,816 
57,500 


3,207,577 
308,240 


r 


Toru. 
767,045 
453,188 
467, 114 
570,814 

13,200 
60,00 

11,050 
116,158 

74,873 

354,206 

368,758 
57,520 
M,000 

3,364,034 
367,820 


3,515,826 


3,632,754 


1  Production  estimated. 


COMMONWEALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,     SECOND    ANTHRACITE    INSPECTION    DISTRICT. 

Estimate  of  unmined  coal  in  the  second  anthracite  district. 

The  second  anthracite  district  comprises  the  territory  lying  between  Blk 
Oreek  on  the  northeastern  end  and  the  town  of  Jessup  on  the  northwestern  end, 
Ladtawanna  County,  Pa. 

The  area  of  the  coal  bearing  strata  included  in  the  second  anthracite  district 
i8  15  square  miles,  having  an  average  of  12  feet  in  thickness  of  coal  seam. 

Fifteen  square  miles  equals  9,600  acres  (640  acres  in  1  square  mile).  Allow- 
ing 1,750  tons  per  foot-acre  when  the  seam  Is  1  foot  in  thickness,  the  number 
of  tons  in  1  acre  when  the  seam  is  12  feet  in  thickness  will  be  1,750  by  12  or 
21,000  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  will  be  9,600  by  21,000  or  201,600,000  tons. 
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In  my  opinion  55  per  cent  of  the  coal  Is  mined,  which  r^resents  110380,000 
tons,  leaving  remaining  in  ground  45  per  cent  or  90,720,000  tons. 
There  are  no  culm  banks  In  the  district  not  being  won. 

Thibd  Anthbaoite  Inspection  District, 

Scranton,  Pa,,  January  29, 1919, 

Mr.  Wm.  Wilhklm,  PottaviUe,  Pa. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  response  to  your  request  made  at  Pottsyllle,  you  will  find  below 
a  report  of  production  at  each  of  the  collieries  In  this  district  for  the  years 
1917  and  1918  : 


Colliery. 


Eddy  Creek 

DicR«on  &  Von  Storch. 

Legltts  Creek 

Marvine 

Eddy  Creek  washery . . 
Von  Storch  washery. . . 
Legitts  Creek  washery. 

Marvine  washery 

Diamond 

Cayuga 

Diamond  washery 

Cajruga  washery 

Bull's  Head 

West  Ridge 


Total. 


Company. 


Hudson  Coal  Co. 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

do 

....do 

do 

Mid-City  Coal  Co 

Scran  ton  Coal  Co 


1917 


Tom. 

712,087 

360,740 

153,298 

410,320 

43,166 
170,223 

99,090 
333,441 
607,532 
251,274 

18,260 
250,271 

97,517 

18,119 


3,525,338 


1918 


Tom, 

695,578- 

381,  ir 

173,113 
426,617 
122,m 

55,160 

99,735 

450, 7S 

273, 7W 

159,252 

83,266 
17.945 


3,307,7» 


I  estimate  there  are  235,008,000  tons  of  unmlned  coal  in  the  district  and  all 
culm  banks  being  won. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  M.  EStans, 
Inspector  Third  District. 


FouBTH  Anthracite  Inspection  District, 

Scranton,  Pa,,  January  SO,  1919, 
Mr.  William  Wilhelm,  Attorney, 

Pottaville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  coal  production  for  1017  is  as  follows : 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Itailroad  Co. :  Tons. 

Manville  Colliery 63. 042 

Brlsbln   Colliery 212, 617 

Hdye  Park  Colliery 361,687 

Brisbln  W'ashery  Colliery 211,067 

Hyde  Park  Washery  Colliery 168, 219 

1, 017, 632 

Scranton  Coal  Co.: 

Pine  Brook  Colliery 418.181 

Capouse    Colliery 138,383 

Mount  Pleasant  Colliery 150,718 

707.282 

Prlce-Pancoast  Coal  Co.:  Pancoast  Collierj- 425,211 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.:  Pennsylvania  Colliery,  No.  5 271, 36^ 

People's  Coal  Co.:  Oxford  Colliery 206,047 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co. :  Green  Ridge  Colliery 63. 337 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. :  Manville  Colliery 63, 163 

Scranton  Electric  Co.:  Economy  Washery 46,7^ 

Total 2. 801, 130 

Estimate  production  for  1918  is  2,281,578  tons.    Accurate  figures  are  not  yet 
available. 

Estimate  of  unmlned  coal  In  my  district  is  93,000,000  tons. 
Then*  are  no  dumi)S  whose  coal  Is  not  being  won. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jenkin  T.  Heese. 
Mine  [nsjK'ctor.  Fourth  District. 
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Fifth  Anthracite  District. 

[8.  J.  Phillips,  Inspector.] 

Tonnage  of  each  coUiery  for  1917  and  1918. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.  Tons.  • 

Bellevue  colliery 605, 776 

Dodge  colliery 386. 772 

Continental  colliery . 212, 121 

Archbald  colliery 309, 442 

National  colliery 347. 492 

Sloan  colliery 479, 020 

Hampton  washery 882, 388 

2,662,956 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Greenwood  colliery 422, 589 

Greenwood  washery 104, 089 

526, 628 

Scranton  Anthracite  Coal  Co. :  Oak  Hill  colliery 126, 889 

Soath  Side  Coal  Co. :  South  side  washery 40. 212 

Carlton  Coal  Co.:  Carleton  colliery 32.594 

Meadow  Hill  Coal  Co.:  Meadow  Hill  washery 31,260 

Spruks  Coal  Co.:  Spruks  colliery 23,695 

Grand  total  for  1917 8, 444, 244 

EiStlmate  production^  for  my  district  for  1918  is  3.586,370  tons.  Accurate  figures 
are  not  yet  available  for  1918. 

Estimate  of  unmlned  coal  in  my  district  is  94,080,000  tons. 

There  are  no  culm  banks  whose  coal  is  not  being  won  in  my  district. 

Sixth  Anthracite  District. 
[D.  T.  Williams,  Inspector.] 

Tonnage  of  each  colliery  for  1917  and  1918. 

Tons. 

D^aware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. :  Storrs  colliery 938, 505 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co-: 

No.   1   colliery 841,309 

Underwood   colliery 411, 457 

1, 252. 766 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.:  Olyphant  colliery 826,669 

Scranton  Coal  Co.: 

Johnson   colliery 277, 018 

Richmond  No.  3  colliery 92, 123 

369, 141 

Nay-Aug  Coal  Co. :  Nay- Aug  colliery 87, 117 

Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co. :  Carney  &  Brown  colliery 38, 297 

Spencer  Coal  Co.:  Spencer  colliery 24,212 

Qalnn  Coal  Co. :  No.  6  colliery 6. 743 

Total  tonnage  for  1917 3,548,450 

Estimate  production  for  my  district  for  1918  is  3,655.069  tons.  Accurate 
figures  are  not  yet  available  for  1918. 

Estimate  of  unmlned  coal  in  my  district  is  201,600,000  tons. 

There  are  two  culm  banks  in  my  district  that  are  not  being  won — one  at  the 
Johnson  colliery,  with  an  estimate  of  400,000  tons,  and  one  at  the  Richmond 
colliery,  with  an  estimate  of  25,000  tons,  both  being  the  property  of  the  Scran- 
ton Coal  Co. 
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Seventh  Anthracite  District 

Report  for  the  years  1917  and  1918. 
{ Aagustus  McDade,  inspeotor.] 


Operator  and  colliery. 


Shipped. 


Year  1917. 


Delaware.   Lackawanna   &   Western  { 

R.  R.  Co.:  I  Tom. 

Taylor t  484,  «20 

^e i  452,170 

Hallstead '  173,903 

Holden I  85,288 


Used  at 
mines. 


Total 1,195,981 


Fcnnsylvania  Coal  Co.: 

Old  Forge 

Central 


Total. 


Jomjni&Co.:  Jermyn 

Hudscai  Coal  Co.:  Langclifle 

Hillside  Coal  <Sc  Iron  Co.:  Consolidated. 

Moosic  Coal  Co.:  Moosic 

Scranton-Taylor  Coal  Co.:  Washery... 


Total. 


621,171 
307,304 


928,475 


359,409 
208,352 

93,868 
314 

21,256 


YwT  mn. 

Delaware,   Lackawanna   &   Western 
R.  R.  Co.: 

Taylor 

Pyne 

Hallstead 

Taylor  washery 


Total. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.: 

Old  Forge 

Central 


Total. 


Jermyn  &  Co.:  Jermyn 

Hudson  Coal  Co.:  LangcUiTe 

Hillside  Coal  <b  Iron  Co.:  Consolidated. 

Chamberlain  Coal  Co.:  Moosic 

Scranton-Taylor  Coal  Co.:  Washery. . . 


2,807,655 


564,970 

462,034 

176,333 

5,147 


1,206,304 


566,390 
285,282 


851,652 


318,390 
164,427 

89,584 
2,000 

52,000 


Grand  total. 


2, 68*,  357 


Sold  at 
retail. 


Total 
produc- 
tion. 


Railroad  to  mine. 


Ton*.  Tons. 

17,803  I  11,330 

19,939  2,471 

2,864  i  2,115 

3,989  888 


44,595 


16,804 


30,482 
16.878 


47,380 


41,990 
11,359 

9,009 
720 

2,650 


157,283 


34,361 

33,670 

9,585 

155 


77,671 


32,351 
18,717 


51,068 


45,020 
5,ri05 
8,538 
1,000 


64 
5,020 


5,084 


19,266 

3,313 

10,359 


54,816 


18,614 

2,279 

.  1,785 


17,678 


8,427 


8,247 


22,753 

8,640 

10,302 


188,902  I   67,800 


Tom. 
513,753 
474,580 
178,882 

90,165 


D.,  L.  &  W. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1,257,880  ' 


651,717 
339,302 


980,919 


420,255 

225,024 

113,236 

1,034 

23,906 


3,019,754 


612,665 

497,983 

187,703 

3,302 


1,301,653 


59S,741 
312,406 


911,147 


386,163 

178,672 

108,424 

3,000 

52,000 


2,941,059 


Erie. 


Do. 


Da 
Del.  A.  Hud. 
Erie.  • 

Da 
D.,  L.  &  W. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


Erie. 
Do. 


Do. 
Del.  &  Hud. 
Erie. 

Do. 
D.  L.  &  W. 


The  tonnage  for  1918  is  estimated:  accurate  figures  are  not  available  at  present. 

SUMM.\RY. 


Coal  produced  during  1917: 

New  mined 

Washery 

Total  production  for  1917 ;.: ^ 

Percentage  of  new  mined  coal  for  1917 99.21 

Percentage  of  washery  coal  for  1917 ; .79 

100.00 
Coal  produced  during  1918: 

New  mined 

Washery 

Total  production  for  1918 


Shipped 

to 
market. 


Ton». 
2,786.399 

21,2.'i6 
2.807,655 


2,629,210 
55,147 


2,684,357 


Used  at 
^ines. 


Ton*. 
154,633 
2,650 
157,283 


188,747 
155 


188,902 


Sold  to 

em- 
ployee^ 


TOM^ 

54.816 


54,816 


67,800 


67,800 


Total 

produ^ 

tion. 


Toiu. 
2,995,848 

3,01ft,7M 


2,885,761 


2,94l,0M 
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Report  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 — Continued. 

SUBCMABY— Conttnoed. 


Peroentase  of  new  mined  coal  for  1918 98.12 

Peroeiitaie  of  washery  coaHor  1018 1.88 

100.00 
Total  production  for  1017  and  1918: 

New  mined 

Washery 

Total  prodOcUon  for  1917  and  1018 

Fefoentage  of  new  mined  coal  for  1017  and  1018 06.66 

PHtentiftge  of  washery  coal  for  1017  and  1018 1.84 

100.00 


Shipped 
market. 


Tofu. 
5,415,700 
76,403 


5,403,012 


Used  at 
mines. 


Tom. 
313,380 
2.805 


346,185 


Sold  to 

em- 
ployees. 


Ton*. 
122,616 


122,616 


Total 

prodoo* 

tfon. 


TWM. 

5,881,605 
70,208 


5,060,813 


Culm  banks  not  being  operated :  Katy  Did  bank,  located  at  Moosic ;  Langcliffe 
bank,  at  Acova ;  Hallstead  bank,  at  Duryea. 
BgUmate  of  nnmined  coal,  75,270,000  tons. 


Eighth  Anthracite  Inspbction  District, 

Robert  Johnson,  Inspector, 
Pittaton,  Pa.,  January  SO,  1919, 

BIr.  WlLHBLlC, 

AUorn^,  PotiavUle,  Fa. 

Mr  Dkab  Mb.  Wilhslm  :  The  following  Information  is,  I  belieTe,  what  you  re- 
quire as  per  your  question  of  the  24th  of  January  at  PottwiUe,  Pa. : 


Colliery. 


No.14 

No.6 

Kweu 

No.9 

Bunum.. 
Butler.... 

Laflin 

Hckaway. 


Total  production. 


Owner  or  lessee. 


PeonsylfMDia  Goal  Oo. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

HilMde  Coal  A  Iron  Co. 

Hudson  Coal  Co 

QoinnCoalCo 


Railroad. 


£n0. 


.do, 
.do. 

■t. 


.do 

D.&H 

Lehigh  VaUey. 


Production. 


1017 


868,861 
715,003 
715,280 


180,367 
0,646 


4,402,840 


1018 


821,881 
720,012 
701,400 
888,225 

^^ 

271,271 
15,585 


4,404,780 


In  my  district  there  are  two  culm  banks  that  are  not  being  won,  vis.,  No.  14 
eoUieiy  aad  Bamum  colliery.    No.  14  colliery  has  Just  completed  the  erection  et 
a  washery  lo  win  this  bank,  and  Bamum  bank  is  on  fix%  and  can  not  be  won. 
96067--1&— y OL  8 U 
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Ninth  Anthbacite  Inspection  Distbict, 

Edwin  C.  Curtis,  Impector, 
Wut  PitUton,  Pa.,  Jannmry  SI,  1919. 
Mr.  William  Wilhelm,  Esq., 

Attorney  at  law,  PotttvUle,  Pa, 
Deab  Sib:  In  answer  to  list  of  questions  asked  at  Pottsvllle  on  January  24, 
1919,  I  herewith  submit  report  as  follows : 


CoUlery. 


BroadWflU 

WilUamA 

Seneca 

Stevens 

Exeter * 

Westmoreland 

Maltby 

Forty  Fort 

HarryE 

Mount  Lookout 

Pettebone 

Kingston  No.  4 

Troy 

White  Coal  Co 

Total 


ProduotioiL 


37,106 
297,347 
341,063 
101, 6K3 
354,070 
346,330 
304,601 
243,918 
341,875 
211,841 
399.581 
436,847 

37,783 

(«) 


3,333,973 


40.JQ2 
234,344 
315,  m 
106,387 

366,401 
347,469 
Stf,M> 


670, 6M 


i  301,5a 

372.  m 

34,  Sid 

4,M} 


3,040, 6«> 


^  Heidelberg.    <  White  Coal  Co.  tonnage,  Included  with  Seneca  production  In  1017. 
Total  tonnage  for  1017  and  1018,  6,363,682  tons. 

All  the  culm  banks  in  the  ninth  anthracite  district  were  working  In  1917  and 
1918.  Amount  of  coal  that  has  been  mined  from  this  district  approximately 
116,000,000  tons. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Edwin  C.  Cubtis, 
Inspector  Ninth  Anthracite  District. 


Tenth  Anthbacite  Inspection  District, 

John  B.  Corgan,  Inspector, 
WUkcS'Barre,  Pa.,  January  SI,  1919. 
Mr.  William  Wilhelm, 

Attorney  at  Law,  PottsviUe,  Pa. 

Dear  Sib:  You  will  herewith  find  Information  required  by  question  submitted 
by  you  at  the  senatorial  Investigation  in  PottsviUe : 


Central  Coal  C(K,  Wyoming  oolnery 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Mineral  Spring  colliery. 

Henry  c<^ery 

East  Boston  Coal  Co..  East  Boston  colliery 

Traders  Coal  Co^  Ridgewood  colliery 

RaubCoalCo.,  Louise  colliery 

Haddock  Mining  Co.,  Black  Diamond  oolUery. . 

Conlon  Coal  Co.,  CoDlon  colliery 

Wilkes- Barre  Colliery  Co.,  Madeira  oolUery 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Laflin  ocWery 

Delaware  oolUery 

Pine  Ridge  colliery 

Baltimore  No.  5  ooUiery 

D.  L.  &  W.Coal  Co.,  Pettebone  colliery 

Healey  Coal  Co.,  Miners  Mills  colliery 


Total  tonnage. 


Production. 


1017 


58,663 
227, 0B6 


101,fiQ2 
104,614 
143,000 
201,768 
06,013 
166,757 
138,000 
200,280 
423,877 
631,200 


51,864 


2,850,504 


1018 


67,  M 
276,254 
460>3 
10S,0O 
120,M4 
U4> 
188,187 

74,2M 
160,106 


062,418 


410,487 
0,7S6 


3,007,896 
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Report  of  the  eleventh  anthrctcite  district  for  1918,  T.  J,  Williams,  inspector, 

WilkeS'Barre,  Pa. 


Total 
shipments. 

Used  at 
mines. 

Sold 
retail. 

Total  pro- 
duction. 

Banks 

not  being 

won. 

Railroad  to  mines. 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.': 
HolVsnback  No.  2  Col- 
liery. 
South  WOJces-Barre  No. 
6. 

205,821 

329,830 

422,583 
144,834 

31,707 

41, 101 

48.328 
10,336 

71,226 

115,426 

38,843 
1,615 

308,754 

486,357 

509,754 
156,785 

None.... 

One 

None.... 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
Do. 
Do. 

Empire  Washery 

Do. 

Total 

1,103,068 

131,472 

227,110 

1,461,650 

Lehkh  Valley  Coal  Co.: 

Donance  Colliery 

Prospect  Colliery 

502,175 
371,793 

67,423 
41,652 

59,495 
946 

629,093 
414,391 

Lehigh  VaUey  R.  R. 
Do. 

Total 

873,968 

109,075 

60.441 

1,043,484 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.: 

Baltimoce  No.  5CoUiery. 

Baltimore  Wasbery 

Total 

653,447 
15.872 

86,422 
999 

13,648 

753,517 
16,871 

Delaware  &  Hudson 
R.  R. 
Do. 

None.... 
...do 

669,319 

87,421 

13,648 

770,388 

Wilkes  -  Barre    Anthracite 
Coal  Co.:  Hillman  Vein 
CoOiery. 

154,396 

21,900 

2,857 

179,155 

Lehigh  Valley  R.R. 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co.: 

Red  Ash  No.  2  Cofliery.. 
Red  Ash  Washery 

106,892 
68.649 

15,000 

1,970 

123,868 
68,649 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Total 

175,541 

15,000 

1,970 

192,517 

Report  of  the  eleventh  anthracite  district  for  1917,  T.  J,  Williams,  Inspector, 

WUkeS'Barre,  Pa. 


Total 
shipments. 

Used  at 
mines. 

Sold 
retail. 

Total 
production. 

328.713 
563.670 

594,668 
177,391 

Days 
worked. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Railroads  to 
mines. 

L.AW.  B  Coal  Co.: 
HoUenback  No.  2... 
South  Wilkes-Barre 
Na5. 

Stanton  No.  7 

Empire  Washery... 

227,420 
396,047 

508,904 
167,632 

32,798 
40,424 

42,248 
9,673 

68,495 
127,199 

43,516 
86 

285 
282 

284 
338 

623 
1,011 

1,185 
64 

C.R.R.ofN.J. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 

Total 

1.300,003 

125,143 

239,296 

1.664,442 

- 1    rKa 

UhichVaUeyCoalCa: 
Dorrance 

475,557 
349,837 
442,887 

63,553 
38,976 
47,158 

61,032 
3.293 
8,129 

600,142 
392,106 
498, 174 

280 
288 
(») 

754 
704 
706 

Lehigh  Valley. 

Prospect. ........... 

Henry r ,  r , 

Da 

^  ^'^^ ^.. ...... ...... 

1,268,281 

149,687 

72,454 

1,490,422  1 

2.164 

R«l  Ash  Coal  Co..  Red 
Ash  No.  2. 

188,455 

12,450 

2,062 

202,967 

124 

361 

C.R.R.ofN.J. 

Wilkes-Barre  Anthracite 
C.  Co.,  Hillman  Vein. 

174,730 

21.900 

5,522 

202,152 

292 

488 

I-ehigh  Valley. 

Total 

2,931.460 

300,180 

319,334 

3.559,983 

5,846 

>  Coal  prepared  at  Prospect. 
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Twelfth  Anthbacite  Inspection  District. 

[D.  T.  Davis,  inspector,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Jan.  30, 1919.] 
Production,  1918, 


Nameofoollieiy. 


Plymouth  No.  6 

Woodward. 

Nottingham 

LanceNo.  11 

Kingston,  No.  2 — 

Oaylord 

Plymouth  Red  Ash 
Plymouth  Washeiyr 
Shawnee  Coal  Co. . . 

Total 


Shipped 
by  rail. 


989,151 
965,572 

456,208 

253,949 
390,025 

136,233 

16,927 

65,168 

3,533 


3,366,766 


Local 
sales. 

Steam 
and  heat. 

1 

18,615 

125,000 

10,679 

47,706 

38,382 

58,952 

6,583 
19,000 

47,429 
67,407 

18,000 
145 

9,067 
98 
60 

425 

111,829 

355,719 

Total  pro- 
duction. 


1,132,766 
1,023,907 

643,542 

307,961 
476,432 

163,300 

17,170 

65,228 

3,958 


3,834,314 


Culm  banks 

not  being 

won. 


None 
None 

None 

1 

None 

1 

None 
None 
None 


Railroad. 


Delaware  A  Bad- 
son. 
Delaware,   Lecka- 
wanna  A  West- 
ern. 
Central  RaUrosdof 
New  Jersey. 
Do. 
Delaware  it  Hod- 
son. 
Do. 
Lackawanna. 

Do. 
By  wagon. 
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Tonnage  by  collieries  for  the  pears  1917  and  1918. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Weitem  R.  R.  Co.,  coal-mining  depart- 
ment: 

Tniesdale  colliery 

Loomis  colliery 

Avondale  colUery 

Avondale  washery 

Lehigh  &  Wilke»*Barre  Coal  Co.: 

Maxwell  No.  20  colliery 

Sugar  Notch  No.  9  oolUery 

Buttonwood  No.  22  colliery 

Parrish  washery 

Lehigh  Valley  CoalCo.: 

Franklin  coUiory 

Warrior  Run  colliery 

Plttstoo  Coal  Mining  Co.:  Hadleig^  coUiery 

Oeorge  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.:  Chaunoey  oolUery 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co.  West  Nanticoke  colliery 


Total  production 
for  year  1017. 


1,252.050 
616.030 
135,000 
148.500 

S41.140 

357,230 

168,606 

01,137 

483,771 
140.242 
160.066 
12S,340 
07,518 


4,125.382 


Total  production 
fbr  year  1018. 


1,27S.M 
604,481 
157.154 
168.  QS8 

416.4n 
30,981 

aS6,77S 


508.300 
154.001 
142.101 
106.  SS3 
60.100 


4,101.971 


NAMES  OP  COLLIERIES  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANTHBACITE  DISTBIOT  AT  WHICH 
CULM  BANKS  HAVE  BEEN  WON  AND  ABE  BEINO  WON  ;  ALSO  THE  NAMES  OF  THI 
COLLIERIES  AT  WHICH  THE  BANKS  ARE  NOT  BEING  WON. 

• 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Ck>.,  coal  mining  department 
Truesdale  colliery :  This  is  a  new  colliery  and  the  culm  bank  will  not  be  any 
good  for  reclaiming.  Loomis  colliery:  New  colliery,  no  bank.  Avondale  col- 
liery :  Bank  Is  now  being  won. 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.:  Maxwell  No.  20  colliery,  bank  has  beeo 
won.  Sugar  Notch  No.  9  colliery,  bank  has  been  won.  Buttonwood  No.  22 
colliery,  bank  has  been  won. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. :  Franklin  colliery,  bank  has  been  won.  Warrior  Run 
colliery,  bank  is  now  being  won. 

Plttston  Coal  Mining  Co.:  Hadlelgh  colliery,  bank  is  now  being  won. 

George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Chauncey  colliery,  now  building  new  breaker  prepara- 
tory to  winning  bank. 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co. :  West  Nanticoke  colliery,  bank  has  been  won. 

Banks  won,  5 ;  banks  now  being  won,  8 ;  banks  not  being  won,  1 ;  banks  not 
reclalmable,  2 ;  total,  11. 

Estimated  acreage  underlaid  with  coal  in  the  thirteenth  anthracite  district. 

Estimated  with  coal 10.235 

Estimated  tons  of  coal  on  originally 623,796,250 

Estimated  tons  of  coal  mined  from  property 100,000,000 

Estimated  tons  of  coal  unmlned  on  property 523,  796, 250 

Estimated  tons  of  coal  that  can  yet  be  mined  from  property, 
623,796,250—30  per  cent,  plus  100,000,000—336,675,375  yet  to 
be  mined 336.675,375 


Fourteenth  Anthracite  Inspection  District. 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  January  29,  1919. 
Mr.  William  Wilhelm, 
Attorney  at  Law, 

Pottsrille,  Pa, 
Dear  Sir:   In  answer  to  a  question  dictatefl  by  you  at  the  senatorial  in- 
vestigation in  Pottsvllle  on  the  24tli  in.stant,  I  submit  herewith  tlie  following 
answer: 
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Coal  produced  during  the  years  1917  and  1918. 


1017 


1018 


Smmwhanm  CMUerto  Co.: 
JJo.5 


No.O. 

No.  7. 

Wishfry 

D.  L.  A  W.  R.  R.  Co.: 

AucfaiDCloss  ooUiery 

BUss  colliery 

West  End  Coal  Co.:  West  End  coIUery. 
Lehirii  A  WUkes-Barre  Coal  Co.: 

wanamle  ooUlery 


Waaherr.. 
1  Coal  Co. 


Aidtn  Coal  Co.:  Alden  colliery. 

E.  8.  Staokhoase  Coal  Co.:  Salem  colliery. 

East  Alden  Mining  Co.:  East  Alden  ooUiery. 


Total. 


Torn, 

4ao,101 

492,883 

470,104 

183,781 

375,030 
585,875 
845,704 

644,801 


343, 6R6 
01,300 
30,054 


4,313,006 


Tom. 

402,000 

485,530 

487,367 

300,000 

351,810 
543,064 
613,780 

610,387 

106,438 

335,404 

84,600 

18,600 


4,346,002 


Total  acreage  of  coal  lands  in  district,  10,870. 
Goal  remaining  unmined  in  district,  480,000,000  tons. 

Culm  banks  not  being  won,  in  the  district,  are  located  at  the  following 
eolUerles : 
Auchineloss  Collery,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
No.  6  colliery,  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co. 
Alden  colliery,  Alden  Coal  Co. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Joseph  J.  Walsh, 

Inspector. 

Fifteenth  Anthracite  Inspection  Distbiot. 

Hazlbton,  Pa.,  January  SOt  1919. 

WiLUAM   WiLHELM,   Esq., 

Attorney  at  Law,  PottsviUe,  Pa. 

Deab  Snt:  As  per  agreement  last  Saturday  I  send  you  the  production  of 
<X)al  in  this,  the  fifteenth  anthracite  district,  for  the  years  1917  and  1918. 


G.  B.  Markle  Co.: 

Jeddo,  No.  4  and  Ebervale 

Jeddo,  No.7 

Hisfaland,  No.  2 

Hicfaland,  No.  5 

Coxe  Bros.  A  Co.  (Inc.): 

Drifton 

Ecklej  and  Buck  Mountain 

Deringor 

Lehlrii  Valley  Coal  Co.: 

Hazleton,  No.  1 

Hasleton  shaft 

Pardee  Bros.  A  Co.  (Inc.).  L«ttlmer.. .. 
rpper  Lehigh  Ck>al  Co.,  Upper  Lehigh. 

J.  8.  WenU  A  Co.,  Hasle  Brook 

HarMj±  Brookwood  Coal  Co.,  Harldgh 

H.  8.  Kemmerer  A  Co.,  Sandy  Run 

East  Point  Coal  Co..  Pond  Creek 

WolfCoUicrieeCo.,Wolf. 

Total 


1  Tonnage  included  in  Drifton. 


Tont, 
606,175 
345,572 
288,483 
825,333 

370,533 
319,403 
347,457 

277,675 
351,471 
642,606 
299,390 
147,651 
114,013 
100,421 
1,904 
6,759 


1918 


4,546,843 


Tont. 
640,974 
370,229 
297,133 
337,929 

396,251 
391,731 
378,328 

314,072 
348,672 
638,980 
280,330 
110,593 

62,503 
17, 9n 

(>) 


4,684,688 


There  are  two  clum  banks  in  my  district  not  being  won  at  present.  One  at  old 
Buck  Mountain,  and  one  at  Ecldey,  both  on  the  property  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ck>. 
(Inc.).    I  can  not  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  unmined  coal  in  the  district  be- 
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cause  I  have  not  the  data  from  which  to  get  it.    The  production  for  the  year 
1917  is  correct,  but  there  might  be  a  slight  difference  in  the  figures  for  1918,  but 
I  think  that  they  are  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Trusting  this  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

David  J.  Rodbbigk,  /iMpeolor. 

SiXTEXNTH  AKTHBACITE  INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 

Coal  statement  far  the  years  1917  and  1918, 


Name  of  company  operating. 

Tons  of 

ooal 
shipped 

market. 

Tons 
used  at 
colliery 

for 
steam. 

Tons 
sold  to 

local 
trade. 

Tom, 
8,010 

8,152 
None. 
93,543 

7,883 
4,117 
2,425 

38,117 
3,285 

292 

500 

370 

Total 

produc* 

tions. 

Number 
of  days 
worked. 

Railroad  oompany 

Year  t918. 

Lehigh-WUkes-Barre  Co.: 

Audenried.  No.  4 

Tom, 
1 1560,250 

232, 6M 

80,574 

1531,494 

265,476 
314,040 
240,912 

1 133,492 
117,521 

32,848 

56,403 
15,790 

Ton*. 

66,903 
None. 
47,617 

26,923 
20,876 
45,000 

None. 
49,527 

6,240 

2,600 
200 

Ton*, 
628,767 

307,830 

80,574 

675,654 

300,282 
330,032 
207,  Z^ 

171,600 
170,333 

30,380 

50,563 
16,360 

208 

Honey  Brook,  No.  5 

Lehigh  Vallev: 

Sprine  Mountain 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
I.eh^  Valley. 

Spring  Brook 

Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co 

Do 

Coxe  Bros.  (Inc.): 

Beaver  Meadow 

206 
207 
305 

Do. 

Oneida 

Do. 

C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co.:  Beaver 

Brook. 
Harwood  Coal  Co 

L.  V.  A  C.  R.  R.  of 

N.J. 
Lehigh  VaDoy. 
L.  xTSc  C.  R.  R. 

Van  Winkle  EsfiEite 

303 
247 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co.:  Scotch 

Valley. 
Evans  Colliery  Co 

of  N.  J.,  and  P. 

A'R. 
Penraylvanla. 

iH^high  VaDey 
C.  R.  R.  of  N  J. 

T.  R.  Reese:  £>usky  Diamond... 

278 

2,602,244       312,482 

166,754 

3,031,730 

Year  1917, 
Lehigfa.Wllke9>Barre. 

667,701 

316,206 

84,524 

467,637 

298,800 
331,857 

47,210 
66,832 

5,836 
5,532 

720,887 

388,572 

84,524 

607,102 

320,565 
364,053 
300,748 

188,225 
202,010 

47,058 

40,393 
15,531 

202 

203 
203 
300 

206 
285 
206 

200 

302 

242 

204 
304 

C.R.R.orM.J. 

Leh£h  VaUev: 

nprlng  MountAin 

Ltfiigh  Valley. 

Do. 

Spnng  Brnnk 

Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co 

Coxe  Bros.  (Inc.): 

Beaver  Meadow 

59,933 

23,386 
28,612 

79,622 

7,379 
4.484 

Do. 
Do. 

Oneida. 

Do. 

C.  M.  Dodson  ic  Co.,  Beaver 

Brook. 
Harwood  Coal  Co 

262,790 

152,159 
147,501 

41,234 

42,020 
12,478 

36,000  1        1)958 
None.        36.066 

Lehl^  VaUey  * 
cTr.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Lehigh  VaUey. 

lTv.  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.,  and  P.  4: 
R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  VaUey. 
C.RTR.of  N.J. 

Van  Wickle  Estate.  Coleraine 
coUiery. 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Scotch 
Valley. 

Evaas  Colliery  Co 

T.  R.  Reese,  Dusky  Diamond. . . 

52,013 

5,640 

7,000 
008 

3,405 

184 

375 
2,445 

2,824,909 

327,234 

147,284 

3,209,517 

1 

1  Approximate. 


CULM  B.\NK  STATEMENT. 


There  are  13  culm  banks  not  being  won  in  the  sixteenth  anthracite  Inspec- 
tion district,  which  are  as  follows:  Coxe  Bros  &  Co.  (Inc.).  Oneida,  one  wiwh 
bank  north  of  breaker ;  Humbolt,  one  wash  bank  northwest  of  where  old  breaker 
stood.  Beaver  Meadow,  one  bank  east  of  No.  2  slope  and  one  east  and  south 
of  No.  2  slope.  Oneida,  two  banks,  one  west  of  breaker  and  one  north  of  old 
slope.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Spring  Mountain,  two  banks  at  No.  5  slope. 
Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Scotch  Valley,  one  culm  bank  north  of  breaker.  Dod- 
son  Coal  Co.,  Beaver  Brook,  one  wash  bank  north  of  breaker,  one  wash  bank 
west  of  breaker,  and  one  bank  (culm)  west  of  No.  5  slope..  Cranberry  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Cranberry,  one  culm  bank  west  of  breaker. 


/^ 
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SEVENTEBIfTH    ANTHBACITE   INSPECTION    DI8TIIICT. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  d  Navigation  Co, 

Coal   land   In   the  seventeenth   anthracite  district   all  under  de- 
velopment, acres . 6,  285. 6 

Commercial  tonnage  to  Jan.  1,  1919 85, 000. 000 

Estimated  coal  remaining  in  the  refuse  banks,  seventeenth  anthracite  district : 
3anks  working : 

No.   18  bank,  north   of  trolley  tracks  between  Lansford  and 

Coaldale 109, 407 

No.  24  bank,  south  of  No.  3  tunnel,  Coaldale 188,000 

No.  5  bank,  east  of  breaker  and  north  of  Central  R.  R.  of  New 

Jersey.  Nesquehoning 28,790 

No.  20  bank.  No.  9  breaker 1,384,402 

No.  26  bank,  east  of  No.  15  washery 384.018 

No.  22  bank,  west  of  No.  8  breaker 535, 200 

No.  8  bank,  west  of  breaker,  Nesquehoning  colliery 305, 319 

No.  11  bank,  south  of  trolley  track  north  of  No.  5  tunnel  mouth__  302, 619 
No.  1  bank.  Hauto  screen  building,  north  of  Central  R.  R.  of 

New  Jersey 410. 640 

No.  1  bank,  north  of  Central  R.  R,  of  New  Jersey,  Hauto 142, 101 

Total 3, 860,  556 

Banks  not  working: 

No.  10  bank,  south  of  trolley  station 173, 080 

No.  15  bank,  west  of  Summit  Hill 89, 496 

No.  16  bank,  south  of  Lansford . 4,365 

No.  4  bank,  east  of  breaker  between  tail  track  and  Central  R. 

R.,    Nesquehoning    18.404 

No.  27  bank,  northeast  of  No.  11  breaker 327. 508 

No.  19  bank,  west  of  No.  9  tunnel  mouth 43, 765 

No.  25  bank,  south  of  Centervllle 197, 295 

No.  6  bank,  east  of  breaker,  west  of  supply  plane,  Nesquehoning—  280, 839 

No.  23  bank,  east  of  No.  9  boiler  house ^ 43, 846 

No.  12  bank,  west  of  trolley  and  north  of  No.  5  tunnel  mouth.  _  626, 894 

No.  3  bank,  south  of  mule  stable.  Nesquehoning 36. 106 

No.  1  bank,  north  Central  R.  R.,  Hauto.  South  Bank 423, 500 

No.  2  bank.  South  of  Central  R.  R..  of  New  Jersey 69,  436 

No.  28  bank,  south  of  No.  11  breaker ^ 685, 274 

Bank  east  of  Summit  Hill 40.097 

Total 3,059,404 

Grand  total 6, 919, 960 

I.  M.  Davis, 

Mine  Inspector, 

Tonnage  report  of  seventeenth  district, 
[Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  operators.] 

1018. 


Collieries  and  county. 


Nesqnehoolnjr  Colliery,  Carbon 

Lantford  Coufery,  Carbon 

Coaktele  CoUlery,  Carbon  and  Schuylkill 

Qieenwood  Colliery,  Schuylkill 

Rahn  Colliery,  SdiuylkiU 

Total 

Hauto  washery.  Carbon 

Ashtoo  washery.  Carbon 

Washery  totaL 

Grand  total 


Shipped 
to  market. 


029,676 
855,921 
892,671 
422,082 
455,104 


8,556,454 


406,564 
291,845 


698,409 


Used  at 
ooUieries. 


42,779 
120,435 
52,335 
19,416 
29,199 


264,163 


Sold  to     !      Total 
local  trade,  production. 


9,895  982,350 

25,642  I  1,001,998 

21,249  '  966,255 

385  I  441,883 

753  485,066 


57,922        3,877,542 


25,  n2 
74,585 


585 
16,026 


432,861 
382,456 


100,297 


16,611 


815,317 


4,253,863    864,460 


74,533   4,692,859 


' 
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Tonnage  report  of  seventeenth  district — Gontinaed. 

1917. 


Neaqnehqning  Colliery,  Carbon. . 
Lansford,  coUlery,  Carbon . 


Coaldale  ooUiery,  6arbon  and  SdraylidU. 

Greenwood  ooUWy,  Schuylkill 

Rahn  colliery,  SohuylklU 


Total 

Hauto  washery,  Carbon. . 
Ashton  washery,  Carbon. 


Orand  total . 


906,740 
926,180 
881,461 
421,447 
613,097 


8,640,636 
313,819 
212,410 


4,175,770 


68,064 
137,408 
48,088 
36,247 
46,423 


380,267 

31,996 

6,627 


368,881 


7,' 
13,212 

8,026 
136 
276 


28,732 
1,793 
4,896 


34,919 


078,806 
1,076,891 
987,531 
457,821 
558,394 


4, 006,  sat 

347,606 
333.438 


4,679,6n 


Isaac  M.  Davis, 
Mine  Inspector, 


Eighteenth  Anthracite  Inspection  Distbict. 

Production,  1917  and  1918,  and  refuse  hanks. 

Production  for  the  year  1917 : 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  marlcet 3,227,733 

Number  of  tons  used  at  mines  for  steam  and  heat 436,119 

Number  of  tons  sold  to  local  trade  and  employees 50,715 

Total   production 3,714,  567 

Estimate  production  for  the  year  1918 : 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  market 3,306,024 

Number  of  tons  used  at  mines  for  steam  and  heat 430,460 

Number  of  tons  sold  to  local  trade  and  employees 48,702 

Total    production 3,786,186 


Refuse  banks : 

V.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.— 

Number  of  banks  working? 

Number  of  banks  not  working. 

Total    


10 

4 


14 


St  Claim  Coal  Co.,  number  of  banks  working 1 

Inclosed  sheets  will  give  you  the  number  of  other  banks  In  the  district,  and 
also  estimates  on  contents  of  each. 

E.  G.  E^'A5S. 


CULM   BANKS   OF  THE   HUDSON   COAL  CO.    IN    SCHUYLKILL   COUNTY. 

Thouron  tract,  on  Beechwood  branch  of  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  approximately  5,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  material  in  banks. 

Chamberlain  tract,  partly  In  city  of  Pottsvllle,  and  partly  In  Norwegian 
Township,  approximately  1,600,000  cubic  feet  of  material  in  seven  small  baakfl. 

Mlddleport  lands,  In  Rlythe  and  Schuylkill  Townships,  aipproxlmately 
3,300.000  cubic  feet  of  material  in  02  small  banks. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  d  yavigation  Co. 


(JiideT«lop«d 


Coal  land  in  the  eighteenth  anthnMdte  district. 
Alliance  Coal  Minmg  Co 


Total,  0,437.1  acres. 

^  No  estimate  as  to  the  amonnt  of  coal  contained  in  the  iMnks. 
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fjehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Go.  commercial  tomiage  In  the  eighteenth 

district: 

Tom. 

Bast  of  Tamaqua 15,000,000 

West  of  Tamaqua  from  1884  to  Jan.  1,  1919 2, 001, 000 

Total 17, 001, 000 

Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.  from  1884  to  January  1, 1919,  4,138,000  tons. 

Most  of  the  coal  land  of  the  Alliance  Coal  Mln\^g  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  was  purchased  In  1884.  The  I^hlgh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has 
purchased  other  land  since  that  time.  The  above  record  where  i^own  Is  only 
for  mining  since  1884. 

On  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.*s  property  there  are  old  mines  that  com- 
menced operating  about  1845,  and  were  abandoned  about  1875,  for  which  we 
have  no  record  of  the  coal  mined. 

On  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  lands  there  were  four  old  mines  that 
were  operated  from  1845  to  1875  and  for  which  we  have  no  record  of  coal  mined. 

Estimated  coal  remaining  in  the  refuse  banks  in  the  eighteenth  district — the 

Lehigh  Coal  d  "Navigation  Co, 
Banks  working:  Tons. 

No.  32  bank,  high  mines 9, 709 

bank,  high  mines 25,000 

Total . 34,709 

Banks  not  working,  none. 

Estimated  coal   remaining  in  the  refuse  Mnks  in  the  eighteenth  district — 

Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Torn. 

Banks  working,  banks  at  Kaska  William 582, 284 

Banks  not  working: 

Bast  of  New  Philadelphia— No.  49 20, 234 

South  of  New  Philadelphia— No.  50 9, 885 

West  of  New  Philadelphia — 

No.  51 4, 526 

No.  52 4, 854 

No.  53 16, 063 

No.  54 3. 910 

No.  55 10, 306 

No.  56 103, 468 

No.  57 196. 752 

Nos.  58,  59,  60,  and  61 25, 198 

Moss  Glenn — 

A 308 

B 953 

C 460 

D 130 

B J 1,622 

F 2,370 

399.929 

Grand  total : 982, 218 
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Nineteenth  Anthracite  Inspection  Distbict. 


Potts viiXE,  Pa.,  February,  1919. 


1917  production. 


Company.     • 


PhiladelDhU  de  RMdlng  Coal  dc  Iron  Co 

Lytle  Colliery 

PineHUlCo 

Washery , 

Buck  Run , 

OakHUlCo -^. 

White  4  Oo 

Ellsworth  Coal  Co 

Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co ^ 

Norwegian , 

Darkwater 

Butcher  Creek  Co 

Black  Heath  Co 

Sherman  Colliery 


Tons 
Shi 


(o 
market. 


996, 3M 

304,  m 

287, 1«7 

25,306 

204,252 

169,114 

61,443 

46,672 

49,262 

8,noo 

119,093 

5,557 

5,673 

5,163 


Tons 

sold  to 

local 

ti»de. 


Tons 
used  at 
colliery. 


12,107 
9,090 
1,952 


190,007 
54,350 
43,600 


982  < 
1,107 
166  ' 
83 


20 
1,320 

45 
434 
347 


30,600 

42,000 

6,000 

5,465 

1,825 

980 

27,000 

3,000 

594 

2 


Total 


l,200,5(te 

368,141 

ass,  919 

3S,3ffi 

235, 7M 

233,221 

69,009 

53,420 

51,087 

31,000 

140,813 

g.OO} 

6,701 

5,5U 


Very  truly,  yours, 


M.  J.  Bbennan,  Inspector. 


Twentieth  Anthracite  Inspection  District. 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  January  f 2,  1919. 
Mr.  William  Wilhelm, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sib  :  Father  is  lying  sick  in  bed,  and  is  very  sorr>^  that  he  can  not  o>me 
down  at  your  request.  After  reading  your  letter  very  carefully,  he  stated  that 
the  only  Information  that  he  could  correctly  give,  or  near  so,  is  the  tonnage  of 
coal  for  1917-18.  The  other  Information  he  never  inquired  Into,  as  he  really 
thought  It  was  not  his  duty. 

Total  tonnage,  1917 1 3, 474,078 

Total  tonnage,  1918 3.415,531 

He  had  also  made  arrangements  to  appear  at  court  In  New  York  some  day  this 
week,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  bed  for  quite  a  while.   To 
verify  this  statement  you  will  find  inclosed  a  note  from  Dr.  Wertman,  testifying 
to  the  same. 
With  kindest  wishes  and  success,  I  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edith  Fenton. 

Jnspevtor. 

Twenty-first  Anthracite  Inspection  District. 


[A.  B.  Lamb,  iDspector.] 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  January  30,  1919. 
Reports  of  culm  banks  being  worked  in  the  Twenty- first  Anthracite  District. 

Indian  Ridge  Colliery,  working  culm  bank. 
Shenandoah  City  Colliery,  working  culm  bank. 
Turkey  Run  Colliery,  banks  worked  out. 
Kohlnoor  Colliery,  banks  worked  out. 
West  Shenandoah  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
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Plank  Ridge  Washery.  working  culm  banks. 
Hammond  Olliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Kehley  Run  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Packer  No.  2  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Packer  No.  8  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Packer  No.  4  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Packer  No.  5  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
William  Penn  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Glrard  Mammoth  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Cambridge  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Black  Creek  No,  1  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Black  Creek  No.  2  Colliery,  working  culm  banks. 
Hudson  Washery,  working  culm  banks. 

No  undeveloped  coal  land,  no  forest,  and  little  tillable  land  in  the  twenty-first 
^strict. 


-^ —  ) 

1018. 

PhilMtolphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.... 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co 

Wecton 

Wm.  Penn. 

Kehley  Run 

Girara  Manunoth 

Cambridge 

Black  C^eek  No.  1 

Black  Creek  No.  2.. 

Hudson 

Total 

Total,  1916 , 

m7. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.: 

Indian  Eldct. , 

Plank  Ridge 

West  Shenandoah 

Kahtaioar 

Turkey  Run 

Shenandoah  CltT 

Hammond 

TataL 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.: 

Picker  No.2 

PadkarNe.S 

Packer  No.  4 , 

Packer  No.  6 

Total , 

Loeost  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Weeton 

Susquehanna  ColUeries  Co.,  Wm.  Penn. . ., 

ThnnuM  Colliery  Co..  Kehley  Run 

Hartoifh-Broolcwood  Coal  Co..  Bhtf k  Creek 

Oambndge  Coal  Co.,  Cambridge , 

fl.  H.  Smith  &  Co„  Hudson 

Girard  Mammoth  Coal  Co 

QfiBd  total , 


Ship- 
ments. 


1, 


Tom, 

M7,136 

824,002 

687,000 

200,687 

224,410 

84,710 

10,220 

282,421 

66,340 

47,807 


3,437,317 


3,336,403 


}• 


186,546 
138,835 
561,700 


100,873 
284,115 


1«355,110 


166^111 
106,401 
110,400 
412,464 


703,057 


621,533 


207,106 
250,853 
274,542 
41,306 
44,041 
107,795 


3,706,182 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tont, 

1,741,900 

001,102 

637,000 

320,652 

246,670 

115,484 

23,602 

242,508 

66,340 

50,000 


4,443,567 


3,016,705 


200,525 
140,045 
617,003 

11,508 

280»448 
370,332 


1,050,033 


178,858 
106,533 
178,803 
466,700 


020,885 


638,606 


336,325 
283,106 
283,031 
46,830 
47,485 
146,422 


4,851,014 
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TWENTT-SECOND  ANTHRACITE  INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 
[William  Reid,  Inspector.] 

Centralia,  Pa.,  February  10, 1919. 
Coal  production  for  the  years  1917  and  1918, 


P.  &  II.  C.  &  I.  Co.: 
Locust  Gap  — 
Locust  Spring.. 
Potts 


Bast 

Gilberton. 
»r... 


Drapei 


Continental  Washery 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co.:  I-«wrenoe — 

Midvailev  Coal  C^.:  Midvalley 

East  Bear  Ridges  Coal  Co.:  East  Bear  Ridge. 
W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.:  Glrard  Colliery . . . . 

Laurel  Coal  Mining  Co.:  Bickel  Colliery 

Locust  Dale  Coal  Co.:  L#ocust  Dale  Waslierj' 


1917 


TVhw. 
510,302 

68,802 
372,915 
272,414 
292,700 
249.780 


Boston  Run 136,770 

Locust  Spring  Washery 98,909 

Bancroft  washery 260,113 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Ck).:  , 

Centralia 594,371 

Sayro 476476 


505,296 
381,370 
245,944 
148,806 
300 


Grand  total 4,524,208 


191S 


T<m*. 

eoo,2oa 


386.  (X» 
272.500 
240,800 
224,000 
146,400 
30,SOO 
142,000 

558,576 
481,9I» 

74,13(> 
425,982 
334,712 
232.26ft 
122,  »9 

55,396 
175,647 


4,493.1» 


Twenty-third  Anthracite  Inspection  District. 
[Benjamin  I.  Evans,  Inspector.] 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  Feln^ary  11,  1919. 
William  Wilhelm,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith,  as  requested,  forward  you  the  production  of  coal  for 
1917  and  1918. 

1917 2, 803, 832 

1918 2. 787. 206 


Yours,  very  truly, 


B.  I.  BvAi?& 


Twenty-fourth  Anthracite  Inspection  District. 

[P.  J.  Prlel,  Inspector.] 


Shamokin,  Pa.,  February  11,  1919. 
Mr.  William  Wilhelm, 

Attorney  at  Law,  PottsvUle,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Inquiry  of  the  8th  inst.  received,  and  in  reply  send  yoa 
the  following : 
Tonnage  for  1917  was  2,988,693  tons ;  tonnage  for  1918  was  2,900.424  tons. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

P.  J.  Fboel,  Inspector. 
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Twenty-fifth  Anthhacite  Ixbpkction  District. 
[Charles  J.  Price.  Inspector.] 

Ltkkns,  Pa.,  January  29,  1919, 


Year  1917. 

Philtdelphia  &  Reading  C.  4: 1.  Co.: 

Lincoln  OoDienr 

Brookside  CoUferv 

Good  Spring  Colliery 

Valley  View  CoUiery 

Middle  Creek  Washery 

Raosch  Creek  Washery 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.: 

Williamstown  Colliery 

Short  Kountain  Colliery 

Short  Koontain  Washory 

WiUiamstown  Washery 

Lehi^  Valley  Coal  Co.: 

Bbckwood  Colliery 


Total. 


Year  1&18. 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.: 

Lincoln  CoUiety 

Btookside  Colliery 

Good  Spring  Colhery 

Valley  View  Colliery 

^fiddle  Creek  Washery 

Raosch  Creek  Washery 

Lincoln  Washery 

8.  C.  Co.: 

Short  Kountain  Colliery 

WUUamstown  Collieij 

Short  Mountain  Washery 

WilUamstown  Washery .r.. 

L,  V.  C.  Co.: 

Blaekwood  Colliery 


Total. 


Shipped 
market. 


Tons. 

379,733 
339,585 
264,080 


151,313 
137,845 

389,439 

256,506 

56,977 

29,220 

196,458 


2,098,159 


289,518 
306.281 
250,215 


164,073 

122,001 

50,479 

252,724 

344,244 

58,139 

16,968 

161,865 


1,907,512 


Used  at 
collieiles. 


Tom. 

106,365 

82,403 

114,904 


9,994 
20,644 

57,281 

60,883 

4,821 

73,222 

35,004 


574,021 


104,463 

82,063 

115,170 


9,455 
20,010 


78,500 

37,285 

2,537 

95,377 

31,340 


572,090 


Local 
trade. 


Ton*. 

8,466 

1,809 

9,925 

211 

23 


8,134 
19,048 


1,307 


48,912 


8,519 

5,927 

10,472 

112 

862 


20,466 
6,766 


1,368 


54,492 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tom. 

491,564 
423,797 
388,900 
211 
161,329 
158,490 

854,844 

345,439 

61,298 

102,442 

282,769 


2,721,092 


402,500 
394,271 
375,867 
112 
165,290 
142,101 
50,479 

351,600 

278,395 

60,676 

112,360 

194,373 


2,528,204 


TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  T.  ELLSWORTH  DAVIES— Sesumed. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Davies  ? 

Mr.  Davdes.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Whauin.  Did  you  ever  live  in  the  Schuylkill  re^on? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  sp^it  pretty  near  two  years  down  in  the  Mount 
Carmel  region ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  were  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  Davies.  Prospecting  and  developing  coal  properties. 

Mr.  Whalen.  For  whom? 

Mr.  Davies.  For  some  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia — Gen.  Bobert 
E.  Patterson,  of  the  Chesapeake  National  Bank;  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle;  Mr.  Miller,  president  of  the  old  Mialand 
Central ;  and  some  of  the  Garrets,  I  think,  were  interested. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  make  a  report  cm  it  f 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir ;  I  never  made  a  report  on  that,  but  I  had  de- 
velopment provings,  putting  down  shaits,  and  boring  holes,  and 
testing  and  proving  veins. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Wnen  was  that! 
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Mr.  Davtes.  That  was  back  in  1890  and  1891. 

Mr.  WhaijEN.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Davies.  Between  a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Were  you  employed,  Mr.  Davies,  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  the  value  of  coal  lands  or  the  condition  of  coal  lands  b 
Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  have  been  associating,  though,  with  parties  in 
this  county  in  connection  with  the  assessment  of  coal  lands,  have 
you  not! 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  met  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  within  the  last 
30  or  60  days;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Accidentally,  or  by  appointment? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  first  of  them  I  met  accidentally,  in  the  capitol 
at  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  said  something  about  having  learned  that  there 
was  a  strike  among  the  school-teachers.  Did  you  say  that  this 
morning? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  said  that  was  common  rumor,  that  I  had  heard  it; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where  did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  I  have  heard  it  so  many  times. 

Mr.  Whalen.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  seen  stories  in  some  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Whalen.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  whom  I  heard  it 
from  directly.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  I  could  not  put  my 
finger  down  on  it :  that  I  heard  it  as  a  rumor. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  investigate  to  find  out  whether  the  rumor 
was  correct? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  the  statement  made 
here  that  there  was  no  strike  among  the  school-teachers  in  S^LuyUdU 
County,  as  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  I  would,  if  it  came  from  proper  people  who 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about;  yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  lands  in  the  SchuylkiU  regicm  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  indude  in  that  anv  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.  in  Schuylkill  County! 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir,  I  include  it ;  I  think  I  included  in  that  all  the 
coal  mines  within  the  limits  of  Schuylkill  County,  whether  it  be- 
longed to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  did  not  include  in  that  the  Carbon  County 
lands  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigati(»it 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  mv  thought. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Itow  did  you  make  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  tfaat 
was  taken  out  and  the  quantity  that  is  still  in?    From  what  daitaf 

Mr.  Davies.  From  a  great  many  sources. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Or  let  me  withdraw  that  question.  I  will  withdraw 
it.    Did  you  t^ke  the  old  Greological  Survey? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  consulted  the  Geological  Survey.  I  got  the  data 
from  a  great  many  sources. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Where  did  you  get  the  data  as  to  the  number  of  veins 
in  any  particular  tract? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  got  them  in  some  cases  from  reports  made  on  prop- 
erties. 

Mr.  Whaian.  What  property? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  The  820  acres  that  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  bought  a 
few  years  ago  here,  the  portion  underlying  the  city  of  Pottsville,  the 
Chamberlain,  Navigation,  Ronaldson,  and  Thuron  tracts,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  learn  from  your  investigation  of  the  Cham- 
berlain that  an  estimate  had  been  made  by  an  engineer,  of  the  quan- 
tity in  that  tract,  and  that  when  it  came  to  be  developed  there  was 
hardly  anything  in  it? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No,  sir;  I  never  learned  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
did  see  reports  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Cochran,  Mr.  John  F.  Snyder,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Jones,  a  mining  inspector  from  Scranton,  and  numerous  other 
men,  as  to  the  tonnage  in  some  of  the  tracts. 

Mr.  Whalek.  In  the  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Da  vies.  Yes ;  I  think  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Navigation. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  find  the  quality  of  the  coal  from  the  re- 
ports? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes ;  regarding  each  vein. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Thev  differed,  of  course,  with  each  vein.  I  do  not  re- 
member just  the  details. 

Mr.  Whauen.  How  many  veins  are  in  that  tract? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  now. 

Mr.  Whauen.  How  many  are  in  any  of  the  tracts  now  owned  by 
theD.  ifcH.,aswecallit? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  that.  There  are  a 
niunber 

Mr.  Whal£n.  How  many  veins  are  in  any  tract? 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Wait  until  he  answers. 

Mr.  Whaijbn.  I  thought  he  did. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Davies.  In  an  estimate  or  in  a  statement  made  by  Gen.  Pleas- 
ants, given  by  the  Reading  Co.  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  for 
instance,  we  find  there  are  32  seams  of  coal  about  2  feet  thick. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where? 

Mr.  Da\ies.  In  some  portions  of  Schuylkill  County. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  asking  now,  did  you  investigate  as  to  the  ton- 
nage of  the  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal'  &  Iron  Co., 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co., 
the  Lytle  Co.?  Can  you- give  the  Senators  any  idea  how  many  veins 
are  in  any  of  these  tracts? 

Mr.  Davies.  Mr.  Whalen,  I  propose  to  do  that  in  the  statement  they 
asked  me  to  prepare  for  them. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Can  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  right  off. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where  is  the  data  that  vou  would  prepare  this 
reoortfrom? 

Mr.  Davies.  Why,  it  is  in  my  office  in  Scranton. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Are  you  sure  it  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  got  a  lot  of  it  from  Daddow  and  Bannon,  audiors  of 
"  Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil." 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  is  the  date  of  that  book? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  remember.  Back  in  the  late  sixties,  I  think; 
about  '66  or  '68 ;  Pottsville  men,  practical  mining  men. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Who  were  practical  mining  men  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Samuel  Harries  Daddow  was  a  mining  man  and  « 
prospector. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Benjamin  Bannon  was  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  did  not  say  he  was.  Mr.  Samuel  Harries  Daddow 
was. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Bannon  was  never  a  mining  man,  was  he? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  say  you  depended  anything  on  the  report 
that  Gen.  Pleasants  made  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  certainly  took  it  into  consideration,  yes,  as  I  did 
Eichard  Taylor's  statistics  of  coal,  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  and  a 
lot  of  other  works  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  learn  anything,  in  your  investigation,  about 
coal  in  Schuylkill  County 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  question  is  not  finished.  That  out  here  at  Eas^i 
mines  they  had  sunk  a  shaft  about  1,600  feet;  that  prior  to  the  time 
that  shaft  was  sunk  there  was  a  very  favorable  report  made  in  which 
the  late  Gen.  Pleasants  appeared  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  about  it;  I  have  read  about  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  have  read  about  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  know  what  the  repoit  promised  as  to  that 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  what  the  report  promised,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  sunk  the  shaft  down  and  found  a  vein  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  know  they  never  got  enough  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  sinking  the  shaft? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  know  the 
shaft  was  idle,  but  the  coal  was  there. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  but  I  have  read  and  heard  lots  about  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  take  into  account,  in  making  your  estimate 
of  the  coal  in  the  ground,  the  characteristics  of  the  veins  in  this 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  both  as  to  their  faulty  conditions,  where  faults 
appear,  the  anticlinal,  and  the  general  ^ological  condition  of  the 
veins,  together  with  the  pitches  at  which  they  lie,  and  the  double 
pitches  in  the  property,  and  every  other  condition  that  I  could  imag- 
ine or  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  York  Farm  Col- 
liery, that  was  operated  for  a  while  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Davies!  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  heard  about  that  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  was  it? 
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Mr.  Davies.  Some  of  the  veins  were  in  a  faulty  condition. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Were  they  not  so  faulty  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
work  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  at  that  time  it  would  not  pay,  but  the  times  have 
changed  since  then. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  know  that  they  would  have  to  drive  as 
much  as  500  feet  of  gangway  and  then  get  no  saleable  coal — no 
marketable  coal? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  nothing.    We  drive  a  thousand  feet  up  there. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  drive.  Did  you 
know  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  I  do,  but  I  know  the  general 
condition  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  I  Imow  you  do. 

Mr.  Davies.  In  some  localities  it  was  quite  faulty,  soft  coal,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Whalen.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  coal  in  York  Farm, 
for  instance,  you  did  not  take  that  into  account  because  you  did  not 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  about  it.  York  Farm  is  a  very  small 
part  of  Schuylkill  County,  and  would  not  materially  affect  the 
amount. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  it  is  a  small  part,  but  all  the  paits  make  up 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Glentworth  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  what  you  me^n  by  the  "  Glentworth." 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  not  know  where  the  Glentworth  tract  is? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  veins  are  in  the  Vallev  Furnace  tract? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  Valley  Furnace — ^you  mean  that  property  in 
Dauphin  County? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Why,  no,  I. do  not  mean  the  property  in  Dauphin 
County.  I  mean  the  property  that  is  between  tort  Carbon  and 
Middleport. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  what  the  veins  are. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  ever  see  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  I  have  gone  through  between  here  and  Tamaqua 
several  times. 

Mr.  Whalen.  In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  and  one 
that  would  be  fairly  reliable,  would  you  not  have  to  look  at  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Davies.  Remember,  Mr.  Whalen,  I  am 

•  Mr.  Whalen.  Now  just  answer  my  question,  please.    Would  you 
not  have  to  look  at  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  not  to  make  an  estimate.  I  was  going  to  answer 
that  in  this  way :  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  property  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  exactly  how  many  tons  there 
are  in  each  property. 

Mr.  Whalen.  No  ;  but  how  did  you  get  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  got  the  total  from  your  cross  sections.  I  have  cross 
sections  through  the  region  here,  at  various  points,  showing  what 
reins  you  cut,  and  their  thickness,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Have  you  any  cross  sections  with  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where  did  you  get  the  cross  section  of  the  Valley 
Furnace  land  or  of  any  tract  m  that  body  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  had  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  those  lands  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  cross  sections  did  vou  have? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  told  you,  Mr.  Whalen,  that  I  was  going  to  give  a 
detailed  report  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Davies.  And  the  thickness  of  each  vein,  the  number  of  veins, 
and  all  that,  will  be  included  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
Do  you  propose  to  give  that  to  the  Senators? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Whalen,  that  you  may  examine 
it  if  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes;  thank  you.  Mr.  Davies,  did  you  have  any- 
thing more  than  the  old  geological  survey  to  guide  you  in  determin- 
ing the  quantity  of  coal  that  was  still  in  the  groimd  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Mr.  Whalen,  I  told  you  that  I  have  a  dozen  authori- 
ties, particularly  on  Schuylkill.  I  am  a  student,  I  have  been  a  reader 
uU  my  life,  I  know  the  conditions  from  reading,  and  many  of  the 
conditions  from  seeing  them. 

Mr.  Whalen.  In  making  your  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  the 
ground,  did  you  assume  tne  existence  of  certain  veins  in  all  the 
tracts? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  assumed  nothing  except  what  the  cross  sections 
showed,  where  I  used  cross  sections. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  have  cross  sections  of  all  the  tracts? 

Sir.  Davies.  Oh,  no;  only  of  given  points  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  do  know,  though,  that  in  some  places  the  Mam- 
moth, for  instance,  or  the  Skidmore,  or  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  vein 
of  whatever  name,  is  better  than  it  is  at  other  places? 

Mr.  Davies.  Sure ;  that  is  true  of  all  veins,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Then,  one  tract  would  have  less  tonnage 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Whalen,  would  it  be  just  as  agreeable 
and  satisfactory  to  you  if  I  should  assure  you  that,  upon  the  filing 
of  Mr.  Davies'  report,  a  copy  will  be  given  to  you,  and  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  indeed ;  that  will  be  satisfactory  on  that  point 
I  would  be  satisfied  entirely. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Very  well,  then,  that  will  be  done.  We  want 
to  economize  all  the  time  we  can. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  will  take  him  up  on  another  branch,  then. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think  you  said  something  this  morning  about  the 
assessment  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  In  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties? 
.    Mr.  Davies.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  say  that  the  assessment  up  there  was  on  the 
foot  acre? 
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Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whalen.  How  were  they  assessed? 

Mr.  Davibs.  Each  property  separately  and  individually.  The  first 
supreme  court  opinion,  handed  down  by  Justice  Elkin,  condemned 
that  method. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  had  made  our  first  assessment  in  Lackawanna 
according  to  the  foot  acre  rule,  and  the  court  condemned  it.  But  it 
was  by  agreement  with  the  companies,  so  it  did  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  assessment.  When  the  companies'  appeal  went  up,  in  1916, 
we  had  corrected  that,  changed  our  books  and  our  methods  so  that 
each  and  every  prwerty  was  assessed  individually. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes.  Then  the  per  foot  rule  was  not  applied  up 
there  in  the  late  assessment ;  is  that  not  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Davies,  No,  sir;  it  was  used  as  a  factor  in  arriving  at  the 

3uantity  of  coal  in  the  ground.  The  Supreme  Court  said  we  could 
o  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  And  it  can  not  be  used  anywhere,  as  you  know, 
under  the  decision  of  Judge  Elkin  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  can  not  be  used  as  a  method  of  assessing  coal,  but 
it  can  be  used  as  a  factor  in  arriving  at  quantities. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  foot  acre  rule  would  reduce  all  valuations  to  a 
quantity  basis,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  coal  deposits  would  be,  in 
many  instances,  no  real  evidence  of  value.  You  recall  that  from  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  "  of  value."  We  did  not  use  it  as  a  measure  of 
value.  We  used  it  as  a  factor  in  arriving  at  quantities  in  order  to 
establish  the  value. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  one  other  question  on  the 
Quantity.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Davies,  that  it  is  easier  to  determine 
tne  quantitv  of  coal  in  land  unmined  in  the  upper  region  than  it  is  in 
the  Schuylkill  region? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  that  all  depends.  It  would  be  easier — I  will 
admit  that  it  is  easier  up  there,  as  a  general  proposition,  because  we 
have  not  the  large  holdings  of  reserve  lands  that  you  have  here.  Our 
territory  is  more  thoroughly  worked,  more  completely  worked;  in 
other  words,  nearer  a  case  of  exhaustion  than  your  territory  here  is. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Is  it  not  easier  to  determine  there  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  veins  are  flat? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Whalbn.  Is  it  not  easier  to  determine  the  amount  of  market- 
able coal  than  can  be  won  in  the  upper  region  than  in  the  lower 
region. 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  not  always ;  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Whalbn.  Is  it  not  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  DAvms.  No,  I  would  not  say  it  is  as  a  rule,  because  the  quality 
and  the  thickness  of  the  vein  is  more  easily  demonstrable  here  and 
easier  arrived  at  because  of  the  more  frequent  outcroppings  of  the 
measures  here. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  know,  but  are  not  the  veins  deeper  in  this  section  t 

Mr.  Daviesw  Oh,  yes ;  but  all  these  veins  outcrop,  however  deep  they 
are. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  they  outcrop,  but  they  dp  not  mine  at  the  out- 
crop all  the  time  and  they  must  go  to  the  basin. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Exactly ;  but  at  nie  same  time  the  outcrop  will  show 
the  genial  condition  of  the  vein. 

Mr.  Whalen.  But  when  you  so  down  to  the  lower  levels,  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  land  is  so  great  that  you  lose  a  great 
mass  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  admitted  that  this  morning,  although  they  are  ex- 
tracting larger  quantities  perhaps  than  the  percentage  I  said  in  some 
of  the  regions  of  the  Wyoming  field,  where  they  have  exactly  the 
same  conditions  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Are  there  pitching  veins  up  there? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  60  and  70  degrees  in  some  cases.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  capable  of  being  mined  from  the  lower  veins, 
of  course  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata  prohibits  as  com- 
plete a  mining  of  the  vein  as  on  the  flat  measures,  where  they  are 
closer. 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  top  falls? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  not  only  the  top  but  all  the  veins  from  the  bottom 
up  will  fall. 

Mr.  Whalen.  And  you  would  lose  a  lot  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Frequently ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  is  the  average  dip  of  the  veins  in  the  upper 
reffion? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  the  Lackawanna  field  we  do  not  have  anything  ap- 

Sroximating  any  pitch  to  speak  of,  except  pretty  well  on  the  crops. 
)n  the  northern  and  southern  crops  I  have  seen  them  run  25  and  30 
and,  in  some  cases,  40  and  50  degrees.  But  that  is  merely  on  the 
crops.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  flat  measures  are  practically 
flat.  Of  course  there  are  undulations  of  the  vein  where  we  have  to 
drive  rock  tunhels. 

Mr.  Wha^jew.  The  working  in  the  upper  region  is  different  from 
that  in  tliis  region,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVitrjh  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  method  of  working  the  coal  is  different? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  yes.  There  we  drive  breasts  off,  where  we  take 
the  roadways  into  the  faces,  and  here  you  drive  on  the  pitch  and  have 
no  roadways,  of  course. 

Mr.  Roads.  Mr.  Davies,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
in  regard  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.^s  lands.  Do 
you  know  where  they  lie  in  Schuylkill  County  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Adjoining  Carbon  County. 

Mr.  KoADS.  In  Schuylkill,  though,  do  you  know  their  general 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  I  know  some  of  your  lands  at  Middleport,  up  in 
that  section. 

Mr.  Roads.  Have  you  any  cross-sections  of  those  lands  in  your 
possession  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir,  we  have ;  correct 

Mr.  Roads.  Can  you  estimate  or  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  total  in  Schuylkill  you  apply  to  those  lands  in  your 
estimate  of  23,000,000  tons  in  Schuylkill  county? 

Mr.  Davies.  You  mean  what  proportion  of  the  23,000,000  tons  is 
Lehigh  Navigation? 
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Mr.  SoADs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  think  so.  That  will  be  contained  in  the  report  to 
the  senatorial  committee. 

Mr.  Roads.  Can  you  tell  us  now  ? 

Mr.  Da  vies.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  report  will  be  available  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  see  it.  I  will  have  a  copy  of  it  made  when  it  is  submitted, 
and  you  may  have  it. 

Mr.  Roads.  Thank  you.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  just  the 
method  of  computing  that  area. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  reply 
to  that  after  he  has  had  time  to  carefully  consider  it  ? 

Mr.  Roads.  Shall  we  have  opportunity  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Davies 
then?. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  his 
written  report. 

Mr.  Whalen.  If  he  includes  these  matters  in  his  report,  that  will 
be  very  satisfactory. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course  you  gentlemen  understand  I  am 
not  trj'ing  to  shut  off  any  evidence  or  any  light  that  will  lead  to  the 
truth.  "^ 

Mr.  Roads.  Exactly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  want  any  facts  that  you  can  adduce,  and 
they  will  be  very  gladly  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Roads.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  are  not  trying  to  take  advantage  of  any 
technicality  of  any  kind.  We  just  want  the  facts,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  come. 

Mr.  Roads.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Senator — — 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  have  got  the 
testimony  of  your  engineers  in  my  office  as  to  all  the  coal  that  is  in 
the  Panther  Creek  Basin,  and  I  will  give  that  to  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Roads.  Oh,  no,  that  is  not  the  point  at  all.  The  point  is,  this 
^ntleman  has  undertaken  to  tell  us  tne  tonnage  that  was  originally 
m  the  ground  in  Schuylkill  County.  My  purpose  is  to  know  now  he 
ascertamed  the  quantity  that  is  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.'s  land,  in  the  eastern  section  of  this  county ;  that  is  all  I  want  to 
know ;  I  want  to  know  his  methods  of  arriving  at  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  will  say  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Davies  that  I  have 
got  the  sworn  testimony  of  their  engineers,  where  I  had  them  under 
cross-examination  in  Carbon  county  for  assessment  purposes,  and 
you  can  have  that  data  upon  which  you  can  work  up  your  data  as  to 
the  whole  section. 

Mr.  Roads.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  do  not  object  to  an  answer,  but  if  he  has  not  had 
time  I  will  give  it  to  him,  and  give  it  to  him  from  your  source. 

Mr.  Roads.  He  has  got  on  the  record  an  estimate  of  28,000,000 
tons  in  the  county.  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  that,  under  the 
gentleman's  estimation,  is  ajpplicable  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion lands  in  the  eastern  section,  in  the  south  basin  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  will  tell  you  again,  Mr.  Roads,  I  do  not  know.  I 
did  not  make  my  estimate  by  properties. 

Mr.  Roads.  How  did  you  get  at  that  estimate  of  28,000,000?  Will 
you  tell  us  that? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  told  Mr.  Whalen  the  same  thing,  and  I  have  no 
answer  to  give  you  different  from  the  one  I  gave  him. 

Mr.  Roads.  But  I  understood  you  to  tell  us  the  source  from  which 
you  got  various  information.  That  did  not  give  length,  breadth,  and 
thic&ess,  though,  did  it? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Any  map  will-  give  you  that  j  any  map  will  give  you 
the  coal  areas  of  Schuylkill  County,  as  it  will  any  other  coa3  county 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Roads.  For  instance,  did  you  take  into  consideration  any- 
thing more  than  just  putting  your  rule  on  the  distance,  the  run,  the 
length;  and  then  what  else  dia  you  do  to  get  the  dimensions? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Mr.  Roads,  I  have  answered  that  so  many  times.  I 
told  you  I  took  into  consideration  the  cross-sections  that  I  have,  the 
various  reports  on  properties  that  I  have  seen,  the  standard  mining 
publications  that  every  up-to-date  engineer  has  in  his  office;  that  is 
all  I  can  tell  you.  , 

Mr.  Roads.  Did  you  add  or  take  from  the  data  that  is  contained  in 
the  geological  surveys? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  used  it,  of  course,  as  I  used  other  publications. 

Mr.  Roads.  I  say  did  you  add  to  or  take  from  the  information  con- 
tained on  those  maps,  by  the  information  you  derived  from  other 
sources,  or  not? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  it  as  a  factor;  not  only  the  second 
geological  survey  but  the  first  geological  survey,  published  in  the 
sixties. 

Mr.  Roads.  Can  you  tell  us  from  memory  whether  you  used  the 
dips  in  measuring  the  different  basins  from  the  south,  from  the 
Sharp  Mountain  going  north  to  the  Broad? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes;  I  took  everything,  and  I  might  tell  you  this: 
That  I  got  my  data  from  your  own  men  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
coal. 

Mr.  Roads.  And  you  put  it  all  togther  and  in  that  way  you  got 
your  distances? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  from  different  factors,  of  course. 

Mr.  Roads.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Schuylkill  County 
lands  should  be  increased  in  their  assessment  from  26,000,000  up 
to — how  much  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  About  a  billion  and  a  quarter  or  a  billion  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Roads.  A  billion  and  half  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  certainly  do  think  so. 

Mr.  Roads.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  arrived  at  that  conclusion; 
by  what  method  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  is  a  long  story,  Mr.  Roads;  too  long  to  tell  you 
here.    All  that  will  be  contained  in  my  report  to  the  Senators. 

Mr.  Roads.  It  is  too  long  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roads.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  T\Tiat  is  the  reason  for  any  long  story  ? 

Mr.  Roads.  Well,  that  is  your  answer,  is  itf 

Mr.  Davies.  Sure. 

Mr.  Roads.  Very  good.  Can  vou  tell  us  what  proportion  of  that 
increase  would  be  borne  by  the  iS'avigation  Company's  lands  in  the 

East? 

Mr.  Davies.  No  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  that. 
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Mr.  Roads.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No ;  but  I  think  it  /ought  to  be  a  good  whelp  of  a  lump. 

Mr.  Roads.  How  much  of  a  lump? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  From  some  reports  I  have  seen  as  to  the  quantity  of 
Coal  and  Navigation  lands,  upward  of  a  billion  tons — and  other 
reports  that  I  have  seen.  You  can  figure  one  billion  at  25  cents,  and 
ihat  will  pretty  near  tell  you. 

Mr.  Roads.  Oh,  no;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Navigation  lands  in 
Schuylkill  (bounty  now. 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  because 
I  have  not  gone  into  that  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Roads.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flat  valuation  that  you 
apply  all  the  way  through,  to  the  Schuylkill  Coxmty  lands,  is  there? 

ilr.  Davies.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  I  think  there  is  coal  that 
will  take  900  years  to  mine  as  well  as  coal  that  will  take  50  or  100 
rears. 

Mr.  Roads.  No;  but  market  value.  Each  tract  has  its  own  value 
and  is  to  be  measured  by  what  it  contains  in  coal;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Davies.  Sure. 

Mr.  Roads.  All  riglii. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Let  me  ask  you  just  this  question,  Mr.  Davies,  if  you 
please.  Speaking  of  the  valuation  of  coal  lands,  of  properties,  for 
taxation  purposes,  would  you  not  agree  that  a  proper  valuation  of 
coal  lands  or  any  property  for  taxation  would  be  such  as  would  bring 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  county  and  for  the  school  districts  and  for 
the  townships,  and  that  anything  outside  of  a  valuation  that  would 
bring  a  reasonable  amount  for  those  purposes  would  be  excessive,^ 
just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  poor  districts  that  you  mentioned 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  all  depends  on  what  glasses  you  look  through ; 
it  all  depends  upon 

Mr.  Whalbn.  Well,  do  not  look  through  any  i^lasses  at  all,  but  just 
take  it  in  a  sensible  way.  Would  you  not  think  that  would  be  a 
businesslike  proposition  for  the  county? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  that  sufficient  taxes  ought  to  be  raised,  yes^ 
sir,  to  aflford  proper  educational  facilities,  good  roads,  and  for  all 
other  piirposes  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Whalen.  And  the  county  purposes  carried  out? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  would  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Davies.  Fullv. 

Mr.  Whalen.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  carry 
out  that  business  proposition,  to  increase  the  coal  lands  or  any  prop- 
erty that  is  taxable  higher  than  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tJxat 
view,  would  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  equalization  of  values.  I 
think  that  one  concern  ought  to  pay  as  much  as  the  poor  man, 
proportionately. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davies.  And  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  know  that  in  Schuylkill  County  the  small 
property  owners  are  taxed  a  great  deal  lower  tiian  the  coal  land 
owners  f 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  notf 

Mr.  Davies.  I  saw  an  account  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  of  a 
lawsuit  in  Cass  township,  and  if  that  is  any  criterion  of  the  general 
conditions  I  would  say  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  has  not  a  thing  to  do  with  this  question.  That 
was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  property  to  avoid  paying 
taxes  on  their  property,  on  their  houses.  But  if  you  knew  that  the 
individual  property  owner  was  assessed  at  about  one-tenth  of  the 
market  value  of  his  property,  would  you  say  that  was  fair  in  his 
case? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  that  everything  ought  to  pay  taxes.  Over  in 
Lackawanna  County  we  are  assessing  coal  land  to-day  and  getting 
taxes  from  the  coal  properties  that  tne  owners  of  the  lands  do  not 
derive  enough  income  from  to  pay  their  taxes.  But  that  is  not  our 
fault.  If  their  forebears  desired  to  give  the  coal  away,  or  charge 
5  or  10  cents  a  ton  royalty,  we  can  not  nelp  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Now  this  is  the  windup  of  my  examination,  Mr. 
Davies.  If  the  taxing  power  in  Schuylkill  County  placed  values 
upon  the  coal  land  and  other  property  within  the  county  suflScient  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  proper  expenditures  of  the  county,  to  meet  all 
its  demands,  and  would  place  such  values  on  the  taxable  properties 
as  would  bring  enough  revenue  for  the  townships  and  the  school 
districts,  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  reasonable  assessment, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  if  all  the  needs  of  the  townships  and  the  bor- 
oughs were  properly  met. 

Mr.  Whalen.  If  what? 

Mr.  Davies.  If  all  the  proper  needs  of  the  townships  and  the  bor- 
oughs and  the  cities  and  the  county  and  the  poor  districts  were  met, 
I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  think.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Davies,  do  not  forget  that  I  can  give  you  their 
own  sworn  statement. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  got  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  would  like  to  have  everything  they  can  give  me. 

TESTXMONT  OF  MB.  W.  F.  SEEOL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Sekol  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Minimg  engineer  and  small  operator. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Mining  engineer  and  a  small  coal  operator,  indi- 
vidual operator. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Scranton? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Thirty-six  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  min- 
ing business? 
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Mr.  Sekol.  Thirty-six  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  a  mining  engi- 
neer or  mining  man  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  have  been  a  mining  engineer  for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  any  coal  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Connected  with  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  for  34. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  D.,  L.  &  W.  ? 

Mr.  Sekol,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  you  been, away  from  the  D.,  L. 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  am  still  consulting  engineer  for  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Consulting  engineer? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  placing  valu- 
ations upon  coal  property  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Oh,  I  made  estimates  oi  several  properties  that 
changed  hands,  up  in  Lackawanna  County,  Luzerne  County,  and 
Northumberland  Coimty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  or  knowledge 
in  making  estimates  on  anv  of  the  property  in  the  southern  anthra- 
cite field? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  did  in  Schuylkill  County,  some  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  any  other  counties  in  this  southern  anthracite 
field? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Northumberland. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  call  that  the  extreme  southern.  I  mean 
in  this  county,  running  from  the  Dauphin  line  to  the  Carbon  line. 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Or  in  Carbon  County? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  most  of  your  experience,  then,  has  been  in 
the  northern  field? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  upon  the  amount 
of  coal  that  is  in  place  in  the  northern  field  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  that 
is  in  place  in  the  northern  field  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  made  it,  so  far  as  the  northern  field  is  concerned, 
only  for  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Bailroad  Co. ;  their  property. 

Bir.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  you  made  it  for  the  D.,  L.  &  WJ 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  ago,  or  how  late  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  About  4  or  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiL«ELM.  What  amount  or  coal  did  you  figure  out  was  in 
place? 

Mr.  Sekol.  About  600,000,000  tons  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne 
Counties. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  in  the  two  counties  about  600,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  About  600,000,000,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WiLiiELM.  And  since  that,  of  course,  there  has  been  coal 
mined? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  proportion  of  that  coal  will  be  won  under 
modern  methods  of  mining? 

Mr.  Sekol.  About  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  have  you  made  any  estimate,  in  a  general  way^ 
for  taxation  purposes,  or  in  any  other  way,  as  to  Luzerne  and  Lacka- 
wanna Counties,  or  either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  for  the  D,  &  L.  on  county  assess- 
ment purposes  for  ten  years,  about  from  1906  to  1916. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  And  did  you,  in  working  for  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  make 
any  estimate  for  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  did  not  work  out  any  relative  amount? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  worked  for  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  from  1906  on,  and  met 
Mr.  Davies ;  he  was  working  for  the  county. 

Mr.  WiLTiELM.  And  you  were  working  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  vou  not  take  into  consideration  the  other  com- 
panies'  lands  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Certainly,  individual  properties. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  did  not,  then,  make  any  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  coal  in  Lackawanna  County? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir;  not  the  whole  county. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Not  for  the  county;  just  for  the  D.,  L.  &  W.? 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  did  that  same  thing  in  Luzerne  County,  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  can  not,  then,  give  me  any  estimate  as  to  the 
unmined  coal  in  the  northern  coal  field? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Can  you  give  me  in  the  coal  field  comprising  Shen- 
andoah, Mahanoy  City,  Girardville,  Mocanaqua,  Shamokm,  and 
Mount  Carmel  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  T  went  over  the  area  of  the  coal  measures  in  Schuyl- 
kill County  a  few  days  ago,  with  Mr.  Davies,  and  I  find  that  Mr. 
Davies'  statement  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sekol.  In  the  acreage. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  figures  do  you  find  for  Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  find  about  192  square  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  mean  thousand?  192,000  square  miles  in 
SchuvlkillCountv? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.    There  are  192  square  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean  192  square  miles.  I  want  to  get  that  in 
acres. 

Mr.  Sekol.  One'hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  and  about  44,236,800,000  tons. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  statement  over  af^in, 
SO  that  there  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Sekol.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  square  miles. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Is  that  all  in  Schuylkill  County  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  the  fields  in  Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir;  the  coal  measures. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  coal  measures;  all  right;  192  square  miles. 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  what  is  the  next  statement  you  ^ve  us? 

Mr.  Sekol.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  ea^t  hundred 
and  ei^ty  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many? 

Mr.  Sekol.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ei^ty  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Y^ ;  122,000 ;  and  what  is  the  contents  originally 
in  place? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Forty-four  billion  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
lion ei^t  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Can  you  not  give  us  that  in  tons?  Would  that  not 
be  better? 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  is  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  write  down  there  what  you  make  it  in  tons  in 
Schuylkill  Coimty.     (Handing  the  witness  a  piece  of  paper.) 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  is  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  am  speaking  about  what  was  in  the  ground 
orimnally. 

(Mr.  Sekol  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  following  figures: 
^  44,236,800,000.") 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  make  it  a  very  much  larger  estimate 
than  Mr.  Davies  did.  You  make  your  estimate  very  much  larger 
than  Mr.  Davies  made  his  as  to  the  coal  in  place  in  Schuylkill 
County? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Davies's  testimony? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  did ;  some  of  it,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  on  that  particular  question? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  you  said  that  you  made  this  estimate  upon 
information  you  had,  what  sources  of  mformation  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  had  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No;  not  at  present. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So,  this  estimate  that  you  have  made,  is  on  the 
geological  survey? 

Mr.  Sekol.  A  rough  estimate,  yes,  from  the  geological  maps. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  make  it  from  the  geological  maps  or 
from  the  cross  sections  that  accompany  the  geological  maps? 

Mr.  Sekol.  The  cross  sections  as  well  as  the  ground  plan. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  von  made  up  this  estimate  from  the  cross 
HK^tions? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir;  the  cross  sections  and  the  map. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  find  on  those  maps  or  cross  sections  a  state- 
ment that  these  data  were  furnished  prmcipally  by  the  Beading 
Co.? 

Mr.  Sekol.  By  the  Beading  and  all  the  different  companies  that 
were  at  the  time  mining  down  there. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  the  cross  sections  are  taken  principally  from 
the  Beading  Co.  operations,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Sekol.  The  Beading,  and  Navigation,  and  Lehigh  Vallej*. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  how  much  coal  has 
been  won  or  taken  from  that  44,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  looked  through  the  mine  inspector's  reports  and 
found  that  in  1916,  which  is  the  latest  report,  there  were  about 
19,000,000  gross  tons  mined. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  Schuylkill  County? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  mining  for  the  last  75  years  would 
probaMy  amount  to  1,000,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  of  course,  there  would  be  another  1,000,000,000 
tons,  practically,  that  went  on  the  dirt  bank? 

Mr.  Sekol.  l^robably. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  that  there  should  be  deducted  from  this 
2,000,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  want  "to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Is  this  Schuylkill  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  this  is  just  Schuylkill.  Have  you  any  ques- 
tions. Senator? 

Senator  Vardamax.  Have  you  any  other  facts  that  would  throw 
light  upon  the  subject  that  tfie  committee  is  investigating  that  you 
would  like  to  give  us,  or  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  usl 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  believe  that  this  coimty  here  ought  to  have  more 
operations  and  mine  this  coal  a  little  faster  than  they  are  mining  it 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  do  they  not  have  it? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  do  not  know  why.  There  is  no  use  leaving  it  in  the 
ground.     It  has  got  to  come  out  some  day. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  there  any  additional  favorable  locations  for 
opening  up  mines  in  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Certainly ;  there  is  no  trouble  in  doubling  that  up  with 
this  area. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  that  matter,  there  would  not  be  any  difficuUy 
or  trouble  in  quintupling  it? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  can  not  get  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  say  there  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  dou- 
bling it  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  can  treble  it,  or  quadruple  it,  or  quintuple  it? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes.    It  depends  on  how  fast  you  can  develop  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  If  there  is  a  market  for  it  f 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  they  are  not  going  to  let  these  men  out  in 
Kansas  and  New  Mexico  receive  any  of  their  coal;  they  can  get  their 
own  coal  from  their  own  territory. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  forgotten  the  gentleman's  name,  but  a 
mining  engineer  and  geologist  testified  at  Washington,  some  days 
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ago,  that  he  thought  care  ou^t  to  be  taken  and  the  supply  limited 
in  the  interests  of  posterity.  Do  you  see  any  danger  of  exnausting  the 
supply  here? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No  ;  not  in  this  county,  in  the  next  thousand  years. 

&I1S8  LoEB.  In  a  thousands  years? 

Mr.  Sekol.  A  thousand  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  mean  at  the  present  rate  of  mining? 

Mr.  Sekol.  At  the  present  rate  ox  mining,  yes. 

Senator  Yaroaman.  I  have  no  further  Questions. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Sekol,  if  they  doubled  the  operation,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  what  would  they  do  with  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Sell  it,  find  a  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where? 

Mr.  Sekol.  In  the  United  States. 

ilr.  Whalen.  Where? 

Mr.  Sekol.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Where? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Out  West,  or  down  South. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  know  that  in  ordinary  times  and  before 
the  war  started,  before  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the 
war,  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  perhaps  other 
properties,  were  obliged  to  stock  prepared  sizes  and  small  sizes  be- 
cause there  was  no  market  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Thev  stocked  smaller  sizes,  yes,  but  not  prepared. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Not  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  see  that  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  have  not  seen  any  prepared  stock. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Did  you  see  the  coal  docks  or  coal  yards  at  Abra- 
hams, near  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No;  1  never  was  down  there.  We  have  some  up  in 
Scranton,  you  know. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coal  mined  in  this  county  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  others. 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  around  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Whalen.  If  the  coal  had  to  be  stocked  and  could  not  be 
marketed,  then  you  would  not  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  any 
more  openings,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No:  I  would  not  stock  the  coal. 

Mr.  Whalen.  1  think  you  said  you  depended  to  a  great  extent 
upon  what  you  saw  prepared  by  Mr.  Davies? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  As  to  the  tonnage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  bien  working  with  Mr.  Davies  for 
the  last  month. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Well,  you  differ  from  him  considerably,  substan- 
tiaUy? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  may. 

Mr.  Whalen.  As  to  the  area  of  the  coal  territory  in  this  region? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whalen.  He  said  200  square  miles,  and  you  say  192. 

Mr.  Sekol.  192,  yes;  that  is  what  I  made  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  He  said  23,000,000,000,  and  you  said  44,000,000,000. 
How  do  you  make  that  difference? 
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Mr.  Sekol.  I  suppose  I  took  a  greater  thickness  over  the  whole 
county  than  he  did. 

Mr.  WhaIiEN.  a  greater  thickness? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Why  did  you,  if  you  depended  upon  his  data? 

Mr.  Sekol.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  depended  on  his  data? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  I  did  not  exactly  depend  on  his  data.  I  worked 
it  out  myself,  and  he  worked  it  out  independenly  too. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  depended  entirely  on  the  geological  survey! 

Mr.  Sekol.  Oh.  yes,  I  did  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  And  depending  on  the  geological  survey  you  differ 
from  Mr.  Davies  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  ground,  over  100 
per  cent,  almost  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Almost ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Then  your  estimate  is  a  guess,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  To  be  accurate  you  would  have  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  veins? 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  And  you  can  not  see  the  veins? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  but  you  can  assume  certain  things  from  certain 
cross-sections,  you  know,  and  from  certain  facts. 

Mr.  Whalen.  While  it  may  not  be  a  guess,  it  is  an  assumption  of 
certain  facts  that  may  not  exist  at  all? 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  is  possible  in  certain  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BoADs.  Mr.  Sekol,  may  I  ask  you  this  question:  Can  you  ex- 
plain the  difference  in  the  estimate  that  you  have  placed  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  veins  in  Schuylkill  originally  at  44,000,000,000,  and  the 
summary  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  geological  report  which  gives  us 
as  the  total  contents  9,198,000,000?  I  refer  you  to  the  second  Penn- 
sylvania geological  survey,  volume  8,  page  1. 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  may  be  an  estimate  of  what  could  be  won  out 
of  the  ground  here. 

Mr.  Roads.  Oh,  no,  that  is  the  contents. 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  is  not  tonnage  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Roads.  That  is  the  tonnage  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  that  up.  All  my  books 
are  down  in  Scranton  and  I  did  that  work  down  here. 

Mr.  Roads.  That  covers  Schuylkill,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Northum- 
berland, and  Columbia  Counties? 

Mr.  Sekol.  Nine  billion?     Only  9,000  000,000? 

Mr.  Roads.  I  say  can  you  explain  wny  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  in  you  estimate  as  against  the  geological  survey  estimate, 
as  set  forth  in  the  volume  and  page  I  have  given  you  ? 

Mr.  Sekol.  No,  I  may  have  made  a  mistaCe.  Mistakes  will  hap- 
pen, you  know,  or  the  geologists  may  hslve  made  a  mistake,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Roads.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sekol.  I  will  have  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Pretty  hard  to  tell  who's  who. 

Mr.  Sekol.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Roads.  That  is  all 
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TE8TIH0RT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  JESSTTF. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Jessup  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  am  living  at  present  at  Jeddo,  Pa.,  near  Hazleton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  am  a  mining  engineer;  I  am  engaged  at  present  as 
vice  president  and  manager  of  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  and  the  Jeddo 
Tunnel  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  How  many  operations  have  you? 

Mr.  Jessup.  We  have  four  operating  collieries. 

Mr.  WiLHEiiM.  Under  lease,  or  do  you  own  the  lands  in  fee? 

Mr.  Jessup.  We  have  one  colliery  on  fee  land,  and  three  on  leased 
land. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  your  production  in  1918? 

Mr.  Jessup.  1,515,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  With  the  four  operations? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  are  the  names  of  those  operations? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Jeddo  No.  7,  Jeddo  No.  4,  Highland  No.  5,  and  High- 
land No.  2. 

Mr.  Whjielm.  Are  these  operations  all  in  one  basin,  or  do  they 
cover  several  basins  up  there? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Three  in  one  basin  and  one  in  a  detached  basin. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  road  do  you  ship  over? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  WiLHELM.  How  much  acreage  do  you  own  ot  conti^l  in  feet 

Mr.  Jessup.  In  the  neighborhood  of  258  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  coal? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHESLM.  How  much  barren  land  is  there  in  connection  with 
this  particular  acreage,  that  is  not  in  coal? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Oh,  possibly  20  acres ;  very  little. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  operate  on  three  collieries  that  are  leased? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  Union  Improvement  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Highland  Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  the 
Harleifi^-Brookwood  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  the  company  that  is  now  in 
control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  understand  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  owns 
the  stock  of  the  operating  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Jessup-  We  have  various  royalties,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vein. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  pay  according  to  the  size  of  the  veins? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  maximum  royalty? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  maximum  royalty  is 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Prepared  sizes^  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Jessup.  Fifty  cents  on  the  mammoth  or  big  veins,  45  cents  on 
the  Buck  Moimtain  veins,  and  royalties  of  from  30  cents  down  to  20 
cents  a  ton  on  smaller  veins.  Then  we  have  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  under  lease  on  which  we  pay  a  percentage  royalty,  similar  to  the 
Girard  estate. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  what  is  that  royalty  on  prepared  sizes — the 
percentage  royalty? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  would  be  17  per  cent  of  the  price  realized. 

Mr.  WiiJHELM.  What  is  it?    Four  times 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  might  be  six  times  17 ;  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Six  times  seventeen? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes.  That  is  only  a  small  j)ortion,  which  was  taken 
simply  as  a  war  measure,  to  get  out  production. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  average  royalty  on  prepared  sizes  in 
these  three  collieries? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  have  not  separated  them.  It  is  about  30  cents  on  all 
sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  sizes? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  That  is,  taking  the  steam  sizes  and  the  prepared 
sizes  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Everything  that  goes  to  market. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  runs  about  30  cents  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  About  30  cents.  The  lease  is  about  30  years  old.  The 
price  was  high  at  that  time,  and  may  be  a  little  low  at  this  time.  But 
over  the  30  years  it  was  about  the  average  royalty. 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  of  putting  a  ton  of  coal  in 
the  car  at  the  colliery  where  you  own  in  fee,  and  in  one  of  the  three 
collieries  that  you  lease  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  can  not  do  that  offhaiid,  Mr.  Wilhelm.  Those  figures 
have  all  been  sent  in  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  each  month, 
and  they  would  be  far  more  accurate  than  anything  I  can  give  you. 
Our  cost  is  about  an  average  cost,  and  that  average  cost  has  been  re- 
ported, I  think,  to  you  gentlemen,  before  the  last  increase.  It  is 
about,  say,  $3.80,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  About  $3.80  average  cost  reported  by  the  engineers, 
and  ours  is  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  I  can  not  tell  you  ex- 
actly, because  there  are  a  great  many  things,  in  the  way  of  taxes  and 
so  on,  that  are  not  yet  adjusted,  that  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  in  making  up  that  cost,  it  includes,  of  course, 
interest  charges  op.  the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  sir.  Those  are  turned  in  as  deductions  from  in- 
come— ^the  form  of  report  required,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  you  can  not  give  us  any  more  information  than 
you  think  is  before  the  Government  already  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  would  not  care  to  make  a  guess.  It  is  in  there  in 
the  utmost  detail.  The  present  cost  is  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  due  to  the  recent  wage  increase. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  wage  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  cost  of  labor  is,  in  general,  75  per  cent  of  the 
total. 
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Mr.  Wdlhelm.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  is  wage  cost 
per  ton? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  should  say  yes,  at  least  that ;  it  may  be  80. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  may  be  80,  but  it  is  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  then,  do  I  miderstand  you  to  say 
that  out  of  $3.82,  that  you  say  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  three- 
quarters  of  that  cost  is  the  wage  cost  for  putting  a  ton  of  coal  into 
the  cars? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  those  are  the  figures  put  in  by  the  engineers 
to  the  Fuel  Administration.  I  have  not  given  ours  exactly;  I  do 
know  them ;  I  have  not  got  them  in  my  head,  but  they  are  about  the 
cost  of  the  engineers. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  would  mean  that  the  miner  was  getting  about 
$3  a  ton  for  every  ton  of  coal — I  do  not  mean  the  miner — the  miner 
and  aU  other  employees  were  getting  about  $3  a  ton  for  every  ton  of 
coal  you  put  in  tne  cars ;  or  does  that  $3.82  include  the  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes ;  the  average  royalty  was  included  in  the  figures 
given  W  the  engineers. 

Mr.  WiuiELM.  Then,  where  the  royalty  runs,  say,  80  cents  a  ton 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  some  of  it  and  50  cents  for  the  other,  deduct 
that,  and  then  three-quarters  of  that  after  the  deduction  of  the 
royalty.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Well,  I  have  not  any  experience,  with  the  80-cent 
royalty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  have  not  any  experience  with  the  80-cent  royalty. 
I  will  be  glad  to  figure  that  over. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  said  on  some  that  you  pay  50  cents  a  ton 
royalty  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  On  prepared  sizes,  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  average  royalty  is  what,  you  say? 

Mr.  Jessup.  About  30  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  About  30  cents? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  say,  $3.80:  deduct  30  cents,  leaving  $3.50; 
and  then  you  say  three- fourths  of  that  $3.50  is  the  wage  cost  of  put- 
ting a  ton  of  coal  in  the  cars? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Will  you  repeat  that  question  ?  I  do  not  want  to  make 
tny  misstatement.  I  am  basing  this  entirely  on  Mr.  Norris's  state- 
ment before  you  gentlemen,  because  it  represents  the  average  of  the 
whole  region  better  than  anything  I  coula  guess  at  or  anything  I  can 
give  you  of  our  own  results. 

Miss  LoEB.  Non'is  did  not  know. 

(The  pendinff  question  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Jessup.  May  I  refer  to  the 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Kefer  to  anything  you  have  got,  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Thank  vou,  sir.  [After  referring  to  printed  record 
of  testimony.]  Accorcfing  to  Mr.  Norris's  figures,  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  is  what  we  would  call  labor. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  wanted  to  help  you  out,  because  I  felt  you  would 
not  want  that  to  go  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Jessup.  What? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  be  labor. 

Mr.  Jessup.  No.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  think  I  misstated  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  70  per  cent  is  the  labor  and  30  per  cent  is  all  the 
rest.     Seventy.    I  figured  the  difference  here,  which  is  30  per  cent 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  you  are  a  little  confused  now. 

Mr.  Jessup.  No  ;  I  am  not  a  bit  confused. 

Mr.  LoEB.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Norris  did  not  know  the  present  cost 
of  a  ton  of  coal,  because  I  asked  him  when  he  was  on  the  stand  about 
that  very  thing.  He  did  not  know  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal.  He 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out  until  later,  within  about  sii 
months  from  now;  that  they  had  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  up  to 
November  1  of  last  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  are  going  to  adjourn  at  4  o'clock  and  we  will 
not  need  you  any  longer,  but  I  wish  you  would  send  a  statement  to 
me  on  that  question  of  your  cost  production,  the  labor  cost  that  enters 
into  a  ton  of  coal,  and  then  what  other  costs  enter  into  a  ton  of  coal 
in  putting  it  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  have  asked  these 
question  in  regard  to  cost.    Do  you  mean  the  cost  this  month! 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  There  is  no  use  taking  any  month.  Take  the  aver- 
age for  a  year:  what  you  can  approximate  it  would  be,  about,  from 
month  to  month.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  pick  out  one  month,  be- 
cause you  know  and  I  know  if  you  are  making  extensive  improve- 
ments it  would  run  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  away  up,  and  if  you  were 
only  robbing,  it  would  run  it  away  down ;  so  just  take  your  average. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes.    The  cost  to  which  I  testified 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  thought  when  they  "  robbed  "  it  went  up. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No ;  "  robbing  "  runs  it  down. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  mean  robbing  the  mines  or  robbing  the 
people? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Robbing  the  mines,  I  am  talking  about. 

Senator  Jones.  I  woula  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Jessup,  something 
about  these  royalties.  I  think  you  said  that  your  royalty  is  about  30 
cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  considered  a  reasonable  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  probably  a  little  below  the  average  of  reason- 
able royalties,  I  should  say. 

Sentaor  Jones.  A  little  below  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  be  the  average  reasonable  royalty  f 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  should  say  not  to  exceed^  50  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  There  are  some  royalties  here  very  much  higher 
than  that,  and  running,  as  I  understand  it,  up  to  $1.60  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Not  the  average,  $1.04.  He  is  speaking  of  averages 
now. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  not  speaking  of  avertiges. 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  On  what  basis  is  the  royalty  arrived  at! 

Mr.  Jessup.  In  what  instance! 
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Senator  Jones.  In  the  section  here.  How  is  this  reasonable  roy- 
alty arrived  at?  I  notice  that  it  varies  in  the  different  collieries  and 
in  the  different  sections.  How  is  the  amount  of  royalty  arrived  at? 
Mr.  Jessup.  It  is  usually  arrived  at  by  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
shipped,  so  much  for  unprepared  coal,  and  graded,  and  smaller 
prices  on  the  other  sizes.  The  percentage  royalty  is  more  or  less 
a  newcomer.    It  is  wrong  in  principle,  absolutely. 

Senator  Jones.  The  royalty,  then,  is  based  on  the  output  of  the 
mine  and  the  cost  of  operation.  Are  those  factors  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  reaching  the  amount  of  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  cost  is  not ;  no,  sir.  That  is  where  the  unfairness 
of  the  percentages  royalties  comes  in.  The  ordinary  royalties,  as  has 
been  customary  in  this  region  for  years,  are  based  on  the  ton  of  coal 
pi-epared  and  finished  for  market,  in  the  railroad  car.  The  cost  is 
not  taken  into  account  at  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  not  the  size  of  the  vein  and  the  facility 
with  which  you  can  mine  the  coal  taken  into  account? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  may  be  in  making  the  original  bargain.  It  is  taken 
into  account  in  some  leases.  In  general,  though,  I  should  say  on  a  ma- 
joritv  of  leases,  from  what  I  know  of  them,  in  all  the  regions,  they 
nsually  pay  so  much  a  ton  for  the  coal  in  tlie  tract,  loaded  on  cars. 
Sometimes  they  give  a  lower  royalty  for  the  thin  veins.  In  these  per- 
centage royalties,  on  veins  under  4  feet  in  thickness,  they  will  pay  a  16 
per  cent  royalty,  while  veins  over  4  feet  bear,  say,  18  per  cent  royalty. 
The  unfairness  of  the  percentage  royalty,  if  I,  with  your  permis- 
sion, may  say  so,  is  that  they  provide  generally  that  the  royalty, 
shall  not  fall  below  a  certain  pomt,  say  35  cents ;  but  the  sky  is  the 
limit  in  the  other  direction.  If  there  is  a  minimum  rate  of  royalty 
fixed  in  a  percentage  royalty  scheme,  there  should  be  a  maximum. 
If  they  fix  30  cents  as  the  minimum,  there  should  be  a  maximum  of 
60  cents,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  the  case  of  the  fixed  royalty,  is  that  based 
upon  any  estimated  percentage  of  the  probable  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  come  to  make 
a  Imrgain,  do  they  not  figure  both  ways — the  prospective  profits  of 
the  lessee,  and  the  prospective  profits  of  the  lessor  as  compared  with 
the  profits  of  the  lessee  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  they  handle  it  just  as  they  handle  any  other 
business  deal.  Each  man  figures  out  his  own  problems  and  tries  to 
get  the  best  bargain  he  can.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  arriving 
at  the  terms  of  a  lease.    It  is  like  any  other  commodity. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  will  put  the  proposition  in  another  way.  Is 
it  what  you  might  call  the  buyer's  market  or  the  seller's  market?  In 
other  words,  who  controls  this  market,  the  owner  or  the  lessee  ?  Who 
dictates  the  terms? 

Mr.  Jessup.  In  obtaining  a  lease? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  man  who  has  the  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  has  no  difiiculty  in  finding  a  lessee,  then, 
has  he? 

Mr.  Jessup.  He  may  at  his  price;  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  At  his  price? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  But  the  lessor  in  this  vicinity  and  in  the  an- 
thracite industry,  in  a  sense,  controls  the  market,  aoes  be  not,  and 
controls  the  number  of  leases  which  may  be  outstanding?  There  are 
not  lands  offered  for  lease  and  not  taken  up,  are  there,  at  a  reasonable 
price? 

Mr.  Jessup.  There  are  a  good  many  lands  hawked  about  the  mar- 
ket, but  they  have  not  very  much  value  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Senator  Jones,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion here  between  what  is  well-defined  coal  land  and  some  that  is 
very  questionable ;  but  we  are  not  treating  in  this  investigation  such 
coal  lands. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  would  imdoubtedly  be  the  case.  But 
there  is  no  surplus  of  offerings  of  good  coal  prospects,  is  there,  in 
this  vicinity? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  are  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time,    t  personally  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  there  any  good  coal  propositions  offered  for 
less  money  than  the  royalty  you  have  been  paying? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No  ;  not  good  properties,  I  should  say.  The  asking 
price,  I  think,  is  very  high  at  present,  due  to  the  abnormal  royally 

? rices  brought  on  by  these  recent  wage  increases  and  price  increases, 
he  last  increase  which  was  made,  of  $1.05  on  prepared  sizes,  whidi 
was,  as  I  recollect  it,  about  74  cents  on  all  sizes,  has  resulted  in  higher 
royalties  on  a  percentage  basis.  They  paid  more  and  it  cost  the 
operators  more,  and  the  royalties  went  up  and  put  you  back  still 
further. 

Senator  Jones.  Instead  of  considering  the  value  of  the  coal  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  royalty,  the  land  owner  figures 
that  he  is  entitled  to  participate  in  this  increased  price  of  the  coal  at 
retail  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Bargains  have  been  made  which  result  in  that  condi- 
tion ;  yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  there  should  be  a  maximum  as  well 
as  a  minimum  figure  provided  in  those  leases.  Then  the  royalty 
would  slide  between  them  according  to  the  price  of  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  state  the  proposition  in  another  wav.  The 
landlord  simply  tries  to  get  out  of  the  transaction  all  tnat  the 
trafiic  will  bear,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  never  been  a  landlord. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  dealt  with  some  of  them,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes;  with  very  manv,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  what  did  thev  do  with  you?  Did  thev 
manifest  that  spirit  in  dealing  with  you — ^to  get  all  they  could  out 
of  you  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Some  of  them  are  fair;  I  should  say  the  majority  of 
them  are  fair;  but  as  business  men  I  think  they  try  to  get  out 
whatever  their  contract  calls  for. 

Senator  Jones.  Only  a  fair  man  can  get  all  the  traffic  will  bear, 
can  ho  not — only  he?  If  a  man  is  an  unfair  man  and  tries  to  get 
more  than  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  traffic  will  soon  stop,  and  so  you 
must  consider  these  que.stions  assuming  the  fair  basis  that  the  man 
is  fairly  trying  to  get  what  the  traffic  will  bear;  is  that  not  your 
experience;  and  that  there  is  no  fixed  price  upon  the  coal  in  the 
ground  or  the  coal  land  itself? 
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Mr.  Jessup.  No;  there  is  no  fixed  price.  Every  acre  or  every 
hundred  acres  has  a  different  value,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  veins,  the  condition  of  the  coal — all  the  physical  conditions. 
Then  there  is  another  element  enters  in  which  is  a  very  essential 
one,  which  is  the  time  at  which  you  can  bring  this  coal  out  and  get 
your  money  on  it.  The  element  of  time  is  generally  overlooked  in 
some  of  the  wild-cat  valuations  which  have  been  put  on  coal  lands. 
I  made  a  study  of  it  for  many  years. 

Senator  Jones.  So,  the  coal  owner,  then,  in  fixing  his  royalty, 
estimates  the  cost  of  production  and  time  of  production,  and  these 
various  elements  to  wnich  you  have  just  referred,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  coal  owner?  ♦ 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

•Mr.  Jessup.  I  can  not  say  what  he  does.  I  think  he  gets  the 
market  price  for  his  royalty,  or  gets  more  if  he  can  get  some  one  to 
pav  it.    It  is  an  ordinary  business  deal,  as  in  any  other  commodity. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  m  these  easily  worked  properties,  where  the 
cost  of  production  is  comparatively  small,  does  the  landowner  at- 
tempt to  divide  that  favorable  condition  with  the  lessor,  or  does 
the  landowner  undertake  to  reap  all  of  that  for  himself? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  should  say  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  landowner 
attempts  to  get  that  for  himself,  and  in  some  cases  he  has  gotten 
most  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  it,  but  neglected  to  ask  it.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  on  the  coal  market,  in  your  judgment,  after  tne  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator goes  into  innocuous  desuetude? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think.  Senator,  that  a  good  many  of  the  high  cost 
operators  will  go  into  the  same  state. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  very  clever. 

We  are  going  to  take  a  little  trip  over  your  beautiful  country,  and 
we  are  going  to  meet  again  at  a  quarter  past  8  this  evening  and  have 
a  short  session  to-night.  I  hope  it  will  not  inconvenience  anybody. 
Senator  Jones  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  this  country, 
and  I  do  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  a  beautiful,  rich,  fine  country  you  have. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  will  adjourn  imtil  a  quarter  after  8? 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  quarter  after  8. 

(Thereupon  the  subcommittee,  at  4.10  p.  ul,  took  a  recess  until 
S.15  p.  m.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at 
8.15  o"'clock  p.  m. 
Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  Mr.  Jessup,  will  you  take  the  stand  ? 

TESTIUONY  OF  MB.  A.  B.  JESSUP— Retained. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  the  freight  rate  on  your  coal  from 
your  district  to  tide  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  it  is  $1.85  on  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Which  tide  are  you  referring  to,  Philadelphia  or 
New  York? 

Mr.  Jessup.  New  York. 
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Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Is  it  the  same  to  Philadelphia  ? 
Mr.  Jessup.  I  really  do  not  know.    I  am  only  sure  of  tiie  New 
York  tide  rates. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  $1.85? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  that  is  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  that  freight  rate  of  $1.85 
means  that  charge  on  cars  that  are  hauled  down  grade  to  tide  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  May  I  ask  from  what  point  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Say  from  your  collieries.  Where  is  the  coal  taken 
to  from  your  collieries  to  be  made  up  in  through  trains  to  tide? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  assembling  point  for  those  collieries  is  known  as 
Ashmore,  Pa.,  which  is  perhaps  four  or  five  miles'  operation. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  from  Ashmore  to  tide  it  is 
all  down  grade. 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  There  is  one  haul  beginning  at 
Easton,  going  up  to  the  tunnel,  a  short  distance  outside  of  Easton. 
and  then  it  is  a  gradual  down  grade  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Easton? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  practically  all  down  grade? 

Mr.  Jessup.  With  the  exception  of  that  summit;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  At  Easton? 

Mr.  Jessup.  They  pull  the  coal  for  about  possibly  20  miles,  up  a 
considerable  grade,  from  Easton  to  a  tunnel,  which  is  the  summit, 
and  from  there  down  there  is  a  gentle  grade  all  the  way. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  that  coal  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  would  it  not 
be  down  grade  the  whole  wajr  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  except  by  riding  over  the 
road  as  a  passenger. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Delaware  Kiver  from  Easton  to  Philadelphia 
is  all  down  grade,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  believe  so ;  necessarily. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  if  it  was  taken  that  way  it  would  be  all  down 
grade,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Jessup.  If  it  was  taken  on  the  river ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No,  but  I  mean  the  railroad  along  the  river? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  should  say  so,  generally.    I  do  not  know  the  detailed 

f'ades  of  the  other  roads,  but  I  do  know  the  Lehigh  Valley,  because 
have  made  a  little  study  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  the  trains,  from  the  time  they  leave  the  assem- 
bling point  to  New  York,  broken,  or  do  they  just  add  one  engine, 
or  something,  some  place? 

Mr.  Jessup.  There  is  one  large  coal  yard  near  Packerton,  near 
Mauch  Chunk,  but  just  the  details  of  the  movement  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with.  I  have  not  followed  that  for  a  number  of  years.  They  are 
attempting,  however,  to  run  solid  trains  from  the  collieries  to  tide, 
or  certain  other  assembling  points,  as  they  can,  but  it  does  not  work 
out  very  successfully.  The  output  of  a  colliery  is  not  often  large 
enough  to  make  up  a  solid  train,  nor  are  the  cars  that  you  have  at  any 
colliery  so  concentrated  that  you  can  ship  all  to  one  point.  You  must 
distribute  the  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  tons  are  carried  on  a  train  in  a  train 
load  from  the  assembling  point  to  Easton  ? 
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Mr.  Jesstjp.  I  can  not  tell  you  now,  but  I  will  say  50  cars,  probably. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Fifty  cars.    How  many  tons  do  you  load  to  a  car? 

Mr.  Jessuf.  I  should  say  the  average  loading  is  about,  possibly, 
40  or  42  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Forty-two  tons.  That  is  2,000  tons,  about,  to  a 
train  load? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes.  sir,  practically. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  for  every  train  load,  then,  at  $1.85,  it  makes 
about  how  much,  for  each  trainload  carried  from  the  assembling 
point  to  tide! 

Mr.  Jessup.  Do  vou  want  me  to  make  the  multiplication? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Two  thousand  tons,  at  $1.85.  [After  making  calcu- 
lation.]   Unless  I  have  made  a  mistake,  it  is  $3,700. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  that  point  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  should  say  it  is  135  miles,  Senator. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  handles  your  coal?  Who  is  your  coal  sales 
agent? 

Mr.  Jessup.  We  sell  some  coal  direct  to  the  trade  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  within  a  certain  radius.  We  sell  coal  locally,  ourselves, 
and  we  sell  the  balance  of  the  coal  through,  but  not  to,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  sir ;  through  but  not  to  ttiem. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Throu^  t£?m? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  through  them  and  not  to 
them? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  mean  that  we  sell  to  what  customers  we  desire. 
The  option  is  with  us.  They  secure  orders  and  we  accept  or  reject 
them  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  they  get  a  commission  on  those  sales? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  commission  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.  jrets  on  those  sales? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  also  handles 
the  Lehigh  Valley  coal? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  I  believe  that  has  been  testified  to.  Then 
practically  all  your  coal  goes  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co? 

Mr.  Jessup.  All  that  we  do  not  sell  ourselves,  is  sold  through 
them,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  they  not  get  the  large  percentage  of  your 
product? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Sales  Co.  works  closely  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  have  head  it  testified  that  there  is  a  contract  be- 
tween them. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  were  here  when  the  testimony  was  given  on 
that  question,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  here. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  practically,  they  control  your  product  just 
as  they  control  the  other* 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  control  over  our  product.  We 
are  absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Except  that  you  do  ship  over  their  road,  and  you 
do  sell  to  the  same  coal  sales  agents,  or  tnrough  the  same  coal  sales 
agents,  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  sells  to  or  through? 

Mr.  Jessup.  We  sell  through"  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  and 
ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  you  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad! 

Mr.  Jessup.  We  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  yes,  sir, 
all  our  coal.    We  have  no  other  connections  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  you  have  no  other  railroad  connections? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  sir;  no  other  railroad  connections  beginning  at 
our  collieries. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  any  other  business  connections  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Sales  Col,  or  the  Lehigh  Vallev  Railroad  Co.,  or  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No;  I  think  we  have  no  relations  at  all  with  them. 
We  are  entirely  independent  in  our  business.  We  run  it  ourselves  for 
our  own  benefit. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  your  sales  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Sales  Co.  con- 
trolled by  circular  prices? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No;  we  issue  no  circular. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  did  not  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Jessup.  Are  your  sales 
controlled  by  circular  prices? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No;  they  are  not.  There  are  just  certain  prices  that 
are  given  to  the  agents,  at  which  we  ask  them  to  solicit  orders. 

This  company  and  the  firm  which  preceded  it  opened  these  mines 
in  1858.  They  have  been  in  business  ever  since — the  same  family, 
the  same  people — and  they  have  built  up  a  certain  trade.  We  have 
certain  customers.  We  have  found  by  experience  about  what  tha^e 
customers  are  willing  to  pay  for  our  product.  We  have  a  special 
product.  It  has  commanded  a  premium  for  yeai's  over  what  is  knovn 
as  the  so-called  company  coal,  and  when  the  company's  circular, 
which  is  generally  known  throughout  the  trade,  is  paid  for  company 
coal,  we  have  found  by  experience  that  our  trade  is  willing  to  pay 
something  more  for  our  coal. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  you  do  a  little  bit  better  than  cir- 
cular prices,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  done  for  some  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  you  do  know  what  the  circular  prices  are,  now! 

Mr.  Jessup.  After  the  circular  is  issued;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  After  the  circular  is  issued? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  is  a  circular. issued? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  is  the  custom,  I  believe,  to  issue  circulars  about  the 
1st  of  April. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  issues  those  circulars? 
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Mr.  Jesstjp.  I  understand  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  or  the  Reading,  as  we  know,  and  perhaps  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  perhaps  others. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  get  your  circulars  first  from  the  Reading 
or  from  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Jessup.  We  get  no  circulars  from  them  whatever.  When  we 
find  out  about  what  the  circulars  are,  we  try  to  get  about  our  usual 
premium,  or  as  much  more  as  we  can. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where  and  how  do  you  find  out  about  these  cir- 
culars ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  known  in  the  trade  about  the  1st  of  April — in 
the  trade  papers. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Oh,  in  the  trade  papers? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  is  generally  in  the  trade  papers,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  trade. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  it  does  not  come  to  you  through  a  circular 
mailed  to  you,  or  sent  to  you,  or  given  to  you,  of  the  Reading  or 
the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  sir;  we  never  get  circulars  or  information  from 
them.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  their  prices  until  the  same 
are  out  and  known  to  the  public. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  First  it  appears  in  the  trade  papers  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes^ir;  and  is  always  known  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  trade  papers  carry  the  circular  or  publish  it  I 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  the  coal  trade  journals— the  Black  Diamond 
^and  the  Saward.  It  is  generally  known  in  the  trade,  about  the  Ist  of 
April  or  perhaps  the  10th  of  April,  what  the  company  circular  is* 
We  can  get  business  about  so  far  above  the  circular.  When  we  get 
4J!>ove  that  point,  the  customers  do  not  want  to  pay  it.  That  is  a 
matter  of  experience. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Your  customers  who  like  your  coal  will  spend 
about  so  much  above  the  circular? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes ;  that  is  all ;  and  if  we  go  above  that  we  do  not  get 
the  business. 

Mr.  Whalbn.  While  Mr.  Davies  is  here — ^he  is  sitting  there,  I 
think — we  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  his  report  to  be 
furnished  the  committee  should  include  copies  of  the  cross  sections 
used  by  him,  and  should  state  at  what  points  the  cross  sections  were 
made,  what  veins  he  calculated,  and  what  thickness  of  veins  he  used 
in  makin^his estimates  of  the  coal  contents  in  the  land  in  Schuylkill 
County.    Did  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  on  the  record. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  propose  to  dictate  to  him  what  he  shall 
furnish  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  sir ;  I  am  just  asking  him  to  furnish  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  you  are  just  asking  him? 

Mr.  Whai^n.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  Of  course  he  will 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  report,  if  he  makes  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  is  ^oing  to  say.  If  his  report  contains  anything  that  is  worth 
anvthingto  the  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  reason  I  make  these  suggestions  is  that  this 
point  probably  would  not  be  included  in  his  report,  and,  therefoca^ 
asked  nim  to  do  it. 
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TESTIUONT  OF  HE.  TAHES  ABCHBAID— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Archbald.  You  asked  for  the  acreage  divided  betwewi  Colum- 
bia and  Schuylkill  ? 

Mr.  WiiiHBLM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Columbia,  377  acres  of  coal  land,  and  Schuylkill,. 
4,103  acres. 

I  can  also  give  you  the  acreage  of  the  various  leases.  I  find  I 
sent  that  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1917.  I  did  not  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  here  last,  that  I  had  it,  but  I  find  it  here. 

Mr.  WH.HBLM.  You  may  give  us  that ;  the  acreage  to  each  of  your 
lessees. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  say  that  our  description  in  our 
leases  is  by  the  coal  under  a  certain  tract,  and  we  do  not  describe  it 
by  metes  and  bounds,  and  therefore  we  do  not  have  occasion  to  figure 
up  what  each  lessee  has  in  acreage,  and  we  have  never  done  it  until 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  asked  for  it 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Give  each  lease  and  its  acreage? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  Hammond  lease,  165  acres. 

Kimberley,  we  call  it — it  is  a  part  of  Draper — 23  acres.  Packer 
No.  1-5 

Mr.  Whhelm.  I  would  sooner  have  this  in  this  way.  Do  those 
two  that  you  have  just  given,  Hammond  and  Draper,  represent  the 
territory  held  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  under  lease? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  That  makes  a  total  of  how  much  that  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Beading  have? 

Mr.  Archbald.  They  have  another  small  area  at  Gilberton,  but 
there  is  an  overlap  in  the  measures  there,  and  that  is  also  covered  in 
the  East  Bear  Bidge  lease.  There  is  a  small  acreage  there.  I  see 
what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  Packer  No.  1-5;  you  are  getting  into  the  Lehigh 
Valley.    • 

Mr.  Archbald.  Packer  No.  1-5,  664  acres.  Packer  No.  S-4  and 
Packer  No.  3,  Lehigh  Valley,  727  acres.  I  do  not  separate  those. 
There  is  an  overlap  there. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Does  that  comprise  all  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir.  The  Continental,  581  acres.  That  is  all 
the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  is  the  total  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  In  other  words,  the  Lehigh  Valley  controls  pretty 
nearly  half  of  your  acreage? 

Mr.  Archbau).  Nineteen  forty-fourths  of  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Archbald.  William  Penn  (Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.),  895 

acres. 

Kehley's  Run  (Thomas  Colliery  Co.),  168  acres. 

West  Bear  Ridge  (Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co.),  176  acres. 
Those  two  are  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  interests. 

Girard  (W.  R.  McTnrk  Coal  Co.),  253  acres. 

East  Bear  Ridge  (East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co.),  304  acres. 

Weston  (Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.),  869  acres. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  were  going  to  explain  about  the  overlap.  You 
might  as  well  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  was  not  going  to  explain.    I  will,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  make  it 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  two  pieces  overlap? 

Mr.  Archbau).  I  might  explain  the  mfference  between  this  region 
and  the  upper  region.  In  the  upper  region  most  of  the  coal  lies 
about  like  that  [indicating].  Most  of  tnat  I  have  seen  is  hardly 
more  irregular  than  that.  In  this  region  it  is  something  like  that 
[indicating] ;  at  least  where  I  am  referring  to,  it  is  like  that,  and 
this  coal  lies  under  that  [indicating].  In  some  cases  this  has  en- 
tirely pinched  out,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  coal 
there  or  not.    It  is  the  same  way  with  Gilberton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Your  illustration  will  not  mean  much  in  the  record 
as  you  have  explained  it.  Could  you  not  describe  it  so  that  an  en- 
gineer would  at  least  know  what  you  mean  by  those  convolutions 
overlapping? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 
1  have  never  tried.    I  could  make  a  sketch. 

Mr.  WhjHelm.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  simply  this,  that  by  reason 
of  those  convolutions  there  is  an  anticlinal  form  whereby  the  top  rock 
becomes  apparently  the  bottom  rock? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  It  is  so  inverted  that  that  which  was  on  top,  in  the 
first  convolution  underneath,  becomes  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  rock,  yes. 

Mr.  WnjDELM.  Now,  we  did  not  get  one  or  two  of  the  collieries. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes ;  you  asked  tor  the  royalty  on  the  prepared 
coal  at  Locust  Mountain,  which  I  did  not  have.  Do  you  want  that, 
too? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  royalty  on  prepared  coal  at  Locust  Mountain. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  presume  you  have  already  had  that  from  Mr. 
Dodson.  In  1918  it  was  $1,815.  On  tonnages,  by  the  way,  you  will 
find  that  while  the  figures  are  given  in  dollars  and  cents  by  Mr.  Dod- 
son, I  notice  that  some  of  the  tonnages  are  slightly  different,  because 
we  make  an  allowance  and  do  not  charge  royalty  on  a  small  amount 
of  coal  which  I  think  they  include,  so  that  our  tonnages  are  generally 
a  little  lower  than  theirs;  and  my  figures  are  for  the  12  months  of 
Uie  calendar  year,  and  they  may  cover  December  of  one  year  and  11 
months  of  the  next  year. 

Senator  Jones.  The  royalty  you  have  been  referring  to  varies  from 
year  to  year,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  By  what  ratio  does  it  vary  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Senator  Jones  was  not  here  when  you  testified  be- 
fore, and  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  him  how  those  royalties  are 
made  up? 

Senator  Jones.  Let  him  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  would  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Archbald.  As  you  have  heard,  our  royalties  are  based  on  the 
celling  price  of  coal,  and  the  royalty  rates  for  the  year  1918  are  b>« 
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on  the  average  selling  price  of  all  of  the  collieries  on  the  Girard  es- 
tate for  the  year  1917.  Therefore  those  royalties  and  the  royalties 
for  1917  were  based  on  the  selling  prices  tor  1916.  Therefore  the 
royalties  for  1918  will  vary  with  the  royalties  for  1917  in  proportion 
as  the  selling  prices  for  1917  varied  with  those  of  1916. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  just  a  percentage  of  the  sales  price? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes;  a  percentage  of  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  mouth  or  the  mine? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Not  strictly.  We  get  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  plus 
the  cost  of  selling.  In  other  words,  this  assumes  to  be  the  price,  not 
necessarily  to  the  ultimate  consumer  but  to  the  trade,  with  nothing 
deducted  except  the  freight.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  it  would 
be  the  cost  at  the  mine  plus  anywhere  from  10  to  15  cents,  according^ 
to  whatever  may  be  the  charge  for  selling. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  a  fixed  percentage? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  variance? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Well,  I  presume  you  might  say  that  it  was  a  bargain 
made  between  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser;  between  the  producer 
and  his  sales  agents.  In  most  cases  there  has  been  no  charge  made  for 
that  by  the  large  companies,  or  at  least  nothing  of  consequence,  and  it 
varies  up  to  15  cents,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have  got  the 
figures  in  a  number  of  cases,  although  I  have  not  been  furnished  the 
records.    They  were  given  to  me  when  I  asked  for  them.. 

Senator  Jones.  The  royalty  you  charge  them  also  is  at  a  fixed  rate? 

Mr.  Archbald.  It  is  a  fixed  percentage,  and  varies  for  different  col- 
lieries— different  leases. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that  variance? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal,  that  is,  as 
evinced  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  mined,  chiefly,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  operations  have  been  worked  out ;  based  on  the  cost  of 
mining,  you  might  say,  really— the  cost  of  getting  the  coal  out. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  estimating  that  royalty  do  you  also  esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  profit  which  the  operator  would  likely  make? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  estimate  the  cost  of  operation,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes ;  we  do  in  that  sense,  of  course,  in  taking  that 
into  account.  We  assume  that  the  coal  that  will  cost  him  more  to  get 
out  we  should  take  a  lower  royalty  on,  and  in  that  sense  we  consider 
that  it  is  our  intention,  approximately,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
profit  will  be  the  same  for  a  given  amount  of  capital  invested  and 
the  responsibility  taken  by  the  operator.  He  should  have  a  margin  of 
profit  in  relation  to  his  investment  and  his  risk  should  be  the  same  for 
one  as  for  the  other. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain, 
if  it  was  a  fact. 

You  and  the  lessee  figure  up  the  probable  cost  of  mining  the  coal, 
and  so  on,  and  the  risk,  and  try  to  divide  the  pi'ofits  of  the  transaction 
equally  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  He  tries  to  get  his  share.  We  do  not  do  that  in  con- 
jimction  with  him.  We  do  it  for  ourselves — decide  what  those  leases 
are  worth — and  he  does  it  for  himself.  Then  we  get  together,  and, 
as  has  been  stated  before,  it  is  a  matter  of  degree,  you  might  say, 
almost,  between  us. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  can  understand  how  the  operator  would  try  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  is  going  to  cost  as  much  as  he  can  make  a  show- 
ing, for  the  operation,  so  as  to  get  a  lower  royalty  if  he  can;  but  it  is 
your  purpose,  at  any  rate,  to  try  to  divide  the  margin  of  profit  about 
equally  between  the  landlord  and  the  lessee  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  That  is  the  theory,  and  it  should  be  the  practice. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  Akchbald.  That  it  is  divided  in  that  way  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Equally? 

Mr.  Archbald.  No,  I  do  not  mean  equally ;  but  it  should  be  divided 
between  them.  I  would  not  say  what  was  a  fair  division  between  the 
operator  and  the  lessor,  although  I  presume  that  that  could  be,  per- 
haps, arrived  at — what  would  be  fair  in  each  case. 

It  might  be  proper  to  make  a  statement  now,  if  I  may,  in  this 
connection  in  regard  to  these  leases.  The  Girard  estate,  as  you  know^ 
is  a  trust,  administered  by  a  board*  of  directors  under  the  trust,  and 
the  proceeds  go  entirely  to  the  support  of  Girard  College,  a  college 
for  poor  male  white  orphans ;  and  in  making  these  leases  it  was  the 
dutv  of  the  directors  of  the  trust  to  get  the  highest  returns  that  they 
could  from  the  property ;  and  all  these  leases,  as  Mr.  Whalen  reminds 
me  here,  are  made  on  competitive  bids.  Those  were  given  to  our 
previous  tenants  at  rates  which  were  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
us.  These  leases  were  then  confirmed  by  the  court,  and  executed 
under  an  order  of  court,  and  so  stand.  Also,  further — if  I  may  com- 
plete that — in  the  bidding,  when  the  bids  were  opened  it  was  found 
that  there  were  ten  bidders,and  the  highest  bidders  were  within  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  one  another. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  effect  of  the  hi^h 
price  of  coal,  probably  brought  about  by  the  excessive  royalties  paid 
to  that  fund  or  that  estate,  upon  the  consumer,  and  the  general  price 
of  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir;  that  Question  was  brought  up  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  brougnt  to  us;  and  of  course  I  would 
consider  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  it?  Just  what  is 
your  judgment  of  it? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  could  only  say  what  has  been  said  here  before, 
that  the  proportion  of  coal  is  so  small  that  it  would  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, affect  the  price  materially.  Of  course,  any  increase  in  the  cc«t 
of  producing  coal,  however  small,  will  to  some  extent  affect  the  price. 
It  may  be  infinitesimal,  but  it  must  affect  the  price  somewhat.  But 
it  is  claimed  by  our  lessees,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  in- 
creased royalty  come^  entirely  out  of  their  profits,  and  not  out  of  the 
public.  They  can  not  increase  the  price  to  the  public  to  cover  our 
royalties,  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  royalties  of  other  operators 
who  are  mining  under  a  lower  royalty  who  would  undersell  them  and 
take  the  market. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  upon  the  theory  that  the  operator  gets  one- 
half  the  additional  profit,  do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  quite 
an  inducement  there  for  him  to  see  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Archbald.  What  way,  sir? 

Senator  Jones.^  That  vou  have  just  outlined ;  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  consuming  public  very  much  to  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Well,  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  you  mean. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Is  not  the  operator  directly 
interested  in  getting  all  the  price  that  he  can? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  would  he  not,  for  that  reason,  be  less  im- 
pressed with  the  hardships  which  might  be  put  upon  the  users  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  business  man  is  ever 
impressed  by  the  hardships  that  are  put  upon  the  consumers  of  any 
commodity. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  you  are  perfectly  right. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  should  not  expect  the  business  man  to  be  so  im- 
pressed. It  is  his  business  to  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  and  then,  if 
ne  wants  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  can  put  it  where  he  wishes. 

Senator  Jones.  This  is  rather  an  interesting  situation.  To  what 
uses  are  the  royalties  obtained  by  the  Girard  ^ate  put? 

Mr.  Archbald.  They  are  considered  entirely  capital,  not  income, 
and  they  are  reinvested  and  then  the  income  is  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Girard  College,  where  the  boys  are  entirely  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  trust. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  endowment  of  the  college  now  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  how  many  students  are  benefited  by  that? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  think  1,600  is  about  the  average  number  there. 
They  have  a  very  large  waiting  list.  A  boy  who  applies  can  not  be 
admitted  for  two  years  because  the  waiting  list  is  so  large. 

Senator  Jones.  And  what  advantages  are  given  by  the  estate  to 
the  bovs? 

Mr.  Archbald.  They  are  taken  at  10  years;  that  is,  they  may  be 
under  10  years  but  they  are  not  taken  at  over  10  years.  They  are  edu- 
cated and  cared  for  uMil  they  are  18. 

Senator  Jones.  All  of  their  expenses  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  All  of  their  expenses  are  paid.  Then,  after  that, 
some  supervision,  I  understand,  is  exercised  over  them.  It  is  gen- 
erally sought  to  get  suitable  positions  for  them^  and  some  supervision 
is  exercised  over  them  after  they  leave  the  college,  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  treated  by  their  employers.  Such  supervision  as  can  be 
given  to  them  is  given ;  at  least,  I  am  so  informed. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  at  hand  the  estimated  cost  for  each  indi- 
vidual student? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  have  not.  Possibly  Mr.  Mirkil  might  give  that. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

TEStlHOmr  OF  mt.  I.  HAZIETON  MIEEII^Eesumed. 

Mr.  Mirkil.  We  could  supply  that.  It  varies  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  depends  on  the  number  in  the  school.  These  boys  are  educated 
and  maintained,  and  their  health  is  looked  after.  They  have  an  in- 
firmary in  the  college,  and  they  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  anybody's 
boys,  by  the  trust. 

The  board  of  the  trust  is  composed  of  12  gentl^nen  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  and  they  are  representative  men  of  Philadd- 
phia.  They  all  serve  without  compensation.  Ex  officio,  the  mayor 
and  Common  Cbimcil  of  the  city  are  members  for  the  time  of  their 
terms. 
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I  can  not  answer,  oMiand,  how  much  it  costs  to  support  these  boys. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Even  the  present  mayor  is  a  member  of  tiiat  board, 
who  is  on  trial  ? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes,  sir.  The  act  of  the  legislature  appoints  him.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  witli  that.  The  act  of  the  legislature  appointed 
him. 

This  charity  was  first  administered  by  the  corporate  municipality 
of  Philadelphia,  but  in  1869  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
an  act  of  Assembly  creating  a  board  called  directly  the  City  Trust, 
12  in  number,  to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia ;  and  they  serve  for  life.  When  one  dies  or  re- 
signs his  successor  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  that  court  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  that  board  are  representative  men  of  Philadelphia.  The  next 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  happens  to  be  one,  and  a  judge 
who  has  served  his  term  and  is  retired  on  account  of  age  is  one.  One 
of  the  recent  ministers  to  Italy  happens  to  be  a  member  of  that  board. 
Ex-Governor  Stuart  is  a  member  of  the  board.  I  mention  those  men 
to  show  the  type  of  men  they  are ;  high-class  men,  all  of  them ;  and, 
as  I  say,  they  all  serve  without  any  compensation  whatever. 

Senator  Jones.  About  what  is  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  About  $1,000,000.  It  costs  more  now  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  food  and  everything  is  the  best  that  can  be 
bought.  They  are  furnished  the  services  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
those  who  are  employed  there  are  the  very  best  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  a  high-class  institution  in  every  way. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  branches  are  these  boys  educated? 

Mr.  MiRKiii.  In  the  exact  branches.  Mr.  Girard  pointed  out  in  his 
will  what  the  boys  should  be  taught.  His  will  says  they  should  be 
taught  facts  and  statements  rather  than  theory;  and  there  is  me- 
chanical instruction,  and  every  boy  is  looked  after  and  his  particular 
line  of  ability  is  to  be  followed. 

When  they  come  out  of  the  school  they  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  high-school  education.  There  is  a  high  school  on  the  grounds, 
and  when  the  boys  have  passed  through  that  they  have  all  the  educa- 
tion of  the  best  institutions  when  they  go  out  in  the  world.  They 
have  more  than  I  had.  I  am  not  from  Qirard  College,  by  the  way. 
But  some  of  the  men  in  Philadelphia  who  are  really  good  citizens  are 
graduates  of  Girard  College. 

There  is  nobody  who  has  any  interest  in  any  fund  belonging  to 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  except  these  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  amount,  or  rather  the  value,  of 
the  property  belonging  to  this  fund? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  It  is  about  $35,000,000, 1  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  About  $35,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  annual  income  from  these  coal 
lands? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Not  off-hand ;  no,  sir.  We  have  all  that  and  will  be 
glad  to  give  it  to  you.    I  would  rather  get  it  for  you  and  be  right. 

This  coal  land  is  considered  as  principal.  In  fact,  the  supreme 
court  of  our  State  has  decided  that  coal  is  land,  and  when  these  mines 
are  worked  the  Girard  estate  has  nothing  in  this  county  of  any  value 
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when  the  coal  is  taken  out.  The  land  as  land  is  worth,  of  course, 
very  little. 

The  board  charges  a^inst  that  royalty  the  cost  of  getting  it  in, 
collecting  it,  the  cost  or  taxes,  and  everything  else  properly  charge- 
able against  it,  and  the  income  from  that  goes  to  the  college. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  the  provisions  for  entrance  of  these 
boys? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  A  boy  must  be  a  poor  white  orphan.  The  words  of 
the  will  are,  "  poor  white  male  orphan ; "  and  the  Supreme  Court 
having  decided  that  an  orphan  is  a  fatherless  child,  a  boy  may  have 
a  mother,  and  be  admitted.  Many  of  these  boys  have  mothers  living. 
They  must  be  admitted  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  years,  and  they 
can  not  stay  in  the  college  after  they  are  18.  They  miist  go  out 
when  they  are  18,  whether  they  are  through  or  not,  and  make  room 
for  other  boys. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  those  boys  selected? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  They  come  forward  and  are  put  on  a  roll. 

Senator  Jones.  Boys  of  that  tender  age  could  not  very  well  come 
forward  of  their  own  volition. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  I  mean,  their  mothers  bring  them;  or,  if  they  hare 
not  a  mother,  their  next  friends  bring  them. 

This  institution  is  well  known,  everybody  in  our  State  knows  it, 
and  in  fact  it  is  well  known  in  many  other  States. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  confined  to  the  orphan  boys  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  There  is  a  preference,  yes,  to  the  orphan  boys  bom 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  city  of  !rhiladelphia.  When  Stephen 
Girard  lived  in  Philadelphia  it  was  bounded  by  the  River  Delaware, 
the  River  Schuylkill,  South  Street,  and  Vine  Street.  That,  to-day,  h 
a  very  small  part  of  the  city ;  but  boys  who  are  born  in  that  district 
come  first.  , 

Then  next  comes  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  anywhere. 

Then  come  New  Orleans  and  New  York— or,  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  I  forget  which,  but  it  is  New  Y^ork  and  New  Orleans — 
although  they  are  seldom  reached. 

The  boys  of  Pennsylvania  keep  the  college  full.  There  are  1,600 
now,  and  the  college  nas  a  waiting  list. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  why  Girard  made  that  provision  as 
to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  He  landed  at  New  Orleans,  you  know,  when  he  came 
over,  and  he  had  a  feeling  for  New  Orleans,  just  as  he  did  for  Louis- 
ville. He  had  some  relations  in  Kentucky  originally,  when  he  came 
here.  They  were  lost  many,  many  years  ago.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
as  you  gentlemen  know,  and  he  came  here  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  I  think  he  went  to  New  Orleans  first.  At  any  rate,  he 
faye  it  a  preference  in  his  will;  but  he  first  preferred  the  old  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  then  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  these  boys. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  that  the  institution  is  filled  to  its  capacity 
now? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  by  reason  of  housing  facilities,  or  are  you 
using  all  the  funds  that  are  available? 

Mr.  MiRKHi.  Practically  at  this  time  it  takes  the  income  to  carry 
it ;  but  the  reason  that  it  is  full  is  this.  He  bought  what  was  at  that 
time  a  farm,  well  out  of  the  city,  on  which  he  directed  the  college  to 
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be  built.  Originally  he  had  a  square  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  there  the  college  was  to  be  erected,  but  he  changed  that  by 
a  codicil  and  bought  a  farm  well  out  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  where  ne  said  that  the  college  should  be  built,  and  this 
farm  is  approximately,  I  should  say,  about  30  acres.  I  may  be 
wrong  there.  It  is  now  so  full  with  these  buildings  and  the  college 
itself  that  it  is  not  considered  to  be  possible  to  put  additional  build- 
ings on  it,  or  more  boys  there.  He  said,  "  as  many  boys  as  that  farm 
would  acconmiodate."  He  limited  it  by  that  language,  and  that  farm 
has  playgrounds  and  a  gymnasium  ana  all  that  for  the  boys,  and  it  is 
in  effect  well  filled  to-day  with  the  boys. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Out  of  this  million  dollars  a  year  income,  do 
you  construct  such  new  buildings  as  are  being  constructed  from  time 
to  time? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes;  Mr.  Girard  directed  that  all  the  improvements 
of  the  college  should  be  built  from  income,  and  that  has  to  be  done 
from  income. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  royal- 
ties from  coal  are  not  considered  as  income,  but  principal? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Our  supreme  court  has  so  de- 
cided. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  estate  yields  a  good  many  million  dollars 
a  vear,  does  it  not  ? 

^Ir.  WiLHELM.  $3,000,000  last  year. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes;  last  year  I  think  the  income  was  close  to 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Two  million  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  was  the  total  royalty. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  That  is  capitalized ;  it  is  invested. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  kinds  of  securities? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Just  now  it  has  been  invested  in  Liberty  bonds, 
mostly.  We  took  in  the  last  year  $2,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds.  It 
took  all  our  available  cash,  and  more.  But  we  invest  the  royalties 
when  we  get  a  chance,  and  we  have  taken  up  the  Liberty  bonds  regu- 
larly. We  invest  for  safety  and  not  for  income!  Our  investments 
are  limited  by  law,  really,  to  municipal  investments.  The  trustees 
have  no  right  to  go  outside  of  Pennsylvania  and  take  any  utilities 
stocks.  The  trustees  might  feel  perfectly  safe  and  do  it  to  advantage, 
but  the  trustee  can  not  do  it  with  absolute  safety  to  himself.  We 
buy  no  bonds  except  municipal  bonds. 

?3enator  Jones.  The  municipal  bonds  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  The  municipal  bonds  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania, 
and  national  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  then  we 

fet  some  first  mortgages  on   improved  real  estate  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned, 
while  the  will  states  certain  things,  you  find  it  is  impractical  to  fol- 
low the  will,  and  you  have  to  follow  conmion  sense? 
Mr.  MiRKiL.  We  follow  the  will  wherever  it  is  possible. 
Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  but  in  lots  of  places  you  can  not  follow  it  ? 
Mr.  MiRKiL.  I  will  not  say  in  lots  of  places,  but  in  this  instance, 
I  (an  illustrate  that  in  these  leases.    Mr.  Girard's  will  says  that  the 
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estate  di^ll  be  leased  on  leases  not  exceeding  five  years.  Now,  when 
he  died,  that  might  have  been  considered  a  long  lease;  but  when  it 
came  to  leasing  these  mines,  you  could  not  get  an  operator  to  take 
them  for  five  years  only,  because  he  had  to  lay  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  his  improvements,  his  breakers,  and  so  forth,  to 
mme  that  coal,  and  he  was  not  safe  in  taking  it  for  five  years  only. 

There  is  a  case  in  which  we  had  to  go  into  court,  which  we  did 
in  1869,  which  was  ahead  of  me — I  was  not  connected  with  it  then — 
and  the  court  gave  them  leave  to  make  leases  for  not  exceeding  15 
years,  it  being  shown  to  the  court  that  that  was  a  better  care  of  Mr. 
Girard's  coal  lands  than  to  limit  them  to  five  years;  and  those  leases 
have  turned  out  very  advantageously,  and  it  has  been  a  wise  measure 
for  them  to  be  able  to  take  them  for  15  years;  and  every  15  years, 
when  those  leases  run  out,  the  court  is  again  invited  to  give  us  new 
permission  to  make  new  leases  for  15  years;  and  the  last  lease  we 
made  was  commencing  January  1,  imder  the  order  of  the  court,  for 
15  years ;  so  that  the  lease  is  taken  to  the  court  and  the  court  approves 
it  and  directs  us  to  execute  it,  and  it  is  executed  and  put  on  record. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  Girard  put  that  injunction  in  his  will,  to 
exclude  preachers? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  not  permitted  to  sell  any  of  his  real  estate, 
are  vou? 

Mr.  MiRKTL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  still  you  do  sell  it,  and  have  done  it? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  We  sell  a  little  of  it,  when  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  trust;  but  the  court  always  gives  us  permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Nevertheless,  the  will  could  not  be  carried  out  so 
far  as  the  selling  of  real  estate  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MiRKU..  That  is  right.  There  are  things  of  that  kind  in  every 
will,  where  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  will,  to  properly  con- 
strue it,  to  deviate  a  little  from  its  terms,  and  it  is  always  done  under 
the  authority  of  the  court. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you,  now,  are  the  only  people  who  own  land 
in  and  around  SheYiandoah  which  might  be  used  for  home  purposes, 
except  what  is  over  coal;  and  are  you  selling  that? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  the  only  people. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  thought  all  these  gentle- 
men present,  coal  men,  would  agree  with  me  that  it  has  the  coal  to 
the  south  and  east  and  west  of  Shenandoah,  and  the  only  land  that 
is  available  for  building  purposes  to  relieve  that  congested  condition 
up  tliere  would  be  your  lands  to  the  north  of  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes,  what  we  call  Girard  Heights. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes,  we  do  own  that  land  there,  and  we  were  anxious 
to  lay  it  out  in  building  lots  and  sell  it  off,  to  those  people  in  Shenan- 
doah who  might  want  to  use  it  for  homes,  and  w^e  went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
pare for  it,  when  we  learned  from  the  State  that  we  could  not  go  on 
with  it  unless  the  sewer  system  of  Shenandoah  was  radically  changed. 
Now,  Shenandoah  has  not  put  its  system  in  such  shape  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  will  approve.  When  it  does  so,  we  ai-c»  ready 
to  go  on,  and  anxious  to  do  so.  We  have  an  order  of  the  court  \Kn'- 
mitting  us  to  do  it.    We  went  so  far  as  to  get  that  order  of  court. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  court  did  you  go  to  for  that  order! 
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Mr.  MiRKTL.  The  court  of  Schuylkill  County. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  the  Schuylkill  County  court  approves  the 
leases,  does  it? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes,  because  the  land  is  here. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  provision  in  Mr.  Girard's  will  for  the 
Schuylkill  County  court  approving  the  leases? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  No ;  but  the  law  of  the  land  so  interprets  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  interprets  it  so  in  regard  to  trust  estates? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  Yes ;  we  so  consider. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  that  you  are  now  willing  to  relieve  that  con- 
dition in  Shenandoah? 

Mr.  MiBKiL.  Yes,  we  are  anxious  to  do  it.  We  are  ready,  any 
time;  but  we  can  not  do  it  until  the  sewage  system  is  properly  pro- 
vided for,  because  if  our  sewage  should  go  in  there,  it  would  be  a 
nuisance. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No  sewage  will  ever  hurt  anything  in  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  The  State  Board  of  Health  said  it  would  give  its  con- 
sent only  if  that  sewage  system  was  changed,  and  we  had  to  wait 
on  the  authorities  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  got  that  opinion 
in  its  heads,  it  had  better  have  its  heads  cut  off,  and  get  new  ones. 

Mr.  MiBKHi.  I  ho^  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  nere,  and  hears 
you.    I  am  not  connected  with  it,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Mr.  WiLHELM  (continuing).  Because  the  sulphur  water  will  kill 
anything  there  is,  even  to  a  "  flu  "  germ. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  JAMES  ABCHBALD— Besmned. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Now,  we  did  take  up,  when  you  were  on  the  stand 
the  other  day,  jour  royaltjr  from  the  East  Bear  Ridge  and  from  the 
Locust  Mountain.  Wnat  is  your  royalty  income  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley? 

Mr.  Archbaid.  Did  you  finish  East  Bear  Kidge? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  am  not  so  sure  we  did.  Yfe  were  just  at  that, 
since  I  come  to  .think  of  it.    You  better  state  East  Bear  Ridge  over. 

Mr.  Archbald.  So  that  Senator  Jones  may  have  it  in  full,  I  will 
give  Weston  also. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Just  state  that,  so  that  Senator  Jones  may  have 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Archbald.  This  is  for  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  would  like  to  explain,  before  reading  this,  that 
these  are  the  highest  rovalty  rates.  For  previous  years  they  had 
been  materially  less.  This  being  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  selling 
prices  have  increased  in  several  years.  Weston — shall  I  give  the 
royalty  only,  or  the  tonnage? 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Give  both. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  will  just  give  the  round  numbers;  I  will  call  it 
Locust  Mountain.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  tons,  in 
round  numbers;  $658,000  royalty;  average  $1,046.  I  need  not  give 
the  fraction  of  a  cent  either.    East  Bear  Ridge  next? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  might  say  the  royalty  rate  on  Locust  Mountain — 
the  percentage— ^is  29.01  per  cent  on  veins  over  4  feet;  23.01  per  cent 
on  veins  4  feet  and  under. 
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East  Bear  Eidge,  230,000  tons ;  $160,000—1  can  give  you  all  these 
figures  later  if  you  want  them;  average  royalty  65  cents,  being  18 
per  cent  on  beds  4  feet  and  over,  and  16  per  cent  on  4  feet  and  under. 
What  will  you  have  next? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  care.    You  just  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Abchbald.  I  will  take  the  top  of  my  list.  Hanmiond,  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  percentages,  20  and  16 
per  cent  respectively;  tons  348,000;  royalty  $279,000;  average  80 
cents. 

Part  of  Draper.    Do  you  want  the  small  collieries  ? 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  Yes;  you  had  better  give  them. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Kimberly,  which  is  a  part  of  Draper,  9,000  tons; 
$7,200 ;  75  cents ;  that  is  18  and  16  per  cent  lease. 

Gilberton,  4,000  tons ;  $1,200. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  do  you  mean  by  "Gilberton  "  ? 

Mr.  Archbald,  Part  of  Gilberton  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Oh,  that  is  what  I  want.  Part  of  Gilberton.  That 
is  Philadelphia  &  Reading? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir.  Four  thousand  tons;  $1,200;  29  cents. 
That  is  a  flat-rate  royalty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  old  lease,  or  just  a  renewal? 

Mr.  Archbald.  That  is  a  new  lease,  but  it  is  made  at  the  same  rate 
as  their  rates  made  on  the  Schaefer  lands  adjoining.  It  expires, 
however,  the  1st  of  May.  Very  little  coal,  as  you  see.  They  only 
mined  4,000  tons.  It  is  merely  the  outcrop  of  the  Little  Buck  Moun- 
tain beds,  and  there  is  some  Buck  Mountain  to  be  robbed. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Collieries,  Packer  No.  1-5,  451,000  tons; 
$330,000 ;  73  cents ;  that  is  a  20  and  16  per  cent  lease. 

Packer  No.  2-4,  263,000. 

Mr.  Wiliielm.  Let  the  record  show  that  now  he  is  within  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Co.  These  "  Packers  "  are  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Packer  No.  2-4,  263,000  tons;  $196,000;  74  cents 
per  ton.  That  is  an  18  and  20  per  cent  lease;  but,  as  you  note,  the 
average  rate  is  higher  than  the  20  per  cent  lease  because  the  larger 
proportion  is  small  sizes,  due  to  the  work  in  culm  banks. 

Packer  No.  3, 113,000  tons ;  $84,000 ;  74  cents.  That  is  an  18  and  16 
per  cent  lease. 

Continental,  272,000  tons;  $189,000;  69  cents.  That  is  a  20  and  16 
lease.  That  is  low,  because  a  large  portion  of  it  is  a  small  size  of  culm 
bank  coal. 

William  Penn,  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  294,000  tons; 
$207,000 ;  70  cents ;  18-16  per  cent. 

Kehley's  Bun,  of  the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  203,000  tons;  $128,000; 
62  cents.    That  is  an  18-16  per  cent  lease. 

Black  Creek  washery — that  is  also  Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  a  sublease 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley,  232,000  tons;  $122,000;  52  cents;  that  is  18 
per  cent. 

West  Bear  Ridge,  of  the  Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co..  110,000 
tons ;  $59,000 ;  53  cents.  That  is  on  a  different  basis,  being  based  on 
the  circular  prices  of  coal  for  larger  sizes,  and  the  price  received  by 
the  colliery  itself  on  smaller  sizes.  ^ 

East  Bear  Ridge,  a  small  additional  lease  under  that  to  the  Har- 
leigh-Brookwood Coal  Co.,  6,000  tons ;  $4,000 ;  62  cents. 
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Girard  Colliery,  W.  E,  McTurk  Coal  Co.,  90,000  tons;  $46,000;  62 
cents.  That  is  the  lowest  rate  we  have  under  our  regular  leases.  It 
is  16  per  cent  only  on  all  beds. 

Culm  banks  on  the  J.  Barber  tract,  Maderia,  Hill  &  Co.,  24,000 
tons ;  $12,000 ;  50  cents ;  18  per  cent. 

William  Penn  culm  banks,  66,000  tons;  $3,500;  average  royalty,  6 
cents. 

That  is  a  bank  which  is  a  rewashing  of  the  refuse  from  another 
washery,  and  there  was  no  size  in  it  but  rice  and  barley — ^no;  I 
think  barley  and  birdseye.  Barley  and  culm.  And  under  an  old 
lease.    That  covers  all  our  leases  in  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  your  income  for  1918  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  would  like  to  give  the  average  royalties  under 
this  present  lease. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  right. 

Mr.  Archbaij>.  That  you  may  get  the  thing  in  perspective  and 
under  our  previous  leases. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  1918  average  royalty  on  all  sizes,  the  whole 
production,  74  cents;  1917,  60  cents;  1916,  52  cents;  1915,  55  cents; 
1914, 52  cents :  1913,  33  cents. 

Those  are  under  our  old  leases.  Previous  to  that  it  had  arisen 
from  24  cents  in  1863  to  38  cents  in  1888,  41  cents  in  1890.  Then  it 
dropped  on  the  new  leases,  the  leases  which  were  made  at  that  time 
uncier  poorer  mining  conditions ;  that  is  when  the  coal  trade  was  in 
poor  condition,  and  we  had  to  take  a  lower  royalty  than  we  had  pre- 
viously been  getting.  In  1900  we  ffot  29  cents  only ;  then  it  went  up 
to  33  cents  in  1913,  and  these  new  leases  were  made  which  have  run 
from : 

Senator  Jones.  The  book  to  which  you  have  just  been  referring 
shows  your  different  royalties  up  to  tne  present  year? 

Mr.  ARCHBAii).  From  1863  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Could  you  furnish  the  reporter  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Abchbaij).  Very  glad  to.  You  can  eliminate  all  this  testi- 
mony, then. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  explanations,  occasionally,  as  you  went  ahead 
were  quite  illuminating. 

Mr.  WiLjpxM.  Let  the  explanations  go  in,  but  Mr.  Reporter,  put 
in  the  statistics  and  data  he  ^ves  you. 

You  will  furnish  that  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Archbald. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  the  grc^s  income — ^I  will  not  put  it 
gross — but  what  has  l:)een  the  total  income  from  these  coal  lanc&? 

Mr.  Abchbald.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  give  you  that.  I  could  possibly 
get  it  from  my  office,  but  it  would  not  be  entirely  accurate.  Mr. 
Mirkil,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  memorandum  which  was  sent  to  me 
here,  because  he  was  not  notified  as  to  what  you  wanted,  instructed 
the  controller  to  make  up  a^  statement  of  the  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures since  the  begmning  of  our  leases,  and  that  will  be  fur- 
nished to  you. 

Mr.  Wn.HETiM.  Mr.  Mirkil,  that  is  understood  ? 

Mr.  MiRKnu  Oh,  yes ;  I  stated  that  on  the  stand. 
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Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Now,  Mr.  Archbald,  do  you  know  what  was  the 
tonnage  in  place  before  any  coal  was  taken  out?  Approximately, 
now,  of  course. 

Mr.  ARCHBAii>.  I  have  never  made  such  an  estimate.  Maj.  Thom- 
son made  an  estimate  in  1885,  but  we  have  never  made  an  estimate 
since. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  Maj.  Thomson's  estimate? 

Mr.  Archbald.  He  did  not  make  an  estimate  at  that  time  of  the 
coal,  of  the  original  content  either,  but  based  on  what  he  estimated 
was  in  the  property  at  that  time,  or  I  mean  what  was  the  original 
content,  he  gave  practically  the  original  content,  except  in  certain 
cases,  and  adding  to  his  estimate  what  had  been  mined  up  to  that 
time,  and  adding  to  it  our  own  estimates  as  to  the  coal  on  Locust 
Mountain,  made  207,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  what  year? 

Mr.  Archbald.  1885. 

Mr.  WiTiHELM.  Two  millions? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Two  hundred  millions — ^207,000,000. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  Two  hundred  and  seven  million  tons? 

Mr.  Archbald.  That  would  be  based  on  his  estimate ;  that  would  be 
the  total  original  content. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  A  total  of  207,000,000? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  Now,  since  that  you  have  discovered  there  was — 
you  do  not  know  approximately 

Mr.  Archbald.  No;  I  included  Locust.  His  estimate  would  be 
196,000,000,  and  adding  11,000,000  from  Locust  Mountain  would  make 
207,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  What  percentage  of  this  entire  anthracite  field  is 
held  by  the  estate? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  do  not  know  the  acreage,  sir.  We  only  know  the 
proportion  of  shipments,  shipping  about  4  per  cent,  that  is  now  being 
shipped  from  the  Girard  estate,  but  I  presume  our  acreage  is  much 
less  than  that,  relatively  to  the  total  acreage.  There  is  very  much 
more,  I  should  say,  being  mined  from  the  Girard  estate,  refatively, 
than  from  anv  other  coal  lands,  in  j^eneral,  at  least.  There  may  oe 
certain  areas  being  mined  more  rapidly,  but  the  indications  are  not» 
because  in  the  last  three  years  our  percentage  has  been  coing  up,  or 
the  last  four  years,  except  last  year  the  tonnage  from  iftnnsylvania 
has  been  a  little  lower.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  so,  but  that  is  my 
impression. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Girard  estate  produced  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  coal  of  the  entire  region? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes;  it  is  being  shipped.  We  do  not  mine  any. 
That  appears  in  our  annual  report  there.  The  percentages  are  given 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  Mr.  Archbald,  what  other  interests  do  you  have  as 
a  source  of  income  in  these  coal  regions  other  than  the  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Archbald.  We  have  the  surface  leases,  and  if  I  look  at  my  re- 
port I  can  tell.  I  do  not  want  to  omit  any  material  source.  I  do 
not  think  I  would,  but  still  it  is  better  to  look.  The  chief  source  of 
income  is  the  lot  leases  and  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  Girard 
Water  Co.  The  surface  leases  include  the  lot  leases  and  surface 
improvements  to  collieries— 624  lot  leases.  Would  you  like  to  have 
me  read  them  t 
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Mr.  WcLHELM.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  want  each  lease.  I  just  want  the 
grand  total  of  the  lot  leases. 

Mr.  Abchbald.  The  lot  leases  are  624;  surface  leases  to  collieries,  2. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Leases,  624.    What  income  from  the  lot  leases? 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  think  I  have  it  here.  $18,000  was  the  total  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Equivalent  to  ground  rent? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Archbald.  Surface  leases  to  coUeries,  2;  reservoir  sites,  5; 
rights  of  way  for  railroads,  8 :  rights  of  way  for  pole  lines,  8 ;  richts 
of  way  for  pipe  lines,  6 ;  site  tor  water  tank,  1 ;  site  for  bill  board,  1 ; 
total,  655. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Making  a  grand  total  of  receipts,  independent  of 
the  coal,  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  small  items.  I  can 
tell  you  roughly  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  Archibald.  About  $20,000  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  $20,000? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  have  a  water  company  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  The  City  of  Philadelphia,  trustee,  owns  the  stock 
of  the  Girard  Water  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  have  any  net  income  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes;  we  have  the  dividends,  6  per  cent  on  the 
stock ;  6  per  cent  has  been  paid  the  last  couple  of  years.  That  would 
be,  on  $400,000,  $24,000.  And  also  the  rent  of  pipe  lines.  The  pipe 
lines  of  the  Girard  Water  Co.  are  owned  by  the  Girard  estate,  and  a 
rental  of  $12,000  is  paid  for  those. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  pipe  lines  of  the  Girard  estate?  What  pipe 
lines! 

Mr.  Archbald.  All  the  pipe  lines — not  all,  but  many  of  the  pipe 
lines  of  the  Girard  Water  Co.  The  pipe  lines  were  all  built  by  the 
Girard  estate  and  are  .owned  by  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  you  charge  the  Girard  Water  Co.  for  the 
use  of  these  pipe  lines  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  that  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  $12,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  $12,000  ? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  few  copies  of 
that  report? 

Mr.  Archbaid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  is  nothing  turned  back  to  this  county  or 
into  this  coal  field,  in  the  way  oi  an  investment,  from  the  Girard 
moneys,  is  there,  other  than  this  water  company  and  these  pipe  lines 
you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Archbald.  There  could  not  be,  under  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Girard's  will. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  am  not  asking  that.    There  is  not,  is  there? 

Mr.  Archbald.  Not  in  the  way  of  investment;  no. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  when  the  real  estate  is  moved  and  is  turned 
into  money  and  taken  to  Philadelphia,  it  does  not  come  back  here? 
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Mr.  Archbald.  No,  sir.  The  real  estate  could  not  very  well,  if 
it  was  taken  there,  but  the  returns  from  it  do  not  come  back 
appreciably. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Mirkil,  if  you  are  going  to  give  us  what  you 
have  stated  you  will,  we  will  not  need  you  any  more. 

Mr.  Mirkil.  I  can  not  get  away  to-night  anyway.  You  want  the 
gross  returns  of  royalty  irom  the  beginning  up  to  the  end  of  1918 
as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mirkil.  Now,  is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.   No. 

Mr.  Mirkil.  That  is  all  you  want? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Archbald.  How  many  copies  of  my  document  do  you  want! 

Senator  Vardaman.  One  for  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Din  KINS.  On  the  manufactures'  committee  there  are  eight 
members. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  are  more  than  eight  on  the  manufactures' 
committee,  are  there  not? 

Mrs.  DiNKiNs.  There  are  five  on  the  subcommittee. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Mirkil,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  how  much 
per  child  is  the  annual  expense  of  the  institutions,  aside  from  the 
new  improvements? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  is  about 
$450  a  year.  I  will  take  occasion,  when  I  get  back  to  Philadelphia, 
to  let  you  know  exactly  what  it  was  during  1918  and  see  how  near 
I  come  to  it.  Personally,  I  have  little  to  do  with  the  college.  The 
college  is  under  the  care  of  a  president  and  directors  and  professors 
and  prefects.  I  look  after  the  business  end  of  the  estate.  I  do  not 
often  go  to  the  college  unless  I  go  out  of  curiositjr.  I  have  nothiiig 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  that.  The  food  is  bought  by  other 
people.  I  know  in  a  general  way,  of  course,  what  is  going  on.  My 
recollection  is  it  is  about  $450  a  year. 

Mr.  Archbald.  I  think  it  is  much  higher  that  that. 

Mr.  Mirkil.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  may  be  mistaken.  My  letter 
^ill  make  it  clear. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  for  maintenance  only,  or  does  it  include  the 
teaching,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  That  includes  the  teaching;  it  includes  everything. 
That  is  all  set  out  in  our  report;  we  have  it  all  figured  out,  just 
what  it  costs  for  everything,  but  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  is 
now.  Of  course,  I  can  not  carry  those  figures  in  my  head,  but  I 
will  see  that  you  get  the  information  that  you  desire.  I  am  only 
sorry  the  Senators  can  not  go  to  that  college  and  see  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred boys  there  eating  dinner  at  one  time. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  not  supposed  to  make  out  reports  for  the 
members  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  Everv  year  we  send  every  member  of  the  legislature  a 
full  report ;  we  send  one  to  every  judge  in  the  county,  and  we  send 
one  to  each  member  of  the  council. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Could  we  not  have  those  reports? 

Mr.  Mirkil.  They  are  not  out  for  1918.  It  takes  us  four  or  five 
months  to  get  them  ready. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Could  we  not  have  one  for  1917? 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  I  can  get  the  information  that  Senator  Jones  wants 
from  my  books.  I  can  get  that  without  having  the  report  printed 
or  waiting  for  the  printers'  report.    Shall  I  mail  it  to  Washington? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  any  time  next  week. 

Mr.  MiRKiL.  All  right;  I  will  see  that  it  is  mailed  to  you. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  going  to  start  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  will  adjourn  now  until  that  time. 

(Certain  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Mirkil  is  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Tabic  showing  shipments  from  tlw  Girard  estate  and  royalty  dve  thereon 

during  i.V/.S. 


Colliery. 


Hftmmood. 


Kixnberley 

Ollberton 

Packer  No.  1-5 

Packer  No.  2^ 

Packer  No.  3 

Continental .  * 

William  Penn 

KehJey'sRun 

Black  Creek..., 

West  Bear  Ridge 

East  Bear  Ridge 

Girard 

Weston 

East  Bear  Ridge 

Culm  banks  on  J.  Alexan- 
der tract. 

Cirard  Mammoth 

Wm.  Penn  Culm  banks 

Culm  banks  on  J.  Barber 
tract. 


Lessee. 


Total. 


.(Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co. 

do 

do 

Lehteh  Valley  Coal  Co , 

iilido!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!; 
do 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co 

Thomas  Colliery  Co , 

do 

Harleigh-BrocAwoord  Colliery  Co. 

do 

W.  R.  McTurkCoalCo 

Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co 

East  Bear  Ridge  Coal  Co 

Madelra-mil  &  Co 


Girard  Mammoth  Coal  Co. 

Thomas  Colliery  Co 

Slattery  &  Campion 


Shipments. 


Royalty. 


Tons. 
348.075.19 

9,553.18 
4,055.03 
451,42a  13 
263,438.18 
113,545.03 
272,016.17 
294,364.14 
203.953.04 
232, 129. 15 
110,9ia03 
6,544.19 

90,244.12 
629,742.15 
230.223.07 

24,534.03 

1.335.14 

66,132.16 

836.08 


3,353,159.01 


1279,864.88 

7,208.15 

1,199.48 

330.304.15 

196,372.37 

o4, 409.  o6 

189,163.13 

207,462.97 

128,08L25 

122.483.15 

59,  on.  22 

4.100.14 

46,952.18 

658.789.24 

150,409.18 

12,323.33 

1,05L87 

3,507.54 

167.28 


Average 
royalty. 


ia8040 

.7544 
.2958 
.7317 
.7454 
.7433 
.6954 
.7048 
.6279 
.5276 
.5321 
.6278 
.5203 
1.0461 
.6533 
.5023 

.7876 
.0680 
.2000 


2,482,03a  17 


.7404 


*  Girard  estate — Average  royalty  rates  on  all  coal  shipped  1863-1918. 

Year. 

Avenge. 

CmU, 
24.1 
23.5 
24.8 
26.6 
24.7 
25.8 
22.9 
23.2 
23.9 
24.9  1 
25.6  , 
26.2 
26.5 
26.9 
28.2 
29.0 
29.2 

3ao 
3a5 
sai 
3a8 

33.7 
36.0 
36.8 
37.4 
38.7 
38.7 
39.6  1 

Year. 

Average. 

1868 

1891 

Centi. 
4ai 

1864 

1892 

4a6 

1866 

1893 

4L1 

1866 

1894 

4a8 

1867 

1895 

4a5 

1888 

1896 

41.3 

188B 

1897 

4L4 

1870 

1896 

41.4 

isn 

1899 

34.9 

1873 

1900 

28.8 

1873 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

28.7 

1874 

26.6 

1875 

26.4 

1876 

3L6 

1877 

33.1 

1878 

32.5 

1879 

32:7 

1880 

1908 

32.0 

1881 

1909 

32.9 

1882..- 

1910 

32.8 

1883 

1911 

1912 

1913 

3L3 

1884 

31.6 

1885 

33.0 

1886 

1914 

62.0 

1887 

1915 

54.8 

1888 

1916 

52.3 

1880 

1917 

60.7 

1800 

1918 

74.0 

*■  A  further  table  famished  Just  as  those  hearings  went  to  press,  showing  gross  ship- 
ments and  royalties  of  the  Girard  estate,  will  be  fonnd  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
Toliuiie. 
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GiRARD  Estate, 
Philadelphia^  January  SO^  1919, 
Senator  James  K.  Vardaman, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
My  dear  Sir :  Replying  to  a  question  during  the  recent  hearing  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  pupU  at 
the  Girard  College  for  1918  was  $718.13. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by 
ex-Gov.  Stuart,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  city  trusts,  in 
which  reference  is  made  (page  3)  to  the  Girard  College. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

I.  Hazleton  Mirkil, 

General  Ma/nager. 
(Thereupon,  at  9.55  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  January  25,  1919,  at  9  o'clodc  a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

PottsviUej  Pa. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  court  room  No.  1,  in  the  courthouse  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Senator 
James  K.  Vardaman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vardaman  (chairman)  and  Jones  of  New 
Mexico. 

Also  present:  Mr.  William  Wilhelm,  special  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  the  meeting  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Whalen.  May  I  make  a  statement? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Whalen,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
vou. 

Mr.  Whalen.  On  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  I  presented  a  paper  yesterday  asking  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ators to  introduce  evidence  bearing  upon  some  testimony  that  was 
given  at  Washington,  on  or  about  November  27,  with  reference  to 
the  local  conditions  in  Schuylkill  County.  The  conditions  that  are 
referred  to  in  this  application  were  local,  as  I  stated.  They  had 
reference  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  matter  of 
salaries,  and  the  matter  of  the  financial  condition  of  some  of  these 
districts,  and  the  opportunities  given  to  the  children  of  school  age 
with  reference  to  education.  We  have  several  witnesses  here,  with 
the  idea  of  calling  them  to  answer  some  or  all  of  these  statements; 
but  in  as  much  as  these  matters  are  local,  from  our  point  of  view,  and 
l)erhaps  with  the  idea  generally  conceded  that  the  committee  are  in- 
vestigating questions  entirely  outside  of  these  local  matters,  they 
would  not  have  very  much  to  do  with  any  question  that  is  not  perti- 
nent before  this  committee. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  not 
offer  the  witnesses  who  are  present,  in  contradiction  of  anything 
that  has  been  said  upon  the  record ;  and  the  only  reason  for  declin- 
ing to  do  so  is  that  we  do  not  regard  the  statements  on  these  sub- 
jects as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  under  investigation 
by  this  Senate  Committee.  We  have  at  least  a  dozen  or  more  wit- 
nesses here  from  different  parts  of  the  county.  If  I  make  myself 
understood,  that  position  will  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  EoADS.  On  behalf  of  the  I^high  Coal  &  Navigation  and  the 
Alliance  Co.,  if  the  committee  please,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
that  the  representations  made  in  the  newspapers  as  to  what  took 
place  over  at  Washington,  with  regard  to  our  region,  are  absolutely 
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false,  but  we  will  not,  of  course,  present  any  testimony  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  points  of  investigation  which  the  committee  has  in 
mind. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  suggested  by  mv  colleague,  I  want  to  say. 
gentlemen,  that  the  committee  does  not  feel  inclined  to  go  further 
into  an  investigation  of  that  question  now.  I  will  also  state  that  if 
any  citizen  of  this  or  any  other  town  in  this  district  feels  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done  this  community,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  them  submit,  in  writing,  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  school  sit- 
uation, if  they  see  fit  to  do  so — the  price  paid  to  teachers,  the  num- 
ber of  months  that  the  schools  are  run,  and  the  condition  of  the 
school  system.    If  you  desire  to  do  that,  we  will  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Roads.  If  any  such  statement  is  filed,  I  suppose  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  it? 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  will  have  access  to  all  of  this  testimony. 
This  testimony  will  be  transcribed  and  published.  If  you  will  give 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  official  stenographer,  your  name,  he  will  mail  tx) 
you  a  proof  sheet  of  all  of  this  testimony. 

Mr.  KoADS.  I  meant  with  particular  reference  to  these  things  that 
might  come  in  in  answer  to  the  Committee's  suggestion. 

Senator  Varda^ian.  Certainly.  There  is  nothing  secret  about 
what  the  committee  is  doing.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  will  throw  light  on  any  ques- 
tion we  may  consider.  We  are  here  representing  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  we  want  to  do  justice  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the 
weak  and  the  strong  alike. 

We  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  Wilhelm. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  will  call  Mr.  Warriner. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  D.  WAEEINEK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Warriner  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  At  Landsiord,  Pa, 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  a  mining  engineer,  at  present  employed  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  Warriner.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What<was  your  experience  in  that  line  of  work 
before  vou  went  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  been  in  the  same  line  of  business,  the  same 
line  of  work,  for  about  12  years,  or  about  14  years;  I  will  qualify 
that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  is  the  location  of  the  properties  under  your 
control  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  lands  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Co.  are  mainly  east  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  River,  in  the  southern 
basin  of  the  anthracite  field. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  It  will  help  this  committee  very  much  if  you  will 
keep  in  mind  that  they  have  here  a  view  of  Sharp  Mountain,  and 
vou  can  indicate  the  territory  with  relation  to  the  fact  that  Sharp 
^fountain  is  in  sight;  you  can  use  that  as  a  guide. 
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Mr.  Warriner.  Perhaps  I  can  go  into  this  matter  in  detail  in 
my  own  way. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  would  like  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Warriner,  The  southern  anthracite  basin  extends  from 
Mauch  Chunk  on  the  east  to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Harris- 
burg  on  the  west.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it  is.  It  is  a  nar- 
row boat-shaped  basin  of  coal.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Oo.'s  operations  are  in  the  eastern  end  of  that  basin,  which  is  the 
same  basin  that  passes  through  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  it  is  easy  to 
find  on  the  map  the  Lehigh  River,  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  with  reference  to  those  rivers  it  might  be 
well  to  call  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Warriner,  The  southern  anthracite  basin  extends  through 
Pottsville  and  extends  on  east  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  east  of 
that  nearly  to  the  Lehigh  River,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

Mr.  WiLrHELM.  The  main  body  of  the  coal  goes  through  this 
gap  that  we  have  in  this  view  here  at  Pottsville  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  the  Little  Schuylkill  is  about  10  or  15  miles 
from  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  two  join  at  Port  Clinton.  Is  there 
anything  I  could  volunteer  in  the  line  of  organization  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Go  ahead  and  tell  your  story. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  the  oldest  operating  anthra- 
cite company.  The  foundations  of  it  were  laid  in  1815  by  Josiah 
White.  Against  great  adversity  he  built  the  Lehigh  Canal  from 
Easton,  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  Mauch  Chunk  along  the  line  of 
the  Lehigh  River.  That  canal  was  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
the  coal  lands  lying  above  Mauch  Chunk,  lying  west  of  Mauch 
Chunk — ^Mauch  Chunk  is  on  the  Lehigh  River — which  Josiah  White 
acquired  at  that  time.  The  canal  was  finished  after  many  difficul- 
ties. A  small  output  of  coal  was  obtained  up  until  around  the 
fifties,  when  steam  railroads  came  into  use.  Naturally,  at  that  time 
the  canal. became  a  back  number,  became  obsolete  as  a  method  of 
transportation,  and  since  then  has  been  used  only  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mauch  Chunk  to  where? 

Mr.  Warriner.  To  Easton.  Another  connection  has  been  made 
since  that  time,  from  Easton  down  to  Philadelphia. 

At  that  time  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  built  the  Lehigh 
&  Susquehanna  Railroad,  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  their  coal 
properties,  and  extended  it  farther  into  the  anthracite  region.  I 
think  a  branch  of  it  runs  up  beyond  Scranton.  They  did  not  oper- 
ate that  railroad  for  many  years;  they  leased  it,  and  it  is  now  in 
their  possession  and  is  in  operation. 

Around  the  sixties,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  invested 
in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.  which 
owned  some  large  tracts  of  land,  of  rather  doubtful  value,  between 
the  Little  Schuylkill  and  Pottsville  here.  Those  lands  are  still 
held  as  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  the  entire  title  to  them 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
since  that  time.  I  think  they  had  to  buy  them  up  finally  to  protect 
their  interests  in  their  investment. 
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Then,  I  might  say  that  around  1908  the  heads  of  the  company  at 
that  time — ^I  guess  a  little  earlier  than  that — conceived  the  idea 
that  the  best  way  to  get  their  coal  to  market  was  to  turn  it  into 
electricity  in  the  mines,  and  they  went  into  the  building  of  large 
power  plants  and  the  extension  of  high-tension  lines,  the  power  of 
the  plants  to  run  ultimately  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Tne  plants  were  built  and  the  lines  constructed  and  operated  for 
some  years,  but — ^well,  before  I  go  on  with  that:  Then  they,  not 
being  electrical  engineers  and  not  knowing  the  electrical  business, 
and  needing  an  organization  of  that  kind,  bought  out  a  smaller 
electric  power  company,  at  Hazleton,  known  as  the  Harwood  Electric 
Co.,  and  in  that  way  acquired  an  organization  to  operate  their  elec- 
taic  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  the  Harwood  Mine. 
I  mention  this  because  we  still  operate  the  Harwood  Mine.  That 
Harwood  Mine  was  contiguous  to  the  power  property  of  the  Har- 
wood Electric  Co.,  on  the  same  property,  but  it  is  practically  worked 
out  and  very  little  coal  is  left. 

And  so,  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  insure  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
that  plant,  they  bought  the  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.,  bought  out 
its  lease,  and  now  operate  the  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  at  Hazleton. 
That  is  in  order  to  show  what  companies  we  operate.  That  makes 
the  ownership  they  have. 

The  electric  properties  have  since  been  sold.  It  became  too  cum- 
bersome to  the  coal  mining  company  to  operate  big  electric  proper- 
ties of  that  kind,  and  they  very  gladly  got  rid  of  them  rather  than 
raise  the  capital  to  extend  them  as  they  had  to  be  extended ;  but  Tre 
still  supply  fuel  to  those  power  plants  under  agreement  with  the  pur- 
chasers. They  have  an  agreement  to  supply  the  coal  company  with 
power  for  50  years,  and  the  coal  company  has  an  agreement  to  sup- 
ply them  with  fuel  for  50  years. 

The  Harwood  Coal  Co.  reverted  back  to  the  electric  company,  but 
is  operated  as  cost  for  the  account  of  the  electric  company. 

The  Harwood  Electric  Co.  and  the  Harwood  Coal  Co.  have  one 
breaker  and  washery:  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  six 
breakers  and  two  washeries  in  operation,  and  the  Alliance  CJoal  & 
Mining  Co.  has  certain  leaseholds  operated  by  tenants  and  one  op- 
erating colliery. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  I  would  like  to  have  you  finish  a  statement  you 
started  out  to  make,  in  which  maybe  I  interrupted  you.  You  were 
about  to  explain  that  this  southern  anthracite  basin  was  canoe 
shaped  or  boat  shaped.    I  do  not  know  which  word  you  used. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  used  the  expression  "boat-shaped."  Spoon- 
shaped  would  perhaps  be  better. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  go  into  a  little  explanation  of  that,  and  ex- 
plain what  particular  part  of  this  spoon-shaped  basin  you  own  and 
control,  independent  of  the  Cranberry. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  basin  spoons  out;  that  is,  comes  up  like  this 
[indicating];  just  exactly  spoon-shaped ;  just  short  of  the  Lehigh 
Eiver  at  Mauch  Chunk.  We  own  it  in  fee  from  that  spoon  end 
west  to  Tamaqua  on  the  Little  Schuylkill  Eiver. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  distance  of  the  coal  measure  part  of  it  is 
about  11  miles. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  gap  between  the  Little  Schuylkill  and 
the  eastern  end  of  this  spoon,  or  is  it  all  mountain  ? 

Mr.  Warhiner.  There  is  a  small  gap  at  Nesquehoning,  nearly  at 
the  eastern  end. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Before  you  get  to  Nesquehoning,  you  still  have  to 
get  on  top  of  the  mountain  there? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  coal  field  lies  between  the  mountains  on  each 
side,  and  the  mountnins  are  unbroken  from  the  Little  Schuylkill; 
they  are  unbroken  all  the  way  on  the  south  side,  but  on  the  north 
side  there  is  a  gap  at  Nesquehoning,  nearly  at  the  east  end  of  the 
field. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  It  is  a  considerable  elevation  to  get  from  the  Little 
Schuylkill  over  to  Nesquehoning? 

Mr.  Warriker.  The  valley  in  which  the  coal  measures  are  located 
rises  toward  the  east,  and  the  coal  measures  also  rise  toward  the  east 
and  come  out  at  the  surface  at  that  point. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is,  the  gap  at  Nesquehoning,  contrary  to  all 
other  places  in  this  southern  field,  breaks  north,  while  here  they  all 
bi-eak  south  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  gaps  here  are  north  and  south  both ;  the  river 
runs  south  here ;  the  river  and  all  the  other  places  run  south. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  gap  at  Nesquehoning  is  a  small  stream  which 
runs  north. 

Mr.  Wn^HELM.  And  that  is  just  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  southern 
basin — pretty  near  the  extreme  end  of  that  southern  basin? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  within  two  miles  of  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  tell  us  what  is  the  length  of  your  coal  basin — 
from  the  Little  Schuykill  to  the  end  of  the  spoon. 

Mr.  Warriner.  About  11  miles.  I  am  guessing  at  that.  That 
is  close. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  own  all  that  coal  from  Mountain  Top 
to  all  that  is  in  the  basin? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes.  The  basin  is  not  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
perhaps  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  anything  else  in  regard  to  physical  con- 
dition that  you  want  to  offer) 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  not  all  the  land  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  We  own  tracts  of  land  which  we  recently  bought 
and  some  which  we  have  held  for  a  long  time,  just  in  the  environs 
of  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  imder  the  name  of  the  Alliance  or 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  that  is  under  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.  The  Alliance  lands  have  been  held  since  1865, 
and  they  lie  to  the  east,  again,  of  this  small  tract  I  have  just  been 
speaking  of,  and  from  there  to  beyond  New  Philadelphia — which 
is  about  10  miles  from  here,  I  thii^ — New  Philadelphia,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Mary  D.  lands — are  they  held  in  the  name  of 
the  Alliance? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  MsLty  D.  is  the  lessor — or  the  lessee,  rather — of 
the  Lfhigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  on  one  tract,  and  of  the  Alliance 
Coal  Minincr  Co.  on  another  tract.    They  loa^  from  both. 
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Mr.  WiLHEi^M.  What  is  the  total  acreage  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  ?  Or  give  us,  first,  the  total  acreage  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  I  have  that  where  I  can  put  my  finger 
on  it.  You  want  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  as  separate 
from  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  know  what  I  want  after 
sitting  here  these  couple  days.  Suppose  you  start  with  your  entire 
holding,  and  then  give  them.    You  may  have  a  sheet  here. 

Mr.  VVarriner.  1  have  them  here  all  separated  into  the  various 
municipalities.    The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  own 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Why  not  start  and  give  the  grand  total  and  then 
give  the  parts,  if  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  not  the  grand  total  all  together.  I  will 
give  the 'parts  and  then  the  approximate  total  of  all,  if  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes ;  that  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  total  acreage  of  coal  land  in  Carbon  County 
is  4,089  acres.  I  will  give  this  in  round  figures.  Then  of  wild  land 
we  own  in  Carbon  County  4,380.    In  Schuylkill  County 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  I  would  like  to  get  the  Cranberry  Creek,  if  vou 
can  give  it,  because  that  is  east  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Mr.  Warriner.  By  Jove,  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  give  you  that.  I 
can  giAe  it  to  you  approximately,  though,  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  need  not  worry  about  that,  because  I  will  get 
that  from  another  source.     I  have  it  in  my  office  anyway. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  coal  land  runs  around  7,000  acres  in  the  Pan- 
ther Creek  Vallev. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is  east  of  the  Little  Schuylkill — that  is  east 
of  the  Little  Schuylkill  River? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  an  approximate  figure.  The  total  coal- 
land  holdings  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  8,986  acres.  In 
addition  to  that  they  hold  4,387  acres  of  wild  land. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Forty -two  hundred? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is  four  thousand 

Mr.  Warriner.  Forty-three  hundred,  I  said — 4,387.  And  then,  in 
the  coal-land  property — that  4,387 — I  might  quality  by  saying  wild 
land  in  the  coal  land  proper;  we  own  1,400  acres  (m  round  figures) 
not  underlain  by  coal — barren  of  coal. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  mean  in  what  we  call  the  Pottsville  conglom- 
erate? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;    approximately  that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  is  a  geological  term.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.  own  in  all  3,735 
acres  of  coal  land. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  how  much  wild  land? 

Mr.  Warriner.  None  that  we  call  wild  land;  248  acres  barren  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  In  the  Pottsville  conglomerate? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes.  The  Panther  Valley  Water  Co.,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  company  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  owns  5,746 
acres  of  barren  land  and  about  300  acres  of  timber  land.  That  is 
called  timber.    It  is  not  valuable  timber. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  now  given  us  all  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation 

Mr.  Warrixer.  No;  I  have  not  given  you  Cranberry  Creek. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  want  to  cover  this  basin. 

Mr.  Warriker.  This  is  all  in  the  southern  basin  that  I  have  given 
yon. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  All  in  the  southern  basin? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  before  we  go  to  the  Cranberry  Creek,  1 
would  like  to  get  these  facts. 

ifr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Tell  us  what  of  the  lands  in  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley — and  in  explanation  of  that  question,  the  Panther  Creek — 
coverin/sr  all  of  the  Little  Schuylkill,  is  being  developed? 

Mr.  Warriner.  All  of  it  to  this  extent,  that  their  mines  are  placed 
thei-e  as  closely  as  practicable,  and  the  developments  are  being  pushed 
m  all  directions. 

Mr,  WiLHELM.  Is  any  portion  of  that  particular  territorj^  leased  to 
anybody  else? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  two  very  small  pieces — one  at  the  extreme 
eastern  spoon,  to  the  Mount  Pisgah  Coal  Co.,  and  a  small  piece  at  the 
southern  part  of  the  western  end  to  the  Tamaqua  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  a  small  portion  on  the  Sharp  Mountain  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  Sharp  Mountain ;  yes,  the  southern  side. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  portion  of  these  lan<ls  that  are  west  of  Tama- 
qua, between  here  and  Tamaqua,  are  operating? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Mary  D.  Coal  Co.  is  operating  on  402  acres  of 
Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  on  861  acres  of  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  The  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.  are  themselves  op- 
erating on  about  an  800-acre  tract.    Is  that  Kaska  William  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  That  is  isolated  from  the  main 
holdings  in  the  basin.  The  rest  of  the  holdings  of  the  Alliance  Mining 
Co.  are  undeveloped.  Small  areas,  adjoining  Pottsville,  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.'s  lands  are  undeveloped.  There  are  about 
200  acres  there  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  acreage  have  you  all  together  that  is  not  being 
developed  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  can  only  give  you  that  approximately. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  I  expect  that. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  say  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
has,  all  together,  about  200  acres  that  are  not  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  Alliance  Col  Mining  Co.  has,  maybe,  2,500  acres.  That 
is  a  rather  wild  guess. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  this  southern 
field,  vour  annual  production  ? 

Mr.^ Warriner.  6ur  annual  production? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  for  1918. 

Mr.  Warriner.  1918? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Or  make  it  1917. 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  produced  close  to  5,000,000, 1  think.  ^  I  think  I 
have  it  here. 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  Of  the  southern  field  ? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  We  produced,  in  round  numbers,  a  little  under 
5,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  WiuHELM.  That  does  not  include  your  tenants? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  that  does  not  include  tenants. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  what  your  tenants  produced  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  can  only  tell  you  from  memory ;  the  repoits  are 
not  made  out  yet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  it  from  memory. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Mary  D.  Coal  Co.  produced,  I  think — let  me 
see  if  I  have  it.  The  lessees  produced  285,000  tons  in  1917  and  a  little 
less  than  that  in  1918,  I  think.    The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Produced  a  little  less  in  1917  than  in  1918.  In  1917  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  produced  35  per  cent  increase  over  any  previous  year, 
under  the  spur  of  war-time  conditions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  was  the  total  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Around  5,000,000,  a  little  under  5,000,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  nearly  300,000  from  their  lessees? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  nearly  300,000  from  the  lessees. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Panther  Creek  Valley  is  being  very  strenuously 
and  extensively  mined,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Over  what  roads  do  you  ship  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Le- 
high &  New  England,  and  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.  ship  over 
the  Philadelphia  &  Beading. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Kaska  William? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Kaska  William  ship  over  the  Beading,  and 
the  Mary  D,  the  lessee,  ship  over  the  Beading. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Lehigh  &  New  England — to  go  back  into  his- 
tory just  a  little,  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  is  owned  by  the  Le- 
high Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  When  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna 
was  finally  built  and  completed  and  leased,  it  did  not  include  the 
railroad  connecting  the  collieries  themselves.  It  was  known  as  the 
Panther  Creek  Bailroad.  This  was  afterwards  formed  into  the  Lehigh 
&  New  England  Bailroad  and  extended  to — well,  I  can  not  give  you 
the  ramifications  of  it.  It  was  extended  south.  It  taps  the  cement 
region  and  it  then  goes  up  toward  New  York,  where  it  has  some 
connection  with  some  other  road,  a  gateway  into  New  England, 
and  in  that  way  it  has  no  direct  tidal  connection  of  its  own. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  &  New  England  now  has  a  terminus 
in  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  they  had  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  have  always  had  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Where? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is,  it  was  previously  the  Panther  Creek 
Bailroad  and  was  just  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  between  its  collieries.  The  coal  was  gathered  at  the  col- 
lieries and  taken  through  the  tunnel,  north,  tnrough  the  mountain 
there  at  Landsford,  and  shunted  into  an  assemblv  yard  there,  vrhow 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  also 
the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  was  just  a  local  road  for  coal  conditions? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  now  it  has  its  own  outlet  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir;  south  from  Tamaqua,  through  the  Tama- 
<jua  Gap. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  ship  over  the  Cen-' 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jer^y  and  do  not  send  all  your  coal  over  the 
Lehigh  &  New  England? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  would  not  be  able  to  give  the 
market  for  our  coal,  would  not  oegin  to  provide  sufficient  market 
to  handle  all  our  coal.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  more  convenient 
geologically  to  ship  the  products  of  certain  collieries  over  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  then  you  have  your  canal,  too? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  we  have  the  canal.  They  ship  a  little  each 
vear. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Under  your  charter  you  have  a  right  to  own  and 
control  railroads,  and  run  a  canal,  and  mine  coal? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Our  charter  has  very  broad  powers.  I  have  never 
read  it,  but  I  understand  it  has  very  bi;oad  powers.  It  was  granted 
in  1822, 1  think. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  under  your  charter  you  do  do  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  Co.  con- 
trolled the  i-ailroad  and  did  operate  it  until  the  Government  took 
them  over. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  we  are  talking  about  conditions  before  that 
timo. 

ilr.  Warriner.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  owns  the 
stock  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  Co.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now  let  us  take  your  holdings  that  you  have  by 
reason  of  getting  into  the  electrical  business — your  holdings  in  coaL 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  the  only  hold- 
ing. The  Harwood  Coal  Co.,  which  we  operate,  belongs  to  the  Har- 
wood  Electric  Company,  and  we  operate  it  for  their  account,  at 
actual  cost. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  are  your  holdings  and  what  do  you  control 
up  there  on  that  mountain? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  in  the  Hazleton  basin  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  eastern  middle  basin,  as  it  is  called  in  the  coal 
region. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  has,  I  think,  1,050 
acres  of  coal  land,  and  the  rfarwood — well,  we  do  not  own  the 
Harwood,  but  I  can  give  you  that  acreage,  I  think,  approximately. 
It  is  practically  worked  out  now.  I  thought  I  had  a  note  of  it 
Two  hundred  and  ninety -three  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  output  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  produced  629,000 
tons  in  1918,  which  was  a  considerable  advance  over  the  previous 
year. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand.  Har- 
wood  produced  from  banks  and  from  the  mines  125,000,  I  think. 
I  think  a  large  proportion  of  that  in  1918  was  from  the  banks.  The 
.Cranberry  Creek  and  the  Harwood  being  adjacent  to  each  other,  the 
Deparement  of  Mines  allowed  the  mining  out  of  the  barrier  pillar 
between  the  two,  and  that  is  the  onlv  coal  that  is  left  to  be  mined 
now  in  the  Harwood. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  sizes  of  coal  or  character  of  coal  do  you  use 
for  the  electrical  purposes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  What  are  known  as  No.  2  Buck  or  Rice  and  No.  3 
Buck  or  Barley. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Those  are  the  two  smallest  sizes  that  are  sent  to 
market  for  steam  purposes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  there  is  some  that  is  known  as  No.  4  Buck- 
wheat, which  is  now  made ;  not  ver}^  much ;  there  is  not  much  market 
for  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  But  you  use  those  two  sizes  for  making  steam  to 
generate  electricity? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  are  feeding  the  Lehigh  Valley  with  elec- 
tricity? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  cement  regions;  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all  in  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  all  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Well,  that  is 
from  the  Hauto  Power  Plant;  that  is  connected  with  the  power 

Elant  of  the  Harwood  Electric  Co.  at  Hazleton.  The  two  are  com- 
ined  and  thev  furnish  power  all  the  way  down  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  Eiver,  you  see,  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  power 
is  interchangeable  as  between  the  two  plants.  If  it  is  heavier  at  one 
plant  it  draws  power  from  the  other. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  the  pioneers  in  the  matter  of  conA'erting 
the  small  steam  sizes  into  electrical  fluid? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean  of  the  coal-carrving  companies. 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

Mr.  Wiliiel^i.  Are  there  any  others  doing  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  others  doing  it.  1 
think  only  for  their  own  power. 

Mr.  WhvHelm.  I  mean  to  supply  other  commercial  enterprises? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  I  think  that  probably  we  are  the  pioneers  in 
that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  the  pioneers  in  that ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  there  any  others  in  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  are.  I  think  there  are 
probably,  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
mining  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  give  you  the  exact  cost. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  we  are  fortunate  in  getting  you. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  sort  of  ashamed  to  give  the  figures. 

Mr.  Wn,HELM.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  give  the  figures.  It  might 
be  considered  bad  management.    For  the  year 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  collieries  does  this  cover  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  This  is  just  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  operate  in  the  Panther 
Creek  Valley  on  that  scale. 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  All  right. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  cost  for  mining  coal  alone  was  $3.71  for  the 
year  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  $3.71.    How  do  you  make  up  those  items  of  $3.71  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Labor  is  $2.20  and  all  other  costs  $1.43.  Labor  is 
about  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  Mr.  Jessup  here? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  will  say  that  our  labor  cost  is  probably  below  the 
average  percentage.  That  would  account  for  the  difference  between 
these  figures  and  Mr.  Jessup's  figures.  I  heard  him  testify  to  70. 
Our  labor  cost  is  not  lower,  but  our  other  costs  are  higher  than  they 
are  in  other  regions. 

Mr.  Jessup.  There  is  a  variation  in  every  colliery. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes.  I  understand  that.  You  did  not  mean  that 
as  to  your  property,  then  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No,  I  did  not  have  the  figures.  I  gave  you  the  figures 
of  the  whole  anthracite  region. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  $3.71  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  $3.71 1  would  like,  in  order  to  qualify  the  figures — 
if  you  do  not  have  any  objection — I  would  like  to  give  you  the  figures 
for  November  and  December. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  total  cost  per  ton  in  November  was  $4.18. 
This  is  mined  coal  now.    I  am  not  giving  you  the  average. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with,  mined  coal,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Labor  was  $2,67,  all  other  costs,  $1.50 ;  in  December, 
$4.35 ;  labor,  $2.70 ;  all  other  costs,  $1.65. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  ran  higher  than  the  $2.22  that  you  gave  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  the  labor  cost  ran  higher? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  because  since  November  1  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  labor.  That  would  bring  it  up  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  year,  naturally.  It  brings  the  total  cost  up  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  year  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  That  is  very 
illuminating  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  margin  between  that 
and  the  selling  price.    Would  you  lite  to  have  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at.  You  have 
heard  the  Senators  say  they  want  the  truth  and  me  real  truth. 
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Mr.  Warriner.  It  was  6.89  cents  margin  for  the  year;  5.6  cents 
for  the  month  of  November;  a  loss  of  0.0189  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, per  ton  of  coal  produced. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  When  you  gave  us  the  figure  of  $3.71  as  the  total 
cost  of  coal,  and  $2.22  as  the  labor  cost  and  $1.43  all  other,  what  is 
included  in  the  $1.43? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  largest  item  is  material  supplies.  That  would 
add  30  per  cent  more  to  the  60  per  cent  for  that  would  take  up  to 
90  per  cent  anyway.  Ten  per  cent  would  be  administration  expenses, 
general  expenses,  local  taxation,  and  all  other  expenses  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  the  basis  of  $3.71  for  labor,  and  the  selling  price 
of  coal  then,  what  was  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  and 
the  cost  of  your  coal  in  the  mined  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  On  the  basis  of  $3.71  for  labor?  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  mean  $3.71  for  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  $2.22  for 
labor,  and  $1.43  for  other  costs. 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  gave  a  margin  of  6.89  between  that  and  the 
selling  price.  The  selling  price  was  3.7798.  There  mav  be  some 
other  charges  come  out  of  that,  too.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
Federal  taxes  are  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Welhelm.  What  was  the  labor  cost  on  all  of  your  coal  that 
you  shipped  to  market  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  including  bank? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Our  bank  coal  tonnage  was  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  year  1918,  of  the  total  shipped,  and  for  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  was  17  and  16  per  cent,  respectively. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  I  understand  you  that  was  on  that  mined  coal? 
You  are  speaking  of  all  sizes — $3.71  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes,  all  sizes  of  mined  coal,  and  the  figure  of 
value  or  selling  price  was  also  all  sizes,  averaged  together. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  prepared  and  the  steam  sizes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  cost  of  your  coal  up  in  the  Cran- 
berry section? 

Mr.  Warriner.  In  the  Cranberry  section  our  cost  was  $4.51  per  ton 
for  the  year,  and  the  value  was  $4.73,  leaving  a  net  operating  revenue 
of  22  cents,  from  which  must  be  deducted  Federal  taxes,  which 
amounted  to  around  $43,000,  and  interest  on  small  loans  and  accounts 
of  that  kind,  amounting  to  around  $8,000  leaving  a  net  profit  of  14 
cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  the  cream  of  this 
Southern  anthracite  coal  field,  east  of  Pottsville? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  the  cream  of  it,  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  the  quality  of  the  coal  considered. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  you  can  make  so  little  money  in  your  min- 
ing, why  is  it  that  you  do  not  lease  and  get  good,  big,  rich  revenues 
like  the  Gilbert  estate  and  the  Cuyler  estate  and  the  Girard  estate 
do,  and  all  the  other  owners? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  reason  we  do  not  lease  is  that  no  one  would 
lease  any  of  our  lands  that  we  are  not  operating  ourselves.  At  one 
time,  Alt.  Wilhelm,  the  lands  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  were 
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leased  to  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  and  they  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  about  a  year. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  was  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  that  was  in  the  eighties;  that  is  a  little 
before  my  time;  I  can  not  quite  give  you  the  date,  but  that  is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  freight  that  you  get  on  coal,  on  pre- 
pared sizes,  to  tide? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  who  gets  ?    The  railroad  companies  ? 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Yes.    The  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  get  it. 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  runs  around  $1.90,  or  something  like  that.  K 
used  to  be  $1.55,  and  Mr.  McAdoo  raised  it  up  to  $1.90. 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  $1.55  it  was.    Let  us  talk  prior  to  McAdoo's  time^ 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Well,  you  know  about. 

Mr.  Warriner.  $1.55  is  what  I  say.    I  may  be  off  on  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  that  the  income,  if  it  does  not  come  in  from  the 
profit  of  mining  coal,  comes  in  from  shipping  it  to  tide;  you  get  a 
large,  clean  income  there? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  not  heard  that  the  railroads  were  making  a 
great  deal  of  money.  If  they  make  money  on  handling  coal  they 
lose  it  on  something  else. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  handles  your  product? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Who  sells  it? 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  do,  ourselves. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Under  a  separate  company? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  your  own  coal  sales  agents  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Wliere  is  the  office  of  that  company ! 

Mr.  Warriner.  Philadelphia.  That  company  is  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.  All  their  offices,  their  general  offices,  are  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  then,  handles 
all  the  coal  that  you  send  to  market,  either  from  the  Alliance,  the 
Cranberry,  or  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  the  sales  department  handles  the  coal  sent  tc 
market  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Na\ngation  Co.'s  own  properties;  the 
Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  sell  their  own  coal,  and  so  does  tne  Alliance 
Co. — separate  sales. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  the  Lehigh  Valley  Sales  Co., 
and  all  the  other  companies,  that  get  from  10  to  20  per  cent  for 
handling  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  have  any  subsidiary  concern  or  allied  con- 
cern of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

Mr.  WiLHEKM.  Then,  these  figures  are  not  independent  of  any  of 
those? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  sales  expense  comes  out  of  that  profit  that  I 
gave  you ;  at  least,  I  think  it  does.  I  will  not  swear  to  that,  but  I 
thinkit  comes  out  of  those  figures  I  gave  you.  

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Out  of  its  own  portion  of  $3.71  ? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  producing  coal  was  $3.71,  and  the 
average  price,  you  say — was  what!^ 

Mr.  Warriner.  $3.7798. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  did  say,  of  course,  you  own  and  control  a 
water  company.    Only  one  water  company  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Well,  that,  I  think,  in  the  far  past  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  several  companies.    It  is  only  one  company  now. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  were  originally  different  water  plants? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  not  only  supply  water  to  your  operations,  but 
you  supply  it  to  the  boroughs  and  the  towns? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  To  Landsford  and  Summit  Hill  and  Nesquehoning? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Not  Summit  Hill. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Coaldale? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Coaldale. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Not  Summit  Hill,  What  were  the  original  contents 
of  the  coal  lands  east  of  Little  Schuylkill? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  have  any  idea.  The  total  output  to-day  to 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  about  95,000,000  tons.  That  is 
since  1822. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Does  that  include  the  Alliance,  too? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No  ;  that  is  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  has  95,000,000l)een  won  for  the  market  from 
the  Panther  Creek  Valley? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  right.    That  is  a  memory  fi^re. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Just  give  the  round  figures.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, let  us  give  it  in  the  millions. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  much  coal  have  you  in  place  in  the  Panther 
Creek  Valley? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  do  not  know  what  was  originally  in  place? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  nor  no  one. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Nor  no  one. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  know  they  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Nor  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  know  the  thickness  of  all  tliose  veins  that  you 
are  operating? 

Mr.  Warriner.  To  the  extent  that  we  are  operating  them.  We  do 
not  know  them  beyond  where  we  have  operated  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  tVliat  is  the  greatest  depth  you  are  operating? 

Mr.  Warriner.  About  a  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  how  much  more  depth  is  there  below  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Approximately;  you  know  the  pitch  of  the  veins 
and  you  "know  the  width  of  the  valley,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  do  not  have  any  idea.  The  geological  cross-sec- 
tions show  a  depth,  I  think,  of  about  2,400  feet — pure  approximation, 
with  no  data  to  go  by,  except  the  data  the  geologists  find  on  the  sur- 
face. 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  know  the  pitch  on  each  mountain? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  AVhat  is  your  pitch  on  the  Broad  Mountain? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  Eighty. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  How  much? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  About  80. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  the  pitch  on  the  Sharp  ? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  That  is  about  110;  that  goes  over  90. 

Mr.  WiLJiELM.  That  reverses? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  That  reverses  a  little ;  pretty  nearly  vertical,  prac- 
tically. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  you  know  those  pitches  and  you  know  the 
width  of  the  basin  ? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  you  take  those  pitches  and  the  width  of  the  basin, 
Toil  can  approximate,  can  you  not,  the  depth  of  the  veins? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  No;  I  do  not  think  you  can.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can.  They  might  go  down  any  depth.  The  vertical  vein  might  go 
clear  through  the  earth.  It  is  not  of  much  value  to  us  if  it  goes  down 
much  farther ;  that  is  the  point,  because  you  can  not  mine  it  at  a  profit 
where  it  is.    It  is  not  of  much  value  to  us  below  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  will  not  have  anv  trouble  with  water  when 
you  get  down  there? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  Oh,  no — only  double  the  distance  to  pump  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  There  can  not  be  any  more  water  than  there  is  in 
the  basin? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  We  have  got  to  pump  it  all  the  way  to  the  surface, 
though. 

Mr.  WiLHEL3i.  You  can  catch  it  before  it  gets  down  so  far,  can  you 
not? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  Oh.  no.  I  wish  we  could.  We  tried  to  at  various 
times.    When  we  go  down  to  a  new  lift  the  pumps  go  down. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then,  if  you  can  not  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  coal 
in  that  well-developed  territory,  you  would  not  think  of  giving  an  esti- 
mate west  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  ? 

Mr.  Warrixer.  When  you  say  well  developed,  I  can  give  you  an 
•estimate  of  the  coal  to  the  extent  that  it  is  developed — that  is,  the 
"OS-OOCOOO  tons  that  was  taken  out — but  beyond  that  I  can  not  go. 
Possibly  this  map.  which  is  called  a  geological  cross-section,  would  be 
of  interest.    Would  you  like  to  see  that? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  I  think  the  Senators  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr  Warrixer.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  them.  That  is  the  geo- 
logical section  [producing  a  map]. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Designate  it. 

Mr.  Warrixer.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  put  it  in  as  an  exhibit,  be- 
•cause  I  have  one.    Designate  which  one  it  is. 

Mr.  Warrixer.  This  is  the  cross-section,  about  through  here 

Mr.  WiLHELM-  It  has  a  name;  it  is  designated  somewhere  on  the 
map. 

Mr.  Warrixer.  So  it  has.  "  Cross-section,  sheet  Xo.  3  A- A."  This, 
you  see,  is  the  strata  on  which  the  estimates  we  heard  of  yesterday 
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were  based.  These  faint  lines  are  drawn  down  to  here  to  show  where 
the  coal  goes.  This  is  the  surface.  This  is  where  we  are  developed, 
down  on  each  side,  like  that  [indicating] ;  maybe  a  little  lower  than 
this.  These  sections  are  quite  old,  but  that  is  about  where  it  is ;  that 
is  down  about  where  we  are.  There  is  not  one  pinhole,  not  one 
prospect  hole,  not  one  drill  hole  of  any  kind  down  here.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibilty  to  put  anything  of  the  kind  in  there.  The  coal 
may  go  anywhere  and  may  be  of  any  quality. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  you  put  in  a  drill  hole  it  might  run  with  the 
measure  instead  of  crossing  the  measure? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  prospected  in  the  Alliance  lands  out  here, 
these  undeveloped  lands,  this  last  couple  of  years.  We  thought  we 
might  start  up  an  operator  at  a  profit  there,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  coal.  We  spent  $50,000  and  did  not  get  one  cent's 
worth  of  information  except  negative  information,  that  there  was  not 
anything  there  to  the  depth  the  drill  holes  got.  The  lowest  one  got 
down  about  700  feet. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  depth  here? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Let  me  set  the  scale.    400  feet  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  question  is,  to  get  it  right,  Senator  Vardaman 
asked  what  was  the  distance  or  depth  from  their  present  workings  to 
what  is  indicated  on  the  map  or  cross-section  as  veins  that  are  the 
bottom  seams? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  to  mine  this  in  lifts.  When  this  lift  is 
worked,  then  we  have  to  come  down  one  more  lift  and  work  that  out, 
and  then  we  ffo  down  on  this  side  and  work  it  out. 

Senator  ^  ardaman.  You  say  the  existence  of  this  coal  and  the 
quality  is  merely  a  matter  of  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Absolutely,  especially  the  quality.  The  geologists 
are  better  on  the  location  of  the  vein  than  they  are  on  the  quality.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  anything  about  the  quality  below  that;  in  fact  we 
have  had  some  very  disconcerting  information  in  receipt  years  on  that 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  company  has  never  tested  it  down  to  the 
lowest  stratum  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so;  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  it  below  the  level  where  we  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  you  not  bore  down  through  that  and  tell 
something  about  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  put  bore  holes  down 
through  those  highly  distorted  and  highly  pitching  strata.  That  is  a 
technical  point  with  drillers.  The  drillers  will  not  take  a  contract  on 
it.  These  drill  holes  out  here  go  700  feet.  That  was  the  maximum 
depth  they  could  get. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Let  me  explain  that.  Senator.  If  the  drill  hole 
went  down  where  this  convolution  is  and  the  measures  happened  to 
be  vertical,  and  they  got  between  the  vertical  measures,  the  drill  holes 
would  not  catch  any  coal  at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  struck  a  vein 
of  coal,  they  might  drill  for  100  feet  or  200  feet  and  have  coal  all  the 
way,  and  there  would  not  be  any  evidence  of  the  thickness  of  the  vein, 
because  they  would  be  running  with  the  vein  instead  of  across  the  vein. 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is,  the  coal  is  soft,  and  if  you  got  into  a  condi- 
tion like  that  the  drill  would  not  be  able  to  get  through.  The  sides 
would  fall  in  every  time  the  tool  was  brought  up. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  percentage  of  those  costs  are  overhead 
charges. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  named  10  per  cent,  roughly,  as  the  figure  for  all 
costs  beside  labor  and  material,  but  that  is  net  all  overhead.  A  part 
of  it  is  administration  expenses  and  local  taxation  and  various  items 
of  that  kind,  minor  items  that  come  in.  I  think  5  per  cent  would  cover 
what  would  be  strictly  called  overhead.  It  is  important  to  differ- 
entiate between  some  items,  as  to  whether  they  are  overhead  or 
straight  items  of  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  dollars?  I  do  not 
remember  the  figures. 

Mr,  Warriner.  On  the  cost  of  $3.71,  10  per  cent  of  that  would  be 
37  cents,  and  5  per  cent  would  be  half  of  that,  17^  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  Seventeen  and  a  half  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Eighteen  and  a  half  cents.  That  would  probably 
cover  overhead.  It  may  be  less  or  it  may  be  more.  I  do  not  like  to  go 
on  record  as  to  that,  because  I  have  not  anything  right  here  to  give 
me  that  information. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  those  overhead  charges  compare  with  the 
previous  years? 

Mr,  Warriner.  Wliv,  I  think  they  are  less.  Tliey  are  less,  because 
the  increase  in  the  price  has  been  entirely  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  A'ou  see:  and  the  increase  in  the  actual  cost  has  been  not  onlv 
the  increase  to  our  own  labor  but  the  increase  to  all  the  labor  and  all 
the  industries  in  the  country  that  furnish  us  material.  That  is,  we  pay 
it  in  extra  price  for  our  material.  I  have  something  here,  I  think,  that 
I  can  put  my  fingers  on,  that  might  be  of  interest  in  that  connection, 
if  I  can  find  it. 

The  statement  shows  the  increased  revenue  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased prices  as  compared  with  the  increased  cost.  I  can  give  you. 
roughly,  what  it  shows,  but  I  would  rather  find  the  figures  if  I  can. 
JjCt  me  see  if  T  can  not  find  something  here  that  will  show  me  wheie 
they  are.  Here  it  is.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  this  in  as  an  exhibit,  if 
you  would  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Have  you  more  than  one  copy? 

(Mr.  Warriner  handed  copies  of  the  paper  referred  to  to  Mr.  Wil- 
helm.  Senator  Vardaman,  and  Senator  Jones,  respectively. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

^'age9  paid  emplayeea  during  1918  (pay  roll'')  ns  compared  nith  increased  prices 
aUowed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  and  increase  obtained  for  buckivheat 
sizes  by  reason  of  market  conditions. 


Jao.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918 

Par  ton  oommerdal  production . 


Amount  earned 
at  basic  rates. 


$8,247,815.30 
$1.7441 


War  allow- 
ance. 


$3,193,305.82 
$0.  i\7  f<i 


Total. 


$11,441,181.12 
$2.4194 
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Wages  paid  employees  during  1918  {pay  rolls)  as  compared  with  increased  prices 
allowed  hy  the  Fuel  Administration  and  increase  obtained  for  buckwheat  si^es 
by  reason  of  market  conditions — Contluued. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


Increased 
revenue  al- 
lowed by  Fuel 
Admimstrar 
lion  on  pre- 
pared and 
pea  sizes. 


Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918 

Per  ton  ccunmercial  production 


$1,737,501.91 
10.5074 


War  allow- 
ance paid. 


$3,193,365.82 
la  6753 


Loss. 


Increased 

revenue  due 

to  market 

condition 

on  $1  bucik- 

wheat  and 

smaller. 


Net 
revalue. 


$1,455,863.91     $2,063,538.58 


$0.3079 


$a4363 


$607, 674.  «7 
laUM 


Increase  In  mnterlal  charges  for  1918  over  1917 $871,366.90 

Additional  cost  of  power  for  1918  over  1917 98,  796.  54 

Total    970.  163.44 

Less  increase  In  net  revenue  shown  above 607,674.67 

Deficit 362,  488.  87 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  shows,  mainly,  how  the  increased  prices  al- 
lowed fail  to  cover  tlie  increased  cost  of  operation,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. It  shows  that  the  amount  earned  by  labor,  at  designated  rates, 
was  $8,247,000,  and  that  the  war  allowance  granted  employees  (this 
is  the  average  for  the  year  1918)  was  $3,193,000,  making  a  total  labor 
cost  of  $11,441,000. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  that  went  into  the  development? 

Mr.  Warrinbr.  That  labor? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Possibly  $300,000.  That  is,  development  that  was 
capitalized.  There  are  some  minor  developments  inside,  like  driving 
tunnels,  that  is  really  development  work,  operation  work,  that  is 
not  included  in  that;  but  by  development  I  mean  improvements — 
capital  improvements. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  you  charge  to  capital  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Chargeable  to  capital ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  development  work  was  there  which  is 
not  charged  to  capital  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  labor  would  be  perhaps  $200,000  more — some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  was  that  item  for  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  was  about  the  same.  We  did  about  the  same 
amount  of  development  work  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  would  be  the  percentage  of  the  increased  cost 
of  labor,  which  I  would  not  attempt  to  guess  at  off-hand.  Increases 
were  given  to  labor  in  December,  1917,  and  again  in  November, 
1918 — large  increases. 

The  increased  revenue  on  this  statement,  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, on  prepared  and  pea  sizes — that  is,  the  increase  in  the 
price  which  they  allowed,  at  which  the  coal  sold — is  $1,773,000.  The 
war  allowance  paid,  as  shown,  is  $3,193,000,  showing  a  loss  in  that 
particular  of  $1,455,000.    That  is  not  the  whole  table. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  got  any  fixed  policy  for  the  purpK>se  of 
determini'^g  tlie  cost  of  the  improvements  which  shall  be  charged 
to  (apital? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  which  should  be  charged  to  operating^ 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  that  cost? 

Mr.  Warriner.  All  improvement  work  outside  that  is  not  a  repair^ 
and  large  renewals — renewals  over  a  thousand  dollars,  or  anything 
of  that  kind — and  all  inside  work  around  the  shaft  or  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  and  in  the  shaft,  what  is  known  as  the  shaft  pillar,  which 
is  coal  left  unmined  to  protect  the  shaft  and  surface  buildings. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  general  expense  for  that  kind  of  repairs  has 
not  increased  any  in  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  general  amount  of  it? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  No  ;  the  general  amount  has  not  increased.  It  has 
probably  decreased  on  account  of  scarcity  of  labor.  But  the  cost 
has  increased,  due  to  the  increased  wages  paid  labor.  The  increase 
in  material  charges  for  1918  over  1917  was  $871,000.  1917  was  a  year 
of  high  material  costs.  The  increase  in  1918  is  the  increase  over  the 
hi^h  cost  of  1917.  What  that  is  over  the  prewar  conditions  I  do  not 
have,  but  it  is  nuich  more  than  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  material  is  that  you  have  reference  to? 
What  mine  materials  do  you  refer  to  in  this? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Timber,  copper,  steel,  supplies,  oil,  everything^ 
that  is  used  in  the  production  and  separation  of  coal,  which  includes^ 
innumerable  items.    One  of  the  largest,  perhaps,  is  steel. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  your  overhead  salaries  increased? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  the  overhead  have. 
The  salaries  around  the  plant  itself  have  increased  commensurate 
with  the  increases  to  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  about  the  overhead  charges? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No.  I  do  not  think  they  gave  increases.  I  do  not 
know. 

Sentaor  Jones.  How  is  the  stock  of  the  holding  (joncern  held  ?  It 
it  owned  by  the  general  public? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  is  widely  distributed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  widely  distributed? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir.  ,  * 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  not  the  controlling  stock  held  by  very  few 
individuals? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  an  old  line 
Quaker  company,  the  big  stockholders  of  which  have  held  onto  their 
stock  in  their  families  for  a  hundred  years,  nearly,  and  I  think  that 
some  individuals,  a  limited  number  oA  individuals,  hold  a  great  deaf 
of  the  stock ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Jones.  What  percentage  of  it  is  distributed? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  have  not  any  idea.  I  am  just  giving  you  this 
from  general  information,  public  information. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  the  controlling  stock  is  held  by  a  few 
individuals? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  that  the  company  would  probably  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  exact  figures  on  that.    I  think  they  are  a  matter  of 
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record.    I  have  never  seen  them,  and  I  do  not  like  to  answer  in  that 
regard. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  connected  with  the  operating  end  of  the 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  operating  end.  I  am  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Cranberry  Creek  Co.,  etc. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  could,  by  asking  someone  who  knows, 
incorporate  that  information  in  your  testimony,  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  WiLii ELM.  Their  attorney,  Mr.  Roads,  will  give  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  this  additional  cost  of  power? 

Mr.  Warrinkr.  Increased  cliarges  by  the  power  companies  for  the 
electric  power  that  we  use.  We  have  electrified  our  mines  as  a  labor- 
saving  and  cost-saving  proposition. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  those  power  companies  owned  by  the 
same  people  who  own  the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No,  sir;  absolutely  and  entirely  separate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  not  the  stock  owned  by  the  same  people, 
very  largely? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  they  are  entirely  separate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  you  account  for  this  increase?  "What 
items  enter  into  the  increase? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Which  increase? 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  increase  in  power. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  power  com- 
panies were  all  allowed  by  the  public  service  commission  of  the  State 
to  increase  their  rates  on  account  of  the  same  general  labor  and  mate- 
rial conditions  that  the  rest  of  113  had  to  meet. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Warriner,  you  say  the  cream  of  the  coal  region, 
west  of  Pottsville.  is  what  you  own.  That  is  east  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill,  east  of  Tamaqua. 

Mr.  Warriner.  If  you 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Just  wait.  Tlie  cream  of  the  coal  region  east  of 
Pottsville,  and  which  is  east  of  Little  Schuylkill,  at  Tamaqua.  known 
as  the  Panther  Creek  Vallev,  is  the  cream  of  this  southern  coal  field; 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  say  that  the  cream  of  that  creajn,  if  there 
is  such  a  term,  is  gone.  What  is  left  is  skimmed  milk.  It  was,  at 
the  very  beginning.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  much  tonnage. 
The  Sharp  Mountain  coals,  which  are  the  very  low  grade  coak 
run  as  far  as  Summit  Hill,  which  is  about  the  Carbon  Countv  line— 
they  do  not  run  out  of  Schuylkill  County — and  they  are  not  ci-eam 
of  anything,  as  you  know;  and  of  course  they  form  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  our  holdings  in  Schuylkill  County.  From  the  Carbon 
County  line  on,  you  could  say  that  was  cream,  but  from  there  west, 
which  is  more  than  half  of  what  we  hold,  you  could  hardly  call  it 
that 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  the  Sharp  Mountain  coal  is  a  fri- 
uble  coal. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Most  friable ;  highly  inclined ;  a  coal  hard  to  mine 
on  account  of  the  strata  being  loose  and  distorted. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "friable"? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  easiest  answer  to  that  is  to  say  that  the  pcr- 
<?cntage  of  prepared  sizes,  which  is  the  vnlnnhle  profhict.  i^  very,  very 
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low.  It  is  SO  soft  that  it  only  forms  40  per  cent  or  leas  of  prepared 
sizes  when  mined  by  itself.  In  fact,  if  mined  entirely  by  itself  it 
probably  would  produce  onh''  80  per  cent  of  the  prepared  sizes;  that 
is.  sizes  above  pea  coal. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  So  it  is  mostly  steam  sizes? 

\rr.  Warriner.  Mostly  steam  sizes,  for  which  the  price  is  low, 
and  naturally  not  so  valuable. 

^fr.  WiLHELM.  You  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  the  miner? 
Sharp  Moimtain  is  a  coal  proposition  from  tiie  standpoint  of  the 
operator  or  the  miner? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Both. 

]Mr.  Wtlhelm.  Is  it  tiot  a  fact  that  the  expert  minors  all  prefer 
to  work  in  Sharp  Mountain  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  There  are  some  of  them  that  prefer  to  work  in  the 
Mammoth  vein  there;  not  where  they  have  to  go  up  the  pitch,  be- 
cause in  the  Mammoth  vein,  it  being  impossible  to  cup  up,  the  coal 
comes  down  itself. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  that  the  miner  likes  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  He  likes  it  when  he  has  that  condition.  When 
he  has  to  go  up  the  pitch  I  do  not  think  he  likes  it  so  well. 

Mr.  Wn.HELM.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  this,  that  that  cream 
is  enst  of  Tamaqua,  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  say  east  of  the  Carbon  County  line. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  have  a  tenant  west  of  Tamaqua  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  The  Mary  D.? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  Mary  D.  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  lease  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  At  what  rovaltv? 

>fr.  Warriner.  Prepared  sizes:  From  veins  oyer  4J  feet  in  thick- 
ness, 35  cents ;  veins  under  4^  feet  in  thickness,  25  cents.  Pea  coal : 
From  veins  over  4^  feet,  20  cents ;  veins  under  4J,  15  cents.  Buck- 
when  t  :  From  veins  over  4^,  10  cents;  veins  under  4^,  10  cents.  Rice 
coal  and  smaller  coal :  From  veins  over  4|  feet,  5  cents;  veins  under  4^ 
feet.  5  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  long  have  they  been  operating  that  property 
under  that  lease? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Before  my  time.  I  would  not  say  how  long.  I  do 
not  want  to  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  revenue  did  ycu  get  from  them  in  1918  under 
that  lease? 

'Sir,  Warriner.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  their  average  roy- 
alty rate  would  come  around  the  pea-coal  figure  of  20  cents,  probably. 

^fr.  Wn^HELM.  What  did  they  produce? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  gave  you  only  the  production  from  all  our  leases. 
I  do  not  have  theirs  separately. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  know  about  what  their  production  is? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  I  can  get  it  here  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  they  go  around  18,000  a  month.  That  is  my 
memory  of  the  figure;  I  may  be  a  little  off  on  that.  They  mined  in 
1917-^ 
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Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  will  be  a  good  year. 

Mr.  Warriner.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand;  that  is 
from  the  Lehigh  &  Navigation  Co.'s  land  only.  I  can  not  give  you 
the  amount  from  the  Alliance,  but  it  was  much  less  than  that.  I 
think  their  total  would  not  go  much  over  200,000. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Say  200,000? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  at  20  cents.  Twenty  cents  is  a  very  rank 
guess.    I  do  not  have  any  idea. 

Mr.  WiLHEL>i.  You  know  it  is  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No  ;  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  I  found  it 
was  }ower  than  that. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Your  income  alone  from  the  Mary  D.  is  at  least 
$40,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Do  you  know  what  that  equals? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  guess  you  know. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  am  not  good  at  figures  in  my  head.  I  pan  tell  vou 
that.    About  $40,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  on  the  lands  that  are  not  nearly  so  valu- 
able as  the  cream. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  On  one  lease  you  are  getting  $40,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  where  you  get  the  cream,  you  folks,  as  a  min- 
ing proposition,  would  make  it  up? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  can  explain  that  to  you.  The  Mary  D.  Coal  Co. 
is  over  on  the  north  side  of  the  basin.  They  are  not  on  the  Sharp 
side.  We  are  operating  the  Sharp  Mountain  and  the  Locust  Moun- 
tain or  north  side  together. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  know  even  farther  east  than  the  Mary  D.  on 
Sharp  Mountain  is  the  Port  Carbon  Coal  Co.,  and  they  are  in  Sharp 
Mountain  alone,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  farther  west,  right  outside  of  Pottsville 
here? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes.  They  have  made  some  applications  for  some 
land  of  ours.    I  know  something  about  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  your  labor 
conditions. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator, Vardaman.  Have  you  plenty  of  labor  now?^ 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  plenty  of  outside  labor,  not  inside. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  have  outside  labor,  outside  the  mines,  around 
the  mines,  but  not  the  inside. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  not  plenty  of  men  working  inside 
the  mines? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  the  men  who  left  your  mines  and  went 
to  war  coming  back  as  they  are  mustered  out  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  they  given  their  old  places? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  every  man. 

Senatc»r  Vardaman.  What  percentage  of  them  come  back? 
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Mr.  Warkiner.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  They  are  filtering  back 
rather  slowly;  they  are  being  demobilized  rather  slowly.  I  think 
they  are  coming  back  as  fast  as  they  are  demobilized. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  generally  understand  that  their  places 
are  ready  for  them  when  they  come  back? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  We  have 
put  every  man  on.  In  fact,  a  great  many  men  that  are  coming  back 
first  are  young  fellows  who  were  in  outside  clerical  and  engineer 
corps  positions,  and  we  have  overcrowded  our  departments,  just  to 
take  them  back. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  paying  the  same  wages  that  you  did 
when  they  left? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  are  getting  the  increase  that  has  been  granted 
to  the  others  during  the  time  they  were  away.  They  are  getting 
the  full  scale. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  war  is  over  you 
will  have  plenty  of  labor? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Inside  labor  is  getting  scarce,  anyway.  Inside 
work  is  comparatively  rough  work,  mining  work,  you  know,  and  it 
requires  a  certain  class  of  employees,  and  they  are  scarcer  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  probably  on  account  of  there  having  been 
no  immigration  in  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  J'^ou  think  that  is  accounted  for  by  the 
low  wages,  or  the  men  seeking  better  employment  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  think  our  wages  are  as  high  as  those  in  any  indus- 
try in  the  coimtry  now,  and  the  men  have  always  liked  the  coal  re- 
gions^ — liked  to  work  here. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  your  labor  force  made  up  of  men  who  have 
been  with  you  for  veai*s,  or  is  their  stay  with  you  transitory? 

Mr.  Warriner.  They  are  men  who  have  been  with  us  for  years. 
There  is  a  certain  element  of  transient,  floating  labor  that  comes 
there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  per  cent  of  it  is  transient? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Not  over  25  per  cent.    That  is  a  rough  guess. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  your  mines  been  abandoned  oy  men  for 
better  wages  elsewhere?  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  as  to 
their  leaving  your  mines,  or  the  mines  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
for  mines  in  the  soft  coal  regions,  where  there  were  better  home 
facilities,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  lost  anybody  to  the  soft  coal 
re^ons.  Then  when  the  wages  were  better  there  was  quite  a  large 
differentiation  between  the  two  for  a  while.  The  understanding  was 
that  the  soft  coal  regions  were  not  working  on  as  steady  time  as  the 
anthracite. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  far  as  you  know,  your  labor,  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  war,  was  fairlv  well  satisfied  with  conditions? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  system  of  collective  bar- 
fining,  of  course,  between  the  operators  and  the  men.  The  oper- 
ators had  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  public — not  primarily 
on  account  of  the  public's  interest  itself,  but  because  the  higher  the 
price  of  coal  goes  the  harder  it  is  to  sell  it  and  the  harder  the 
market  is. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Warrixer.  And  their  policy,  as  I  understand  it,  of  course,  was 
always  to  give  the  men  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  throughout  the 
country  for  that  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  an 
increased  supply  on  prices,  and  of  an  increase  of  the  supply  as  to  the 
increase  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Warriner.  An  increased  supply  would  have  this  effect  on  con- 
sumption, that  it  would  spur  the  sales  forces  to  get  out  and  try  to 
sell  it.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  any  effect.  It  would  not  create 
any  new  consumers  of  it;  that  is,  it  would  not  create  any  new 
industry. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  more  coal  would  be  con- 
sumed but  for  the  prohibitive  prices?  Do  you  not  think  a  great 
deal  more  anthracite  would  be  used  but  for  the  high  prices? 

Mr.  Warrixeb.  I  do  not  really  think  so,  but  1  think  that  high 
price  is  a  dangerous  thing;  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  oper- 
ator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  it  also  inconveniences  the 
fellow  with  a  very  limited  bank  book? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  certainly  does.  It  is  a  serious  problem;  there  i^ 
no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Vardaman;  Any  further  questions,  Senator  Jones? 

Senator  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Roads.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Senator  Vardaman  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roads.  Mr.  Warriner,  speaking  of  friable  coal,  will  you  tell 
us  what  the  effect  in  dollars  and  cents  is  of  the  breaking  down 
of  a  piece  of  coal  so  as  to  change  from  making  prepared  sizes  into 
making  small  sizes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Well,  that  is  a  little  hard.  The  value  of  small 
sizes  will  average  about  a  third  of  the  value  of  large  sizes. 

Mr.  Roads.  It  changes  the  value  by  what  percentage,  by  the  coal 
being  broken  from  large  to  small  sizes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  lands  of  Luzerne  County  yield  about  70  per 
cent  of  prepared  sizes.  That  is#a  rough  guess.  The  lands  around 
the  Hazelton  region,  where  they  begin  to  get  a  little  heavier  pitch, 
average,  say,  60,  or  between  60  and  65,  per  cent  of  prepared  sizes.,  and 
when  you  get  down  to  our  region  you  get  down  to  50  per  cent  and 
under,  of  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  Roads.  Would  there  be  as  much  as  a  dollar  difference  in 
coal 

Mr.  Warrint:r.  In  value? 

Mr.  Roads.  That  was  broken  down  from  making  prepared  sizes 
into  small  sizes? 

Mr.  Warriner.  That  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  in  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Roads.  Well,  approximately. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  would  say  it  would  depend  on  what  you  were 
taking  as  your  percentage  of  prepared;  between  the  figures  40  per 
cent  or  50  per  cent,  and  the  70  per  cent,  I  would  say  it  would  make 
that  much  difference,  yes. 

Mr.  Roads.  This  friable  coal  spoken  of  here  is  brought  about  by 
the  distortion  of  the  strata,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Roads.  And  you  find  that  more  in  the  Southern  field  than  ii^ 
either  of  the  other  fields,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh.  yes;  the  southern  field,  almost  in  its  entirety, 
f ix>m  the  Little  Schuyltill  region  west,  is  very  soft  and  friable,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  Roads.  When  you  speak  of  a  vein  of  coal,  state  whether  that 
means  all  coal  between  the  top  and  bottom  slates. 

Mr.  Warriner.  No. 

Mr.  Roads.  Just  explain  that  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Warriner.  A  vein  of  coal  is  interstratified  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  refuse.  Some  mines  will  be  nearly  pure  coal,  and  others 
may  have  50  per  cent  impurities,  some  even  higher. 

;$Ir.  Roads.  In  making  an  estimate,  therefore,  it  is  very  necessary, 
in  fact  essential,  to  know  how  that  particular  vein  is  made  up? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes.    That  has  to  be  known  absolutely. 

Mr.  Roads.  In  making  estimates  of  tonnage  contained  in  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  You  can  not  make  an  estimate  of  tonnage  contained 
in  the  ground  in  the  southern  field  at  all,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
with  even  any  fair  guess;  it  is  an  impossibility;  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Roads.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  can  not  be  done  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  showed 
on  this  cross-section  here,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  con- 
ditions below  the  actually  developed  parts. 

Mr.  Roads.  But  what  I  mean  is,  although  you  may  have  the  vein 
on  the  crop,  for  instance,  at  a  certain  thickness,  state  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  justification  for  believing  that  is  going  to  continue  with 
the  i^ame  character  of  coal,  and  the  same  width  of  coal. 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  operators  have  learned  in  many  instances  that 
may  not  continue  for  a  hundred  feet.  That  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
certain things  in  the  world. 

y\r.  WiLHEL3r.  That  is  true  in  all  mining? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  3'cs. 

Mr.  Roads.  Speaking  of  leases,  the  Kaska  operation  was  leased  to 
the  Dodson  Coal  Co.? 

ilr.  WAHRiNEn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roads.  What  became  of  that  lease? 

Mr  Warriner.  I  think  the  Dodson  Coal  Co.  had  losses  and  gave  it 
iij*.    That  was  before  my  time.    That  is  just  hearsay. 

Mr.  Roads.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Vv'arriner.  I  think  around  1910  or  1911.  That  is  just  approxi- 
mate. 

!Mr.  Roads.  The  Dodson  Coal  Co.  is  a  financially  strong  company? 

IVIr.  Warriner.  Oh,  yes.    They  operate  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  Roads.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  average  time  and  monpy 
that  must  be  expended  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  southern  field  in  order 
to  ship,  say,  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  day? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  is  somewhat  suicidal  to  develop  for  only  1,000 
tons  output.  The  developments  I  am  familiar  with  are  based  on  a 
larger  output  than  that.  The  cost  would  not  be  much  different, 
though.  I  will  tell  yon  what  our  operation  of  reopening  the  Kaska 
Colliery  was.  The  Kaska  Colliery  now  below  the  water  level  is  full 
of  water:  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  great  many  years.    We  are 
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planning  to  reopen  it  and  have  erected  a  new  breaker  and  arc  pro- 
paring  to  pump  the  water  out.  We  have  already  spent  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars  and  have  not  started  to  pimip  the  water  out  yet. 
When  that  operation  was  started — costs  are  a  little  excessive  now, 
that  is,  above  prewar  conditions  considerably — we  started  that  opera- 
tion at  about  the  time  the  demand  for  coal  became  acute,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917,  and  we  got  it  into  operation  finally  in  about  August, 
1918.  It  took  us  a  ^ear  to  get  it  in  operation  on  a  veiy  small  scale, 
just  as  a  washery,  with  a  little  bank  coal  going  through  it 

Mr.  Roads.  Would  it  be  a  fair,  approximate  statement  to  make,  in 
order  to  show  the  cost  and  the  time  necessary  to  develop  an  area  of 
coal  land  in  the  southern  field,  to  say  that  it  would  take  to  produce  a 
thousand  tons  a  day 

Mr.  Warrixer.  This  is  a  below-water  level? 

Mr.  Roads  (continuing).  Five  years  of  time  and  a  million  dollars, 

Mr.  Warrixer.  This  is  a  below-water  proposition? 

Mr.  Roads.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  could  not  be  opened  for  a  million  dollars,  and 
five  years'  time  is  conservative.  Two  millions  dollars  would  be 
nearer. 

Mr.  Roads.  That  is  an  approximate  idea  of  the  investment  and  the 
time  necessary  to  develop  tne  property  to  make  a  tonnage  shipment 
of  that  amount,  in  the  southern  field? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Warriner,  that 
the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  southern  field — or  some 
field  which  you  just  referred  to — by  the  geologist,  was  purely  specu- 
lative. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Purely  speculative. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  thought  it  was  impossible  to  give 
anything  like  definite,  positive  information? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  estimate 
the  coal  in  our  own  lands.  We  take  our  output  and  we  figure  that  we 
can  maintain  that  present  output  50  or  60  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  you  calculate  on  the  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Warriner.  We  only  use  our  judgment  on  that;  that  is,  if  the 
conditions  continue  the  same,  we  are  good  for  that  long  anyway. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  certainly,  there  is  no  trouble  about  that 

Mr.  Warriner.  Well,  that  is  the  uncertainty. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  that  rule  apply  to  all  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Oh,  no.  I  can  give  you  pretty  nearly  the  exact 
tonnage  in  the  ground  at  our  Cranberry  collieries  up  in  the  Hazel- 
ton  region.  I  can  give  you  that  because  that  is  thoroughly  developed 
and  opened  clear  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bottom  is  not  deep.  It  is 
only  500  feet,  maybe,  from  the  surface.  It  has  been  opened  and  worked 
over.  The  coal  in  the  ground  over  50  years.  Senator,  has  no  present 
value.  The  income  from  coal  lands  is  an  annuity;  it  has  not  an 
actual  value — it  is  an  annuity.  You  get  so  much  income  every  year. 
For  instance,  if  you  are  making  20  cents  a  ton  and  you  figure  your 
operation  to  last  60  years,  you  are  getting  an  annuity  of  20  cents 
a  year  from  each. ton,  for  60  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  beyond  that  coal  is  not  worth 
much  ? 
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Mr.  Warriner.  There  is  no  present  value  on  an  annuity  table. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  can  not  be  bought,  though,  can  it? 

Mr.  Warriner.  What'f 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  could  not  be  bought,  you  would  not  sell  iti 

Mr.  Warriner;  If  we  could  sell  the  coal  we  were  not  going  to  use 
for  60  years — our  own  work  has  got  to  come  off  before  that  coal 
can  be  touched,  and  we  are  mining  now  at  our  absolute  maximum  in 
those  areas  that  we  have  under  operation ;  so  that  we  can  not  get  it 
out  any  faster.  If  we  could  get  all  that  coal  out  in  one  year,  and 
put  it  on  the  market  and  sell  it,  it  would  be  worth  the  average  profit 
per  ton ;  but  when  you  can  not  sell  it  for  60  or  60  or  100  years,  it  is 
worth  the  present  value  of  the  ton  of  coal  you  are  going  to  mine 
50  or  60  years  from  now.  Now  the  annuity  of  a  dollar  for  a  year, 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  dollar  a  year,  for  60  years,  is,  I 
thinlk,  $15,  and  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  a  dollar  for  a 
year,  for  infinity,  is  only  $16,  you  see.  So  there  is  no  practical  value 
beyond  50  or  00  years — no  practical  present  value. 

Mr.  Vardaman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Roads.  Just  one  question  there,  Senator. 

Mr.  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roads.  Will  you  explain  the  differences  between  opening  a  mine 
and  removing  coal  from  a  crack  in  which  the  coal  veins  are  horizontal, 
as  against  one  that  is  on  a  high  pitch  such  as  you  have  described  in 
the  Panther  Creek  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  differences? 

Mr.  Roads.  Yes;  especially  the  difference  in  extensibility. 

Mr.  Warriner.  Seme  costs  are  less  and  some  costs  are  higher. 

Mr.  Roads.  I  do  not  moan  as  to  costs,  but  as  to  the  time  when  that 
coal  can  be  removed,  and  the  quantitv. 

Mr.  Warriner.  I  understand.  ^Vhere  they  are  on  a  vertical  pitch 
you  have  to  take  off  the  top  level  first,  and  you  can  not  go  below  that 
until  your  top  is  mined  out  and  exhausted. 

Mr.  Roads.  How  much  is  the  level;  100  yards? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  around  100 yards  per  level. 

Mr.  Roads.  And  what  length  of  time  does  it  take  to  develop  a  lease, 
say,  on  your  average  operations  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  lou  have  a  central  shaft  to  enter,  level,  and  drive 
your  tunnels  from  that.  We  sunk  a  new  shaft  at  our  No.  8  colliery, 
and  started  around  1008,  and  we  have  not  arrived  at  any  maximum 
production  of  it  yet. 

Mr.  Roads.  And  the  coal  that  lies  below  that  is  untouched  and  in 
the  virgin  state,  whatever  it  is  and  however  it  is? 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  is  exactly  what  it  is  down  there.  It  would  be 
all  right  to  assume  the  geological  section,  ordinarily,  but  we  are  very 
suspicious  of  that  for  this  reason.  We  mined  at  the  Mahanoy  end  of 
our  field.  We  sunk  a  shaft  there  and  drove  a  water  level  tunnel 
from  there  to  the  Lehigh  River  as  a  drainage  tunnel.  We  cut  the 
coals  in  the  bottom  oi  the  basin — these  inunense  basins  that  the 
geologists  show — and  we  did  not  get  anything  but  dirt  through 
Lliei*e.  That  may  have  been  just  there  whei'e  that  tunnel  went:  but 
it  is  a  suspicions  circumstance  that  makes  us  reflect  a  little. 

Mr.  Roads.  Where  the  veins  are  horizontal,  they  can  be  touched  at 
any  place  on  the  property? 
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(A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Richards  after  the  close  of  the  hearing 
is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

The  Philadelphia  &  REAniNo  Ck>AL  &  Iron  Co., 

Pottsville,  Pa,,  Februai^  10,  1919, 
H<»n.  James  K.  Varda^ian, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Manufactures,   United  States  Senate,  Washing 
tfjn,  1),  C. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  :  In  conipllnnce  with  tlie  request  made  by  you  at  the  heariuj^ 
I K* fore  your  cou)inittee  on  January  25,  1919,  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  for  certaiu  data 
relating  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following: 

Acreage  owned  and  leased  by  the  Philadelphia  d  Reading  Coal  d  Iron  Co. 

Acreage  in  coal-bearing  measures:  Acres. 

Owned  In  fee 84,932 

Held  by  lease 12,936 

Total - 97,  868 

Included  in  the  lea«ed  lands  are  9.447  acres  of  the  subsldi8i*y  companies,  which 
are  held  by  the  Coal  ^  Iron  Co.  under  lease. 

Of  the  total  acreage  97,868  in  coal-bearing  measilres,  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  acreage  contains  only  the  Lykens  Valley  measures, 
which  are  the  lowest  and  deej^est  of  the  series.  The  Lylcens  Valley 
is  worked  at  our  Brookside,  Lincoln,  and  (iood  Spring  operations 
west  of  Treniont,  where  the  veins  are  in  good  condition.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territory  only  limited  areas  of  Lvkens  Valley  have 
been  found  workable,  and  no  operation  has  continued  to  work  the 
Lykens  Valley  long  or  extensively.  The  acreage  in  which  the  Ly- 
kens Valley  presents  itself  as  a  workable  proposition  is  compara- 
tively small  as  compared  with  the  whole. 

Total  acreage  outside  coal  mi*asure.s,  barren  land .acres 71,921 

Total  acrea^re  owned  an«l  leased  in  coal  bearing  and  barren  inoas- 

ure-? acres 109.  792 

Shipments,  calendar  year  1918: 

The  rhiladelj)bia  &  Uea<ling  (\)al  &  Iron  Co t<)ns__  11,572.001 

Les.set»s  of  same do 1,252.741 

Total do 12.  S24,  802 

Uoyalties  paid  by  the  riiiladelphia  v^  Uoadiup;  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  dur- 
ing: calemlar  year,  1918 $(W).T  nao 

Tonnage    shippetl toiLs__  1,623,  045 

Average   i>er    ton J:>0.420 

Royalties  received  by  the  Philadelphia  ik  Reading  (>)al  &  Iron  Co. 

during  calendar  year  1918 .$377.  a3 4 

Tonnage  .shipi)ed tons__  1,  253. 001 

Average   per   ton ^ ^0.301 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  coal  that  cnn  be  won  from  our  culm 
bank.<*  for*shipment  to  market  is  approximately  13,500,000  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  20  per  cent  of  this  will  l)e  pea  and  larger  sizes. 

The  cu'm  banks  now  working  jind  tributary  to  our  breakers  and  wasberies  in- 
chide<l  in  the  estimate  of  13,500,000  tons  are  estimated  to  ship  ai^proximately 
9.700,000  tons. 

At  the  present  time  shipments  from  culm  bnnks  have  been  greatly  dimlnishe'l 
for  the  reason  there  is  no  market  for  small  sizes,  which  are  the  greater  iKirt  of 
prmUiction  of  culm  banks. 

We  have  no  jipplications  from  any  of  our  tenants  for  any  additional  ndning 
territory',  but  If  any  applicjitlons  are  presented  they  will  be  carefully  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  data,  the  following  is  submitted  to  show  the  items 
entering  into  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  oi)erations  of  the 
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Philadelphia  &  Rending  Conl  &  Iron  Co.  during  nine  months  of  the  year  191S 
from  January  1 : 

Labor . $2. 5938 

Mateiial  and  supplies,  including  luml)er,  iron,  explosives,  etc .T49.'i 

Taxes .0368 

Worlcmep's  Compensation  Cost ^ .043T 

Royalty .0784 

Depletion* .03^ 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  0447 

Total $3.  .1864 

I  believe  the  foregoing  covers  the  points  on  which  information  was  requested 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  Richards. 

>  No  depiction  charge  on  coal  mined  from  leased  lands. 

Mr.  KoADs.  Did  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Warriner,  what  were  the  royalties 
that  were  paid  at  your  Cranberry  operation?  If  so,  wiiat  did  you 
say  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  The  royalties  at  the  Cranberry  operation  are  paid 
to  the  Cranberry  Improvement  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  per- 
centage royaltite,  a  percentage  on  the  price  of  the  coal  as  sold,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  price  of  the  coal  as  sold  is  not  figured  as  in- 
cluding the  increases  granted  by  the  Fuel  Administration  on  account 
of  the  increases  to  labor;  if  you  get  what  I  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Roads.  Were  the  inci*eases  charged  against  you  ( 

Mr.  Warriner,  Yes;  the  ordinary  increases  in  price  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  figure  on  which  the  percentage  is  based  to  determine 
our  royalty,  but  the  increases,  the  special  increases,  granted  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  on  account  of  increased  waces  of  labor  an.' 
not  included.  No  percentage  is  collected  by  the  landholders  on  those. 
They  figured  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  collect  very  much,  as  we 
were  practically  acting  as  agent  for  the  employees.  We  are  taking 
this  money  from  the  public  and  passing  it  to  the  employees  in  exactly 
the  amount. 

Mr.  Roads.  If  that  increase  had  been  added,  what  effect  would 
that  have  had  on  your  14-cent  profit  that  you  told  us  about  i 

Mr.  Warriner.  It  would  have  wiped  that  out. 

Mr.  Roads.  It  would  have  wiped  it  out? 

Mr.  Warriner*  Yes;  our  royalties  averaged  59  cents,  as  it  was, 
for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Roads.  There  was  no  profit  in  the  operation  of  that  colliery  ? 

Mr.  Warriner.  Yes;  we  think  the  Cranberry  Creek  will  be  a' suc- 
cessful operation,  but  it  would  not  have  made  any  money  in  1918  with 
that  increased  rate. 

Mr.  Roads.  That  is  all.     . 

Mr.  WiLiiELM.  Are  there  any  witnesses  here  who  were  sub- 
poenaed by  the  United  States  Government  representatives,  who  have 
not  turned  in  a  statement  of  their  expenses.  If  so,  let  them  turn 
in  a  statement  at  once. 

This  is  all,  except  that  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Sheafer.  I  will  not 
allow  him  to  go  now. 

Mr.  B[aercher.  Are  all  those  other  witnesses  now  excused,  or  will 
they  have  to  stay  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No,  I  will  not  excuse  them  vet.  Let  them  wait  un- 
til 12  o'clock. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  ABTHXTB  W.  SHEAPEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WiuiELM.  Where  do  you  live'< 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Pottsville. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Mining  engineer,  and  I  have  charge  of  some  coal 
properties  as  agent. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  are  a  son  of  P.  W.  Sheafer,  who  was  one  of 
the  oldest  mining  engineere  in  the  region,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wh-helm.  As  a  mining  engineer,  have  you  charge  of  any 
anthracite  coal  properties,  representing  the  landlords  or  representing 
yourselves  as  owners? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  What  properties  have  you? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  We  have  the  West  Shenandoah  property  owned  by 
Gilbert  &  Sheafer,  the  Gilberton  property  owned  by  the  Gilbert  es- 
tate and  others,  and  a  small  tract  known  as  the  Strip  Tract,  owned 
by  the  Gilbert  estate  and  others. 
'  Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  that  all  that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  That  is  all  we  are  interested  in  personally. 

Mr.  WH.HELM.    That  is  all  you  are  interested  m  as  landlord? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  As  landlord ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  own  those  tracts  in  fee? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  the  owners,  the  various  parties, 
own  them  in  fee. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Then  it  is  a  divided  ownership,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Undivided  ownership. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  which  the  Sheafer  estate  has  an  interest? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  represent  any  landlords  or  owners  of  land 
other  than  what  you  have  got  an  interest  in? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes;  we  represent  the  Ferill  estate,  in  the  Heck- 
s  herv  ille  Valley,  a  tract  of  aoout  90  acres. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  operates  the  Ferill  ? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  The  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  represent  any  others? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  We  represent  the  Haven  estate,  which  has  about  40 
acres  in  the  Boroug:h  of  Mechanics v ille. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  there  any  operation  there? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  No  operation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  represent  any  others? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  The  Earp  estate  in  Blythe  township,  which  has  an 
ac  reapre  of  about  175  acres,  worked-out  coal  land.  It  is  a  small  opera- 
tion, just  mining  out  at  the  present  time,  in  connection  with  an  ad- 
joining tract. 

Mr.  WiLHET^M.  Anv  others? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  No,  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Who  represents  the  Cuyler  land? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  The  Cuyler  tract  has  been  sold,  I  think,  to  the  Raven 
Run  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  did  represent  that  up  until  the  sale  was  made? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  about  1,200  acres? 
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Mr.  SiiEAFER.  Twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  but  containing  about 
460  acres  of  coal  land. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  If  it  is  convenient  to  vou,  and  vou  are  satisfie<l,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  undertake  to  go  into  this  matter  at  anj 
length  here  to-day,  would  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement 
as  to  this  acreage,  the  owners,  the  operators,  the  rates  of  royalty,  and 
the  total  of  royalties  paid  by  the  different  tenants? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Durmg  the  past  year? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  We  would  like  to  have  it  for  1017  and  1918,  and 
if  there  are  any  other  data  you  wish  to  furnish  in  that  respect,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  them,  as  to  any  other  years. 

Mr.  Sheafer.  That  would  be  the  ownership,  the  acreage,  the 
tenants,  the  operators,  and  the  rates  of  royalty  ? 

Mr.  WiLHEi.M.  And  the  aggregate  royalties. 

Mr.  Sheafer.  And  the  shipments  and  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes,  the  production. 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that. 

Mr.  W^iLHELM.  Would  that  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  to  be 
examined  here  to-day  on  those  particulars? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Just  as  satisfactory,  unless  you  want  to  ask  me  some 
questions. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  we  would  like  to  have,  also,  a  report  that  your 
father  made.  Your  father  made  an  estimate  of  the  coal  in  place  in 
the  entire  anthracite  region,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  He  did.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  report  was 
finished  previous  to  his  death  or  not.     I  think  it  was  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  that  coal  wast«  book  he 
did  make  an  estimate,  and  publish  it  over  his  signature  as  an  estimate 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  I  know  that  he  made  an  estimate  al>out  the  vear 
ISSO,  and  thtit  is  probably  done  in  that  book,  and  his  estimate,  I 
think,  wsis  2(».0()9.0')0.00()  tons,  total,  in  the  whole  anthracite  region. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  He  collaborated  with  whom  on  that? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  That  was  done  bv  himself:  but  I  think  otherwise, 
with  the  Coal  Waste  Commission  to  which  you  referred,  he  collabo- 
rated with  E.  B.  Cox.  and  T  think  Mr.  Price  of  Scranton. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Did  not  William  Griffith  participate? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  He  came  in  afterwards. 

Mr.  WiLHTLM.  Then  the  report  in  which  he  made  the  estimate  of 
20,000,000,000  tons  was  made  after  the  coal  waste  estimate  was  madef 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Twenty-six  billions? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Twenty-six  billions. 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes;  it  was  made  previous,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  you  copies  of  that  which  you  can  furnish  us? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  I  think  I  have  probably  one  or  two  copies. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  making  that,  whom  did  he  repi*esent? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  No  one. 

Mr.  WiMiELM.  For  whom  was  it  made? 

>fr.  S"eafer.  He  made  it  merelv  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  himself. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  was  the  age  of  your  father  when  he  died. 
and  how  long  has  he  been  dead? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  He  died  in  1891,  and  he  was  72  years  old  when  he 
died. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  all  his  life  had  been  spent  in  these  coal  re- 
gions as  a  mining  engineer,  had  it  not? 
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Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  He  was  universally  regrarded  as  an  authority? 

Mr.  She.\fer.  I  think  so,  yes.    He  stood  very  well. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  So  much  so  that  many  of  the  independent  owners 
turned  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  all  coal  matters;  is  not 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  He  made  many  reports  on  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  was  his  business  all  his  life? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  He  was  not  an  operator. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  say,  that  was  his  business  all  his  life,  making 
reports  ? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  As  an  engineer,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Would  you  be  Kind  enough  to  give  the  committee 
that,  too— your  father's  report? 

Mr.  Sheafer.  That  report  ? 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheafer.  Yes ;  I  would  be  very  glad  to — whatever  I  can  find. 

(A  letter  of  Mr.  Sheafer,  together  with  the  information  promised 
by  him,  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

January  30,  1919. 
Hon.  James  H.  Vardaman,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  of  Manufactures, 

United  States  iSenate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  promise  made  by  me  at  the  hearing  before 
your  committee  at  Pottsvllle  on  Saturday,  the  2.5th  of  January,  1919.  I  here- 
with submit  the  following  tabulated  statement>j,  viz : 

(1)  Statements  relative  to  certain  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  in 
which  I  am  interested  as  part  owner  or  agent,  showing  the  coal  acreage  and 
the  operator,  production,  royalties,  and  average  rates  of  royalty  for  the 
calendar  years  of  1917  and  1918. 

(2)  Statement  showing  the  estimate  made  by  the  late  P.  W.  Sheafer.  min- 
ing engineer  and  geologist,  of  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  of  the  original  coal  contents  of 
the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  (embracing  the  southern,  middle, 
and  northern  fields)  and  the  probable  tonnage  which  might  ultimately  be  sent 
to  market. 

In  reference  to  this  estimate.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  made  some  40  years  ago  and  was  based  upon  tlie  best  information  then  at 
Mr.  Sheafer's  disposal.  Had  it  been  made  some  years  later,  after  the  second 
geological  surv^ey  of  Pennsylvania  had  completed  its  survey  of  these  anthracite 
coal  regions  and  had  published  its  comprehensive  and  detailed  reports,  maps, 
and  sections  thereof,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Sheafer  would  have  materially 
reduced  his  estimates  of  the  original  quantity  of  coal  apportioned  to  each  of 
the  three  fields  Included  In  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Arthur  W.  Sheafer. 


Batknate  of  the  original  contents  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  may 
ultimately  he  sent  to  market,  made  hy  P.  W.  Sheafer,  geologist  and  engineer, 
of  PottaviUe  Pa^  in  the  years  1878-1880. 

{Submitted  by  A.  W.  Sheafer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.| 
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Statements  relative  to  eertain  antfn-arite  coal  land9  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pff.. 
Bhoicing  coal  area,  production,  royalticn^  and  average  rate  of  royalty  per  ton 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918, 

[Submitted  by  A.  W.  Sheafer,  Potts vilie,  Pa.] 

MERTZ  &  FLOWER  TRACTS.  OILBERTON.  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,   PA.,  OWVED    BY 

GILBERT,  8HEAFER,  ET  AL. 

[Coal  area.  739  acres.) 


1918 
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Shipment. 


Royalty. 


I  Tons.  Ctpts. 

P.  <fc  R.  C.  &  I.  Co 1314,241     17 

Harlei^h- Brook  wood  Coal  Co |232, 073    09 
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Total 565,832    05  1193,474.80  1        3402  598,391    09  i     241,159.16 
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MOORE  &  MILLER  TRACT,  SHENANDOAH,  SCHUYLKILL  COLLIERY,  PA.  OWNED  BY 

GILBERT  &  SHEAFER. 

[Coal  area,  480  acres.] 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 

Iron  Co ;  480,123.07 

Cambridge  Coal  Co., culm  banks. . '  9, 516. 16 
H.  H.  Smith  <k  Co.,  culm  banks. .  47, 217. 09 
E.  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co 
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Total 536,857.12 


202,345.69  I        37.69  i  495,608.08       174,428.12 


35.19 


STRIP  G  TRACT,  WEST  MAHANOY  TOWNSHIP,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA.,  OWNED  BY 

GILBERT  &  SHEAFER. 


(Coal  area,  18  acres.) 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  i    33, 130. 1 1  ,  124, 543. 39  '       74. 08 


60,966.06       $36,874.97 
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GIRARD  HEIRS  LANDS,  RAVEN  RUN,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA.,  OWNED  BY  HOME 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  ET  AL. 

(Coal  area,  460  acres.) 


Glrard  Mammoth  Coal  Co 77, 291. 18  i  $22, 380. 00 


28.96  i  108,771.17 


$35,196.47 


32.  J$ 


SERRILL  TR.VCT,  CASS  TOWNSHIP,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA.,  OWNED  BY  JOHN  S. 

SERRILL  ESTATE. 

(Coal  area  ,  54.9  acres.] 


Pine  HilU  oal  Co 6,923.06 


$4,632.2 


4  I 


66.91 


31,336.11  I    I16,35H.54 


52.3ft 


ROBERT  EARP  TR.\CT,  BLYTHE  TOWNSHIP,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA.,  OWNED  BY 

ROBERT  EARP  ESTATE. 

(Coal  area,  75  acres— thoroughly  worked  out  excepting  boundar>'  pillars.) 


T.  D.  Bergen. 


7, 132. 12 


$2,853.04 


.40 


None. 


Senator  Vardaman.  Miss  Loeb,  of  New  York,  who  has  taken  a  very 
lively  interest  in  this  investigation,  witli  no  other  purpose  ex- 
cept to  discover  the  truth,  was  to  testify  before  the  committee,  but 
on  account  of  the  limited  time,  the  committee  requested  her  to  reduce 
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her  thoughts  to  a  written  statement,  which  will  be  published  with  the 
hearings. 

I  can  not  peiTtiit  this  hearing  to  come  to  a  close  without  express- 
ing, for  my  colleagues  of  the  conunittee  and  myself,  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  us  since 
we  came  to  your  delightful  little  city.  We  are  especially  grateful  to 
the  court  and  the  officers  of  the  court  for  every  assistance  that  they 
could  render  us  in  this  investigation. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  good  people  of  this  county  and  this  district 
that  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  solely  to  find  the  truth  re- 
garding this  ^eat  national  problem.  We  are  not  here  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  Pottsville  or  any  other  community  within  this 
district,  but  this  is  a  problem  that  the  statesmen  of  America  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve. 

There  are  four  things  that  are  essential  to  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  air,  water,  light,  and  heat.  The  great  God  of  the  Universe  has 
been  peculiarly  lavish  in  his  favors  to  this  comnumity.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  been  more  interested  in  viewing  a  landscape 
and  contemplating  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  a  particular  section 
of  coimtry  than  I  was  yesterday  as  I  rode  over  a  part  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  wonderful ;  wonderful !  The  wealth  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  enough  to  make  everybody  very  rich,  and  I  expect 
most  of  you  are.  Certainly  there  is  no  excuse  for  there  being  a  poor 
man  or  woman  in  this  community  if  the  wealth  and  if  the  favors 
which  God  Almighty  gave  you  shall  be  properly  distributed. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courteous  treatment  and  your 
hospitality,  and  I  want  you  to  Icnow  that  we  leave  Pottsville  with  a 
very  kindly  remembrance  of  all  of  her  people.     [Applause.] 

I  want  to  say  further  to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  this  investi- 
gation that  if  there  is  anything  that  you  have  to  communicate  to  thi^ 
committee  we  should  like  you  to  give  it  to  us.  Tlie  man  who  owns 
the  coal  land  and  the  man  who  delves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  produce  the  coal,  if  you  have  got  a  thought  or  an  idea  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  committee,  let  us  have  it.  We  want  the  truth, 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  just  note  this  on  the  rec- 
ord, that  Mr.  William  P.  Boland,  of  Scranton,  is  here,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  coal  business,  and  he  will  swear,  and 
he  has  agreed  to  send  a  statement  of  what  the  committee  ought  to 
know  as  to  why  he  thinks  there  is  a  high  price  of  coal. 

(Mr.  Boland  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(The  statement  of  Miss  Loeb,  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  Potts- 
ville hearings,  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  HISS  SOPHIE  IBEHE  LOEB. 

I  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  am  a  member  of  the  Evening 
World  staff  of  writers.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of  this 
Senate  committee  to  set  forth  the  work  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected. I  mi^t  say  here  that  my  great  desire  in  life  has  been  to 
do  my  bit  of  public  service,  with  special  reference  to  poor  people,  in 
making  commodities  obtainable  to  them  with  less  hardship,  and 
getting  at  the  underlying  causes  of  distress  and  destitution. 
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This  I  found  to  be  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World  and  of  its  managing  editor,  John  H.  Tennant, 
whose  encouragement  and  advice  and  methods  have  made  it  possible 
to  accomplish  the  various  worlcs  with  which  I  have  been  identified 
as  a  writer. 

I  am  president  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of  New  York,  which 
administers  the  widows'  pension  law,  and  serving  witliout  pay.  This 
board  cares  for  15,000  children  and  5,000  widows,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  commission  that  studied  this  ques- 
tion, appointed  by  the  governor.  We  made  a  two  years'  investiga- 
tion. 

I  made  a  visit  to  six  countries  of  Europe  prior  to  the  war,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  child  and  the  State  in  those  countries, 
and  made  a  report  to  the  legislature.  It  was  this  report,  together 
with  the  investigations  of  the  commission  made  in  this  countrv,  that 
formed  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of  the  widows'  pension  law  in 
New  York  State  and  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare. 

I  have  also  served  on  the  taxicab  commission  appointed  by  Mayor 
Gaynor  to  investigate  the  taxicab  industry,  in  an  effort  to  correct 
abuses  that  had  grown  intolerable.  I  studied  the  matter  in  European 
countries,  and  through  these  findings,  together  with  the  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Evening  World,  an  ordinance  was  passed  and  a 
State  law  secured  that  eliminated  the  renting  of  the  sti-eets  of  the 
city  to  taxicab  corporations,  reduced  the  rat^  almost  half,  and  se- 
cured for  the  city  a  larger  and  more  complete  taxicab  service.  Taxi- 
cabs  have  more  than  doubled  in  number  since  the  ordinance  went 
into  effect. 

I  also  investigated  the  gas  situation  in  New  York  City  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  80-cent  gas  rate  for  thei  I'emaining  parts  of  Brooklyn 
that  had  for  years  endeavored  to  secure  the  80-cent  rate  which  was 
passed  in  1906,  but  which  excluded  those  territories.  The  records  of 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  set  forth  mv  work  on 
this  question.  This  amendment  to  the  law  was  secured  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation  and  the  matter  had  been  put  before  the 
legislature  and  the  governor  of  the  State. 

I  also  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Thompson  legislative 
committee,  which  investigated  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  York.  This  committee  succeeded  in  securing  entire  change  of 
the  former  public  service  commission,  and  a  new  one  was  app>ointed. 
My  work  on  this  is  described  by  the  committee  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  in  its  record  as  follows: 

"  The  legislative  committee  has  been  but  a  medium  through  which 
the  proper  information  concerning  the  facts  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  governor,  and  credit  should  be  given  in  lull  to  the 
press  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  furnishing  the  committee  with  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  facts,  and  particularly  to  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  which,  through  the  greatest  investigating  writer  on  its  staff, 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  furnished  the  committee  with  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  stock  transaction  which  concentrated  public  attrition, 
and  really  brought  about  the  first  step  toward  a  better  realisation 
of  the  benefits  of  a  satisfactory  public  service  regulation  for  this 
community. 
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"I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  that  whatever  of  success  has  been 
achieved  bv  the  committee  in  its  investigation  of  these  transactions 
has  been  wholly  due  to  the  indefatigable  assistance  which  Miss  Loeb 
in  her  wealth  of  public  spirit  has  contributed  by  attending  daily  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  generously  giving  advice  and  counsel, 
which  has  been  readily  accepted,  from  the  wonderful  store  of 
scientific  information  which  she  has  accumulated  in  months  of  study 
into  the  gas  and  other  public  utility  corporations  of  this  city." 

I  also  aided  in  securing  the  moving  picture  act  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  safeguards  the  lives  of  600,000  women  and  children 
daily. 

After  an  investigation  I  helped  to  secure  a  wider  use  of  the  public 
school  building  by  instituting  penny  lunches  in  the  public  schools. 
In  this  connection,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  and  the  campaign  carried  on,  we  secured  the  passage 
of  a  State  law  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  conmiunity  of  eacli 
school  to  use  the  school  building  for  community  purposes. 

In  January,  1917,  I  was  called  to  mediate  the  taxicab  strike  be- 
tween the  chauflfeurs  of  the  city  and  the  largest  taxicab  companies, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

During  the  war  I  have  been  vice  chairman  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee of  women  of  national  deifonse.  I  am  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  naval  auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  defense  conmiittee,  we  found  him- 
dreds  ox  poor  people  standing  in  line  before  coal  dealers'  places  in 
an  effort  to  secure  coal  during  the  freezing  weather.  Great  suffering 
was  endured,  although  we  secured  priority  tickets  for  the  neediest 
families,  who,  after  investigation,  were  found  to  be  without  funds. 
This  we  supplied  and,  wherever  possible,  alleviated  the  deplorable 
conditions. 

The  Evening  World  felt  that  it  was  most  important  to  ascertain  coal 
conditions  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  seemingly  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  and  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  the  hi^  price  of  anthracite  coal,  which  New  York  City  is 
mostly  dependent  upon,  especially  the  domestic  consumers. 

Early  last  summer  I  began  an  investigation  of  this  subject.  In  this 
work  I  studied  the  findings  of  former  commissions  and  committees 
and  visited  the  anthracite  region.  I  also  made  a  visit  to  the  bitu- 
minous fields  near  Pittsburgh.  I  went  to  Pottsville  and  discussed  the 
anthracite  situation  with  people  who  had  given  years  of  study  to 
the  question. 

On  my  return  I  learned  of  the  case  now  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  two  largest  anthracite 
companies  are  scathingly  arraigried  for  a  monopoly  of  anthracite 
coal.  These  companies  are  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  I  have  read  the  briefs  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  question  and  have  learned  that  the  gen- 
eral conditions  that  I  have  found  as  relating  to  anthracite  coal  coin- 
cided with  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  General. 

My  investigations,  summed  up,  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  cost  or  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  anthracite  coal  fields  to  the  con- 
sumer in  New  York  is  so  loaded  down  with  middlemen's  charges  as  to 
appear  almost  ludicruous  if  it  did  not  cause  such  hardship  on  the  very 
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poorest  people.    For  example,  a  ton  of  coal  costing  to  mine  not  less 
than  $4  reaches  the  consumer  at  $19. 

That  is  what  a  ton  of  chestnut  coal  costs  the  consumer,  the  tene- 
ment dweller  paying  the  top  price.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the 
city  docks  is  $6.85.  From  the  docks  to  the  consumer's  kitten  $7.20 
is  added : 

Price  F.  O.  B.  mines $5.15 

Freight  rate  to  tidewater 1.90 

Trimming  charge .03 

Boat  rate  to  dock .50 

War  tax .07 

Long  ton  price 7.65 

Net  ton  price *5. 85 

Hoisting  to  peddler's  wagon 1.  70 

Peddler's  hauling  charge 1.50 

Cellar  man's  charge * 2.60 

10  cents  per  hundred  to  carry  coal  to  the  kitchen 2,00 

Price  per  ton  in  100-lb.  lots 14.a'> 

The  entire  supply  of  anthracite  coal  is  confined  to  an  area  of  496 
square  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  four  counties  producing  86  per  cent  of 
the  total  output. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal  goes  to  New 
York  tidewater  points. 

Eighty-six  and  forty-five-hundreflths  per  cent  of  all  unmined  an- 
thracite coal  is  owned  by  four  companies. 

The  two  largest  companies  are  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

The  Reading  Co.  owns  both  the  coal  and  the  railroads.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Reading  Co.  owns  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  and 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  also  is  the  owner  of  very  large 
railroad  mileage  in  the  anthracite  district.        ^ 

The  two  existing  water  routes  of  Pennsylvania,  the  canals  from 
the  anthracite  coal  fields,  are  controlled  by  these  two  coal  companies. 

The  railroads  belonging  to  these  companies  have  superseded  the 
canals  which  they  now  control. 

That  the  entire  output  of  anthracite  coal  is  largely  controlled  by 
three  companies — the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  the  Lehigh  Wilkes-Barre 

Coal  Co. 

That  the  first  two  of  these  companies  are  controlled  by  companies 
that  control  the  railroads  which  carry  the  coal. 

That  the  largest  company,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  has  gradu- 
ally acquired  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  anthracite  coal 
in  the  United  States. 

That  the  ramifications  of  this  company's  activities  to  control  all 
available  coal  lands  within  their  reach  and  in  keeping  up  prices  have 
reached  the  stage  where  action  has  been  taken  l^  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States.  ^         ,  .  ,  ,  '       . 

That  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  which  markets  the  entire 
output  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  been  able  to  declare 
annual  dividends  as  high  as  10  per  cent  and  an  additional  stock  divi- 
dends of  25  per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  profits  added  all  along  the 
line  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  New  York  City,  a  half  day's  journey. 
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That  the  large  companies  have  enjoyed  privileges  that  should  have 
reduced  coal  every  year  instead  of  raising  it. 

For  example,  among  the  items  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Co.,  the  largest  one,  has  enjoyed  as  against  the  others  is  the  low 
amount  of  taxes  they  have  paid  on  their  enormous  holdings  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  taxes  which  for  some  reason  or  other  the  people  of  that 
county  have  been  unable  to  raise. 

A  comparison  of  this  taxation  is  most  significant. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Co.  operates  mainly  in  Schuylkill 
County,  which  has  the  largest  area  and  largest  population  of  the 
countiefe  in  its  territory. 

Mules  used  in  the  mines  are  assessed  in  Schuylkill  County  $49.50 
and  in  the  adjoining  counties,  Luzerne,  $125,  and  Lackawanna,  $100. 

MULE  VALUE  TUMBLES  AT  THE  COUNTY  LINE. 

It  would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  a  real  hardship  to  the  citizen 
taxpayers  to  note  that  as  soon  as  a  mule  passes  the  Scnuylkill  border 
line  he  is  worth  only  half  as  much  as  elsewhere.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  how  other  counties  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  fair  tax 
values,  but  not  the  country  of  this  powerful  corporation. 

In  fact,  the  taxes  have  been  so  low  that  this  company  can  afford 
to  hold  its  lands  forever.  As  it  is,  they  are  able  to  hold  on  to  them  at 
little  cost  and  thus  deprive  others  from  coming  into  the  field  and 
opening  up  new  operations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  company  is  paying  but  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  real  valuation  of  its  property.  Over  21  veins  of  the  rich- 
est coal  in  the  world  are  in  this  little  district  and  18  veins  are  work- 
able. If  taxes  were  based  on  anything  approaching  their  real  value 
the  company  would  either  have  to  work  the  veins  of  coal,  sell  them, 
or  lease  them. 

For  instance,  the  present  value  of  Miners ville  is  $1,134,000,  of 
which  the  coal  company  pays  $80,000  for  300  acres  of  coal  land.  The 
people  occupying  the  surface  of  this  land  must  meet  the  balance.  At 
the  lowest  figuring  of  the  tax  conmiittee  of  this  section  this  land 
should  be  assessed  at  nearly  $1,000,000. 

As  a  result  of  this  low  taxation,  the  people  living  in  Schuylkill 
County  are  weighed  down  with  taxation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
coimty.  So  much  so  that  the  conditions  in  some  sections  are  pa- 
thetic, to  say  the  least.  This  is  because  the  coal  companies  are  not 
paying  their  just  share  of  the  taxes. 

For  example :  At  Minersville,  George  F.  Oerther,  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  also  a  member  of  the  taxation  committee,  told  me 
how  school  children  are  actually  kept  from  securing  their  proper 
schooling  because  of  this  condition. 

The  10  months  had  to  be  cut  to  9  months,  and  336  children  have 
been  compelled  to  go  to  school  only  half  time  for  three  years. 

The  tax  committee  was  willing  to  let  the  coal  company  pick  the 
lowest  assessed  valuation  that  has  been  assessed  any  private  owner  as 
a  basis  of  taxation. 

"  If  the  New  Jersey  law  were  in  effect,"  said  Mr.  Oerther  (40 
children  to  every  teacher),  "Minersville  would  have  75  schools.  As 
it  is  it  can  only  afford  27." 

Teachers  are  only  paid  $50  to  $55  per  month.  The  principal  gets 
$100  per  month.    The  average  teacher's  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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amounts  to  $1.86  per  day.    In  the  words  of  Mr,  Oerther,  "  Teachers 
can't  evaporate  in  the  summer  time." 

As  an  example  of  the  company's  attitude,  the  school  authorities 
were  compelled  to  take  into  court  the  valuation  of  a  site  for  a  school 
building  and  threaten  a  just  assessment  fight  in  order  to  secure  it. 

Other  remarkable  taxation  comparisons  are : 

Valuation  of  surface  lands:  Schuylkill,  $3.44  to  $11.25;  Luzerne, 
$500  to  $3,000;  Lackawanna,  $10  to  $200. 

Assessed  valuation  of  breakers:  Schuylkill,  $20,000  to  $68,700; 
Luzerne,  $20,000  to  $250,000;  Lackawanna,  $30,000  to  $250,000. 

Per  capita  taxes  collected  for  support  of  poor  in  county :  Schuyl- 
kill, 62  cents;  Luzerne,  98  cents;  Lackawanna,  $1.64;  Carbon,  $1.02 
Northiunberland,  $1.27. 

Total  amount  of  monev  collected  for  above  items:  Schuvlkill 
$128,627;  Luzerne,  $335,449.07;  Lackawanna,  $426,749.21;  Carbon 
$54,114.16;  Northumberland,  $141,276.83. 

Per  capita  collected  for  school  purposes,  not  including  appropria 
tion:  Schuylkill,  $3.82;  Luzerne,  $6.13;  Lackawanna,  $5.99;  Carbon 
$3.67 ;  Northumberland,  $5.64. 

Total  amount  collected  for  above  items:  Schuylykill,  $794,531.18 
Luzerne,  $2,105,045.94;  Lackawanna,  $1,554,688.51;  Carbon,  $193,- 
823.05 ;  Northumberland,  $628,472.28. 

They  own  thousands  of  acres  of  unmined  coal,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enormous  culm  banks,  which  contain  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  now 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  within  a  half  day's  ride  from  New 
xork. 

This  is  coal  that  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  slate  and  refuse 
and  made  ready  for  the  market  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  ton. 

But  to  deluge  the  market  with  this  coal,  which  has  accumulated  in 
mountains,  would  reduce  the  price  enormously  on  freshly  mined  coal 
and  consequently  the  profits  of  the  coal  corporations. 

These  mountains  of  coal  have  cost  the  present  companies  little  or 
nothing,  having  been  mined  years  ago  when  such  small  coal  could 
not  be  used  in  the  grates  in  use  at  that  time. 

Now  all  of  this  small  coal  has  a  ready  market.  In  those  days  they 
"  docked  "  the  miners  for  this  fine  coal  which  was  not  salable.  The 
miners  were  paid  for  wily  the  larger  coal.  To-day  the  cost  of  lifting 
this  coal  from  the  culm  banks,  washing  it,  and  sending  it  through 
the  screens  has  been  reckoned  by  experts  to  be  from  10  cents  to  40 
cents  a  ton. 

Hundreds  of  tons  each  day  are  mixed  with  freshly  mined  coal  and 
sent  to  the  market  at  the  present  high  market  prices. 

The  investigation  as  to  what  it  actually  costs  to  put  this  coal  on 
cars,  the  figures  bear  out  the  statements  made  by  experts  before  com- 
missions and  committees  that  have  gone  over  the  subject. 

Some  of  these  mountains  of  coal  contain  as  high  as  80  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  good  marketableproduct. 

For  example,  the  Bancroft  Washery,  near  Ashland,  was  purchased 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  27  cents  per  acre.  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
cars  of  coal  are  shipped  a  day. 

1,000  TONS  A  DAY  SOLD  AT  HIGH  Crrr  PBICE8. 

Approximately  1,000  tons  are  thus  loaded  daily  for  the  market 
from  this  culm  bank.  The  work  is  accomplished  by  some  50  men,  the 
majority  earning  $2.68  per  day. 
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It  is  thus  readily  seen  that  the  actual  cost  of  operation  is  about  13 
cents  per  ton.  They  ai'e  paying  taxes  on  this  property  at  a  valuation 
of  $12,000. 

At  this  washery  there  is  very  valuable  coal  over  which  foliage  and 
small  trees  have  grown  and  the  coal  lies  within  4  feet  of  the  surface. 

This  good  coal  was  not  refuse,  but  freshly  mined  and  laid  aside 
years  ago  because  of  its  small  size,  which  is  now  awaiting  a  ready 
market. 

At  the  West  Shenandoah  Colliery  I  saw  men  shoveling  this  culm 
coal  into  small  cars  which  were  gravitated  down  a  few  hundred  feet, 
emptied  into  the  screens  and  into  waiting  railroad  cars. 

Two  or  three  men  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  mules  can  thus  load 
60  cars  a  day,  or  150  to  240  tons,  each  man  being  paid  on  an  average 
of  less  than  $3  a  day. 

At  Silver  Creeefc,  Pa.,  President  Bichards,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  let  me  see  the  mining  operations.  Thoy  are  taking 
from  mountains  of  culm  200  to  300  tons  daily,  at  the  same  time  that 
freshly  mined  coal  is  being  mmed  and  at  the  same  colliery. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  before  the  invention  of  the  steam  blower 
and  the  draft  fan  made  possible  the  utilization  of  the  smaller  sizes 
of  anthracite,  there  were  strewn  over  this  region  more  than  half  a 
billion  tons  of  coal  which  were  unmarketable. 

For  a  number  of  years,  since  modem  invention  made  this  coal  pos- 
sible of  utilization,  the  Coal  Trust  has  been  sending  small  quantities 
of  it  to  market,  getting  high  prices,  particularly  when  the  miners  of 
the  anthracite  region  were  on  strike.  During  the  stride  of  1902  vast 
quantities  of  this  waste  fuel  were  marketed  at  prices  as  high  as  $25 
I>er  ton. 

Notwithstanding  the  Nation^s  needs  in  war  times,  the  appeals  to  the 
operators  have  thus  far  been  futile  in  getting  them  to  market  the 
great  culm  banks  to  the  full  limit. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  independent  operators  from  the 
field,  and  when  leases  were  made  for  coal  operation  they  were  usually 
made  on  the  stipulation  that  the  independent  operator  must  carry  his 
coal  over  the  railroad,  the  interest  of  which  also  controlled  the  coal. 

For  years  the  freight  rates  were  built  up  by  the  vested  interests  and 
these  rates  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  present  charges. 

That  they  have  been  excessive  has  been  cited  by  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  Attorney  Greneral,  in  cases  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Beading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co. 

Not  only  this,  but  recently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  decided  that  the  anthracite  rates  charged  by  the  Lehigh  Railroad 
have  long  been  excessive.  ... 

This  decision  was  made  after  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the 
rates  and  practices  of  all  the  anthracite  railroads,  in  which  they 
brought  out  every  possible  fact  and  circumstance  in  their  favor. 

imREASONABLE  RATES  MEANT  TO  GIVE  A  MONOPOLY. 

What  is  more,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General,  also  foimd  that  the  rates  "  were  made  imrea- 
sonable  with  the  express  purpose  and  effect  of  giving  to  each  anthra- 
cite railroad  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  produced  along  its  line." 

In  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
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"  The  evidence  in  this  case  conclusively  shows  that  the  rates  on  this 
commodity  were  established  at  an  excessive  basis,  and  clearly  it  was 
SO  done  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  independent  output  as  a 
factor  of  competition  in  the  markets  with  the  railroad  interests' 
output. 

"  It  has  been  the  policy  for  manv  years  of  these  carriers  to  gain  a 
monopoly  of  the  production  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal.  Those  whose 
property  they  coveted  were  at  their  mercy,  as  they  must  either  pay 
the  toll  in  freight  rates  which  these  carriers  chose  to  exact  or  accept 
the  price  for  their  output  which  the  carriers  or  their  coal  companies 
elected  to  pay. 

"  The  carriers  for  many  years  were  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  in- 
stitution of  freight  rates.  It  is  evident  that  they  used  that  great 
power  not  with  the  view  of  establishing  reasonable  freight  rates*  but 
with  the  intent  to  establish  rates  on  this^  commodity  that  were  nigh 
enoiigh  to  remove  the  production  of  the  independent  operators  fr^ 
the  neld  of  competition  with  the  coal  mined  by  the  railroad  interests. 

"Reviewing  this  whole  series  of  transactions,  they  seem  merely 
parts  of  a  plan  to  publish  in  tariff  form  rates  which  were  excessive 
and  which  presented  a  barrier  against  the  successful  shipping  by  the 
small  shipper,  the  independent  operator,  and  then,  by  metno<&  which 
in  effect  were  secret,  to  reduce  those  published  rates  on  the  shipments 
of  the  coal  company  that  had  railroad  affiliations.^  The  smaller  ship- 
per could  not  obtain  as  much  as  cost  for  his  coal  if  he  paid  the  tanff 
rates  which  were  established. 

REAIXY  CONFISCATION  FOR  SMALL  OPERATOR. 

"  The  maintenance  of  excessive  freight  rates  on  this  commodity 
confiscates  the  ijroperty  of  the  individual  operator,  and  by  the  impo- 
sition of  excessive  freight  rates  these  public  agencies  have  brought 
under  their  control  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  production  of  anthracite  coal." 

The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  controls  2,000,000,000  available  tons. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  500,000,000 ;  and  the  Lehigh  A 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Co.,  400,000,000  available  tons. 

Other  findings  of  the  attorney  general  are  briefly  as  follows : 

READING  COMPANY. 

"  Reading  Holding  Co.,  through  control  of  Reading  Coal  Co.,  and 
Reading  Railway  Co.,  is  restraining  and  monopolizing  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal  from  lands  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  tributary  to  the  lines  of  Reading  Railway  Co. 

"This  control  was  acquired  and  is  maintained  by  other  than  nor- 
mal methods  of  industrial  development  and  by  means  wrongful  and 
unlawful  in  themselves. 

"  Reading  Holding  Co.,  while  in  control  of  Reading  Railway  Co., 
'  and  Reading  Coal  Co.,  as  aforesaid,  acquired  control  or  Central  Rail- 
road Co.,  a  competing  carrier,  and  of  Wilke.s-Barre  Coal  Co.,  a  com- 
peting producer,  thereby  further  restraining  and  monopolizing  the 
l>roduction,  transportation,  and.  sale  of  anthracite  coal. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  control  acquired  by 
Readinflr  Holding  Co.,  has  necessarily  resulted  in  '  greatly  abridging ' 
competition  in  the  production  and  sale  of  coal.  Indeed,  it  has  com- 
1/letely  ended  such  comixjtitioii  as  to  a  vast  area — two-thirds  of  the 
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entire  Schuylkill  region — an  area  containing  one-half  of  the  entire 
available  supply  of  anthracite  and  producing  over  81  per  cent  of  all 
the  anthracite  shipped  over  the  Beading  Bailway. 

"  So  completely  did  Reading  Coal  Co.  monopolize  the  coal  lands 
in  the  region  penetrated  bv  the  lines  of  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  stockholders  in  1885  reported  the 
testimony  of  '  the  officer  of  the  company  most  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject,' as  follows : 

"  Q.  'Are  vou  of  opinion  that  the  Reading  Railroad  has  acquired 
all  the  coal  land  which  menaced*  or  threatened  its  business  of  trans- 

Sortation,  if  in  rival  hands  ? ' — A.  '  Yes ;  all  that  was  available ;  I 
on't  know  where  another  road  could  get  any  coal  at  all  in  the  south- 
em  coal  field.' 

"  The  Annual  Report  of  Reading  Railroad  Co.  for  1876,  page  36 
(H.  Rept.  23) : 

"  *  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  coal  lands  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
name.  No  such  estate  has  ever  been  created,  nor  would  it  ever  be 
possible  hereafter  to  acquire  one  of  similar  magnitude :  and  the  future 
Aalue  of  a  body  of  lands  containing  over  a  third  of  all  the  anthracite 
coal  knowh  to  exist  in  the  country  and  connected  by  a  railroad  of  lesa 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  length  with  a  populous  manufacturing  city 
at  tidewater  can  not  be  overestimated.' '' 

LEHIGH   COAL  A    NAVIGATION    CO. 

"  Lehigh  Railroad  in  combination  with  Lehigh  Coal  Co.  and  other 
ixmtroU^  corporations  has  acquired  control  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce in  anthracite  coal  produced  along  and  transported  over  its 
lines. 

"The  substance  of  the  charge  under  the  antitrust  law  is  that 
Lehigh  Railroad,  in  combination  with  Lehigh  Coal  Co.  and  other 
controlled  corporations,  has  unduly  restricted  competition  and  estab- 
lished a  virtual  monopoly  in  trade  and  commerce  in  anthracite  coal 
produced  along  and  transported  over  its  lines,  and  has  rendered  im- 
possible the  competition  of  other  railroads  for  the  transportation 
of  anthracite  from  mines  connected  with  its  road;  or,  as  shortly 
stated  in  that  petition,  has  monopolized  the  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  sale  of  anthracite  coal  from  mines  located  along  its  line — 
all  by  acquiring  control  of  coal  mines  and  coal-bearing  lands  along 
its  lines,  by  acquiring  control  of  the  output  of  independent  producers 
along  its  lines,  by  exacting  excessive  freight  rates  from  independent 
producers,  by  causing  its  power  as  a  carrier  to  be  so  exerted  as  to  give 
undue  preferences  and  advantagee  to  its  own  coal  companies  to  the  in- 
jury of  independent  producers,  and  by  other  means  set  forth  in  the 
petition. 

"  Lehigh  Railroad's  control  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in  anthra- 
cite coal  i)roduced  along  and  transported  over  its  lines  was  built  up 
and  is  maintained  by  other  than  normal  methods  of  industrial  devel- 
opment and  by  means  wrongrful  and  unlawful  in  themselves.  Its 
whole  history  is  permeated  with  illegality  and  characterized  by  a  de- 
liberate purpose 'to  drive  others  frcwn  the  field  and  to  exclude  them 
from  their  right  to  trade  and  thus  accomplish  the  mastery  which 
was  the  end  in  view.' 
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"  Moreover,  it  procured  these  acquisitions  not  in  the  normal  coarse 
of  developing  its  business,  for  it  disavows  having  any  coal  business 
to  develop,  but  rather  with  the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining  for  coal 
companies  under  its  dominion  control  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in 
anthracite  coal  produced  along  and  transported  over  its  lines;  and, 
secondly,  of  excluding  other  carriers  from  competing  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  tonnage  of  the  mines  so  acquired. 

"  Thus,  year  after  year  the  annual  reports  of  Lehigh  Railroad  have 
referred  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  plan  to  ^rasp  for  its  own  coal  com- 
panies the  trade  and  commerce  in  anthracite  coal  transported  over  its 
lines. 

"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation has  recently  aflfirmed  the  existence  of  this  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Lehigh  and  other  anthracite  railroads : 

" '  It  has  been  the  policy  for  many  years  of  these  carriers  to  gain  a 
monopoly  of  the  production  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal.' " 

As  I  write  this  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York  has  appealed 
to  the  United  States  court  for  an  increase  of  the  80-cent  gas  rate  pre- 
vailing in  Greater  New  York,  claiming  that  one  of  the  chief  items 
mitigating  against  maintaining  the  present  gas  rate  is  the  price  of 
coal. 

(The  following  statement  and  letters,  are,  by  order  of  the  chair- 
man, printed  in  full  in  the  record :) 

Statement  of  George  P.  Oether,  Miners ville.  Pa.,  Chairman  Finance  Com- 
mittee MiNERSVILLE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  THE   EXECUTIVE  BOABD 

Tax  Revision  League  of  Schxtylkiix  County,  Pa. 

Last  year  we  had  284  children  on  half  time  and  for  a  period  of  several  year* 
part  of  the  school  has  been  on  half  time,  which  the  school  records  will  show. 
On  account  of  the  protest  of  the  parents  of  the  school  children  we  urged  this 
year  that  all  the  children  be  put  on  full  time.  You  will  wonder  why  we  can 
this  year  accommodate  384  children  which  we  could  not  accommodate  during 
last  year.  We  are  Issuing  this  year  on  account  of  the  high  wages  the  indus- 
tries are  paying  65  employment  certificates.  On  account  of  the  influenza,  which 
has  taken  the  means  of  support  away  from  many  of  our  families,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  wages  offered  in  the  munition  plants,  many  families  have 
moved  away  from  Minersville  during  the  present  year.  There  are  many  empty 
houses  there  at  the  present  time.  At  the  opening  of  school  this  year  Mr.  Boran 
had  84  pupils  with  a  seating  capacity  of  63.  Miss  Edmonds  had  68  pupils 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  64.  Miss  Palmer  had  67  pupils  and  Miss  Jones  58. 
On  Friday  night  of  the  first  week  of  the  opening  of  school  the  school  board  had 
a  meeting  and  decided  that  the  only  solution  for  relief  in  the  beginners  grade 
was  to  cut  the  room  in  half  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  Third  Street  building,  west 
lower  floor.  This  room  was  originally  intended  for  60  pupils.  To-day  one-half 
of  this  room  Is  occupied  by  Miss  Jones  with  58  pupils.  Miss  Boarn  with  59. 
making  a  total  of  117  pupils  in  a  room  that  was  intended  for  60.  This  Is  the 
condition  of  our  third  grade  to-day.  Miss  Snider  70  pupils.  Miss  Falkner  68, 
and  Miss  Beatty  65. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOL   CONDmONS. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  pupils  for  three  teachers  with  an  extension  room 
for  penmanship.  The  laboratory  in  the  high  school  and  Miss  Daniels  room  in 
the  grammar  school  are  50  per  cent  under  ground.  This  space  was  originally 
intended  for  a  coal  and  wood  cellar  and  is  now  being  used  for  two  school  rooms. 
In  the  last  four  years  we  have  had  the  following  changes  of  teachers  in  our 
high  school,  due  to  the  fact  we  were  unable  to  pay  them  salaries  which  they 
asked.  We  have  six  teachers  In  the  high  school.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
teachers  on  account  of  the  low  wages.  Twenty  different  teachers  have  occupied 
these  six  positions  in  the  last  four  years.  That  is  to  say,  a  majority  of  tliem 
as  soon  as  they  get  another  place,  leave.  We  have  27  grade  teachers  that 
average  58  pupils  to  the  teacher.  We  would  like  to  average  50  pupils  to  the 
teacher.    The  Jersey  law  prohibits  more  than  40  to  the  teacher.    By  using  60 
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to  the  teacher  It  will  give  us  an  overflow  of  216  children,  dividing  50  into  216 
means  five  additional  schools  rooms  plus  the  one  room  which  was  cut  In  half. 
It  would  be  six  additional  rooms  we  "would  have  to  have  to  crowd  50  in  a  room. 
Our  millage  Is  25  the  legal  limit.  The  Pennsylvania  school  code  fixes  a  maximum 
mlllage  for  a  small  population  that  should  not  exceed  25  mills.  Our  assessed 
valuation  for  the  town  Is  about  $1,150,000,  of  which  some  coal  companies  are 
assessed  $80,000  valuation  on  about  300  acres.  And  it  was  testified  In  there 
by  Mr.  Sam  Crawford,  engineer,  that  of  the  300  acres  not  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  have  been  mined.  Our  borrowing  power,  according  to  the  school  code  of 
Pennsylvania  Is  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  which  means  that  we  can 
l)orrow  about  $80,CKX).  Our  present  Indebtedness  Is  about  $62,000.  Our  balance 
In  borrowing  power  Is  about  $18,000,  and  upon  consulting  Mr.  Eberle,  land  agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  as  to  his  opinion  as  to  what 
would  be  the  approximate  cost  of  building  a  six-room  school  building  In  1916,  he 
said  $25,000.  We  then  asked  the  opinion  of  Architect  Frank  X.  Reily,  of  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  he  said  $23,000.  With  our  borrowing  capacity  limited  to  $18,000 
It  was  Impossible  to  construct  alone,  not  to  mention  maintaining  It.  It  was 
not  only  Impossible  to  construct  the  building,  but  we  could  not  maintain  It  after 
It  was  constructed. 

Al>out  one  year  affo  the  State  lejrislature  pflsse<l  a  minimum  salary  act  which 
Increased  our  annual  school-teachers  roll  $1,485.  It  had  been  customary  to 
pay  annually  $1,.'(K)  to  the  bonded  lndebte<luess  of  the  school  district.  On 
account  of  this  increase  amounting  to  $1,485  which  the  law  compelled  us  to 
pay  we  were  unable  last  year  to  pay  the  bon(U»d  indebte<lness  of  $1,500  and 
had  to  let  It  go  by  default.  We  asked  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaefer,  sui)eiintendent  of 
public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  I*ennsylvanla,  what  we  could  do  in  the 
matter  and  he  advised  if  we  didn  t  have  the  money  we  could  not  pay  the  In- 
debtedness. On  January  29,  1918,  our  bank  balance  was  $258.75.  We  owed 
an<l  iisked  the  following;  i^artles  to  wait  until  we  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
secretary's  salary  of  $100,  treasurer's  salary  of  $100,  Prof.  Christ  $20,  and  we 
asked  the  Janitor  to  wait  for  his  i)ay  of  $112.  Total,  $332.  Our  grade  teachers 
avera;:e<l  for  the  entire  year  nlxnit  .$540  or  about  $00  a  month,  tlmt  is  only  for 
nine  months.  Our  high-school  teachers,  excluding  the  sui)erintendent,  averaged 
about  $87  per  month  for  nine  months  only.  Miss  Klchards,  the  principal  of 
<»ur  high  school  was  paid  $100  per  month  for  nine  months.  She  Is  the  lowest 
paid  princijial  for  a  first  grade  hitrh  school  in  the  county'.  Our  bepinners  jjrrclc 
aire  more  difficult  for  tlie  teachers  to  handle  because  of  the  fact  that  GO 
I»er  cent  are  of  direct  foreign  descent.  A  teacher  may  have  from  15  to  20 
pupils  who  dc»  not  imderstand  the  English  language  for  the  fii*st  two  months 
of  their  school  life  and  the  teacher  must  really  build  up  a  vo<*abulary  for  them. 

The  sentiment  of  the  school  district  and  of  the  through  solicitor  who  rep- 
resents the  town  council  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  adopting  the  $3,000  per  acre 
assessment  on  coal  fields  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  tax  revision  league. 
This  would  give  an  assesse<l  valuation  of  coal  fields  amounting  to  $900  000 
instead  of  $80,000  which  is  the  present  assessed  valuation,  and  would  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  provide  proper  school  facilities. 

(The  stenographic  notes  of  the  above  statement  were  read  over  to 
Mr.  Oether  and  he  signed  the  same  before  the  prothonotary  at  Potts- 
vUle,  Pa.) 

Philadelphia,  January  24,  1918. 
Senator  Red), 

United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Manufacturers, 

Coal  Investigating  Committee,  PottsvUle,  Pa, 

Deab  Sib  :  Inclosed  find  card  of  prices  paid  by  me  to  my  coal  dealer,  Clausen 
Sc  Co..  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918.       . 

This  coal  came  from  the  same  colliery,  an  Individual  colliery,  but  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  plant. 


Date. 


April,  1916 

April,  1917 

April,  191K 

September,  1918. 
December,  1918. 


Egg. 


Stove. 


16.75 
7.00 
9.25 


$7.00 
7.25 
9.50 


Nut. 


$7.50 

7.fO 

9.60 

10.40 

11.40 


Peft. 


$6.00 
5.75 
8.00 
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The  coal  commissioner  at  Washington  allowed  $2.50  a  ton  to  retailers  over 
and  above  cost  at  mines,  plus  freight,  and  allowed  individual  operators  75  cents 
a  ton  over  the  railroads. 

In  April,  1918,  I  ordered  18  tons  of  coal  for  household  purposes;  was  given 
12  tons  furnace  coal.  In  September  wanted  2  tons  of  nut  for  kltchoi  range: 
was  told  by  Lewis,  fuel  distributor,  that  I  would  have  to  get  the  dealer  to 
talce  2  tons  of  furnace  coal  out  of  cellar  before  I  could  secure  2  tons  of  nut 
Said  the  orders  came  from  Washington,  from  Garfield. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

RoBEBT  F.  Walsh. 

Price  H8ty  reliable  fresh-mined  Lehigh  coal. 
[Extra  charge  of  26  cents  per  ton  if  carried ;  2,240  pounda  to  the  ton  guaranteed.] 


April,  1916: 

Egg    $6.75 

Stove 7.00 

Nut    L 7.25 

Pen  5.00 

Apr.  2,  1917 : 

Egg    7.00 

Stove 7.25 

September  4,  1918,  $10.40  a  ton. 
Sapie,  1919,  demanded.  $11.40  for  nut. 


Apr.  2,  1917— CJontinued. 

Nut $7.50 

Pea 5.75 

AprU.  1918: 

Egg    9.25 

Stove 9.50 

Nut,  chuted 9.60 

Pea,  chuted 8.00 


WiixiAM  H.  Clauskh, 
Twenty-Berenih  and  Diamond  Streets, 


Wages  paid  employees  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  d  Navigation  Co.  during  1918  <u 
compared  with  increased  prices  aUowed  hy  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
increase  obtained  for  buckwheat  sizes  by  reason  of  market  conditions. 

PAY  ROLL. 


Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1018. 

Per  ton  commercial  prodactioo . 


Amount 

earned  at 

basic  rates. 


War 
allowance. 


$8,347,816.80 
1.7441 


$3, 108,385. 83 
.6763 


Total. 


811,441, 181.  U 
X41M 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918. 

Per  ton  commercial  production 


Increased 
revenue 
aUowed  by 
Fuel  Admin- 
istration on 
prepared  and 
pea  sices. 


81,787,501.01 
.3674 


War 

allowance 

paid. 


83,103,386.83 
.6763 


Loss. 


81,466,863.01 
.3070 


Increased 

revenue 

due  to  market 

conditiooon 

No.  1  buck 
and  smaller. 


83,063,638.68 
.4363 


Net 

revenoe. 


8007,674.67 
.1384 


Increase  In  material  charges  for  1918  over  1917 $871, 866, 90 

Additional  cost  of  power  for  1918  over  1917 98. 796. 54 

Total 970, 163. 44 

Ijess  increase  In  net  revenue  shown  above 607, 674. 67 

Deficit 362. 488. 87 
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Average  daily  and  tceekly  wages,  Bucqucnhanna  Collieries  Co.  (Wm.  Penn  Col- 
liery), for  the  moat  important  clas^ifieations  of  labor  for  years  19 H  to  1918 
inclusive. 


Blacksmith 

Cftrpcntcr , 

Company  man,  inside . . . 

Fireman , 

Laborer,  outside 

Contract  miner 

Contract  miner's  laborer, 
Slata  picker 

Da  js  worked 


1914 


DaUy. 


$2.55 
2.55 
2.17 
1.91 
1.60 
3.80 
2.40 
.96 


3541 


1915 


Weekly.      Dally. 


$15.30 
15.30 
13.03 
11.46 

9.60 
22.80 
14.40 

5.78 


$2.55 
2.55 
2.17 
1.91 
1.60 
4.44 
2.40 
.  96 


1 


238| 


Weekly. 


$15.30 
15.30 
13.03 
11.46 

9.60 
26.24 
14.40 

5.76 


Jan.l-Mar.31,1916. 


DaUy. 


$2.55 
2.55 
2.17 
1.91 
1.60 
4.51 
3.40 
.96 


166 


Weekly. 


$15.30 
15.30 
13.03 
11.46 

9.60 
37.06 
14.40 

5.76 


Apr.l-Deo.31,1916. 

Jan.  1-Hay  1,1917. 

May  1-Deo.  1,1917. 

DaUy. 

Weekly. 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

DaOy. 

Weekly. 

Biarknnlth 

$3.63 
3.63 
3.34 
3.04 
1.65 
4.53 
3.57 
.99 

$15.80 
16.80 
14.44 
13.34 

9.90 
37.18 
1.5.43 

5.94 

$3.63 
3.63 
3.34 
3.04 
1.65 
4.40 
3.57 
.99 

$15.80 
15.80 
14.44 
13.34 
9.90 
36.40 
16.43 
'5.94 

$3.99 
3.99 
3.60 
3.40 
3.01 
4.66 
3.93 
1.39 

$17.94 

Carpenter 

17.94 

f^mpanT  man.  intlde 

15.60 

f^rvman 

14.40 

T.aborer,  oatside 

13.06 

CiOntra^^  fninflr. 

37.96 

Contract  miner's  laborer 

17.58 

Slata  picker 

7.74 

Days  worked 

«178 

S95 

U66i 

. 

Deceml: 

»r,1917. 

Jan.  1-NoT.  1,1918. 

Nov.l-Dec.81,1918. 

. 

Dally. 

Weekly. 

DaUy. 
$3.53 

Weekly. 

DaUy. 

Weekly. 

• 
Blacksmith 

$3.53 
3  53 
3.24 
3.04 
2.55 
5.41 
3.34 
1.59 

$31.18 
31.18 
19.44 
18.34 
15.30 
32.46 
20.04 
9.54 

$31.18 

$4.63 
4.63 
4.24 
4.04 
3.45 
7.19 
4.34 
2.19 

$37.78 

Carpenter 

3.53 
3.24 
3.04 

31.18 
19.44 

IR  24 

37.78 

Cnmn^i^y  man.  insid«  X 

35.44 

''I'Tnian .  .  x .  .  . 

34.24 

Laborer,  outside 

3.55  1        15.30 
5.71          a4-2ft 

30.70 

Cm^tTiot  mlnftr ,..,  .  ,. 

43.14 

Contract  miner's  laborer 

3.34 
1.59 

30.04 
9.54 

26.04 

Slate  picker 

13.14 

Days  worked 

«26 

^2471 

>48 

>  9-hour  days. 


I  ^hour  days. 


Total,  1916,  244  days. 
Total,  1917,  286f  days. 
Total,  1918,  2^  days 
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Yearly  royalty  statement  from  year  188S  (eommencement  of  operation)  to  Dec. 

3U  1918,  inelusive. 


Sharpe  and  Weiss  estate. 

Nancy 

S.  Drake  estate. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Royalty. 

Rate 
per  ton. 

Tonnage. 

Royalty. 

S3.72l.86 
8.256.41 
9,435.14 
12.311.27 
13.927.23 
19,566.00 
11.375.37 
14.422.74 
0,052.37 
10.523.95 
5,473.71 
4,654.94 
2. 54a  93 
1.141.85 
2,754.14 
6.0S2.00 
3.204.41 
506.58 
2.040.12 
1,836.26 
2,809.33 
1.487.55 
2.588.S2 
2.104.99 
2.651.63 
5.240.20 
5.2S0.68 
7.641.62 
4,260.77 
1.318.41 
1.210.08 
3,365.26 
1.198.56 
2.256.12 
2,375.05 
2.824.80 

Rate 
per  Us. 

1883 

75.216.16 
98.264.18 
147.211.18 
139,368.01 
194,252.19 
219.605.14 
203.504.07 
200.453.19 
209.082.00 
190.223.00 
170.649.01 
155.077.03 
170,702.16 
213,693.07 
207,537.15 
122.616.15 
212,231.06 
149.640.03 
226,638.00 
124.979.10 
255.221.13 
265.919.00 
240.795.15 
233.216.12 
233.143.08 
275.800.06 
216,692.07 
228,549.18 
249.448.03 
236.445.00 
262,120.04 
272.616.11 
285.226.13 
270.605.05 
286.801.14 
253,141.15 

$19,722.10 

29.786.40 

34.501.45 

32,319.90 

50,613.57 

63,774.32 

56,287.38 

50,509.20 

54.508.73 

61,874.56 

61,335.50 

47.455.32 

47.106.52 

64,151.99 

67,762.98 

40.083.25 

63,126.21 

59,697.97 

115.183.54 

69,474.82 

161.934.94 

154.718.70 

140,191.48 

137.272.28 

148.429.82 

159,250.82 

134,114.46 

132,285.26 

149,565.72 

162.723.88 

175.607.58 

188,687.66 

194,072.70 

207.715.48 

287.023.46 

307,447.00 

10.2622 
.3031 
.2343 
.2319 
.2605 
.2904 
.2765 
.2519 
.2607 
.3252 
.3594 
.3080 
.2750 
.3002 
.3265 
.3268 
.2974 
.3989 
.5082 
.5558 
.6344 
.5818 
.5822 
.5886 
.6366 
.5774 
.6189 
.5788 
.5995 
.6882 
.6699 
.8923 
.6804 
.7675 
1.0007 
1.2144 

16,200.01 
50,212.02 
41,862.03 
56, 140. 17 
83.725.10 
87,730.08 
54. 148. 10 
69.821.01 
42.705.05 
49,499.04 
26.948.01 
31.937.01 
27.547.06 

7,260.02 
15.463.03 
53.502.12 
17.778.08 
38.578.11 
13.954.17 

9.967.07 
15, 112. 10 

9,183.12 
14.943.07 
12.522.17 
39.501.10 
29.734.02 
39,250.01 
42,530.15 
24,909.04 

9,291.10 

8.836.00 
20,603.13 

8.837.04 

14.157.02 

15,624.17 

»       16.269.00 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

im.16 

1904 

«.15 

>.os 

1906 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

7,496,593.13 

3,930,317.04 

1.008,289.13 

103,144.63 

• 

Prepared. 


sPea. 


•Book. 
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TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  18,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  in 
the  room  of  the  Conunittee  on  Manufactures  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  Senator  James  K.  Vardaman  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Vardaman  (chairman). 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  ste- 
nographer will  note  as  present  Senators  Smith,  Pomerene,  La  Fol- 
lette,  and  Lodge.  These  Senators  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
other  committees,  but  they  have  instructed  me  to  mark  them  as 
present  in  order  to  make  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Madeira,  as  all  the  other  witnesses  who  have  testified  before 
this  committee  have  been  under  oath,  we  will  take  your  testimony 
under  oath  also,  if  you  please,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PEROT  0.  MADEIRA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  is  your  residence,  Mr.  Madeira! 

Mr.  Madeira.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  what  is  your  address! 

Mr.  Madeira.  The  North  American  Building. 

I  was  not  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  your  examination  at  Potts- 
ville,  but  at  that  meeting  some  of  the  gentlemen  presented  to  you 
a  statement  representing  conditions  in  relation  to  the  anthracite-coal 
trade,  and  took  up  certain  points,  and  I  believe  you  t^en  and  there 
accepted  it  only  with  the  ri^ht  of  examination.  Since  that  time 
that  very  hastily  written  article  has  been  somewhat  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  a  copy  of  that  was  forwarded  to  you  under  a  date  which 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  to  you,  sir.  I  have  a  very  poor  copy  of 
that  article  here — a  very  faint  carbon  copy. 

I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  the  president  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  to  substantiate  that  statement  so  far  as  I  can, 
or  through  my  associates  who  are  possibly  more  familiar  with  it  than 
I  am,  as  I  did  not  draw  it,  and  was  not  present  at  the  time  it  was 
presented. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  just  make  the  statement  that  you  wish 
the  committee  to  consider,  in  your  own  way,  and  we  will  examine 
what  you  present  in  writing. 

Mr.  Madeira.  Senator,  to  save  your  time,  I  will  say  this  statement 
has  been  presented  in  its  full  form,  and  unless  there  is  any  question 
which  you  have  to  raise  on  it,  it  would  probably  facilitate  your  ac- 
tion if  you  would  merely  accept  it  in  that  form,  or  do  anvthing  you 
wish  with  it.     I  know  you  do  not  wish  me  to  read  all  this  long 

article. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  will  not  be  necessary  unless  there  is 
smnething  in  the  report  which  you  wished  to  discuss  or  dilate  upon. 
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If  that  is  a  full  statement,  it  might  go  into  the  record  without  any 
further  discussion. 

Mr.  Madeira.  That  would  'be  our  suggestion,  but  we  would  like 
to  make  one  correction,  if  it  is  not  already  noted,  in  the  statement 
sent  to  you.  There  were  certain  figures  given  of  the  delivered  cost 
of  coal  in  the  various  cities,  which  1  believe  was  one  of  the  pieces  of 
information  that  you  wished.  In  looking  over  it  I  noted  that  in 
Philadelphia  the  rates  were  not  explained  as  being  on  the  ton  of 
•2,240  pounds.  All  over  the  country  anthracite  coal  is  2,000  pounds  to 
the  ton  except  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  when  sold  retail, 
it  is  2,240  pounds. 

I  think  it  is,  also,  wholesale,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  that;  but  I 
know  that  the  retail  ton  in  Pennsylvania  is  2,240  pounds,  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  In  every  other  State  I  think  it  is  sold  on  the  basis  of 
2,000  pounds  to  the  ton. 

That  would  make  a  difference  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  cost,  of  12 
per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  in  the  other  cities.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  imless  you  ^ntle- 
men  wish  to  ask  me  anything.  This  statement  is  submitted  by  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  as  their  understanding  of 
the  situation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Very  well,  just  give  that  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Madeira.  A  much  more  readable  copy  was  sent  to  you. 

I  further  state  that  anthracite  coal  is  sold  wholesale  at  2,240 
pounds,  so  that  the  retail  dealer  buys  it  at  2,240  pounds^  all  over  the 
country,  and  sells  it  on  the  basis  of  2,000  pounds,  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

^  That  is  all  I  have,  Senator,  to  present  on  that  subject.    That  covers 
our  case  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jessup  desires  to  present  a  statement  of  G.  D.  Markle  &  Co. 
of  their  individual  conditions  and  views. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  You  yourself  operate  how  many  anthracite  col- 
lieries? 

Mr.  Mandeira.  About  six  or  eight. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  many  in  the  Schuykill  field? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Five. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  a  tenant  of  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  royalties  are  you  paying  now  to  the  Girard 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Do  you  mean  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No,  I  mean  now. 

Mr.  Madeira.  In  1919?  The  bills  have  just  come  in.  I  think  this 
statement  arrived  only  yesterday j  and  I  could  only  approximate  that 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Give  it  approximately.  I  know  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  Madeira.  The  operations  on  veins  over  four  feet — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  give  this  accurately  or  not. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  all  right 

Mr.  Madeira.  They  are  approximate,  and  I  will  correct  them  from 
the  actual  bills,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I  have  estimated  90 
cents  for  steamboat;  $1  lor  broken;  98  cents  for  egg;  $1.02  for  stove: 
$1.04  for  nut;  77  cents  for  pea ;  69  cents  for  buckwheat;  50  cents  for 
rice;  41  cents  for  barley ;  20  cents  for  culm ;  33  cents  for  boiler. 
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I  would  like  to  make  that  statement  conditional  upon  correction 
by  the  receipts  from  the  company's  bills. 

Mr.  Wn.HKT.M.  Yes.    Now,  what  is  your  average? 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  have  not  got  that  average. 

Mr.  WiiiHELM.  Wellj  then,  never  mind.  What  sizes  of  these  coals 
come  in  competition  with  bituminous? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and  culm. 

Mr.  WiLHBLM.  What  is  your  royalty  now  for  buckwheat? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Sixty-nine  cents. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Sixty -nine  cents  for  buckwheat? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Estimated. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Upon  what  are  these  royalties  you  are  now  paying 
based? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Upon  the  average  selling  price  to  the  consumer  of 
coal  mined  on  the  Girard  estate,  taken  from  such  tenants  as  they  have 
selected  for  the  computation. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  At  the  present  prices,  or  for  the  prices  of  1918? 

Mr.  Madeira.  On  the  average  price  for  1918. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  So  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much 
the  price  of  coal  or  any  other  commodity  may  decrease  this  year  gen- 
erally, you  have  to  pay  the  royalty  based  upon  the  selling  prices  of 
1918? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes.  We  have  one  other  lease,  Mr.  Wilhelm,  that  is 
based  upon  the  circular  price  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  for  their  coal  for  the  year  1918,  and  we  have  taken  that  mat- 
ter up,  for  the  reason  that  theJReading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  did  not  issue 
a  circular  during  1918,  being  entirely  governed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration's prices.  I  would  therefore  raise  the  question  whether  the 
Fuel  Administration's  prices  should  not  be  taken  as  the  average  cir- 
cular prices  in  lieu  of  the  circular  prices  of  the  Eeading,  instead  of 
taking  our  average  selling  prices,  for  during  the  last  year  the  indi- 
viduals had  a  dinerential  over  the  Reading. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining 
industry? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Do  you  mine  under  lease  or  royalty? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  What  is  your  royalty  with  the  leased  property? 

Mr.  Madeira.  In  the  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  field,  we  pay  7  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.    Seven  cents? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  it  has  mixed  in  it  some  anthracite  coal  that 
you  pay  69  cents  on? 

Mr.  Maderia.  Not  the  Fairmount. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  I  do  not  mean — it  comes  in  comp^ition  for  steam 
purposes;  that  is  all? 

Mr.  Madeira.  No,  sir;  The  Fairmount  would  come  in  competition 
on  that  side  through  the  manufacture  of  gas,  or  bituminous  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  might,  I  should  say,  estimate  the  average  royalty  at 
16  cents. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Sixteen  cents? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  that  comes  in  competition  with  some  anthra- 
cite that  you  are  paying  69  cents  royalty  on  ? 
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Mr.  Madeira.  For  steam  purposes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  you  state  was  the  average  royalty 
you  pay  on  coal? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Ten  cents  for  Pennsylvania,  to  7  cents 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  on  anthracite? 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  did  not  figure  that  out.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
somewhere  about  60  or  70  cents.  I  have  not  got  that  average  with 
me.  These  1919  figures  run  about  80  cents,  I  believe.  I  did  not  figure 
it.  It  would  take  some  time  to  do  it,  on  the  percentage  of  sizes.  I 
can  do  that,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  give  wnat  the  exact  royalties 
are  and  submit  that  to  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  will  do  that  right  away,  so  that  it  can 
get  into  the  record,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  will  do  it  as  soon  as  1  get  home. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  it  will  be  put  m  your  testimony. 

Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  No ;  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  that  you  are 
paying  nearly  10  times  as  much  royalty  for  coal  that  comes  in  com- 
petition with  bituminous. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Ten  times  as  much  royalty  for  anthracite? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Yes;  ten  times  as  much  royalty  on  the  anthracite — 
nearly  ten  times  as  much — as  they  are  paying  for  the  bituminous- 
Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  through  * 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing.  Yon  asked  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  might  be  of  interest.  I  happened  to 
find  in  my  papers  the  royalties  we  paid  under  the  old  leases  and  the 
royalties  up  to  last  year.  Those  are  the  royalties  that  Mr.  Dodson 
has  got  to  pay  this  year.  I  want  to  put  this  in  as  estimated  and 
subject  to  correction.    If  you  want  that  corrected,  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Madeira  is  here  printed  in  full 
in  record,  as  follows:) 

Royalties  paid  to  the  Oirard  estate  (East  Bear  Ridge  and  KeMeifs  Run  lease, 
which  expired  Bee.  SI,  19 IS;  new  lease  commendMig  January,  1914), 


Old 
lease. 

New  lease. 

Ksti- 

mated 

1019. 

Sixes. 

1014. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

Under 
4!eet.i 

Over 
4  feet.* 

Under 
4  feet. 

10.66 

.481 
.501 
.558 
.699 
.624 
.873 

.194 
.125 
.064 

Over 
4  feet. 

Under 
4  feet. 

Over 
4  feet. 

Under 
4  feet. 

Over 
4  feet. 

Under 
4  feet. 

Over 
4teet. 

4fM. 

Lamp,  No.  1... 
Steamboat, 
No.  1... 

10.40 

.36 

.23 
.10 
.05 

$0.03 

.541 
.564 
.628 
.674 
.703 
.430 

.218 
.140 
.072 

$0.94 

1.00 

Broken,  No.  1.. 

Egg,  No.  1 

8tove,  No.  1-... 

Nut,  No.  1 

Pea,  No.  2 

Baokwheat, 

No.  3 

Rice,  No.  4 

Barley,  No.  5... 
Oniip..-^  

10.494 
.559 
.000 
.625 
.883 

.190 
.121 
.06 

$0,556 
.629 
.075 
.703 
.431 

.213 
.136 
.055 

$0,506 
.559 
.591 
.620 
.841 

.200 
.128 
.080 

$0,570 
.629 
.666 
.608 
.884 

.285 
.145 
.069 

$0,564 
.641 
.606 
.686 
.411 

.249 
.162 
.136 
.060 

$0,683 
.721 
.750 
.772 
.463 

.380 
.182 
.142 
.061 

$0,760 
.737 
.770 
.785 
.578 

.491 
.337 
.252 
.080 

$0.8fi6 
.820 
.866 
.883 
.645 

.552 
.880 
JI84 
.800 

.08 
LOS 
1.04 

.77 

.<6i 

,a 

.81 

.20 
•  .83 

I 

;              1 

sisperoent. 


1 16  per  cent. 

Over  "  refers  to  veins  over  4  feet  thick. 
Under"  refers  to  veins  under  4  feet  thick. 


'Boiler. 
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Air.  WiLHELM.  There  is  another  question  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Ma- 
deira. What  is  the  freight  rate  irom  your  bituminous  mines  to 
tide? 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  ^ve  you  that,  Mr. 
Wilhelm.  I  have  not  a  tariff  with  me.  That  is  a  matter  that  I 
really  do  not  carry  in  my  head. 

Mr.  WuLHELM.  Of  course,  you  can  see  the  object  of  this  question. 
I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  the  freight  rates  on 
anthracite  and  bituminous. 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  can  give  that  in  a  more  concrete  form.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  the  anal^rsis  of  every  bit  of  that. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  may  be  all  true,  but  just  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report  now,  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  would  have  to  send  it  to  you,  because  I  have  not 
^ot  that  freight  rate  in  my  mind.  I  have  not  been  concerned  with 
xreiffht  rates  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jessup? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  could  not  give  you  the  present  rate.  I  can  give  you 
a  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission's  report,  wliere 
they  bring  out  the  ton-mile  revenue  and  the  car  revenue  and  the 
train  revenue. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  In  order  that  this  commitee  may  make  a  report 
which  is  satisfactory  and  is  based  upon  their  own  investigation,  if 
you  men  who  are  paying  these  freights  and  having  this  coal  hauled 
can  tell  us,  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Madeira.  The  anthracite  freight  rate  on  prepared  coal  to 
Xew  York  tide  from  the  Schuylkill  field  over  the  Reading  Railroad 
is  $1.85  per  ton,  $1.75  on  pea,  $1.75  on  buckwheat,  and  $1.75  on  the 
rice  and  oarley.    That  is  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

On  bituminous  coal  from  the  central  Pennsylvania  field  the  rate  to 
Port  Reading  is  $2.15. 

Mr.  Wilheim.  But  you  said  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  am  correcting  it  from  the  facts.  That  was  the  im- 
pression, but  Mr.  Dodson  gives  me  the  actual  rate.  Therefore  on 
gas  coal  to  Port  Reading  it  is  $2.48. 

Mr.  Learoyd  suggests  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Port  Reading  is  New  York  Harbor  in  both  cases,  which  is  true ;  and 
he  says  that  the  bituminous  coal  is  2,000  pounds  and  the  anthracite  at 
gross  rates,  2,240  pounds. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  bituminous 
rate  is  $2.15,  and  the  anthracite  rate  is  $1.85. 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  The  point  I  want  to  show  is  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  haul  of  the  anthracite  coal,  in  mileage.  In  other  words,  what 
is  the  distance  at  tide  of  anthracite  and  what  is  the  distance  at  tide 
of  the  bituminous? 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  will  give  you  that  before  the  hearing  is  over.  I 
will  find  it  out  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  what  it  is  from  the 
Schuylkill  region,  about? 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  think  it  is  about  90  miles  from  PottsviUe  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  suppose  it  is  150  or  160  miles  from  the  mines  to  New 
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York  tide,  150  or  160  miles  for  the  anthracite  to  Port  Beading,  and 
the  distance  from  central  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  tide  must  be 
close  to  260  miles.  It  must  be  325  or  330  miles.  I  should  judge,  from 
central  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Three  times  as  far? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Twice  as  far,  would  it  not  bef 

Senator  Vardaman.  One  is  ninety  miles  and  the  other  is  over  three 
hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Madeira.  These  are  guesses  that  I  am  giving  here,  sir, 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  94  miles  from  Pottsville 
to  Philadelphia,  and  your  mine  at  Frackiille  is  about  10  miles  farther 
awav? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Farther  than  Pottsville? 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Making  a  little  over  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Madeira.  That  would  be  one  hundred  miles  to  Philadelphia^* 
but  not  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  I  understand. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  would  like  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  haul  of  the  anthracite  and  the  haul  of  the  bitimiinous. 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  have  here.  Senator,  the  tidewater  mileage  over  the 
various  different  railroads,  which  I  presume  is  to  New  York.  I  can 
give  you  that  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report* 
definitely. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  to  South  Amboy  is  221.43  miles. 

On  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  to  Weehawken  is  229 
miles;  to  Philadelphia,  Port  Reading,  185.7  miles. 

Over  the  Erie  to  Weehawken  and  Undercliff  is  169.9  miles. 

Over  the  Lackawanna  to  Hoboken  is  147  miles. 

Over  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  Perth  Amboy  is  157*  miles. 

Over  the  Jersey  City  Central  to  Port  Jackson  and  Elizabethport  is 
148.5  miles. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  anthracite? 

Mr.  Madeira.  That  is  anthracite;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  the  average  from  the  different  collieries — 
do  you  know  the  bituihinous  distance? 

Mr.  Madeira.  I  think  I  gave  you  a  fair  guess;  from  central 
Pennsylvania,  somewhere  around  325  to  350  miks,  approximately. 

Mr.  WiLiiFXM.  Yes.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Jessup,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  yoo 
now.    You  have  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  Senator. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KB.  A.  B.  JESSITP— Besomed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Jessup. 

Mr.  Jessup.  This  statement  which  was  submitted  to  you  infor- 
mallv  on,  I  think,  February  12,  is  a  statement  prepared  by  G.  B. 
Markle  Co.,  John  Markle,  president,  and  covers  certain  items  which 
are  only  mentioned  generally  in  the  statement  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Madeira  spoke. 

My  voice  is  very  bad  on  account  of  a  sore  throat,  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Dodson  to  help  me  out  by  reading  for  you,  if  you  care  to  hear 
them,  any  portions  of  this  statement. 
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Senator  Vabdaman.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  want  to  empha- 
size, we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jessup.  May  I  state  in  connection  with  these  freight  rates. 
Senator,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
on  page  260,  the  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  in  1913  for  eight 
anthracite  carriers  on  anthracite  coal  was  7.08  mills  per  ton-mile. 

On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  the  rate  on  bituminious,  which 
I  give  because  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  a  long  haul  whereas  the 
anthracite  carriers  only  haul  bituminous  for  short  distances — the 
rate  for  bituminous  is  8.97  mills,  or  nearly  one-half  the  ton-mile 
rate  on  anthracite. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  In  other  words,  the  anthracite  rate  is  double  the 
bituminous  rate? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Practically,  per  ton-mile. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Yes;  per  ton-mile. 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  same  distinction  holds  per  car-mile  and  per  train- 
mile.  I  think  the  advantages  in  evei*y  case  are  in  favor  of  the  anthra- 
cite carrier.  I  have  covered  that  somewhat  in  this  little  paper,  which 
shows  the  receipts  per  train-mile  for  anthracite,  taken  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report  in  Docket  No.  4914,  where 
they  show  the  following,  at  page  260  [reading]  : 

Anthracite  coal  Is  hauled  in  trains  that  transport  the  maximum  train  tonnage. 
The  large  tonnage  hauled  in  the  trains  produces  high  earnings  per  train-mile. 
At  the  present  elTeetive  rates  the  revenue  per  train-mile  on  anthracite  coal 
transported  to  tidewater  is,  for  the  Jersey  Central,  $19.30,  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  $16.14,  and  for  the  Lackawanna,  $16.43.  These  revenues  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  average  train-mile  revenue,  as  here  shown. 

Then  follow  the  figures  for  the  eastern  district,  1912,  $3.12 ;  for  the 
southern  district,  1912,  $2.48 ;  for  the  western  district,  1912,  $3.17  ; 
for  the  United  States,  1912,  only  $3.02. 

The  anthracite  train-mile  earnings  are  therefore  more  than  five 
times  as  ^eat  as  the  average  earnings  on  all  other  trainloads  of 
commodities. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  That  is  your  conclusion,  then,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jessup.  No  ;  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

May  I  also  insert  this,  which  is  from  page  258  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  report  [reading] : 

The  revenue  per  loaded  car-mile  on  anthracite  coal  transported  from  mlnt^s 
to  tidewater,  on  the  I^hlgh  Valley  Railroad  to  Perth  Amboy,  a  distance  of  157 
miles,  was  an  average  on  all  sizes  of  35  cents. 

The  corresponding  average  net  revenue  per  loaded  car-mile  on 
coke,  which  is  in  direct  competition  with  anthracite,  was  21  cents;  on 
bitiuninous  run  of  mine,  16  cents ;  on  petroleimi  products  in  barrels, 
which  is  a  competitor,  10  cents;  and  I  might  add  for  Senator  Varda- 
man's  information  that  cotton  and  tobacco  are  carried  for  7  cents. 

Miss  LoEB.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  may  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Certainly. 

Miss  LoEB.  Is  meat  given  there  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Dressed  fresh  beef  in  refrigerator  cars,  10  cents;  hogs, 
7  cents. 

Miss  Loeb.  The  reason  that  I  asked  that  is  because  Swift  &  Co. 
have  been  carrying  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  quite  extensive 
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ones,  showing  the  greater  cost  for  refrigerator  cars  and  the  carrying 
of  meat,  as  compared  with  that  of  coal,  and  that  the  freight  rates  are 
less  for  the  meat  than  for  the  coal.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  absolutely  true.  The  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  experience  of  railroad  mem  and  coal 
operators,  is  that  anthracite  coal  is  the  cheapest  commodity  to  haul 
that  they  have  on  any  railroad,  and  I  have  covered  this  briefly  in 
this  little  statement,  taking  various  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

Miss  LoEB.  What  is  your  reason-r-what  would  you  say  was  the  rea- 
son— for  this  increased  price  on  anthracite,  which  is  the  cheapest  com- 
modity to  haul  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  might  say  that  after  a  study  of  a  good  many  years 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  reason  in  anthracite  freight  rates. 
They  put  on  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand,  and  all  they  can  get  in 
relation  to  any  commodi^. 

Miss  LoEB.  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisacm  give  any 
reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Jessttp.  Well,  of  course  in  the  case  which  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  gone  into 
it  very  extensively  and  said  that  the  anthracite  rates  have  been  ex- 
tortionate for  years.  They  have  been  entirely  out  of  line  with  bi- 
tuminous, and  very  much  out  of  line  with  all  the  other  commodi- 
ties. 

Miss  LoEB.  In  your  opinion  as  an  operator,  Mr.  Jessup,  has  not 
that  also  increased  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  naturally  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  has  contributed  to  that,  yes,  and  the  high  frei^t 
rates  naturally  limit  the  zone  within  which  anthracite  can  be  smd. 
Outside  of  that  zone,  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  zone,  it  is  a 
luxuiy,  largely  caused  by  the  freight  rates:  and  that  is  indicated  by 
the  anthracite  operators  brief,  in  which  tney  show  the  analysis  of 
cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  showing  what  part  each  one  partici- 
pating in  the  price  finally  realizes  for  himself,  and  that  indicates 
that  the  retailer  participates  to  a  great  extent  in  the  amount  taken 
from  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  give,  or 
do  you  know  fix)ni  any  other  source,  the  aggregate  amount  of  ioHs 
that  the  seven  transportation  companies  carrying  anthracite  receive 
annually  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  it  is  all  in  here.  This  is  the  most  exhaustive 
report  ever  made.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  however,  to  pick  it  out 
on  short  notice ;  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  data  here.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  totaled  in  the  way  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  You  see,  that  is  the  only  way  the  natural,  ordinary 
human  minds  are  going  to  grasp  these  things.  These  details  do  not 
mean  much.  It  is  the  general  state  of  facts  that  appeals  to  the  human 
mind.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  one  hundred  million  tons  of  anthra- 
cite going  to  market  and  the  average  amount  that  is  received  by  the 
transportation  companies  is  $2  a  ton,  then  that  is  $200,000,000  go- 
ing to  the  seven  transportation  companies  in  the  wav  of  revenue 
from  anthracite  coal.  Now,  facts  like  that  the  ordinary  human 
minds  can  ^rasp,  while  they  will  not  work  out  the  general  conclusion 
from  a  lot  of  details. 
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Is  there  any  general  conclusion  in  that  book,  or  have  you  worked 
out  one,  showing  what  chese  seven  anthracite  carrying  companies  are 
receiving  annually  in  the  way  of  tolls  from  anthracite  coal  f 

Mr.  Jessup.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  that  can  be  readily  arrived  at  from  page 
291  of  this  report,  where  the  items  of  revenue  from  anthracite  coal 
and  from  other  freights  are  stated  separately  for  eleven  anthracite 
carriers.  I  can  get  that  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you  want  it.  I  can  have 
Mr.  Dodson  total  those  up  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  Why  do  you  speak  of 
eleven  anthracite  carriers?    I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Eleven  are  listed,  Mr.  Wilhelm,  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  are  those  eleven  as  given  in  that  report? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Dodson  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Dodson.  They  are  the  Central  Kailroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Beading  Kailway  Co.,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Co.,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railway  Co. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Oh,  I  see.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 
They  make  a  distinction  between  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Co. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern  ? 

Mr.  Dodson.  That  is  the  Erie. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  They  have  the  Erie  besides  that? 

Mr.  Dodson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Dodsox.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road Co. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Do  they  make  a  distinction  between  the  Lehigh 
and  New  England  and  the  I^high  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.?  Of 
course,  that  is  only  a  leased  railroad.  The  Lehigh  and  New  England 
freight  moves  over  their  lines,  does  it  not? 

'ifr.  Dodson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  That  makes  a  distinction,  carrying  the  Northern 
Central  separate  from  the  Pennsylvania,  and  also  carrying  that 
little  road  up  there  that  works  with  the  Erie,  separateh'.*^  That  is 
that  little  road  that  runs  from  Stroudsburg,  I  believe. 

So  that  there  will  not  be  any  mistake  aoout  the  matters  that  are 
being  offered  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jessup's  testimony,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Jessup  I  will  read  into  the  record  the  following  from  page 
282  of  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Docket 
No.  4914  [reading] : 

Counsel  tor  the  carriers  has  frankly  admitted  that  the  cost  of  transport Ui;; 
anthracite  coal  is  so  low  that  tho  revenues  resuUinjr  from  the  anthracite  conl 
rates  nre  suftident  not  only  to  pay  the  costs  chargeable  to  the  anthracite  traffic, 
but  to  take  care  of  the  general  costs  which  other  traffic  can  not  take  care 
of  because  of  lower  rates  asseased  for  the  transportation  of  other  traffic;  but 
counsel  stateil  that  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  anthracite,  when  It  could 
be  ascertained,  would  be  higher  than  the  cost  computed  by  the  commission's 
examiners. 

Also  I  read  from  page  282  the  following: 

The  transportation  of  this  low-grade  commmlity — ^anthracite  loal — has  been 
termed  by  these  carriers  "  their  backbone  taaffic.'*    They  are  eniraged  in  pro- 
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duclng  and  sellin;r,  jis  ^vell  as  trnnsportlnp:  It.  We  con  not  ovorlook  the  fa»'t 
that  some  force  has  brou/xht  the  production  and  snle  of  most  of  the  tonnape 
of  this  commodity  under  their  control.  If  tlioy  established  excessive  rate-;  <»ji 
anthracite  they  became  the  beneficiaries  of  conditions  which  were  preJu'U(i:d 
to  the  business  of  the  individual  operator  or  sbipi>er.  The  power  to  fix  frelxlit 
rates  on  this  commo<lity  was  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  proi>erty  if  the  ojir- 
rler  so  willed. 

In  cases  Xos.  324,  339,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  vSute^, 
October  term,  1916,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
appellant,  v.  the  Beading  Co.  et  al.,  reading  from  Appendix  E,  on 
page  220,  under  the  general  heading,  "  In  the  matter  of  rates,  prac- 
tices, rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  transportation  of  anthra- 
cite coal,"  is  found  the  following,  under  paragraph  3 : 

That  anthracite  coal  is  a  1ow-p;rade  commodity  which  is  transported  if?  vast 
quantities  in  trains  of  maximum  tonnage.  The  tonnage  loade*!  in  each  cur  is 
much  greater  than  the  loading  of  most  other  classes  of  tnirtlc.  Moat  of  th<» 
anthracite  tonnage  is  shipped  from  collieries  whos^»  daily  proiluction,  uiensuiwl 
in  carloads,  is  very  large.  These  condition:-*  tend  toward  lower  openitia^ 
costs. 

I  also  read  paragraph  4,  which  reads  as  follows : 

That  concessions  and  offsets  grante<l  by  respondents  to  their  allitnl  coal 
companies  in  the  form  of  Interest  charges,  royalty  earnings,  the  use  of  valuable 
property  at  Inadequate  rentals,  the  free  use  of  the  carriers'  funds  and  credit, 
or  by  other  means  are  as  i>ernicious  as  direct  cash  rebates.  Such  concessions 
and  offsets  are  unlawful. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ALAN  C.  DODSON— Retained. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Mr.  Dodson,  are  you  in  position  to  offer  anything 
in  regard  to  the  royalties  that  you  were  paying  to  the  Girard,  estate 
in  1918,  and  what  you  will  have  to  pay  in  1919,  under  your  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  yon  it  in  prepared  form? 

Mr.  Dodson.  I  can  give  you  the  rates  as  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Girard  estate  for  our  January  royalty. 

Mr.  WiLHELM,  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dodson.  These  are  the  Girard  estate  royalty  rates  for  the 
Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  for  the  calendar  vear  1919 : 

Seams  over  4  feet—Egg,  $1,525;  stove,  $1,593;  nut,  $1.62;  pea, 
$1.20 ;  buckwheat  No.  1,  $1.08 ;  rice,  $0.868 ;  barley,  $0,648. 

Seams  4  feet  and  under — Egg,  $1.25;  stove,  $1.31;  nut,  $1.34;  i>ea, 
$0.99 ;  No.  1  buck,  $0.89 ;  rice,  $0.71 ;  barley,  $0.53. 

Average  on  all  sizes,  about  $1.25. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  how  you  and  the  trade  are 
going  to  stand  this,  and  the  consumer,  paying  these  rates? 

Mr.  Dodson.  It  is  a  very  serious  increase  over  the  year  1918;  and 
those  royalty  rates  were  extremely  high,  due  to  war  conditions,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  lessees. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  These  rates,  you  say,  have  been  famished  you  by 
the  Girard  estate! 

Mr.  Dodson.  We  have  received  our  January  royalty  bill  based  on 
those  rates. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  you  and  all  other  tenants  of  the  Girard 
estate,  I  suppose,  have  been  served  with  the  same  kind  of  notice 
as  to  the  royalty  rates  for  1919  ? 
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Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  suppose  so;  but  our  rates  are  higher  than  any- 
body else's. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Have  the  tenants  of  the  Girard  estate  made  any 
effort  to  have  this  contract  modified? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  They  have  been  trying  for  over  two  years. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Iiave  you  made  any  formal  effort? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  have  presented  a  petition  to  them. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Was  that  a  petition  of  just  one  operator,  or  of  all 
the  tenants  of  the  Girard  estate  making  a  joint  effort? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  All  the  tenants  joined. 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  All  the  tenants? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Wn-HELM.  Did  you  memorialize  them  in  any  way,  or  how  did 
you  take  it  up  with  the  Girard  estate? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  took  it  up  with  them  verbally,  and  then  we  pre- 
sented a  printed  petition. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  printed  petition  [indicating 
paper]  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm:  And  in  this  printed  petition  you  set  out  the  ques- 
tion of  the  data  ? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  With  full  details,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  In  full  detail? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Of  course,  since  that  petition  was  presented  the  situa- 
tion has  become  even  more  pronounced,  more  aggravated,  in  view  of 
the  increase  of  wages  granted  to  the  miners  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  and  the  increased  price  covering  the  increased 
wa^es — in  fact,  not  entirely  covering  the  increased  wages. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  This  petition  bears  date  June  6,  1917? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  What  response  did  you  get  from  your  memorial 
or  your  petition  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  trustees  of  the  Girard  estate  have  refused  to  do 
anything. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  royalties  paid  to  the  Girard 
estate  by  the  East  Bear  Ridge  and  Kehley's  Run  lease,  which  ex- 
pired December  31,  1913,  and  new  lease  commencing  January,  1914, 
and  the  communication,  together  with  the  j>etition  tnat  Mr.  Dodson 
has  just  testified  to,  of  Jime  6,  1917,  wherein  all  the  tenants  of  the 
Girard  estate  have  asked  for  a  modification  of  the  leases  under 
which  they  are  now  operating,  which  petition  is  attached  thereto. 

(The  taole  and  petition  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record 
as  follows:) 
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October  14,  1918. 
BoAiu)  OF  City  Trusts, 

Trustees  under  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  deceased, 

Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  our  conference  of  October  3,  and  your  request  for 
a  concrete  statement  of  our  needs,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

In  our  petition  of  June  1,  we  requested  readjustment  of  royalties  from  June 
1,  1916,  and  we  therefore  request: 

1.  (a)  Before  the  computation  of  selling  prices  under  any  conditions  the 
terms  of  the  leases  shall  be  followed  out  so  far  as  they  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion as  part  of  the  basic  figures  the  selling  prices  of  tlie  coal  mined  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  using  either  the  realization  figures  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  leases, 
this  tonnage  amounting  to  approximately  .^  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  on 
your  property,  has  not  been  included  in  the  selling  prices  used  as  a  basis  for 
royalty,  and  the  latter  in  many  instances  has  been  paid  under  protest.  In  sup- 
port of  this  protest  we  maintain  it  is  improper  to  calculate  the  royalty  on  only 
(the  possibly  higher  prices  of)  50  per  cent  of  your  tonnage,  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  prices  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co;*s  coal  has  worked 
an  increase  in  royalties  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  others  of  your  tenants. 
Almost  all  the  coal  on  which  royalty  is  calculated  is  mined  by  individual  opera- 
tors, and  theirs  are  the  figures  which  are  used  for  the  calculation.  We  there- 
fore ask  an'  adjustment  of  this  and  refund  of  overcharge,  If  there  is  any,  since 
the  execution  of  the  leases. 

(b)  We  suggest  the  propriety  of  taking  the  average  royalties  paid  in  1915  as 
the  basis,  or  minimum,  and  that  increased  royalties  shall  only  be  calculated 
above  that  basis  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  of  our  petition,  marked  VI,  on 
page  31,  or 

(c)  If  you  will  not  consent  to  the  preceding  proposition  (b),  we  ask  that 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  royalty  rates  (as  determined  and  as  paid  dur- 
ing the  present  year)  after  the  inclusion  of  the  figures  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.'s  product,  a  flat  amount  of  15  cents  per  gross  ton  frotii  January  1. 
1918,  and  if  there  are  any  further  advances  in  the  selling  prices  over  those  now 
current,  that  paragraph  6  of  page  31  of  our  petition  shall  govern.  This  reads 
as  follows: 

"  Sixth.  That  advances  in  the  selling  prices  of  coal  occasioned  by  increased 
wages  and  expenses  which  can  not  be  avoided  by  the  operator,  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  as  returned  for  royalty  basis  before 
the  royalty  is  calculated.    As  an  example : 

"  If  the  advance  in  wages  is  30  cents  per  ton,  and  the  advance  in  the  selling 
price  is  30  cents  per  ton,  that  this  amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  reported 
selling  price  before  royalty  shall  be  computed.  This  should  apply  to  any  In- 
creased cost  in  wnges,  supplies,  and  taxes  adde<l  to  the  selling  price  of  coal 
which  have  not  brought  increased  profits  to  the  operator." 

2.  We  all  request  that  favorable  action  be  taken  by  you  on  the  other  ques- 
tions raised  in  our  i)etitlon  which  are  of  importance,  namely  paragraphs  A,  B, 
D,  and  E. 

3.  That  a  suitable  and  just  agreement  be  entered  into  covering  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  surface  damages  occasioned  by  mining,  for  In  all  cases, 
the  lessor,  as  well  as  the  lessee,  benefits  from  the  mining  of  the  coal,  while  the 
expense  has  generally  been  born  wholly  by  the  lessee. 

4.  That  you  give  your  consideration  to  various  matters  as  covered  In  our 
petition,  such  as  on  page  24  and  page  25,  and  whie  it  may  be  that  your  board 
does  not  care  to  take  up  some  of  these  minor  questions  In  detail,  that  you  will 
authorize  your  engineer  to  make  such  prof)er  adjustments  on  questions  raised 
in  our  petition  as  are  not  embodied  in  this  brief  sketch,  but  which  are  elab- 
orated in  our  petition  of  June  1.  1917. 

5.  WhJIe  this  letter  embodies  the  detail  of  our  main  request,  we  beg  to  submit 
that  public  opinion  and  competition  will  always  prevent  us  from  obtaining 
higher  sales  prices  than  our  competitors.  The  coal  mined  on  your  estate  is 
but  2i  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  there- 
fore can  not  set  the  selling  price  for  the  balance  or  majority  of  the  tonnage. 
For  this  reason,  although  we  did  enter  Into  the  leases  In  question,  we  then  con- 
tended and  time  has  proved  that  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  of  royalties 
as  provided  and  as  calculated  Is  fundamentally  wrong  and  commercially  unfair 
to  your  lesees. 

RespeotfoUy,  
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  6,  IDll. 

To  THE  Board  of  City  Trusts. 

Trustees  under  the  will  of  Stephen  Oirard, 

deceased,  Philadelphia^  Pa, 

Gentlemen:  On  June  2,  1916,  the  tenants  of  your  estate  appeared  before 
you,  and  requested  your  consideration  of  a  revision  in  the  rates  of  royalty 
which  are  being  paid  to  you  under  the  leases  which  became  operative  Janu- 
ary, 1914. 

Our  delay  in  presenting  this  petition  is  due  to  several  reasons,  one  of  which 
Is  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  actual  working  out  of  the  conditions  of 
the  lease  until  we  had  operated  under  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  feel  Iti* 
provisions  in  all  directions.  This  could  not,  therefore,  be  complete<l  until  w*» 
had  the  1916  estimates. 

The  general  form  of  the  leases  covering  royalty  rates  follows,  but  is  suIh 
ject  to  changes  In  individual  collieries: 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  lessee  doth  covenant,  promise  and  agree  as 
follows,  viz: 

To  pay  to  the  lessor  on  the  20th  day  of  each  month,  before  3  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Girard  estflte. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  rent  or  royalty  on  all  coal,  culm,  or  coal  dirt 
mined,  dug  and  carrlecl  away  from  or  sold  for  use  on  the  dendsed  prendses 
during  the  preceding  month,  at  the  following  rates: 

For  all  coal,  culm,  or  coal  dirt  mined  or  dug  from  be<ls  of  coal  over  4 
feet  in  thickness,  and  for  all  coal,  culm,  or  coal  dirt  reclaimed  from  the  deposits 
of  culm,  slate,  waste  and  refuse  coal  which  have  been  or  may  be  dei)osite<l 
under  this  or  any  previous  U»ase  upon  the  demised  premises,  20  per  cent  of  the 
average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  each  size  of  coal  at  the  breaker,  recelveil 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  by  all  the  colliery  lessees  on  the  Girard 
estate,  excluding  coal  from  culm  banks  except  that  which  Is  prepared  In  con- 
junction with  fresh  mined  coal. 

For  all  coal,  culm,  or  coal  dirt  mined  or  dug  from  beds  of  coal  4  feet  or  less 
in  thickness,  16  per  cent  of  the  said  selling  prices. 

Provided,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  understood  and  agreed  between  the  iwir- 
tles  hereto,  that  the  royalty  rates  to  be  paid  under  this  lease  shall  at  no  time 
be  less  than  the  following: 

On  chestnut  coal  and  on  coal  larger  than  chestnut,  45  cents  per  ton. 

On  pea  coal,  25  cents  per  ton. 

On  buckwheat  coal,  15  cents  per  ton. 

On  rice  coal  and  coal  smaller  than  rice,  5  cents  per  ton ;  and  that,  if  in  any 
year  the  royalty  rates  as  based  on  the  selling  prices  In  the  manner  provided 
above,  shall  be  less  on  any  size  or  sizes  of  coal  than  the  said  minimum  rates, 
the  rates  to  be  paid  for  that  year  on  said  size  or  sizes  shall  be  said  minimum 
rates. 

The  measurements  of  the  beds  of  coal  shall  be  taken  between  the  top  and 
bottom  slates  without  deduction  for  refuse  of  any  kind,  and  shall  be  made 
jointly  by  the  mine  inspector  of  the  Girard  estate,  or  other  person  designated 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Girard  estate,  and  by  a  duly  accredited  representative 
of  the  lessee. 

The  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  each  size  of  coal  at  the  breaker  shall 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  prices  per  ton  at  the  breaker  received  by  each  of  the 
colliery  lessees  on  the  Girard  estate,  and  by  applying  these  prices  to  the  ship- 
ments made  at  each  price  by  the  said  lessees. 

The  selling  prices  shall  be  the  gross  selling  prices  at  the  breaker  without 
any  deduction  for  expense  of  selling,  or  for  anj'  expenses  incurred  after  the 
coal  is  shipped,  or  for  allowances,  rebates,  claims,  demurrage,  short  weights, 
cost  of  storage,  etc.,  and  If  in  making  the  sale  of  the  coal,  the  selling  price 
agreed  upon  shall  Include  delivery  at  any  point  other  than  the  breaker  of  the 
colliery  at  which  the  coal  Is  mined,  then  the  selling  price  for  the  purposes  of 
this  lease,  shall  be  the  price  so  agreed  upon  less  only  the  net  freight  due  to  or 
charged  by  the  railway  or  other  transportation  agent  which  carries  said  coal 
to  such  other  point  of  delivery. 

It  is  also  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  selling  prices  of  coal 
at  the  breaker,  as  returned  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor  shall  be  the  full  prices 
received  for  the  coal  prepared,  shipped  or  sold  by  it,  and  shall  Include  all 
allowances,  rebates,  drawbacks  or  any  other  form  of  payment^  made  to  It 
by  any  individual,  corporation,  financial  agent,  coal  sales  company  or  any  other 
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party  to  whom  or  in  whose  interest  the  coal  from  the  demised  premises  may 
t>e  sold  or  consigned. 

It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  no  sale  made  to  any  party,  or  parties, 
<»ontrolled  by  the  lessee  herein,  or  subject  to  the  same  control  as  the  lessee, 
or  in  which  the  lessee  shall  have  any  interest  direct  or  indirect,  or  which 
sliall  hold  or  control  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  lessee,  shall  be 
admitted  or  used  in  determining  the  selling  price  of  coal,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  lessor,  but  that  such  sale  or  sales  may  at  the  option  of  the 
lessor,  be  entirely  omitted  in  making  the  calculation  to  determine  the  average 
selling  prices  of  coal  at  the  breaker  upon  which  to  base  the  royalty  rates. 

To  furnish  to  the  lessor  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  each  month  a  state- 
ment showing  the  gross  prices  per  ton  received  during  the  preceding  month 
by  the  lessee  for  each  size  of  coal  shipped  from  the  demised  premises,  pro- 
vide<l  that  whenever  it  shall  be  impracticable  to  determine  the  prices  received 
for  the  coal  actually  shipped  from  the  demi.<5ed  premises,  the  average  gross 
prices  received  by  the  lessee  for  coal  of  a  similar  quality  and  classitication 
shipped  from  the  same  region  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof;  and  the  lessor 
through  its  proper  representative  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  books 
of  original  entry,  showing  the  actual  sales  made  by  or  for  the  lessee,  which 
books  the  lessee  hereby  covenants  to  produce  at  all  times  w^hen  called  for  by 
the  lessor  through  its  proper  representative,  for  its  use  or  inspection,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  determining  the  selling  prices  of  the  said  sizes  of  coal. 

And  it  is  also  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  motley  to  be  paid  hereunder  by  the  lessee  shall  not  be  less  tlian  an  average 
of  $8,000  per  month  during  the  14  years  from  1915  to  1928,  inclusive,  and  if 
in  any  month  during  the  same  years  sufficient  coal  shall  not  be  mined  and 
removed  to  yield  royalty  which  shall  make  the  aggregate  royalty  payments 
during  the  term  of  this  lease  up  to  the  end  of  the  said  month,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  aggregate  minimum  payments  above  provided  for,  the  lessee  shall 
nevertheless  make  the  said  minimum  payments  at  the  time  and  place  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  royalty,  and  having  done  so,  shall  have  the  right 
at  any  sulMiequent  period  during  the  term  of  this  lease,  to  mine  and  remove, 
without  payment  of  royalty,  such  a  quantity  of  coal  as  shall  at  the  rates  of 
royalty  herein  provided  for,  yield  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  previously  paid 
in  excess  of  royalty  due  on  coal  actually  mined.  This  right  shall  be  limited 
by  any  termination  of  this  lease. 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  that  no  royalty  shall  be  paid  upon  such  a  rea- 
scmable  amount  of  coal  mined  from  the  demised  premises  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  in  the  mining  and  preparation  of  the  coal  from  the  said  premises : 
Provided,  however.  That  no  coal  which  may  be  retained  by  a  screen  having 
a  mesh  five-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  in  diameter.  If  round,  and  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  sides,  if  square,  except  only  the 
coal  that  may  be  required  for  blacksmith  use,  for  outside  colliery  locomotives, 
for  steam  shovels,  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  with  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  engineer  of  the  Girard  estate,  under  the  boilers,  shall  be  used 
for  such  purposes. 

The  lessee  doth  further  covenant,  promise,  and  agree  as  follows: 

To  pay  as  an  additional  rental  to  the  lessor  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid 
n  right  of  way  charge  of  5  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  from  lands  other  than 
those  owned  by  the  lessor  brought  upon  or  carried  under,  through,  or  over  the 
demised  premises. 

To  screen  and  prepare  for  market  the  coal  from  the  demised  premises,  and 
deposit  all  refuse  therefrom,  upon  the  demised  premises  or  ujJori  other  land  of 
the  lessor,  unless  written  consent  to  do  otherwise  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  lessor.  If  such  consent  is  obtained  and  any  of  the  coal  from  the  de- 
mised premises  Is  screened  and  prepared  for  market  upon  lands  other  than 
those  of  the  lessor,  the  lessee  shall  pay  to  the  lessor,  at  the  time  and  place 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  all  other  royalties,  a  royalty  of  1  cent  per  ton  upon 
all  coal  so  screened  and  prepared  for  market. 

It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  by  the  word  ''  ton  **  as  used  In  this  lease  is 
meant  a  "  long  "  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

That,  in  preparing  for  market  the  coal  mined,  dug,  or  removed  from  the 
demised  premises,  the  separation  into  sizes  shall  be  regulated  as  follows : 

Chestnut  coal  shall  be  coal  which  will  pass  over  a  screen  of  woven  wire,  or 
cast  or  wrought  and  punched  plates,  as  may  be  used,  having  a  mesh  round  or 
square,  as  may  be  used,  not  more  than  seven-eighths  of  an  Inch  in  diameter  if 
voond,  and  three-quarters  of  an  Inch,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  sides, 
If  square. 
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Pea  coal  shall  be  all  coal  which,  after  passing  through  the  mesh  of  the 
screen  above  described,  will  be  retained  by  a  screen  of  woven  wire,  or  cart  or 
wro^bt  and  punched  plates,  as  may  be  used,  having  a  mesh  round  or  square,  as- 
may  be  used,  not  more  than  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  if  rounds 
and  one-half  inch,  measured  at  right  angles  at  the  sides,  if  square. 

Buckwheat  coal  shall  be  all  coal  which,  after  passing  through  the  nine-six- 
teenths of  an  Inch  round  or  onehalf  inch  square  screen  mesli  above  described, 
\vi\\  l>e  retained  by  a  screen  of  woven  wire,  or  cast  or  wrought  and  punched 
plates,  as  may  be  used,  having  a  mesh  round  or  square,  as  may  be  used,  not 
more  thnn  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  if  round,  and  one-quarter  inch^ 
mensureil  at  right  angles  to  the  sides,  if  square. 

Rice  conl  shall  be  all  coal  which,  after  passing  through  the  flveslxteenths  of 
an  inch  round  or  onequarter  of  an  inch  square  screen  mesh  above  described, 
wlM  bt»  retained  by  a  screen  of  woven  wire,  or  cast  or  wrought  and  punched 
plates,  as  may  be  used,  having  a  mesh  round  or  square,  as  may  be  used,  not  more 
than  three-sbrteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  if  round,  and  one-eighth  inch 
inepsure<i  at  right  angles  to  the  sides,  if  square. 

Barley  coal  shall  be  coal  which  will  pass  through  the  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  round  or  one-eighth  Inch  square  screen  mesh  above  described. 

That  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  away  f^om  the  demised  premises  shall  be 
astvrtaliieil  as  follows: 

The  lessee  shall  cause  the  transportation  company  to  which  the  coal  is 
dellvenxl  for  shipment  to  report,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  each  calendar 
month,  to  the  engineer  of  the  Qlrard  estate  at  his  office  in  the  city  of  Potts- 
vllle  the  full  and  actual  weight  of  the  coal  so  shipped  during  the  preceding 
calendar  month,  making  no  deduction  or  allowance  from  the  weight  to  cover 
water  or  dirt  in  the  coal,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  case  it  is  inexpedient 
or  difficult  for  the  transportation  company  to  so  report  the  full  weight  of  the 
coal  shipped,  then  the  ordinary  shipping  weight  shnll  be  reported,  and  upon 
each  report  or  certificate  shall  be  stated  the  exact  allowance  or  rates  of  allow- 
ance which  have  been  used  In  determining  the  shipping  weights.  Prom  the  fall 
and  actual  weights  so  obtained  a  de<luctlon  shall  be  made  as  follows : 

For  brojiknge  and  dirt,  one-half  of  1  per  cent; 

For  water  In  coal,  if  weighed  at  the  colliery  Immediately  after  being  loaded, 
on  pea  coal,  2  per  cent;  on  buckifv'heat  coal,  2^  per  cent,  and  on  rice  coal  and 
inml  smaller  than  rice,  3  per  cent:  and  the  net  weight  so  obtained  shall  be 
that  u|H>n  which  royalty  Is  to  be  paid  as  above  provided. 

(The  Hammond  lease  is  an  a  slightly  higher  scale  than  most  leases  of  yonr 
estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Locust  Mountain.) 

Prior  to  the  execution  of  these  leases  by  your  various  tenants,  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  rates  of  royalty  reconsidered  and  reduced  to  what  was  then 
boMev*Ml  to  be  a  more  competitive  basis,  with  general  royalties  charged  and 
imlil,  either  in  the  form  of  royalty,  or  amortization,  on  all  coal  with  which 
tho  pnHluct  of  your  property  must,  of  necessity,  compete. 

IV^fore  all  the  lenses  were  closed,  your  board  had  an  Interview  with  many 
of  the  tenants  to  hear  the  protests  of  the  latter  against  the  rates  of  royalty 
ImiH^^tMt  and  at  this  meeting  a  letter  was  presented  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Richards; 
vt^irlng  his  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  the  rates  imposed.    We  quote  thLs 

letter  at  length. 

PoTTSVTLE,  Pa.,  January  15,  1913. 

M«.  John  K.  Oumino, 

rhiiinnitn  covimittcr  Oirnrr!  estaie  irithout  the  city, 

Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Ukar  Sib:  The  rates  of  royalty  proposed  by  the  Glrard  estate  for  the 
r«^ie\val  of  the  Hammond  nnd  Bear  Ridge  leases  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
i\ml  &  I»*t»n  Co.  are  as  follows: 

Hammond  colliery. 

Basis  price. 


S» »y^  W  { {\\n^ntkrt-\) 

>*i  *  \i»  3  V '♦«»*» I  '^  ^•'** 

S*  ^  \^v  i  vl»uokwh«ftl) .25  l.UO 

Siio  NV  4^tl•t^^ -10  .5» 

S4^N<i  S^^^Ht^yortmiaiM-) .06  .3» 
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Bear  Ridge  colliery. 


Si»e  No.  1  (prepared) 

Sixe  No.  2  (pee) 

SiM  No.  3  (buckwheat) 

Size  No.  4  (rice) 

SUe  No.  5  (barley  or  smaOer) 


Basis  price. 


S3. 238 

1.7W 

1.110 

.555 

.355 


In  the  Basis  price  no  allowance  Is  made  for  any  cost  of  selling,  storage,  etc 
Taking  the  rates  suggested  for  Hammond  colliery  and  applying  them  and  the 

Basis  price  to  the  shipments  from  January  1,  1899,  to  December  31,  1911,  we 

liave  the  following : 

Baste  rates  of  proposed  lease: 

2.008,951.18  tons  No.  1  (prepared),  at  65  cents 11,305,818.74 

377,671.04  tons  No.  2  (pea),  at  40  cent<» 151,068.48 

453,126.12  tons  No.  3  (buck),  at  25  cents 113,281.65 

106,989.19  ton.««  No.  4  (rtce),  at  10  cents 10,694.00 

15,797.16  tons  No.  5  (barley),  at  5  cents 789.89 

1,  581, 652. 76 
Average  minimum  royalty — all  sizes — 53.4  cents  per  ton. 

Hasis  prices  of  proposed  lease : 

2,006.951.18  tons  No.  1  (prepared),  at  $3.238 $6,504,986.25 

377,671.04  tons  No.  2  (pea),  at  $1.790 676,031.45 

453,126.12  toas  No.  3  (buck),  at  $1.110 502,970.53 

106,939.19  tons  No.  4  (rice),  at  $0.555 59,351.67 

15,797.16  tons  No.  5  (barley),  at  $0.355 5,608.22 

7, 748, 948. 12 

Average  basis  receipt — all  sizes — $2,615. 

Per  cent  royalty  bears  to  average  gross  received  price,  20.4  per  cent. 

This  statement  then  represents  the  minimum  royalty  rates  that  can  prevail 
on  the  various  sizes  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  lease.  From  January  1, 
1899.  to  December  31,  1911,  on  the  2,962,487.09  tons  mined,  the  average  royalty 
rates  eqtialed  35.3  cents  per  ton.  The  new  minimum  rates  represent  an 
lncrea.se  of  the  difference  between  53.4  cents  per  ton  and  35.3  cents,  or  18.1 
cents  per  ton,  or  approximately  51  per  cent  on  the  rates  of  the  different  lease. 

Eniring  the  operation  of  the  present  lease  to  June  30,  1912,  there  has  been 
mined  3,149,490.19  tons.  The  company  expended  for  operation  and  improve- 
ments $223^32.46  in  excess  of  the  receipts.  This  statement  gives  credit  to  the 
Hammond  of  the  entire  gross  amount  received  with  no  deduction  for  selling  or 
storage  expenses. 

You  will  note  the  period  covers  131  years  of  the  pre.sent  lease. 

Excess  expenditures,  as  above $223,232.46 

Increase  minimum  royalty  now  asked  for  the  lease  renewals,  18.1 
cents  per  ton  (3,149,490.10  tons) 570,057.85 

Excess  expenditures  had  the  new  minimum  rate  prevailed  during 

the  life  of  the  old  lease 793,290.81 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  minimum  rates.  The  deficiency  and  increased 
royalty  would  have  equaled  25.2  cents  per  ton. 

To  obviate  the  loss  and  provide  for  the  deficiency  and  increase  In  royalties, 
and  other  causes,  additional  resources  will  have  to  be  secured  from — 

A — Reduction  of  labor  and  material. 

B — Increase  la  price  of  coal. 

C — Greater  efficiency  in  operation. 

A.  REDUCTION  OF  COST  OF  LA  BOB  AND  MATERIAL. 


There  can  be  no  expectation  in  this  direction.     In  May  of  last  year  to  avoid 
<l]sastrous  strikes  a  direct  increase  equivalent  to  5i  per  cent  was  given  labor, 
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ti>g:etber  with  indirect  concessions  and  advantages  that  will  further  increase  the 
cost.  Material  of  all  Ifinds  entering  into  the  mining  is  constantly  increasing  In 
price,  80  that  we  must  expect  a  constantly  increasing  labor  and  material  cost. 
As  experienced  men,  I  believe  you  will  concede  that  during  the  coming  15  years 
labor  and  material  will  be  on  an  ascending  scale. 

R  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  COAL. 

The  averapce  price  received  per  ton  at  Hammond  from  January  1,  1889,  to 
June  30,  1912,  a  period  of  13^  years,  was  $2.3J)9  per  ton.  In  1899  it  was  $1.  766, 
reaching  $2,716  in  1903,  and  receding  to  an  average  of  $2,371  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1912. 

An  exadnation  of  the  statement  of  operation  at  Hammond  colliery  fur- 
nished your  engineer  by  us  will  show  that  the  expenses  followed  rapidly  the 
increase  in  price  of  coal  and  that  during  the  13i  years  covered  by  the  state 
ment,  the  expenditures  for  operation  and  improvements  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
over  7  cents  per  ton. 

Therefore,  the  entire  present  lease  period  of  15  years  will  represent  lo«8. 
Whatever  earnings  are  made  with  a  considerable  amount  In  excess  will  have 
been  reinvested  in  the  property  to  secure  greater  efllclency  and  larger  output  for 
the  future. 

The  termination  of  the  lease  at  the  end  of  the  present  term  would  lose  to  the 
Coal  &  Iron  CJo.,  all  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  improvements. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  feature.  Under  the  conditions  now  sought  to 
be  imposed  each  15-year  term  will  have  to  stand  by  itself,  as  no  lessees  can 
afford  hereafter  to  malce  such  improvements  as  we  are  making  at  Hammond 
that  will  count  for  the  benefit  of  both  labor  and  lessee  for  the  future,  as  the 
uncertainty  of  renewal  and  the  uncertain  rates  of  the  same  must  be  constantly 
before  him,  with  no  assurance  that  any  newcomer  offering  greater  rates  of  roy- 
alty may  not  increase  the  rates  he  will  have  to  pay  or  because  of  their  bunlen, 
<'ompel  him  to  abandon  any  thought  of  again  re-leasing. 

The  present  Increase  to  labor  and  material  and  to  cover  the  base  prices 
of  the  proposed  royalties  of  the  renewed  leases  will  be  as  follows,  based  on 
The  statement  of  operations  previously  referred  to: 

Cents. 

Cost  of  labor  and  material,  $2.11  at  5i 11.0 

Uoyalty    basis    ($2.615) IS.  1 

Total 29.7 

C.   THE  INCREASED  ROYALTY. 

Between  the  present  rates  (33.3  cents  per  ton)  and  the  basis  minimum  r^tes 
(5H.4  cents  per  ton)  of  the  proposed  lease,  all  hazards  of  the  business,  all  the 
reipiirements  and  expenses  of  new  legislation,  all  further  demands  of  labor 
(the  increase  of  May  last  already  amounting  to  nearly  12  cents  per  ton),  all 
increase  in  mining  materials,  and  any  profits  to  the  operating  company,  \^ill 
have  to  be  met  from  increased  eflScieney  and  80  per  cent  of  any  further  increiise 
In  price  that  can  be  secured  in  tlie  future  (the  proix)sed  lease  providing  that 
one-fifth  of  all  advances  in  price  shall  be  paid  as  additional  royalty). 

1  would  like  to  emphasize  the  work  we  have  been  doing  to  secure  a  greater 
output  from  the  Hammond  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

.\  shaft  of  four  corai)artnients  has  been  sunk  back  of  the  measures  to  a  deiJtli 
i>f  over  1,200  feet,  sufficient  to  open  tw^o  new  lifts,  known  as  the  fourth  and 
firth. 

Tunnels  have  been  driven  from  the  shaft  to  connect  with  the  present  leveU 
as  well  as  to  open  the  coal  of  the  fourth  level.  These  tunnels  are  800  and 
1  200  fet»t  long,  respectively. 

To  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  the  new  levels,  which  will  be  exceeilingly 
gastH>us,  a  new  and  additional  airway  has  been  or  is  being  driven  in  the  Skid- 
more  vein  from  the  fourth  lift  to  the  surface.  On  this  airway  a  new  steel  fan 
;s  lH»lng  erected.  This  Is  being  done  with  the  hope  of  furnishing  such  quantities 
of  fivsli  air  to  these  oi)enings  as  will  be  sufficient  to  dilute  and  malvc  harmless 
the  jj:as  that  will  be  given  off  in  them  in  great  volume. 

A  hoisting  engine,  one  of  the  largest  In  the  entire  re;xion.  Is  almost  amipletefl 
at  the  head  of  the  shaft,  with  power  sufficient  to  hoist  all  the  coal  that  can  be 
mhuHl  in  the  deep  levels. 
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A  pamplng  plant  is  under  construction  at  our  shops  sufficient  in  capacity  to 
care  for  tlie  water  that  will  find  its  way  into  the  deeper  worlcing  when  the 
chambers  from  the  new  levels  are  connected  with  the  present  levels.  All  water 
now  being  pumped  from  the  700-foot  level  will  ultimately  have  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  new  plant  at  the  1,200-foot  level. 

The  additional  pumping  and  hoisting  will  require  additional  steam  power  as 
the  work  at  the  greater  depths  increase.    These  will  be  supplied  when  needed. 

Bverything  required  to  place  this  plant  in  first-class  condition  to  mine  a 
large  output  with  greatest  efficiency  will  be  done. 

This  work  was  started  and  the  expenditures  undertaken  under  a  supple- 
mental agreement  dated  March  15,  1909,  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly 
ivith  the  expectation  that  our  royalties  would  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
other  royalties  paid  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
the  next  lease  period  would  return  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  a  fair  opportunity 
for  profit. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

,  There  ^ill  be  before  the  legislature  a  compensation  act,  a  new  mine  code, 
and  an  act  relative  to  the  responsibility  of  mining  companies  for  mine  caves. 

Should  the  compensation  act  be  passed  in.  its  present  form,  we  estimate 
approximately  that  it  will  be  an  additional  charge  to  our  operations  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  per  annum  at  the  end  of  six  years.  It  is  calculated  this  will 
amount  to  10  cents  per  ton.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  accidents  of  the 
present  year,  when  we  mined  10,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  expenses  added  by  the  new  and  stringent  provisions  of  the  proposed 
mine  code  are  not  yet  understood,  nor  will  the  requirements  of  the  proposed 
mine  cave  law  be  capable  of  estimation  at  this  time. 

We  believe  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  coming  years  will  require 
heavy  expenditures  for  additional  safety  appliances  and  for  greater  welfare 
work  at  the  mines. 

Should  the  estimated  amoimt  of  10  cents  per  ton  required  by  the  compensation 
act  be  secured  by  an  increase  on  the  price  of  coal,  there  would  also  be  required 
a  farther  increase  of  2  cents  in  the  selling  price  to  provide  for  the  sliding-scale 
royalty  provision  of  the  proposed  lease. 

The  estimated  increase  due  to  the  raise  in  wages  and  material  at  the  end  of 
the  strike  of  May  last  wns  approximately  12  cents  per  ton,  of  which  10  cents 
was  for  labor.  The  added  selling  price  of  12  cents  per  ton  to  cover  this  lucreast? 
will  have  to  be  further  added  to  by  the  sliding-scale  royalty  provision  of  the 
proposed  lease  by  over  2  cents  per  ton  because  of  it. 

It  appears  unjust  that  these  constantly  rising  costs  to  the  opemtor,  over 
which  he  has  no  control  should,  when  added  to  the  selling  price,  be  the  means 
of  further  adding  to  the  royalties  and,  therefore,  to  the  cost  of  which  coal 
can  be  produced. 

The  royalties  named  in  the  lease  are  higher  than  prevail  in  the  anthracite 
region.  At  the  previous  meeting  I  presented  many  representative  leases  which 
portray  what  is  now  being  received  by  the  lessors  in  Wyoming,  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  regions. 

We  also  presented  facts  to  show  that  In  a  competitive  market  the  smaller 
sizes  of  Wyoming  coal  enjoyed  an  advantage  in  the  sales  prices  received  over 
the  Schuylkill  coals  where  your  lands  are  situated. 

Indeed  it  was  shown  that  your  own  officials  in  their  purchases  of  coal  for 
your  own  needs  recognize  and  pay  the  higher  rates  for  coals  from  the  other 
regions. 

The  figures  presented  disclose  that  the  rates  received  by  you  under  the 
present  leases  compare  very  favorably  with  the  recent  leases  made  in  the  other 
regions. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  recent  lease  made  by  your  estate  after  com- 
petitive bidding  may  have  had  influence  In  causing  you  to  feel  that  the  prices 
named  in  the  lease  are  equitable. 

I  understand  that  this  lease  contemplated  a  payment  of  27.1  per  cent  for 
veins  over  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  23.1  per  cent  for  veins  of  less  thickness 
than  4  feet. 

An  approximate  estimate  discloses  that  the  property  referred  to  Is  a  stripping 
and  mining  proposition.  Accepting  the  maps  and  sections  prepared  by  the 
engineer  of  the  Girard  estate  as  correctly  representing  the  geology,  thickness 
and  character  of  the  veins,  then  we  find  that  a  large  tonnage  of  approximately 
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2,609.054  tons  can  be  stripped  at  a  cost  for  strippisg  of  lees  than  45  ccntB  per 
ton. 

That  in  the  mining,  3,727,044  tons  are  in  veins  containing  between  5  feet 
8  inches  and  10  feet  2  inches  of  coal ;  that  1,440,614  tons  are  in  veins  contain- 
ing between  3  and  4  feet  of  coal ;  that  379,176  tons  are  in  veins  containing 
less  than  3  feet  of  coal,  that  the  entire  quantity  is  8A55388  tons,  and  c«n  be 
produced  l)ecause  of  its  advantageous  location  at  a  very  low  cost,  which  we 
estimate  will  be  at  least  70  cents  per  ton  less  tiuin  the  cost  of  EUumtmofMl^s 
production  during  the  next  15  years. 

According  to  the  lease  referred  to,  the  average  royalty  would  equal  26^  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price. 

At  $2,615,  which  is  the  average  received  basis  used  for  comparison,  thlii 
lease  royalty  would  be  on  a  comparative  basis  68^  per  ton. 

The  Ix)cust  Mountain  lease  has  many  points  of  advantage  over  the  Hammond. 
In  fact,  it  stands  entirely  in  a  class  by  itself.  An  examination  of  it  pliysically 
shows  that  it  can  be  drained  and  made  almost.  If  not  entirely,  a  water  level 
proposition,  with  no  expenditure  for  steam  or  machinery  for  pumping,  and 
no  danger  from  floods.  Hammond  will  have  to  pump  from  u  depth  of  1,200 
feet,  using  heavy  machinery,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  product  ot 
small  sizes  to  do  this. 

The  ventilation  of  the  Locust  Mountain  lease  will  be  simple.  No  gas  to 
contend  with.  No  expensive  airways  or  machinery,  or  constant  attention  of 
employees  to  avert  disaster  from  explosives. 

No  heavy  timbering  as  in  the  deep  levels  of  the  Hammond. 

The  stripping  production  of  2,609,054  tons  at  a  cost  of  less  than  45  cents 
per  ton  for  removing  the  overburden  is  such  an  advantage  as  to  place  the  lease 
beyond  comparison  with  any  operation  on  your  property,  and  it  should  not  be 
used  or  considered  as  being  comparabe  to  tliem  in  any  way. 

The  fact  that  the  property  is  virgin  adds  also  vastly  to  its  advantages. 

The  tonnage  contained  in  the  property,  8,155,888  tons,  gives  it  sufficient  toD- 
nage  to  warrant  improvements  of  such  character  as  to  properly  care  for  it 
with  eflidency. 

Its  surface  features  are  such  that  no  burden  is  imposed  on  the  operator — 
no  railroads,  large  streams  of  water,  or  villages  being  located  on  it  to  protect. 

The  veins  that  will  have  to  be  mined  are  located  in  shallow  basins,* and  will 
offer  no  geological  or  mining  difficulties  of  moment  to  mine  from  them. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  sliding  scale  provisions  of  the  proposed  lease, 
whereby  the  Girard  estate  shares  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  in  any  advance 
of  the  selling  prices  of  the  varioiis  sizes  above  certain  basis  prices  named  In 
the  proposed  lease,  is  inequitable  to  the  operator.  Many  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  mining  in  the  future  will  be  added  as  illustrated  previously  by  the 
workings  of  the  proposed  compensation  act,  and  the  labor  increase  of  May  last. 

No  contention  can  be  sustained  as  sound  that  a  higher  cost  of  mining  thereby 
compelling  a  higher  selling  price  should  make  the  coal  in  the  ground  of  greater 
value  or  worthy  of  higher  royalties. 

We  have  gone  into  this  matter  fully  and  at  length  so  that  you  might  clearly 
imderstand  what  we  believe  is  the  true  situation,  and  to  sustain  our  contention 
that  the  royalties  for  the  new  lease  should  be  no  higher  than  prevail  under 
the  present  leases. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Richards, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Richard's  foresight  in  his  anticipation  of  the 
effects  of  new  legislation  as  affecting  these  sliding  scale  royalties,  and  his 
further  anticipation  of  the  injustice  to  the  tenants  by  reason  of  the  increased 
price  of  coal  occasioned  by  increased  wages  and  other  costs,  which  redound  in 
increased  revenue  to  the  land-owners,  but  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants. 

Not  then  having  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  intervening  period, 
your  board  did  not  accept  the  arguments  of  your  lessees  or  their  predictions 
that  the  flxlng  of  a  royalty  on  a  percentum  basis  of  selling  prices  would  prove 
Increasingly  inequitable. 

A  form  of  lease  was  then  submitted  to  the  tenants,  containing  provisions 
covering  the  basis  upon  which  royalty  should  be  computed.  Eventually  your 
properties  were  alt  re-leased,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Reading  CJoal  & 
Iron  CJo.  declining  to  renew  its  lease  for  East  Bear  Ridge,  as  that  had  l)een  an 
unprofitable  operation. 
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The  first  of  the  leases  whicli  wns  sigued  up,  was  the  Kehley's  Run  colliery 
lease,  and  the  reason  for  the  ncceptunce  of  this  lease  hy  the  tenants  is  pos- 
sibly worthy  of  note 

Your  estate  had,  by  bore  holes,  developed  a  deposit  of  a  large  quantity  of  coai 
on  Locust  Mountain,  the  lease  for  which  had  been  applied  for  by  ttie  Kehley'a 
Run  operation,  as  soon  as  the  first  bore  hole  found  the  coaL  Your  manage- 
ment, however,  decided  that  It  would  depart  from  the  custom  of  many  years  of 
your  estate,  by  aslcing  for  bids  from  prospective  tenants  of  this  property.  This 
procedure  resulted  in  a  proposition  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  royalty  than  ever 
before  considered  as  possible. 

The  coal  deposit  on  Locust  Mountain  could  have  been  made  tributary  to 
Kehley's  Run,  on  which  latter  property  the  available  remaining  coal  was  very 
jn^eatly  depleted.  The  owners  of  Kehley's  Run  had  a  large  investment  In  the 
property  and  were  fearful  that  If  your  estate  should  put  the  Kehley's  Run 
lease  up  for  this  bidding,  that  In  connection  with  the  Locust  Mountain,  a  tender 
might  be  made  that  would  deprive  the  former  owners  of  any  equity  that  they 
bad  in  the  Kehley's  Run  Investment. 

After  consultation  and  advice,  they  decided  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
Insure  the  equity  was  to  accept  the  very  high  rates  of  royalty  proposed,  and 
this  lease  was  therefore  closed,  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  expectation  was  that  as  the  price  of  coal  increaseil,  a 
greater  profit  would  accrue  to  the  operator,  and  It  was  therefore  equitable  that 
the  landlord  should  share  In  the  Improving  conditions  so  anticipated.  To  such 
un  extent  is  there  the  impllcution  of  mutual  sharing  of  benefits  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  property  that  there  results  an  arrangement  In  the  nature  of  a  part- 
nership. 

It  was  undoubtedly  anticipated  that,  with  the  increase  of  every  5  cents  In 
the  selling  price,  a  certain  proportion  would  be  applied  to  the  increased  expendi- 
ture in  wages,  supplies,  and  general  operating  cost,  but  it  is  submitted  that  it 
was  never  your  intention  that  the  operator  should  not  make  some  profit  out  of 
his  leasehold,  and  most  of  all,  that  your  profit  should  Increase  by  adding  It  to 
the  expense,  and  thereby  decrease  the  profits  of  your  tenants. 

When  these  leases  were  signed,  It  was  expected  that  under  anticipated  operat- 
ing conditions,  the  coal  business  would  yield  a  certain  margin  of  profit  to  the 
leasee,  and  a  prospective  bonus  over  the  minimum  fixed  royalty  as  an  additional 
profit  to  the  lessor.  The  relationship  thus  formed  was  expected  to  give  a  divi- 
sion of  profits  to  both  parties,  and  the  agreement  was  made  based  upon  condi- 
tions then  existing. 

Since  the  agreements  were  signed,  many  of  the  conditions  have  changed  in 
the  coal-mlnlng  business,  and  the  expected  division  of  profits  have  been  inter- 
fered with.  The  recent  wage  settlements  and  Increased  cost  of  supplies  have 
greatly  added  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  great  war,  which  has  been  going  on  now  for  three  years,  has  increased 
the  cost  of  supplies  beyond  any  anticipated  figure,  and  this  Increase  can  not  be 
guarded  agaln.st  or  overcome  by  the  oi)erator.  Sheet  steel,  metals  of  all  kinds, 
electrical  and  steam  machinery,  powder,  dynamite,  and  the  innumerable  sup- 
plies which  «re  rtHjuired  for  constant  replacement,  have  advanced  beyond  any 
drenmed-of  figures. 

An  actual  comparison  of  material  prices  on  items  con.sumed  in  March,  1916. 
by  one  of  the  larger  coal  companies,  with  prices  on  similar  items  in  March, 
1912,  showed  an  lncrea.se  of  32^  per  cent.  One  of  your  tenants  shows  41  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  supplies  for  March,  1917,  over  March,  1916. 

Mr.  Rea,  the  president  of  the  Pennsjlvania  Railroad,  In  his  report  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C'onnuission,  on  March  22,  1917,  stated  that  *'  There  has 
iHjeu  a  general  average  increase  in  everything  purchased  of  78  per  cent,"  and 
while  railroad  supplies  are  not  In  all  cases  the  same  as  mining  supplies,  we 
merely  quote  the  above  as  an  example  of  increased  cost,  thus  .showing  what  tre- 
mendous difficulties  we  now  are  facing. 

The  workmen's  compensation  bill  has  increased  our  cost,  for  which  we  mu.st 
pay  you  additional  royalty. 

The  powder  manufacturers  have  Increased  the  cost  of  their  supplies  from  00 
to  90  per  cent,  and  If  we  should  merely  meet  the  increased  cost  occasioned  by 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  supplies,  and  advance  our  price  of  coal  proportion- 
ately, you  would  receive  one-fifth  of  such  advance,  which  must  then  be  com- 
pounded by  adding  to  the  original  cost  your  proportion. 

These  factors,  and  many  others,  all  tend  to  destroy  the  original  expe<tiit?ori 
of  revenue  and  profit  sliMrlng  to  both  parties,  s<i  far  as  they  are  mutually  «.h*ii' 
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cerned,  for  If  added  to  your  revenue  and  deducted  from  the  revenue  which  we 
had  anticipated,  the  unfortunate  situation  exists  that  we  are  paying  increased 
profits  to  you  out  of  our  own  share,  and  thus  decreasing  our  share. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  original  di>i8ion  of  anticipated  profits  should  he 
maintaineil  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  was  expected  at  th.?  time  the  leasei* 
were  drawn.  Should  this  moral  partnership  he  inequitahle,  we  submit  it  should 
l»e  re>  Ised  to  meet  such  conditions. 

The  rates  of  royalties  prescribed  In  these  leases  are  severe  in  comparison  with 
the  rates  of  royalties  charged  in  other  pmpertles  where  mining  conditions  are 
more  favorable. 

We  append  a  table  showing  the  rates  of  royalty  which  are  being  paid  on  other 
propei;tles  in  the  Schuylkill  district,  from  which  you  will  note  that  your  rates 
are  very  greatly  in  excess  of  most  others.     ( Reference  tables  attached. ) 

In  April.  1916,  the  settlement  of  the  wage  scale  for  the  ensuing  four  yean^ 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  Imposed  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  coal  estimated 
by  diflPerent  operators  to  be  between  18  cents  and  30  cents  a  ton.  The  increase  in 
the  cost  of  supplies  for  1916  was  figured  at  not  less  than  12  cents,  and  it  was 
generally  estimated  that  the  total  increase  in  expenditures  In  tjie  mining  of 
anthracite  coal,  in  the  Schuylkill  district  for  1916  had  increased  on  an  average 
of  not  less  than  from  30  to  50  cents  per  gross  t(»n  over  preceding  conditions. 

The  advance  In  the  selling  price  of  coal  was  equal  to  an  approximate  averat» 
of  30  cents,  which  left  a  deficit  In  revenue  to  the  operator,  but  this  was  not  all— 
for  under  the  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  30  cents,  your  estate  participated  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  one-fifth  or  6  cents  a  ton,  which  was  added  to  your 
royalty. 

The  operator  thus  faces  a  loss  between  the  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  must  pay  you  6  cents  for  each  and  every  ton  secured  under  these 
conditions.  We  are,  therefore,  approximately  worse  off  than  we  were  before, 
although  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced  30  cents. 

We  are  satisfied  that  It  was  never  the  Intention  of  your  board  that  your  lessees 
should  operate  under  such  hardships. 

You  may  very  Justly  ask  why  we  do  not  advance  the  price  of  coal. 

The  tenants  of  the  Glrard  estate  produce  about  two  millions  of  tons  out  o( 
some  seventy  millions  produced,  In  the  whole  region  ,and  with  which  we  are  natu- 
rally In  competition.  It  Is  impossible  for  2,000,000  tons  to  set  the  price  for  io,- 
(KX),000,  but  we  must  follow  rhe  market  values,  and  the  prices  established  by  thf 
majority  of  the  tonnage. 

There  are  certain  competitive  conditions  that  materially  Interfere  with  an 
arbitrary  advance  In  the  price  of  domestic  fuel  beyond  certain  figures,  and  these 
are  factors  with  which  your  tenants,  with  but  2,0()0,000  tons,  can  not  cope. 

The  Federal  and  State  authorities  have  been  for  the  past  several  years  con- 
stantly Investigating,  threatening,  and  suing  the  anthracite  producers  in  all  the 
courts  Into  which  they  f!Ould  drag  them.  If  there  Is  a  rumor  that  the  price  of 
coal  will  advance  15  cents  a  ton.  there  Is  Immediately  an  Investigation  ordered 
by  either  Harrlsburg  or  Washington.  Grand  Juries  and  other  bodies  have  pur- 
sued  similar  tactics  in  States  outside  this  (commonwealth,  and  the  operations  of 
not  only  your  tenants,  but  the  anthracite  lntei*est8  as  a  whole,  have  \\eeu 
hitrassed  and  threateneil  until  the  factor  of  all  these  i)ersecutlons  can  not  Ik* 
overlooked. 

The  competition  of  gas  is  one  which  must  l>e  reckoned  with,  and  which  has  a 
very  strong  bearing  upon  our  market  conditions.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  ll 
Is  estimated,  there  ore  321,000  gas  ranges  In  use,  and  they  are  being  Installed  at 
the  rate  of  about  22,000  per  year ;  In  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000  per  year. 
The  total  outimt  of  gas  ranges  per  year  Is  about  600,000.  of  which  400,000  are 
distributed  in  New  England,  the  Kouthern,  and  Middle  West  States.  (Informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Unlte<l  Gas  Improvement  Co.  under  date  of  Aug.  80,  1916.) 

Each  gas  range  supplants  the  use  of  domestic  coal  to  an  extent  ,on  the  most 
conservative  basis  that  we  can  figure,  of  not  less  than  4  tons  per  year — a  total 
In  Philadelphia  alone  of  1,284,000  tons  per  annum. 

If  the  price  of  donu'stic  aiitlinutite  ccml  is  advanced  by  arbitrary  means,  a 
dei'reaso  In  the  production  follows,  and  we  are  therefore  held  down  In  our  price 
In  the  East  by  this  as  a  controllln;:  factor  of  our  prices. 

The  pro<luctlon  of  by-product  coke  is  growing  with  such  leaps  and  bounds 
that  in  the  past  few  .vears.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  In  1911,  tliere 
existed  4,624  by-product  ovens  and  698  were  in  the  process  of  construction.  In 
1915  there  wore  6.268  complete<l  and  1,191  In  construction,  while  there  \%-ere 
7,736  ovens  comi)leted  by  the  latter  jmrt  of  1916. 
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The  quantity  of  by-product  coke  produced  In  1913  was  12,714,000  tons,  and  in 
1915  14,072,000  tons.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  by-product  business  of  the 
coke  industry  is  so  remunerative,  and  tliere  is  a  constant  market  for  the  sale 
of  the  coke  produced  in  these  ovens,  to  be  used  in  competition  with  anthracite 
coal.  This  coke  can  be  sold  at  such  low  prices,  owing  to  the  value  of  the  by- 
products secured  from  it,  tliat  It  is  a  factor  in  our  competition;  It,  with  gas 
stoves  and  gas  ranges,  limits  the  possibilities  of  the  prices  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  our  comuuKlity.  We  go  at  length  into  this  subject,  for  we  anticipate 
that  you  may  suggest  that  we  should  advance  our  prices,  and  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  anthracite  coal  can  not  be,  or  has  not  been,  placed  upon  a 
scale  of  value  commensurate  with  its  cost  of  production. 

We  therefore  have  encountereil,  and  are  still  facing,  a  condition  of  increas- 
ing costs  and  decreasing  revenue.  The  selling  price  may  advance,  and  the  latter 
is  the  basis  uiion  which  our  losses  are  still  further  endangered  by  reason  of 
increasing  royalties. 

In  the  terms  of  your  leases  under  which  we  operate,  it  is  provided  on  page  3,. 
under  the  imragraph  "  Average  Selling  Price,"  as  follows : 

•*Tbe  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  each  size  of  coal  at  the  breaker  shall 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  prices  per  ton  at  the  breaker  received  by  each  of  the 
colliery  lessees  on  the  Girard  estate,  and  by  applying  these  prices  to  the  shiiv 
uents  made  at  each  price  by  the  said  lesses." 

We  would  ask  whethei'  this  clause  has  been  carried  out  by  the  lessors?  Since 
1914  the  average  selling  prices  have  been  computed  upon  the  returns  of  ai^ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  tenants  of  your  estate,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  has  been  omitted  from  the  calculations. 

Your  tenants,  at  least  many  of  them,  have  paid  their  royalties  ever  since  the 
inception  of  the  leases,  **  under  protest "  marked  on  each  payment  that  the 
leases  have  not  been  carried  out  or  the  royalty  calculations  made  according  ti> 
the  terms  of  your  own  agreement. 

At  the  time  these  leases  were  made,  some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  your  tenants, 
figured  that  the  selling  prices  upon  which  we  were  to  pay  our  royalties,  would 
include  all  the  tenants.  In  this,  in  spite  of  our  protests,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  your  royalties  are  not,  and  have  not  been,  figured  according  to  the  term:^ 
of  our  leases. 

It  Is  provided  In  the  next  paragraph  to  the  one  quoted  above,  on  page  3 : 

**Tlie  selling  prices  shall  be  the  gross  selling  prices  at  the  breaker  without 
any  deduction  for  expense  of  selling,  or  for  any  expenses  Incurred  after  the 
coal  is  shipped,  or  for  allowances,  rebates,  claims,  demurrage,  short  weights, 
cost  of  storage,  etc.*' 

It  has  been  decided  by  no  less  authority  than  the  Attorney  Greneral  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  demurrage  has  been  ruled  in  the  courts  as  part  of 
the  freight  rate,  and  your  tenants  therfor  may  hav  had  different  interpretations 
of  the  way  in  which  their  prices  should  be  returned. 

Your  lease  says  that  no  ueuuctions  should  be  made  for  demurrage,  but  It 
also  provides  that  the  price  **  shall  be  the  price  so  agreeil  upon  less  only  the 
net  freight  due  to  or  charged  by  the  railway,  or  other  transportation  agent,, 
which  carries  said  coal  to  such  other  point  of  delivery." 

Vnder  tb**sp  con^Mtions.  w>nu»  of  your  tenants  may  have  been  misled  into 
returning  their  selling  prices  without  deductions  for  demurrage,  while  others 
may  have  returned  their  prices  with  demurrage  deducted. 

we  uuderstund  that  the  use  of  the  word  *' allowance"  has  been  interpretetl 
by  some  of  your  tenants  to  mean  "  commissions  "  and  not  to  the  allowance  for 
inferior  preparation,  or  commercial  claims  of  consignees,  which  occur,  and 
therefore  some  tenants  have  deducted  allowances  of  certain  kinds,  while  others- 
have  reported  their  prices  without  such  a  deduction. 

We  further  find  that  some  of  your  tenants  have  made  allowance  in  subse- 
quent statements  for  price  corrections  made  In  any  month  following  the  shlp- 
njent  of  the  coal,  where  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  billing,  etc. ;  for  recon- 
signment  and  transfer  charges  incurred  on  account  of  preparation ;  others^ 
have  not  made  such  deductions.  Some  have  made  deductions  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vnnla  State  tax  of  2^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  under  the  authority  of*  a 
letter  from  your  engineer,  dated  February  11,  1915,  permitting  returns  of 
selling  prices  less  "  amount  collectetl  to  cover  this  tax,  the  matter  being  held 
In  abeyance  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  committee  on  Girard  estate 
without  the  city  at  its  meeting  held  on  May  7,  1914."  Girard  estate  does  not 
"  waive  right  to  add  tax  if  declared  constitutional." 
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Others  of  yoor  tenants  have  at  times  returned  their  selling  prices  Incladlng 
the  State  tax,  having  been  Ignorant  of  this  ruling  passed  by  your  management. 
Some  of  your  tenants  consider  vessel  Insurance,  wharfage,  etc..  as  being  piirt 
of  the  net  freight  allowable  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  returnable. 
(>n  page  4,  It  Is  also  provided  In  the  third  paragraph : 

**  It  is  al5H)  understood  and  agreed  that  no  sale  made  to  any  party,  or  parties. 
controlled  by  the  lessee  herein,  or  subject  to  the  same  control  as  the  lessee,  or 
In  which  the  lessee  shall  have  any  interest  direct  or  Indirect  or  which  shall 
hold  or  control  any  Interest  direct  or  Indirect  in  the  lessee,  shall  be  admitted 
or  used  in  determining  the  selling  price  of  coal,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
lessor,  but  that  such  sale  or  sales  may  at  the  option  of  the  lessor,  he  entirrfy 
omitted  in  making  the  calculation  to  determine  the  average  selling  prices  of. 
coal  at  the  breaker  upon  which  to  base  the  royalty  rates." 

The  Kehley's  Run  Colliery  is  leased  to  the  Thomas  CJolllery  Co. — a  corpora- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  own  capital  and  Individual  Interests, 
and  Its  coal  Is 'sold  by  ^ladelra,  Hill  &  Co.,  a  coriwratlon  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  having  entirely  different  capital  and  a  different  organization,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling  coal  commercially.  It  happens  that  tho  stock 
of  the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.  is  held  by  Individuals  and  the  corporation  of 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  but  the  two  organizations  are  separate  and  distinct,  m 
far  as  their  individual  existence  is  cuncvrned  and  their  individual  cnpitalizatloiL 
Under  the  interpretation  of  this  clause,  the  Thomas  Colllerj-  Co.  has  Imh»u 
compelled  to  return  as  the  gross  selling  prices  of  the  Kehley*s  Run  Collleo' 
those  prices  which  Madeira.  Hill  &  Co.  obtain  for  the  sale  of  the  coal. 

From  these  prices,  the  selling  e3cpenses  of  Madeira.  Hill  &  Co.  are  de<lucted 
so  that  the  Kehley's  Run  Colliery  returns  to  the  Girard  estate  the  prices  whirl/ 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  obtain,  but  which  do  not,  In  tneir  maximum  form,  reach 
the  treasury  of  the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  as  there  Is  deducted  for  selling 
expenses  the  customary  allowance  for  such  service. 

The  East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co.  operates  the  East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery, 
and  they  also  m^U  their  coal  under  similar  terms  and  conditions  through 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  We  thus  have  in  the  case  of  these  collieries  the  anomalous 
condition  of  Knst  Bear  Ridge  proi>erly  returning  its  selling  price  less  sellin;; 
expenses  from  the  prices  at  which  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  sells  their  coal  and  the 
Thomas  Colliery  Co.  returning,  under  similar  conditions,  Its  coal  at  the  gross 
price,  with  no  allownnce  for  selling  expenses. 

A  similar  condition  to  the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.  and  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  exists 
In  the  case  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  and  Weston  Dod.son  &  Co.,  and 
the  Glranl  Colliery  and  W.  R.  McTurk  &  Co.  In  the  case  of  the  I»cu8t  Moun- 
tain Coal  (>o.  there  are  many  other  stockholders  than  Weston  Dodson  &  Oo.'s 
Individual  members,  and  thus  tliere  results  an  even  more  exaggerated  and  com- 
plicated situation. 

With  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  *  Iron  Co.,  and  its  Hammond  Colliery, 
the  avernjre  sales  of  the  Mahanoy  district  In  which  Hammond  is  located  are 
computed  and  this  be<'omes  the  selling  i)rice  for  the  Hammond  Colliery. 

As  jjbove.  with  all  the  large  corporations  It  is  probably  impossible  for  tht-ra 
to  identify  the  imllvidual  output  or  the  selling  price  of  a  single  colliery,  but 
whether  or  no,  such  is  provided  for  in  the  lease. 

We  believe  that  these  matters  should  be  harmonized  so  that  all  the  teiuinis 
will  report  their  tonnage  \\\n)n  a  imiform  and  equitable  system,  and  it  Is  evi- 
dently  apparent  that  what  was  lntende<l  and  striven  for  In  the  strlngest  regnla 
tions  provided  for  in  the  lease  on  these  subjects  has  not  operateil  as  anticipated. 
Rf»gulatlons  providing  for  a  large  number  of  people  frequently  work  Injustice 
On  a  few,  but  in  these  leases  it  would  seem  as  if  injustice  was  affecting  the 
greatest  number  in  onler  to  provide  conditions  for  the  minority,  and  that  ili»*re- 
fore  the  majority  are  penalized,  while  the  minority  have  escaped  the  operation 
of  the  conditions  which  were  provideil  particularly  fOr  them. 

We  think  It  is  Improper  that,  in  the  cases  of  Kehley*s  Run,  Ix>cust  Mountain, 
and  the  Girard  Collieries,  they  should  return  prices  on  a  dlffei-ent  basis  from 
their  competitor,  the  East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co. 

We  further  submit  that  royalties  should  not  be  computed  on  coal  sjiles  which 
Indude  outside  profits  from  those  secure<l  from  direct  commercializing  of  thv 
product  of  your  particular  collieries. 

The  Imposition  of  the  2i  per  cent  tax  by  the  State  legislature  amounted  in 
domestic  sizes  to  10  cents  a  ton.     Where  prices  have  been  returned.  Including 
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this  10  cents,  your  estate  Increased  the  roynlty  to  the  extent  of  2  cents  on  a 
tax  from  which  the  operators  secured  no  benefit  whatever. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act,  foreseen  by  Mr.  Ricliards,  imposed  an 
increased  cost  on  anthracite  coal  of  approximately  5  cents  a  ton  to  our  com- 
petitors and  6  cents  Increase  cost  to  us — 5  cents  for  insurance  charges  and 
1  cent  royalty  tax  to  the  Glrard  estate.  One  cent  on  the  tonnage  of  1915  would 
add  $19,616,  and  for  the  year  1916  $24,776  additional  income  to  the  Girard  estate 
and  loss  to  the  lessees. 

These  conditions  are  so  manifestly  unanticipated  by  either  you,  or  us,  that 
we  can  not  believe  that  the  operation  of  the  leases  in  their  present  form  was 
expected  by  you,  and  yet,  under  our  leases,  we  must  make  returns  including 
them. 

Tlie  following  shows  the  average  returns  per  ton  of  coal  to  the  Glrard  estate, 
as  reported  by  the  mining  engineer  in  his  annual  reiwrts. 


P«»r  ton. 

1903 26.44 

1904 81. 59 

1905 83.07 

1906 32. 47 

1907 32. 67 

1908 31. 99 


Per  too. 

1909 32. 98 

1910 32. 7T. 

1911 31. 34 

1912 31. 98 

1913 32. 98 


Since  the  new  leases  have  been  in  effect  he  has  ceased  publishing  the  average 
royalty  return.  However,  assuming  for  convenience  an  average  royalty  basis  of 
20  per  cent  on  the  average  selling  price,  the  royalty  per  ton  of  coal  for  the  yeart 
the  new  leases  have  been  in  effect  would  be  as  follows.    (Ref.  Chart  No.  1) : 


Ifl4. 
1915. 

i9ie. 

1917. 


Royalty. 


45.06  > 
48.86  I 
54.43 

eo.42 


Prices  for 

prerioof 

year. 


2.2540 
2.4410 
2.7214 
80216 


The  anthracite  operator  is  hedged  In  on  the  one  side  by  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  supplies,  and  on  the  other  by  Federal  and  State  authorities  threatening 
civil  and  ciiminal  suit  against  any  increase  in  prices.  Tour  lesees  are  In  an 
especially  unfavorable  position  because  their  2.9  per  cent  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  that  it  can  have  no  economic  influence  on 
the  price  of  anthracite.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
viz,  assuming  an  Increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  of  25  cents  per  year  which 
is  overcome  by  an  equal  advance  in  the  selling  price: 


Stttlnf  price 

Royalty 

COBt 

Operators'  profit 


1915 

1916 

1917 
13.25 

1918 
13.50 

12.75 

13.00 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.70 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

.20 

.15 

.10 

.06 

1910 


18  76 

.76 

8  00 


Of  course  the  advance  in  the  selling  price  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
Increase  in  the  cost,  but  whenever  there  is  an  advance,  unless  the  increase  Is 
25  per  cent  over  the  increase  in  cost,  there  will  be  a  direct  loss  from  the  profits 
of  your  lessees  of  20  per  cent. 
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Example : 


Olrard 
estate 
lessee. 

Outside 

Olrard 

estate. 

* 

Sellinc  price  of  coal.  1915 

•2.70 
.54 

12.70 

Royalty 

.25 

Cost  ofoperatioii 

2. 16 
2.00 

2.45 
2.00 

Profit 

.16 

.45 

Selline  price,  1916 

800 
.60 

3.00 

Royalty 

.2$ 

Cost  of  operation 

240 
2.30 

2.75 
2.90 

Profit 

.10  i 

.45 

For  a  lessee  of  the  Olrard  estate  to  make  the  same  profit  each  year  as  does 
his  competitor,  It  will  be  necessary  to  realise  a  25  per  cent  higher  increase  In 
price  than  the  market.     (Ref.  Charts  Nos.  2-6.) 

In  other  words,  for  every  advance  of  5  cents  per  ton  in  cos^  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  In  the  selling  price,  the  Girard  estate  lessees  must  advance  their 
prices  an  additional  li  cents,  or  lose  1  cent  per  ton  from  their  profits.  (Itet 
Chart  No.  3.) 

This  naturally  places  us  at  a  decided  disadvantage  with  competing  mines. 
It  Is  generally  known  that  our  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  neighbors  enjoy  better  min- 
ing facilities  than  ours.  However,  we  are  placed  in  the  same  markets  with 
them  and  in  competition  with  97.1  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  difficult^'  of  preparing  antliraclte  coal,  you  ^'\\\  realize 
how  hard  It  is  to  maintain  a  pre]>aratlon  that  Is  absolutely  constant  at  all  times 
and  allownces  for  preparation  and  other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  your 
lessees  must  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

In  making  shipments  to  tide  points  and  on  Federal  and  State  Government 
contracts,  as  well  as  on  other  large  commercial  contracts.  It  Is  necessary  at  time^ 
for  the  coal  to  be  reweighed  at  destination.  We  do  not  think  that  your  le^sc;: 
royalty  return.  However,  assuming  for  convenience  an  average  royalty  basis  of 
contemplated  that  we  should  pay  you  royalty  on  more  tonnage  than  we  sell. 

Wet  washeil  deductions  are  In  vogue  with  all  of  the  nnthraclte-carrying  rall- 
loads  and  we  are  requested  by  the  usages  of  the  trade  to  make  deduetioun  of 
this  character  on  all  shiiwnonts.  Your  lease  permits  deductions  on  certain 
sizes  and  we  ask  that  the  deductions  permitted  by  your  lease  be  made  to  con- 
form to  those  permitted  by  the  railroads. 

The  1  cent  royalty  tax  for  the  5  cents  increase  In  selling  price  which  the 
lessees  of  the  GIrard  estate  are  forced  to  pay  under  the  present  leases  adds 
greatly  to  your  revenue  as  each  advance  In  the  wage  scale  Is  granted  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Assuming,  for  Instance,  that  the  Increase  In  wageis 
granted  April  1,  1916,  would  average  30  cents  a  ton,  and  an  equivalent  advance 
was  made  in  the  selling  price,  we  would  have  to  pay  as  a  royalty  tax  6  cents 
additional  to  the  Girard  estate,  or  on  the  tonnage  for  1915  the  Increase  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  added  the  approximate  sum  of  $117,694  additional  revenue 
to  the  estate.  Applying  the  same  on  the  tonnage  for  1916  the  additional  revenue 
would  amount  to  approximately  $148,657. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  which  reported  at  Harris- 
imrg  recently  found  numerous  causes  for  the  high  cost  of  coal,  placing  9oiue 
of  the  blame  on  the  high  royalties  being  paid  at  this  time.  The  commission 
points  out  that  there  Is  no  question  that  the  royalties  help  control  the  ctwt 
of  production ;  it  states  as  follows : 

"In  recent  years  royalty  has  Increased  on  prepared  coal  from  85  cents  In 
1901  to  50  cents  or  55  cents  In  1916,  excepting  In  very  occasional  and  excep- 
tional instances,  as  with  the  Girard  estate  where  the  lands  are  auctioned  off 
and  command  a  royalty  of  approximately  $1  a  ton.** 

To  Illustrate  further  the  royalty  tax,  which  we  consider  unjustly  lmpoHe«l 
upon  us,  ^e  present  the  following  figures,  bused  on  the  wage  scale  of  April 
1,  1916: 
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Increase  iu  labor  cost  per  ton  (for  egg,  stove,  and  chestnut) $0.30 

Workmen's  compensation  law .  05 

State  ad   valorem  tax .075 

Total .425 

on  wbich  we  must  pay  a  tax  of  $0,085  per  ton  that  our  competitors  do  not.  In 
addiUoa  to  the  above,  an  extra  2-cent  tax  is  paid  by  your  lessees  on  account 
of  the  average  12-cent  charges  for  the  cost  of  selling. 

As  we  stated  before,  these  conditions  are  so  manifestly  unanticipated  by 
either  you  or  us  that  we  can  not  believe  that  the  operation  of  the  leases  In 
their  present  form  was  either  expected  or  should  be  required  by  you. 

We  would  therefore  request  the  following  changes  in  all  leases: 

1.  A  suitable  reduction  in  royalty  rates  so  that  the  lessees  of  the  Glrard 
estate  may  enter  into  competition  with  other  operators  not  on  your  lands  upon 
a  just  and  equitable  basis. 

2.  Uniform  allowances  be  granted  to  all  operators  for  the  following: 

(o)  On  account  of  short  weights  where  such  weights  have  been  determined 
on  public  scales,  railroad,  Federal  or  State  scales,  the  weights  of  which  are 
generally  accepted. 

(6)  On  account  of  demurrage,  whether  boat  or  rail,  which  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  net  freight  due  or  charged  by  the  railway  company,  or  other 
transportation  agent  which  carries  the  coal  to  the  point  of  final  delivery. 

id)  On  account  ol  wet' washed  ^coal  or  other  deductions  that  the  custom  of 
the  coal  trade  and  the  railroads  have  established. 

{e)  On  account  of  inferior  preparation  determined  by  physical  Inspection — 
or  for  any  other  deductions  in  price  to  customers  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  . 
control  of  your  lessees. 

8.  That  the  tenants  be  relieved  of  all  liability  for  royalty  to  you  from  the 
moneys  collected  on  the  State  ad  valorem  tax. 

4.  That  the  tenants  be  relieved  of  all  liability  for  royalty  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  the  workmen*s  compensation  act. 

5.  That  the  tenants  be  relieved  of  all  liability  for  moneys  collected  In  connec- 
tion with  any  future  State  tax  or  Federal  tax  imposed  upon  the  anthracite 
trade  or  for  Increases  in  pirices  occasioned  thereby. 

6.  That  advances  In  the  selling  prices  of  coal  occasioned  by  Increased  wages 
and  expenses  which  can  not  be  avoided  by  the  operator  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  selling  price  of  the  coal  as  returned  for  royalty  basis  before  the  royalty 
Is  calculated.    As  an  example: 

If  the  advance  in  wages  is  30  cents  per  ton  and  the  advance  in  the  selling 
price  is  30  cents  per  ton,  that  this  amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  reiK)rted 
Keillng  price  before  royalty  shall  be  computed.  This  should  apply  to  any  in- 
creased cost  in  wages,  supplies,  and  taxes  added  to  the  selling  price  of  coal 
which' have  not  brought  increased  profits  to  the  operator. 

7.  That  a  suitable  and  Just  agreement  be  entered  into  covering  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  surface  damages  occasioned  by  mining,  for  In  many  cases, 
the  benefit  in  mining  accrues  to  the  landlord  in  royalty,  with  the  expenses 
borne  by  the  tenants  for  recovering  the  coal. 

8.  That  the  tenants  be  permitted  to  revi.se  their  average  selling  prices  since 
1913  in  accordance  with  the  above  allowances. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
W.  J.  Richards,  President. 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co., 

F.  M.  Chase, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Susquehanna   Coal  Co., 
Robert  J.  Quin,  General  Manager, 
W.  R.  McTuRK  Coal  Co., 
W.   R.   McTl-rk,   President. 
Thomas  Colliery  Co., 

Percy  C.  Madeira.  President.  , 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co., 
Percy  C.  Madeira,  President. 
East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co., 

G.  T.  Davis,  General  Manager. 

Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  ^ 

Alan  C.  Dodson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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Comparison  of  Oirard  estate  average  royalty  per  ton  toUh  other  /eosort. 


Lessor. 

Lessee. 

Colliery. 

Average 
royalty 
per  ton. 

Oirard 
esUtei 
excess  of 

others. 

Remarks. 

Girar  1  estate 

Lehigh  VaIle7Cosl  Co. - 
Harlei^Br  0  0  k  w  0  od 

CnalCo. 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. . . 
W.  R.  McTiirk 

Packer  No.  2.. 
Lawrence 

Wm.  Penn... 

Olrard 

Kehlev's  Run. 
Hammond 

Packer  No.  3.. 
Packer  No.  5. . 
Continental... 
Weston 

Madeha. 

Colbert 

Jeddo 

0.471 

.618 

.727 

.350 
.258 

.180 
.367 
,283 
.168 

.240 
.367 

.205 
.177 

.243 
.261 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

Thomas  Collierv  Co 

Philadelphia  &  Readmg 

Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley- Coal  Co.. 
do 

' 

0.545     aveiage 
Olrard      es- 
tate  royalty 

Do 

Do 

.105 
.287 

.365 
.178 
.262 
.377 

.206 
.178 

.250 
.368 

.302 
.284 

Do 

for  1916. 

Do 

.....  do. .................. 

Do 

Lehigh  Vallev Coal  Co... 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal 
Co. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Ca 

Union  Improvement  Co. . 

Locust  Mountain  Coal 

Co. 
WUkes-Barre  Colliery  Co 
do 

Shipman  Coal  Co 

G.B.  Markle&Co 

.....do. .................. 

Do 

Ebervale 

Harleigh 

AU  collieries... 
PlneHiU 

St.  Clair 

Harleigh 

Natalie 

Mid  valley 

Big    Black   Creek   Im- 
provement Co. 
Estate  of  Tench  Coxe. . . . 

Harleigh  -  Brookwood 

Coal  Co. 
Core  Bros.  &  Co 

- 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Do 1 

Dimond  Coal  Land  Co.. . 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co 

Colonial  Collier V  Co ' 

• 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co 

Harleigh  -  Brookwood 
CoalCo. 

Colonial  Collierv  Co 

Mid  valley  Coal'Co 

Cofttparison  of  Girard  Estate  average  royalty  per  ton  with  other  lessors. 


T^KSSKK 

Cj\t  ItWWT 

ClassU 

ROTALTnCS. 

T^KHSOR 

BcatioD. 

Brokm. 

Ea. 

1 
1 

1 

Selling 
price. 

Per 
cent. 
18 
16 

20 

le 

28 
23 

TMok- 
nenof 
veins. 

Stovt. 

Oirard  estate 

Do 

1 

Thomas  Colliery  Co . . .   Kehley 's  Run 

Lehigh  Valley  CoalCo..!  Packer  No.  2 • 

Fea, 
Over  4 
Under  4 

X>ver4 
Under  4 

Over  4 
Under  4 

0.570 
.606 

.632 
.506 

.886 
.728 
.527 
.400 

.400 
.500 
.250 
.500 
.375 

0.620 
.550 

.600 
.550 

.070 
.804 
.527 
.400 

.400 
.500 
.250 
.500 
.375 

Do 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Cx).... 
East  Bear  Rid^e  C.  Co. 
Susmiehanna  Coal  Co. . 

McTurkCoalCo 

Lehijh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Hammond 

East  Bear  Ridge.. 

Wm.  Penn ' 

Girard ' 

Do 

0.666 

Do 

.91 

Do 

Do 

Packer  No.  5 

Packer  No.  3 

Continental 

}  Weston 

.730 

Do 

.501 

Do 

do 

Do 

/Locust  Mountain  Coal 
\    Co. 

Harleigh-Brookwood. . 

To  Humbert  Coal  Co., 
to  Mill  Creek  Coal 
Co. 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co 

Dark  W^ater  Coal  Co... 

East  Lehigh  Coal  Co  • 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co 

l.OM 

Do 

West  Bear  Ridge  . 
Middle  Lehigh 

.S40 
.517 

Philadelphia  Trust 

.40& 

Co.,etal.i 

Albert  Thompson'. 
P.&R.C.&I.Co.» 

I  Wolf  Creek 

.40^ 

1  Pine  Hill 

.500 

F.  B.  Bannan  et  al* 

Newcastle 

.251^ 

L. C.  AN.  C 

East  T^h^^h  .-,.-. 

.500 

P.&R.C.&I.Co.. 

St.  Clair.  .7 

.375 

1 

1  Feb.  6, 1905  (15  years  privilege  of  15  years  more). 
*  July  14, 1015  (5  years). 


sjune  1,1014  (15  ve^rs). 
« Nov.,  1902  (30  years). 


The  royalty  tables  are  not  calculated  upon  the  rates  of  royalty  paid  m  the  leases  of  the  partloiilar  ooUlerlea 
but  upon  the  percentage  of  site  at  one  eolliwy,  not  of  necessity  the  operatioo  in  questioo. 
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Comparison  of  Oirard  estate  average  royalty  per  ton  with  other  leasorg — Contd. 


Lessor. 


Leslie. 


COLUBBT. 


Oirmrd  estate. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Philadelphia  Trust 
Co.,  et  al.* 

Albert  Tbompson  * . 
P.AR.C.A  rCo.». 
F.B.Bannanetai*. 

L.C.  AN.  Co 

P.-AR.C.&I.Co.. 


Thomas  ColHcry  Co. . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . , 

P.  A  R.  C.  A  LCo 

East  Bear  Ridge  Coal  , 
Co. 

Susqaehanna  Coal  Co. . 

McTurkCoalCo 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

do..., 

do 

/Loctist  Mountain  Coall 
\    Co.  / 

HarleiglnBrookwood . .  * 

To  Hbmbert  Coal  Co., 
to  Mill  Creek  Coal 
Co.  1 

MUl  Creek  Coal  Co ' 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co 

Dark  Water  Coal  Co . . 

East  Lehigh  Coal  Co. . 

St.  Clair^al  Co 


Kebley's  Run 
Packer  No.  2 
Hammond 
East  Bear  Ridge. . 


Wm.  Penn. . 

Girard 

Packer  No.  5 
Packer  No.  3 
Continental. 

Weston {^-^ 

West  Bear  Ridge 
Middle  Lehigh... 


WoIfCreek 400 

PmeHill 500 

Newcastle 250 

East  Lehigh 500 

St.Clair 875 


1  Feb.  6, 1005  (15  years  privilege  of  15  years  more.) 
*  July  14, 1915  (5  years). 


s  June  1. 1014  (15  years). 
« Nov.,  1002  (30  years). 


The  royalty  tables  are  not  calailated  upon  the  rates  of  royalty  paid  in  the  leases  of  the  particular  ooUierlas 
but  upon  the  percentage  of  size  at  one  coUiery,  not  of  necessity  the  operation  in  question. 

Mr.  Wii«H£LM.  I  offer  also  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  effect  of 
the  percentage  royalties  costs  of  mining  on  the  prices  of  coal. 

(The  matter  last  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 
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Chabt  No.  I. — Showing  the  average  royalty  paid  to  the  Qirard  estate  for  every  ton 
shipped.  The  figures  for  1914^15-16-17  are  Dot  availabie,  and  are  assumed  to  be 
20  per  cent  of  the  average  returns  of  all  coal  shipped  from  the  Qirard  estate  durinf 
the  previous  year. 
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Mr.  DoDSON.  I  would  like  to  present  the  statement  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Operators'  Association,  under  date  of  February  7,  1919, 
which  briefly  covers  the  following  points: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  delivered  prices  of  coal  in  20  different  cities 
in  the  United  States,  intended  to  show  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  domestic  anthracite  is  composed  of  many  items  other  than  those 
of  the  cost  at  the  mine. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  has  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal,  and  by  public  state- 
ment dated  January  31,  1919,  he  states  that  the  prices  set  by  him 
since  December,  19i7,  have  been  too  low  to  compensate  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  tonnage. 

3.  That  culm  banks  are  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion, because  of  there  being:  little  or  no  market  demand  for  that 
procluct,  consumers  demanding  fresh-mined  coal  in  preference  to 
bank  coal  when  the  former  is  available. 

4.  That  the  anthracite  markets  have  been  materially  contracted, 
due  to  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  in  order 
to  protect  eastern  consumers.  That  these  orders  were  perfectly 
proper  in  view  of  war  conditions,  but  that  their  result  has  been  a 
serious  loss  of  market  to  anthracite,  which  will  be  extremely  difiicult 
to  recover. 

5.  That  the  production  cost  of  anthracite  should  not  be  compared 
with  the  selling  price  of  the  prepared  sizes  at  the  mines,  as  is  often 
done. 

Such  comparison  should  be  made  only  with  the  average  selling 
prices  of  all  sizes  of  anthracite,  for  such  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
production  consists  of  sizes  which  come  directly  into  competition 
m  the  eastern  markets  with  bituminous,  and  are  sold  in  normal 
times  at  less  than  the  average  cost  of  production. 

The  statement  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operatoi*s'  Association  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dodson  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  James  A.  Reed,  Chairman 

Committee  on  ManufacturcSj  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sib:  Resx>ondlng:  to  the  announced  desire  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committoee  on  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  fuU  Information 
about  anthracite  coal,  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  has  gathered 
and  presents  herein  certain  data  which  it  hopes  will  assist  the  committee  In  Its 
Investigation.  In  no  sense  is  this  statement  an  argument.  Nor  does  it  venture 
to  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  members  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operator's  Association  In  1917  shipped 
to  market  20,200,000  tons  from  100  collieries  and  14  washeries.  This  was  90 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  independent  anthracite  companies  and  25^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  shipped  to  market  In 
that  year.  Its  members  are  the  so-called  **  independents/'  meaning  that  thety 
are  in  no  way  financially  controlled  by  the  railways  in  the  anthracite  field. 

* 

ANALYSIS    OF    DELIVERED    PRICE    ON    ANTHRACITE. 

The  factors  which  must  enter  into  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  dellveretl  to 
the  consumer's  bin  are:  The  selling  price  at  the  mine's  mouth.  Including  sale^ 
cost;  the  freight  to  destination;  the  gross  margin  of  the  retail  dealer;  and 
the  carry-in  charge  or  the  cost  of  employing  day  labor  to  convey  the  coal  from 
the  consumer's  curb  to  his  coal  bin,  if  that  is  not  Included  In  the  retailer's  gross 
margin. 

The  figures  used  In  the  following  cnlculntlnns  were  nrrlvod  rt  n«  h^ro  «le- 

5«crllHHl. 
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S tiling  price  f.  o.  b,  mines. — By  proclnmation  as  of  August  23.  1917.  the 
President  of  the  Unlteil  States,  acting  under  the  authority  granted  hlni  by  the 
I^ver  act,  first  announced  the  permitted  maximum  prices  on  nntliarclte  coal. 
These  were  subsequently  modified  on  several  occasions  by  similar  proclamations. 
The  last  change  was  made  effective  November  1,  1918.  The  prices  then  fixed 
continued  to  January  31.  1919.  The  prices  used  in  the  subjoined  calculations 
are  those  which  were  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  advance  of  $1.05  a  ton 
on  domestic  sizes  made  on  November  1,  1918. 

Freight  rates. — Hates  charged  by  the  railroads  are  those  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  now  in  effect.  The  rates  quoted  herein  were 
tnken  from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Retail  gross  margin, — The  retail  gross  margins  at  various  cities  are  those 
which  were  fixed  by  the  county  fuel  administrators  who  in  turn  were  empow- 
ered to  do  so  by  their  State  fuel  administrators,  who  in  turn  were  operating 
under  authority  specifically  delegated  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

CafTy-in  charges. — The  charges  covering  the  cost  of  carrying  the  coal  from 
the  curbstone  in  front  of  the  residence  to  the  bin  of  the  consumer  are  those 
fixed  by  the  county  fuel  administrators,  acting  under  the  same  authority  as 
thnt  according  to  which  they  fixed  the  gross  margin  of  the  retail  dealers. 

The  sum  total  of  these  four  factors  must  be  the  delivered  price  of  coal.  Natu- 
rally it  is  the  legal  maximum  price  at  which  any  retail  dealer  can  sell  his  coal. 
There  is  presented  in  the  subjoined  table,  Exhibit  "A,"  "An  analysis  of  the 
price  of  anthracite,**  in  18  cities.  These  dties  were  selected  at  random  and  the 
data  gathered  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  specify  in  detail  how  the  various  charges 
enumerated  were  to  be  arrived  at.  In  all  cases  those  who  were  to  exercise  the 
rate  malcing  or  the  price  fixing  function  were  instructed  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  costs  as  a  preliminary. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  operator  and  handled  by  the  retailer. 
the  instructions  of  the  statutes  are  that  the  producer  or  the  merchant  shall  be 
allowed  all  legitimate  cost  of  production  or  handling — the  items  making  up 
such  cost  are  detailed  In  the  statute — plus  a  **  just  and  reasonable  profit.*' 

(2)   ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COST  OF  PBOOUCTION. 

With  respect  to  the  mine  price  allowed.  This  association  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  explicit  instructions  of  the  statute  have  not  been  followed  In  all 
resi>ect8.  The  prices  which  the  independent  operators  were  permitted  to  charge 
both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  last  advance,  November  1,  1918,  have  com- 
pelled many  of  them  to  oi)erate  their  mines  at  a  loss  whereas  the  specific  in- 
structions of  the  statute  were  that  they  should  have  cost  plus  a  "just  and 
reasonable  profit.**    These  prices  are  sliown  as  Exhibit  "  B." 

The  method  devised  by  the  Fuel  Administration's  engineers  and  used  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  for  the  fixing  of  prices  of  hituuiinous  coal, 
and  used  for  the  entire  output  of  the  bituminous  mines,  was  based  on  a  just 
and  reasonable  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  and  resulted  in  fair  and 
uniform  treatment  of  the  bituminous  operators.  But  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  this  association  the  adopted  method  in  bituminous  price  fixing  was  not  used 
in  anthracite  and  In  consequence  a  great  injustice  was  done. 

The  above  facts  are  substantiated  by  the  following  statement  Issued  by  the 
Unlteil  States  Fuel  Administration  under  date  of  January  31,  1919: 

By  his  Elxecutlve  order  of  August  23,  1917,  the  President  adopted  as  maximum 
prices  for  anthracite  coal,  the  schedule  of  prices  which  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  the  industry  while  under  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  so-called  "  Calder  **  resolutltm  of  the  Senate.  This  involved  one  price 
for  the  railroad  controlled  coal  companies  and  a  price  75  cents  higher  for  the 
individuals.  With  the  exception  of  a  reduction  of  60  cents  a  ton  in  the  price  for 
pea  coal  made  October  1.  1917,  and  two  adjustments  to  cover  increases  in 
miners*  wages,  the  Fuel  Administration  allowed  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  stand  pending  examination  of  costs  such  as  were  made  in  the  case  of 
bituminous  coal. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  fair  increase  in  price  to  cover  the  Increase 
in  wages  recommended  by  the  War  Labor  Board  last  October,  ao  examination 
was  made  to  determine  the  costs  of  the  various  anthracite  producing  companies. 
The  result  of  this  examination  showed  that  the  general  increases  in  the  pdce 
of  materials  and  laber  had  raised  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  to  such  ao  ex- 
tent that  many  of  the  companies  were  not  receiving  a  fair  return  and  that  some 
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producers  of  necessary  coal  were  actually  sustaining  a  loss  on  the  sale  of  coul 
at  the  Government  prices,  in  spite  of  the  two  increases  allowed  on  account  of  ad- 
vances to  labor. 

"At  the  time  this  situation  was  discovered  every  indication  pointed  to  an  early 
peace  and  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  increase  the  maximum  prices  so  near  the  tim^ 
when,  on  account  of  the  end  of  the  war,  price  restrictions  would  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  be  lifted  entirely. 

**  The  above  statement  is  made  at  this  time,  when  price  restrictions  are  about 
to  be  lifted,  out  of  fairness  to  those  companies  who  have  patriotically  kept  up 
their  production  to  war  needs,  even  at  a  cost  which  resulted  in  many  instances 
in  a  loss,  not  only  by  the  individuals,  but  also  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies, 
so  that  the  impression  shall  not  exist  that  the  Government  prices  of  anthracite 
coal  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  lifting  of  restrictions  were  prices  which  the 
Fuel  Administration  had  fixed  oh  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  operators. 

"  Had  the  Fuel  Administration's  active  control  over  maximum  prices  on  an- 
thracite coal  been  continued,  the  cost  examination  above  referred  to  shows  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  wage  scale,  to  raise 
these  maximum  prices  possibly  as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  above  those  last  fixed 
by  the  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  financial  embarrassment  and  perhap-i 
the  closing  of  companies  producing  a  substantial  per  cent  of  the  necessary  an- 
thracite output. 

**  Such  a  curtailment  of  production  would  eventually  result  in  the  demand 
exceeding  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the  prices  much  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  that  supply  were  continued." 

Those  wjio  have  been  operating  mines  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  realize 
tliat  there  are  vital  differences  in  the  way  the  coal  lies  in  the  three  fields.  As 
a  result  there  are  corresponding  differences  in  the  cost  of  extraction  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  difficulties  of  mining. 

Broadly  speaking,  in  the  northern  or  Lackawanna- Wyoming  field  the  veins 
lie  comparatively  flat.  In  the  others,  notably  the  Schuylkill  field,  the  veins  are 
pitching  and  vary  greatly  In  thickness  at  different  points.  These  distortions 
were  caused  by  the  geologcal  upheavals  which  were  greater  in  the  southern 
field.  Naturally,  the  cost  of  extraction  varies  directly  proportional  to  those 
eccentricities  of  the  seam  Itself. 

In  the  anthracite  field  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Fuel  Administration  it  has 
been  customary  to  assume  that  practically  all  the  coal  produced  from  that 
field  Is  necessary.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  mines  which  are  the  most 
difl3cult  and  costly  to  operate  must  be  allowed  a  price  which  will  keep  them 
in  business.  Since  their  coal  Is  directly  in  competition  wth  the  product  of  the 
more  favorably  situated  mines  and  since  the  production  cost  of  the  latter 
is  necessarily  lower,  the  more  favorably  situated  mines  must  make  relatively 
a  larger  profit. 

If  such  is  not  to  be  the  case  then — 

First.  Public  policy  must  demand  that  the  hight  cost — which,  presumably 
are  the  smaller  mines — shall  close,  leaving  to  the  larger  mines — and,  presum- 
ably to  the  larger  companies — the  work  of  producing  all  of  the  coal. 

Second.  Public  policy  may  demand  the  closing  of  all  mines  of  the  class 
which  are  found  to  be  of  the  class  difllcult  to  operate,  holding  that  class  in 
reserve  until  the  more  favorably  situated  mines  are  entirely  worked  out. 

(3)    CULM   BANKS. 

One  question  about  which  there  has  been  much  discussion,  especially  during 
the  war  and  the  incident  shortage  of  coal,  has  been  as  to  what  is  the  status 
of  the  culm  bank.  This  association  wishes  to  present  the  facts  concerning 
them. 

There  are  three  waste  products  of  anthracite  mining. 

First  is  the  rock,  which  must  be  taken  down  or  which  comes  down  with  the 
winning  of  the  coal.    This  Is  customarily  put  in  one  pile. 

Second  Is  the  slate  and  the  bone,  which  Is  taken  out  of  the  coal  in  the  process 
of  preparing  It  for  market    This,  customarily.  Is  put  In  a  second  pile. 

Third  is  that  coal  for  which  there  is  no  market.    This  is  put  on  a  third  pile 

and  is  called  the  culm  pile.  .      ^  ,  ^ 

The  word  "  culm."  therefore,  has  a  peculiar  meaning  in  the  anthracite  field. 

It  means  a  coal  which  has  a  certain  heat  value,  but  is  of  a  size  which  does  not 

fit  into  any  present  use  or  to  bum  which  there  has  been  devised  no  equipment 
In  the  course  of  the  history  of  anthracite  mining  "culm"  has  changed 

meaning  a  great  many  times.    In  the  early  days,  for  instance,  there  was  no 
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«luipmoiit  filtiMl  to  hum  cliestinit  <onl.  Therefore,  no  one  wante<l  to  buy  it. 
Hence  It  bail  no  nuirkef.  At  Ihat  time,  chestnut  was  Included  with  the  culm. 
The  situation  has  so  changeil  since  that  chestnut  has  become  the  most  popular 
size. 

In  the  same  way  there  was  early  In  anthracite  history  no  demand  for  the 
pen  coal.  It  was  included  with  the  culm.  So  were  the  sizes  now  known  as 
buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley.  Since  thoee  days,  when  these  steam  sizes  were 
thrown  into  the  calm  pile,  furnaces  have  been  Improved  and  the  sizes  of  coal, 
for  which  there  was  once  no  demand  have  come  to  find  a  more  or  less  ready 
sale. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an,v  general  statement  about  the  sizes  of  coal  to  be 
found  in  culm  plies.  Indeed  they  are  in  no  sense  uniform.  If  the  period 
covered  by  the  creation  of  a  culm  pile  Is  definitely  known,  an  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  character  of  coal  it  will  contain.  But,  it  is  not  true  that  the  wonls 
"culm  pile  '*  cive  any  indication  of  the  size  or  the  quality  of  the  coal  coutaln<Hl 
therein.  Unless  it  is  known  that  the  oi^erator  did  not  put  his  rock  and  shite 
in  the  same  pile  with  Ids  cuiiu.  It  Is  not  known  whether  the  i>lle  contains  a 
Hrcenta^re  of  coal,  wlilch  will  n)ake  the  washing  of  It  worth  while.  Many  con- 
tain aslK»s  and  many  have  been  on  fire  for  years. 

It  Is  ditlicult  to  say  what  percentage  of  prepared  sizes  can  be  reclabued 
from  a  culm  pile.  Some  very  old  culm  piles  will  give  2r»  per  cent  of  prepare^l 
and  pea  sizes.  Others  give  but  1  ton  of  prepared  sizes  for  every  8  tons  v{ 
the  so-called  Junior  sizes.  . 

This  means  that  there  are  but  two  times  when  all  culm  banks  can  be  worked 
profitably.  One  is  when  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  the  prepared  sizes;  tho 
other  Is  when  there  is  an  extremely  active  demand  for  the  steam  sizes  and 
hence  when  the  competition  of  the  bituminous  coals  is  not  so  great.  In  a  word, 
the  culm  piles  are  vastly  more  important  to  the  steam  coal  users  than  they  ai^ 
to  the  householders. 

The  product  of  the  culm  piles  became  Important  during  the  war  l)ecause  there 
was  an  extreme  shortage  of  both  steam  and  house  coal. 

Even  with  these  piles  in  existence  and  with  the  demand  for  the  coal  great, 
it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  work  these  piles  during  the  war  more  extensively 
than  they  were  worked. 

As  for  the  present  situati(Hi,  tiu^re  Is  no  ne<Hl  now  to  develop  these  culm  piles, 
bei'ause  there  is  already  an  oveisupjily  of  the  ster.m  sizes,  which  they  produce 
in  largest  quantity.  Many  recently  built  washerles  are  now  shut  down.  In  any 
event  washerles  are  only  seasonal  and  therefore  of  little  relative  value.  It 
costs  on  the  average  close  to  $100,000  to  build  one  of  these  washerles.  No  opera- 
tor is  going  to  that  exi)ense  unless  Justified. 

(4)    ROYALTIES. 

The  facts  regarding  royalties  were  so  thoroughly  brought  out  by  oral  testi- 
mony before  your  committee,  at  the  recent  hearing  at  Pottsvllle,  we  feel  that  It 
is  unnecessary  to  again  go  into  the  matter.  Sufllce  it  to  say  that  a  sliding 
scale  royalty  without  a  high  and  low  limit  is  likely  to  cause  injustice  during 
times  of  abnormal  conditions. 

(5)    ANALYSIS   OF  KATKS. 

Anthracite  freight  rates  and  relation  between  the  anthracite  carriers  and  the 
railroad  coal  companies  have  l)een  so  thoroughly  discussed  In  a  previous  Inves- 
tigation it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer  your  connulttee  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  report  In  docket  No.  4914.  "  In  the  umtter  of  rates,  practices, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.' 
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(6)    ECONOMIC   STATCS   OF   ANTHRACITE. 

Tlie  United  States  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the  total  reserve  of  all 
coal  in  the  United  States,  Including  Alaska,  amounts  to  4.188,000.(K)0,(HK)  tons. 
However,  Eliot  Jones,  a  professor  of  Harvard  ITniverslty,  publishe<l  as  part  of 
the  Har\nrd  Economic  Studies  (Vol.  XI)  a  book  "The  Anthracite  Combination 
in  the  Unltetl  States."  In  this  hf»  quotes  William  (Jrlffiths,  a  nott^l  anthracite 
mining  engineer,  who  estimates  the  recoverable  anthracite  *-oal  In  the  ground  t'» 
be  5.0U0.O0O.0OO  tons.  This  means  that  the  total  anthniclte  deptislt  amounts  to 
but  a  smun  fraction  of  the  total  coal  reserves  of  the  Nathm. 
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In  the  matter  of  production  for  the  year  1918  the  followinj?  figrures  »re — using 
nmiMi  numbers  and  tons  of  2,000  jwunds  only — those  of  United  States  Geological 
Survey : 

Oatput,  tout. 

Anthracite lOO.OOO.OOi) 

Bituminous 585,000,000 

Total 085,000,000 

Therefore,  of  the  total  production  In  1918,  anthracite  was  respoastible  tor 
approximately  14.5  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  coal  sold  for  steam  purposes,  the  estimated  unofflclal  fijjures 
are  as  follows: 

Output,  toos. 

Anthracite 40. 000, 000 

Bituminous . 491, 000. 000 

Total 531, 000, 000 

This  means  that  the  entire  anthracite  trade  was  responsible  for  but  approxi- 
mately 7.5  per  cent  of  the  steam  coal  of  the  Nation.  Evidently  anthracite  coal 
was  not  in  war  times  a  large  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  make  any  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  coal  purchased  for  household  use,  commonly  called  domestic  coaL 
However,  the  amount  of  anthracite  sold  for  house  use  is  knowa,  because  the 
prepared  sizes  are  largely  for  that  purpose.  The  amount  of  bituminous  coal 
sold  for  household  purposes  has  been  estimated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Black  Diamond,  a  coal-trade  newspaper.    These  sources  yield  the  following: 

Output,  torn. 

Anthracite 60. 000, 000 

Bituminous 94, 000, 000 

Total 154, 000, 000 

These  figures  mean  that  in  1918  the  anthracite  field  was  responsible  for  88.9 
per  cent  of  all  the  domestic  or  house  coal  of  the  Nation.  These  tabulations 
give  the  status  of  the  anthracite  field  in  its  relation  to  the  coal  needs  of  the 
whole  Nation.  It  must  be  evident  that,  In  public  discussion  at  least,  antliracite 
coal  is  being  given  a  larger  place  tlian  its  statistics  warrant.  It  is  not  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  a  common  necessity.    It  is  a  sectional  question  solely. 

In  normal  times — meaning  In  the  period  before  the  world  war — some  quan- 
tities of  antliracite  coal  traveled  beyond  what  might  be  considered  Its  uormal 
market;  that  Is  to  say.  It  was  sold  in  places  where  the  buyers  could  get  an 
♦Hjual  amount  of  heat  in  another  grade  of  fuel,  while  paying  both  a  much 
lower  price  at  the  mine  and  a  much  lower  freight  rate  to  the  market.  It  has 
been  at  various  times  estimated  and  even  stated  as  a  fact  that  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  anthracite  moveil  into  these  extralateral  markets.  In  par- 
ticular, reference  is  made  to  shipments  to  the  Middle  West,  Canada,  the  North- 
west, including  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and  into  the  Middle 
West  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River.  During  the  world  war  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  having  assumed  direction  of  the  coal  industry, 
decided  to  readjust  the  markets  into  which  anthracite  and  other  coals  mi^t 
be  shippeil.  In  consequence,  it  demanded  that  the  anthracite  industries  should 
surrender  to  the  Middle  West  a  market  in  which  previously  it  had  sold  5,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually.  It  directed  the  operators  instead  to  ship  an  equal 
amount  into  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  the  conges- 
tion of  population  had  become  great,  due  to  the  allocation  of  workers  to  fill 
out  quotas  in  the  munitions  plants.  The  net  result  to  the  anthracite  operators 
was  that  they  surrendered  the  equivalent  of  approximately  6.5  per  cent  of  their 
western  market  to  competing  coals  of  equal  heat  value. 

Their  former  customers  learned  perforce  to  use  that  other  coal.  They  know 
BOW  that  they  can  buy  this  substitute  coal  at  a  considerable  money  advanta^ 
to  themselves.  Since  they  now  know  how  to  use  it,  they  will,  in  large  measure, 
prefer  that  competing  coal  in  future.  This  means  that  the  anthracite  industry, 
due  to  having  responded  to  the  request  of  the  Government,  has  suffered  a  coo- 
traction  of  its  normal  market.  This  loss  of  business  must  be  made  good  by 
finding  new  customers  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    If  this  can  not  be  done 
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a  percentage  of  the  mines  must  be  closed.  Now  that  the  war  Is  ended  by  the 
signing  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  this  presents  the  anthracite  industry 
with  a  serious  commercial  problem  for  which  a  solution  must  somehow  be  found. 

The  anthracite  industry  is  ndt  alone  in  this  particular.  The  producers  of 
the  low  volatile  coals  of  West  Virginia,  commonly  known  as  Pocahontas  and 
smokeless,  were  likewise  forced  to  abandon  their  western  markets  to  allow 
that  coal  to  be  made  available  to  the  various  war  industries.  Those  operators, 
too,  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  market  to  their  western  competitors  and  are 
seeking  a  substitute  in  the  East.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  this  competition. 
But  It  is  known  that  those  semlbltumlnous  operators  have  expanded  produc- 
tive capacity  and  are  facing  a  contracted  market.  They  will  try  to  win  a  place 
for  themselves  among  the  normal  users  of  anthracite  coal.  In  addition,  coke 
has  been  a  growing  competitor  for  anthracite  through  the  last  10  years.  As  Is 
known,  coke  Is  being  made  Increasingly  by  the  by-product  method.  The  larger 
rixes  of  this  coke  are  available  for  use  In  blast  furnaces  and  foundries. 

The  smaller  or  broken  sizes  can  hardly  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Those 
lixes  are,  therefore,  available  for  household  use.  This  gives  anthracite  double 
competition,  because  as  a  i*estilt  of  the  coking  process  there  Is  produced  large 
quantities  of  gas  which  is  a  competitor  of  anthracite  In  the  homes.  During  the 
war,  the  need  for  coke  in  metallurgy  demanded  the  expansion  of  the  by-product 
coke  industry*.  The  result  was  thnt  many  new  batteries  of  ovens  have  been 
built.  Many  of  these  are  just  now  coming  into  production.  They  will  have  h 
constantly  Increasing  tonnage  of  house  ftiel  to  offer  on  the  market  Naturally 
they  will  seek  their  customers — as  they  now  are  doing — ^among  the  normal  usera 
of  anthracite  coal.  Some  of  these  by-product  ovens  are  located  In  the  natural 
selling  zone  of  the  anthracite  mines.  Most  of  them,  perhaps,  have  been  located 
in  that  zone  where  anthracite  coal  in  the  past  has  sold  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty. To  be  specific,  most  of  them  are  In  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Itlvers.  One  incident  will  perhaps  Indicate  graphically  the  strength  of 
this  new  ccmipetltlon.  In  normal  times  the  movement  of  anthracite  coal  through 
the  Cldcago  gateway  has  l>een  approximately  2,250,000  tons?.  To  get  to  Chicago 
anthracite  must  pay  a  freight  rate  of  .$4.50.  On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  within  the  Chicago  **  switching  district  **  there  are  located  numerous 
by-protlnct  c*oke  ovens  which  exist  primarily  to  pupply  coke  to  the  adjacent 
steel  mills.  It  has  been  said  In  C^hlcago  that  the  coke  producers  could  meet 
anthniclte  In  competition  and  get  $4.50  for  their  coke,  even  though  the  anthra- 
<'ite  operators  charged  nothing  for  their  coal  at  the  pit  mouth.  It  is  known 
also  that  in  the  East  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  high-volatile  coal.  The 
protluctlon  of  this  coal  has  been  stinnilated  by  the  war  to  a  point  where  a  ready 
sale  for  the  production  of  all  the  mines  can  not  be  found.  This  coal  does  not 
j?o  into  household  use  In  the  East,  for  the  reason,  only,  that  it  smokes  when 
bumeil  In  a  smothered  fire. 

If,  by  any  process,  these  elements  In  this  high  volatile  coal  which  make  smoke 
<*an  be  extracted,  the  carbon  residue  becomes  immediately  available  as  a 
<x)mpetitor  of  anthracite.  While  the  war  was  in  progress,  there  was  perfected 
In  the  city  of  New  York  a  process  by  which  this  high  volatile  coal  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  low  temperature  distillation  process  to  remove  the  volatile  products. 
By  a  briquetting  process,  the  carbon  residue  is  compressed  into  an  **  artificial 
anthracite.''  These  experiments  were  carried  on  under  the  Inspiration  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  went  so  far  as  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  first  plants.  With  these  facts  In  mind,  the  statement  that  anthracite 
prices  are  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  producers  have  a  monopoly  in  even 
their  own  natural  markets,  falls  of  Its  own  weight.  The  anthracite  operators 
have,  in  fact,  constantly  to  meet  the  most  vigorous  competition  from  all 
Hides.  It  is  becoming  not  only  larger  but  of  a  kind  which  is  especially  dan- 
p<Tous  because  the  quality  of  fuel  offered  is  in  a  sense  comparable  to  that 
of  anthracite.  Therefore,  if  the  anthracite  operators  have  any  advantarfje 
In  the  market,  it  rests  solely  on  the  preferences  of  the  consumers  as  to  the 
<^»al  which  they  will  buy,  rather  than  on  the  fact  that  no  comparable  fuel  Is- 
available  for  sale. 

The  householders  prefer  ilnthraclte  because  of  Its  cleanliness  and  because 
It  yields  Its  heat,  naturally,  in  the  exact  way  that  the  householder  must  have- 
it.  That  is,  anthracite  delivers  its  heat  slowly,  unless  forced.  Householders 
want  and  must  have  their  heat  delivered  to  their  rooms  slowly  and  steadily. 
<h\  this  account,  anthracite  fits  perfectly  and  naturally  into  the  household 
economy. 
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In  steam  plants,  a  quicker  and  a  hotter  fire,  generally,  is  demanded.  Other 
coals,  which  are  **  flashier/'  respond  more  readily  than  anthracite  to  that  need. 
While  competing  coals  hurn  naturally,  anthracite  must  he  subjected  to  mechani- 
c'ui  draft.  Therefore,  all  things  being  equal,  the  other  coals  are  preferred  for 
steam  malclng. 

This  accounts  for  the  very  stril^ing  difference  between  the  prices  paid  for 
the  prepared  and  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite.  The  prepared  sizes  brought 
under  Government  prices  fixed  in  November  1918,  an  average  price — ^pea  size 
inrlucle<l — of  about  $6  a  ton.  The  steam  sizes  brought  an  average  price  of 
about  $2.25  regardless  of  the  fact  that  both  sizes  come  from  the  same  vein 
at  the  same  time,  are  produced  by  the  same  miner  and  are  hoisted  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  same  pit  car.  The  reason  for  the  difference  in  price  therefore  is 
not  that  there  is  a  difference  in  quality  but  that  the  steam  sizes  are  in  c(>mT>erl- 
tion  with  bituminous  coal  for  stam-mal^ing  purposes  and  have  to  tal^e  the 
steam  coal  prices.  The  prepared  sizes,  by  serving  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
bring  more  on  the  market 

Attention  here  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Garfield  placed  no  restriction 
upon  the  price  of  the  steam  sizes  because  he  said  tills  would  be  reguluuMl 
automatically  by  the  prices  fixed  on  the  competing  bituminous  ste:im  coals. 
Present  market  conditions  confirm  these  facts  and  show  the  extent  to  which 
these  competitive  fuels  have  cut  into  the  anthracite  business. 

QUESTION  OF  PUIU.IC  POLICY. 

Discussion  of  this  important  question  of  anthracite  should  not  l>e  closed 
witliout  raising  the  question  of  public  policy  involvetl.  The  root  of  this  whole 
qm^stlon  is: 

What  shall  the  Nation  do  with  its  natural  resources?  Shall  it,  in  the  interest 
only  of  a  iK)puiar  price  for  commotUtles,  throw  all  of  its  deposit  of  natural 
resources  open  to  immediate  development,  or  shall  it,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  presumed  needs  of  future  generations,  allow  a  certain  restriction  of  both 
devolopnient  and  production? 

These  are  questions  which  have  been  pressing  for  solution  and  decision  for 
many  years.  Tlie  present  agitation  with  coal  as  Its  center  but  emphasizes  the 
issue.    Stating  the  old  facts  in  slightly  a  new  way  gives  the  following  results: 

The  desirable  minimum  life  of  a  coal  mine  should  be  30  years.  An  average 
anthracite  mine  should  produce  easily  300,000  tons  per  year.  It  must  have, 
tlierefore,  a  reserve  of  coal  In  the  gi'ound  amounting  to  9,000,000  tons. 

The  recoverable  anthracite  deposit,  as  previously  stated,  amounts  to  about 
5,000,000,000  tons.  This  means  that  Hrere  is  room  for  555  minea  of  the  indi- 
cated size.  However,  as  stated,^  there  are  now  under  development  271  mines 
in  the  anthracite  field.  This  means  that  the  present  development  Is  at  least 
48.8  per  cent  of  the  possible  development  in  the  anthracite  field. 

Assuming  a  similar  life  of  a  bituminous  mine,  its  annual  production,  on  the 
average,  is  150,000  tons.  It  must  have,  therefore,  a  reserve  of  coal  in  the  ground 
of  4,500,000  tons. 

The  figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  that  the  reserve  of  coal  In  the 
ground  Is  4,188,000,000,000  tons.  This  makes  room  in  the  bituminous  field 
for  930,800  mines.  Kough  estimates  are  that  the  present  number  is  7,000, 
or  2,000  more  than  necessary.  Even  so,  the  present  development  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  1  per  cent  (0.75  per  cent)  of  what  Is  possible. 

Ah  a  practical  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  one  policy  to  the  anthracite 
mines  and  another  to  the  bituminous.  In  a  national  and  constitutional  sense, 
both  l^eing  mining  ventures,  they  must  have  the  same  consideration  by  the 
Government.  Therefore,  what  shall  the  proper  policy  of  the  Government  be? 
Shall  it  encourage  full  development  reganlless  of  the  resultant  waste?  Or 
shall  there  be  a  certain  measure  of  restriction  in  the  interest  of  the  conserva- 
tion? The  question  is  merely  stated,  without  argument  or  suggestion,  to  raise 
the  point  in  public  policy  Involved. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ANTHRAcrrs  Coal  Opebatobs*  Association,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
By  Alan  C.  Dooson,  Secretary, 
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An  analysU  of  the  price  of  anthracite  in  eighteen  cities. 

(Exhibit  A.] 


City. 


New  York: 

Company 

IndividuaL... 
Boston: 

Company. 

IndividuaL... 

Philadelphia: 
Company 

IndividaaL... 
Chicneo: 

Company 

Individual 

Baltimore: 

Company 

Individual 

W&^bin?ton: 

Company 

IndiridiiaL... 

Albany: 

Company 

Individual..-. 
BulTalo: 

Company 

Individual 

Cleveland: 

Company 

Individual 

Detroit: 

Company 

Indi\idimL... 
Norfolk,  Va.: 

Compjmy 

Individual 

St.  Louis: 

Company 

Indi/idtial 

Pittsburgh: 

Company 

Indi.'iduaL... 
Cincinnati: . 

Company 

Individual 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
Company 

Individual 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 
Company 

Individual 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Company 

Individual 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

<'ompanv 

Individual 


Mine 
price 

(stove). 


$4.51 


5.18 

4.51 
5.18  i 


5.05 

5.80 

4.51 
5.18 

4.51 
5.18  ! 

»  $4. 51  I 
5.18  ' 

I 

4.51  ' 

I 

5.18  < 

4.51  I 
5.18  ' 

4.51 
5.18 

4.51 
5.18 

4.51 
5.18 

4.51 
5.18 


4.51 
5.18 

4.51 
5.18 


4.51 
5.18 
4.51 
5.18 


4.51 
5.18  [ 

4.51 
5.18 


Freight 
rate. 


11^34 
«105 
1^34 
«2.05 

12.86 
12.86 
12.00 

M.90 
»2.00 
M.90 

M.02 
>4.02 

12.34 
12.34 

S2.34 
12.34 
«2.77 

12.23 
12.23 
«2.77 

12.34 
1^34 

S2.95 
«2.95 

S3. 30 
<3.30 

»2.41 
>2.41 

14.46 
14.46 

«2.34 
<2.34 

•3.75 
13.75 
12.34 

»2.23 
•2.34 
«2.23 

12.14 
«2.23 
»2.14 
«2.23 


RetaO 

gross 

margin. 


12.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 

2.70 
2.70 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

%Sh 
2.35 

2.60 
2.60 

12.75 
2.75 
3.08 

3.08 
3.08 
3.08 


2.30 
2.30 

2.75 
2.75 

2.75 
2.75 

2.60 
2.50 

3.14 
3.14 

(') 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


Carry- 
in 
charge. 


'  Lehigh  Valley  from  SchuvlklU  Valley  points. 
«  P.  R.  R.  Schuylkill  division. 
» By  contract. 

«  No  anthracite  delivered  due  to  competition  of  natrral  rw  rnd  "j^oft 
Not}:.— All  figures  based  on  net  ton  except  those  for  Philadelphia,  which  are  ba<*ed 


.40 

SO.  40 
.40 
.40 

.45 
.45 

$0.75 
.75 


PriM 

to 
bouae. 


^\ 


.50 

.;;o 

.50 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


$8.10 
&81 
9.77 
9.48 

10.07 

10.74 

9.95 

9.85 
ia70 
10.60 

U.33 
12.00 

9.45 
10.12 

$ia35 
11.02 
10.36 

9.82 
10.49 
U.C3 


0.76 
10.43 

11.31 
11.98 

9.67 
ia34 

1^22 
12.89 

9.99 
10.66 


(«) 


9.35 

9.24 

10.02 

9.91 

8.92 
9.01 
9.b9 
9.68 

11.30 
11.97 


•'  roel. 

on  eross  tons. 


J 
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Atmlysis  of  permitted  maximum   prices   prior  to   adcance   allowed  efjevtiie 

November  J,  IV IS, 

(RiMbit  B.J 


Size. 

Percent 

of  sIec 

tototaL 

Com- 
pany 
price. 

lodi- 
\idital 
orloe. 

Broken 

7 
14.5 
19.5 
25 
9 

$4.90 
4.80 
5.06 
6.15 
3.75 

t.S.65 

Ejrg 

5.55 

Stove 

5.9 

Chestnut 

5.90 

Pea 

4.50 

k 

Total  reallzition,  all  «izes  fresh-mined  coal  (United  States  Fu  c 
Administration  ficurcs) 

4-287 

4.817 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Dodson,  I  want  you  to  read  this  letter, 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Bradley,  of  New  York.  I  want  it 
to  go  into  the  record.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  authorities  of  any  city  or  the  customs  of  trade  will 
permit  that  sort  of  plundering  of  poor  people.  Please  read  it,  so  that 
it  may  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dodson  (reading) : 

Febru.\ry  15,  1919. 
United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  understand  that  your  subcommittee  is  investigating  tlie  anthra- 
cite coal  situation,  if  I  am  correctly  informed ;  I  respectfully  ask  your  considera- 
tion to  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City,  where 
I  reside. 

Attached  a  bill  for  coal  delivered  and  paid  for,  which  I  paid  per  ton  $12  and 
50  cents  for  putting  per  ton. 

Where  coal  Is  bought  by  the  hundredweight  the  price  Is  from  $15  to  $18 
per  ton. 

Where  coal  is  bought  by  the  pall  the  price  Is  from  $25  to  $28  per  ton. 
May  I  respectfully  ask  the  consideration  of  your  committee?     It  Is  surely 
Justified  under  such  conditions. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  WiNANT  P.  Braolet, 

1587  Nebraska  Avenue,  Dunton  Lodge,  Long  Island,  New  York  City, 

John  B.  j^imer.  Ozone  Park,  New  York  City,  sold  to  Mr.  Wlnant  P.  Bradley, 

1587  Nebraska  Avenue,  Dunton,  Long  Island : 

December  31,  1918 : 

1,550  pounds  coke,  at  70  cents $10.85 

1  ton  nut  coal 12. 00 

Carrying  In .  50 

23.35 
(On  reverse  side  of  sheet:)  Customers  record:  This  bill  was  paid  to  John  B. 
Reimer  by  check  dated  January  30,  1919;  check  No.  721;  amount  of  check, 
$23.35 

'  ( Signed )  Win  ANT  P.  Bradley. 

Received  in  good  order  from  John  B.  Reimer,  Ozone  Park,  Long  Island,  De- 
cember 31,  1918: 
Mr.  W.  Bradley,  1628  Atfleld. 
Cartman  1.    1,550  Coke 

Net  2,000  lbs.     carry  In    .50 

nut 

I  think,  Senator,  that  Mr.  Learoyd  can  answer  that  better  than  1 
can.  I  can  answer  the  question,  but  not  as  well  as  he  can.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  here.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  anthracite  situation  on  be- 
naif  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  Mr.  Lea- 
royd.  Have  any  complaints  of  this  sort  come  to  you  or  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  still  connected  with  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  remember  that  Dr.  Day  and  Mr. 
Cook  testified  at  considerable  length  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  ton  and 
by  the  hundredweight  in  New  York  city,  and  their  testimony  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  price  paid  by  the  hundredweight,  by  the  poorer 
people,  where  the  coal  was  carried  in  and  up  to  their  apartments^ 
was  70  cents  a  hundred,  or  $14  per  net  ton.  That  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Bradley  gives  you  in  that  letter. 

We  have  had  no  complaints  to  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration^ 
whatever. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Senator  Vardaman  wanted  an  analysis  of  the  $12. 
Was  that  your  idea,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  and  under  orders  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, are  people  permitted  to  charge  the  prices  that  he  states 
there? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  Senator,  the  regulations  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  have  now  been  taken  off.  They  were  taken  off 
on  February  1. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes,  I  understand.    What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Closing  up  shop. 

Senator  Vardaman,  Are  you  directing  the  distribution  or  alloca- 
tion of  coal ? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Simply  clearing  our  files  and  getting  our  receipts 
for  the  Government  property,  and  so  forth ;  closing  up  the  office,    : 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  exercising  no  authority  now,  what- 
ever, on  prices? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  This  was  December  31. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  fact,  then,  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  use 
a  phrase  which  has  been  made  rather  popular,  has  ceased  functioning? 

Mr.  Learoyd.  Exactly,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  hope  all  these  bureaus  will  soon  reach  that 
stage  of  development,  and  conditions  will  go  back  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things. 

Now,  have  you  gotten  that  in?    Is  there  an}i;hing  else? 

Mr.  Welhelm.  I  think  we  have  all  the  material  matter  in,  now. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  There  is  the  Markle  Co.'s  statement.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  on  the  record.      May  I  review  that  briefly.  Senator? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  anything  you  want  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Jessup,  are  all  the  data  that  1  asked  you  to  put 
in  just  now,  in  the  record  ?     Have  they  been  put  in ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  think  possibly  all,  except  the  amounts  received  by 
the  anthracite  carriers  in  a  year,  in  the  way  of  anthracite  freights. 

Mr.  Wit.HELM._That  was  for  the  year  1913  that  you  had  there, 
though  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  11 
anthracite  (carriers  carried  anthracite  freight  to  the  amount  of  96,- 
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119,000  net  tons,  or  85,810,000  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  for  which  they 
received  $96,510,000,  or  $1.13  per  groas  ton  of  anthracite  freight. 
This  is  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report,  page  291. 
That  comprises,  of  course,  the  revenue  from  short  hauls,  where  they 
participate  in  a  joint  rate,  which  somewhat  reduces  the  figure  below 
the  ordinary  figure  of  $1.55  per  ton  on  domestic  sizes  to  tide  which 
you  hear  quoted.  The  fact  that  these  are  portions  of  the  joint  rate 
will  somewhat  reduce  that  average. 

Mr.  Wii>HELM.  In  other  words,  if  that  coal  had  all  gone  to  tide, 
what  the  transportation  companies  would  have  siived  would  have  been 
much  greater? 

Mr.  Jessup.  About  $1.45  to  $1.50  during  that  period. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  During  that  period  of  1913  and  now 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  1915,  by 
this  very  report  reduced  the  rate  to  tide  to  about  $1.40  on  prepared 
sizes,  and  $1.30  on  pea  and  smaller  sizes.  Those  rates  are  now  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  $1.85  on 
domestic  sizes  and  $1.75  on  pea  and  smaller.  This  increase  is  due 
no  doubt,  to  the  exorbitant  and  extravagant  rates  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  seen  fit  to  pay  to  labor.  Those  rates  were  put 
in  effect  at  a  time  when  the  result  was  to  put  up  freight  rates  very 
largely,  and  in  addition,  they  raised  the  rates  of  the  labor  in  every 
other  industry. 

Mr.  William.  But  the  high  rate  for  toll  is  now  prevailing? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir;  the  rates  of  $1.85  and  $1.75,  respccti'oly,  to 
tidewater  are  the  general  rates  prevailing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Here  is  this  statement  for  G.  D.  Markle  Co.,  Senator. 
Mr.  Jossup's  voice  troubles  him  so  that  he  asked  me  to  i-ead  a  few 
points  in  here,  and  I  would  like  to  present  a  letter  of  G.  D.  Markle 
Co.,  of  Jeddo,  Pa.,  under  date  of  February  12,  1919,  signed  by  their 
president,  Mr.  Markle.  Messrs.  Markle  Co.  are  independent  opera- 
tors, but  they  did  not  feel  that  the  statement  presented  to  you  by  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  covered  fully  enough  the 
points  which  they  consider  are  very  vital  to  them,  and  those  two 
points  are  presented,  relative  to  freight  rates.  Messi*s.  Markle  &  Co. 
nave  a  lease  coming  due  at  the  end  of  this  year  which  their  landown- 
ers feel  should  be  renewed  on  a  percentage  royalty  rate.  If  I  may,  I 
will  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  letter.^ 

Senator  Vardaman.  On  the  high  points? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  Yes;  just  touching  the  high  points.  The  firj4  few 
pages  on  the  whole  are  devoted  to  the  percentage  royalty.  [Reading.] 

It  is  obvious  tbnt  tliene  Glrjird  estnto  iH»rcentaKe  royalty  lenses  must  have  a 
direct  Influence  unon  tlie  royalties  currently  demanded  In  tlie  entire  nnthrnclt** 
field.  That  is,  If  one  landowner  Is  asking  and  getting  a  percentage  of  the  mine- 
mouth  price  of  coal,  the  owner  of  another  anthracite  property  is  not  going  to 
be  content  as  lessor  with  a  flat  rate  per  ton  wliich  will  yield  him  a  much  lower 
realization.  Therefore,  as  old  limited-term  leases  expire  and  are  renewed,  or  as 
new  ones  are  made,  the  tendency  and  practice  Is  to  demand  this  percentage 
method  of  royalty  and  on  the  plane  of  rates  set  by  the  Girard  estate.  Thus,  In 
time,  the  practice  of  the  Girard  estate  becomes  that  of  the  field. 

The  market  royalty  rates  resultant  from  the  Girard  estate  practice  and 
upon  Girard  percentages,  are  so  high  a^  to  be  prohibitive  to  any  operator  of 
an  average  mine  if  he  depends  for  his  profit  upon  his  mine  alone  without 


*  The  k'tter  referred  to  wlfl  be  fonnd  printed  in  full  at  pp.  1741  et  seq.  of  Ihtt  record. 
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flDanclal  assistance  from  a  transportation  company  or  participation  in  trans- 
portation profit?.  Thus,  as  term-leases  of  lndei)en(lent  operators  expire  their 
I ^'ii sellouts  ure  lilvoly  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  railroad-attlliateil  coal  com- 
panies as  being  the  only  ones  financially  able  to  assume  them.  This  con- 
tributes another  phase  of  the  unfair  competition  of  such  railroad-aflillHtecl 
companies,  and  marks  the  passlnj:  ot  the  independent  unless  relief  be  granted 
by  n  si)ee<ly  bona  fide  divorcement  of  tran8iK)rtatIon  from  mining,  distributing, 
ond  selling  companies. 

Obviously,  no  nillroad  or  holding  company  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
for  financial  piin  from  anthracite  coal  shlpi)ed  over  its  line,  save  only  through 
freight  charges,  which  should  be  reasonable  for  the  services  performed  and  in 
prtier  reintS'^"  to  th^  rates  for  bituniinons  coal  and  other  commodities. 

In  return  for  the  present  investment  in  coal  land  held  by  the  railroad  com- 
IMmies  in  fee,  by  leases  or  in  any  other  manner,  they  should  be  allowed  no 
financial  gain  in  excess  of  a  just  and  reasonable  royalty  rate. 

Tne  Investigntion  into  anthracite  alTairs  hy  the  Interstiite  Commerce  Com- 
uii59slon,  the  Fetleral  Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  your 
own  rommittee  have  been  .*o  exhaustive  and  the  conclusions  heretofore  reached 
have  lM»en  so  philn  that  the  details  of  a  plan  to  finally  accomplish  and  enforce 
this  absolute  bona  fide  divorcement  can  most  proiierly  l>e  drafted  through  their 
cooi)eratlon  and  coHaboration. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RATES. 

The  relations  between  the  anthracite  carriers  and  the  railroad  coal  companies 
have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  during  other  investigations,  It  is  not  neccs- 
ttnry  here  to  do  more  than  reiterate  a  few  salient  features. 

The  one  fact  which  we  believe  has  not  been  developed  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness Is:  By  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  form  of  con- 
trol of  the  coal  companies  by  the  railroads  was  changed  readlcally.  Still,  the 
'device  by  which  the  railroad  company  gained  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
independents  has  nut  been  disturbed.  It  is  as  effective  to-day  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past. 

Prior  to  1012  the  railroads  bought  the  output  of  the  mines  on  the  basis  of 
<I5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  preimred  sizes  at  tidewater.  The  pecid- 
iar  significance  of  that  old  arrangement  was  that  the  independent  got  for  bis 
croal  a  perrentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  tidewater.  When  he  got  i)art  of  tne 
freight  rate.  It  was  supposed  to  compensate  him  for  getting  only  part  of  what 
his  competitor  got  as  a  mine  price.  The  all-too-evldent  object  was  to  make  the 
independent  a  partlsaji  of  higher  freight  rates  to  tidewater. 

For  a  time  even — and  obvlou*  ly  for  the  same  reason — the  bonuses  paid  to 
the  miners  on  the  sliding  contract,  were  on  exa<*tly  tlie^  same  basis  and  theory. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  mine  jirlces  could  \ye  Ivcpt  down  but  the  money 
could  be  made  olT  the  freight  rates. 

In  1912  these  old  percentage  contracts  were  orderetl  annulled  by  the  Unite<l 
States  Supreme  Court.  However,  the  freight  rates  were  never  ordere<l  reduced 
to  a  proper  relation  to  other  coal  freight  rates.  They  are  practically  on  the  same 
plane  now  thjft  tliey  were  when  the  old  system  wa*   in  eft'ect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  freight  rates  are  paid  not  only  by  railroad 
coal  companies  but  by  lndei»endents  as  well.  Thus  If  both  the  railroad  coal 
companies  and  the  independents  are  selling  their  coal  at  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  railroads  are  making  the  profit,  which  the  rates  yield,  on  the  total 
volume  of  business  from  the  anthracite  field.  While  the  railroad  and  the  rail- 
road coal  company  together  may  not  be  making  a  joint  profit  on  the  tonnage  pro- 
duce<l  by  the  roilroad  coal  company,  they  are  making  the  freight  profit  on  the 
tonnage  of  the  Independents. 

Or,  If  competition  for  business  becomes  that  keen,  the  railroad  coal  companies 
can  reduce  their  prices  to  a  point  where  loss  on  coal  production  wipes  out  the 
profit  from  the  freight  rates  and  still  escape  a  loss.  However,  such  a  selling 
price  for  anthracite  would  ruin  every  Independent  company. 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  to-day. 

Tlie  unfair  adviintage  which  this  gives  the  railroad  coal  companies  is  obvious. 
The  railroad  rates  on  bituminous  coal  are  supposed  to  be  profitable.  At  least, 
the  railroads  have  been  carrying  coal  under  them  for  years  and  have  been  pay- 
ing dividends.  Still,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  anthracite  is,  on  the  average, 
twice  that  on  bituminous,  although  the  service  Is  exactly  similar. 
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Then  Mr.  Markle  quotes  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion report  No.  4914,  which  is  before  you  and  on  the  record,  and  which 
is  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Jessup,  there  are  four 
or  five  lines  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  into  the  record.  Has 
that  been  read  into  the  record  from  that,  showing  that  more  than 
double  the  rate  is  paid  for  anthracite  that  is  paid  for  bituminous! 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Wilhelm 

Miss  LoEB.  May  I  ask  a  question  there,  please? 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  Certainly. 

Miss  LoEB.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  general  opinion  and 
the  general  feeling  of  all  the  independent  operators,  that  the  gentle- 
man is  presenting. 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  am  presenting  this  letter  of  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co. 
I  can  not  speak  for  100  per  cent  of  the  operators. 

Miss  LoEB.  Is  there  not  that  same  feeling  among  the  independent 
operators  ? 

Mr.  DoDSOK.  It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  for  the  whole  association. 

Miss  LoEB.  Is  not  the  president  of  the  association  here? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  The  president  is  here. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  the  president  desire  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Madeira.  1  feel  considerable  hesitation,  Senator,  in  pledging 
them  without  having  asked  their  opinion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  denies  the  in- 
jn>tice  in  permitting  the  raihoad  and  the  mine  to  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Madeira.  As  a  personal  opinion,  sir,  I  will  say  that  I  agree 
with  you. 

Mi\  DoDSON.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  To  the  detriment  also  of  the  consuming  public 

Mr.  Wilhelm.  And  the  individual  producer. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  and  the  individual  producer. 

Mr.  Lea  ROY  D.  Yes*. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Miss  IjOEb.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoDSON   (continuing  reading  from  letter) : 

We  would  further  Invite  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  U.  H.  Markle  <\». 
et  al.  in  the  same  case,  I.  C.  C.  Docket  No.  4914,  especlaUy  at  page  10.  wherein 
nplH»ars  tlie  following: 

•*1V.   THE  PrRPt)SE  AND  SCOPE  OK  THE  PRESENT  BRIEF. 

•*  The  i>riniar.v  imriM)se  of  this  brief  is  to  show  that  the  evi<len«e  In  Iht? 
|U'«\*HMJt  rase  establishcnl  conclusively  that  the  interveners  and  other  lntlei>eu<1eiu 
shli>pers  of  anthracite  coal  who  are  not  affiliate<l  with  the  coal  railroads  have 
for  many  yeai*s  past  been  coniiH?lle(l  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  the  lransj)t»rra- 
tlon  of  their  coal  to  tidewater  aind  to  other  points;  that  this  fact  alone  has 
ulven  to  the  ci>al  C(Uiipanies  aflillateil  with  the  railroatls  manifest  advantau^es 
In  their  com|K»tltlon  with  the  Indeiiendenr  oi>era1ors/' 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  B.  JESSUP— Besomed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  know  of  your  own 
kmAvled^e  whether  that  condition  prevails,  that  the  individual 
ship|)er  is  not  extended  the  same  favors  that  the  railroad-owned 
miner,  or  rather  the  railroad-controlled  mine  operator,  has?  Do 
\()U  know  tlntt  ? 
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Mr.  Jessup.  We  are  not,  in  the  matter  of  storage. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yon  speak  of  demurrage  and  all  that,  and 
favors  being  granted  to  the«e  affiliated  coal  companies  and  being 
denied  to  the  other  patrons  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  point  about  demurrage  at  tidewater  is  that  a 
sirmll  shipper  can  not  produce  a  cargo  of  ordinary  size  of  coal  in 
time  to  get  it  down  there,  and  it  comes  down  in  driblets  and  is 
charged  with  demurrage,  whereas  the  operator  is  able  in  one  day 
to  ship  an  entire  cargo  and  have  it  dumped  before  the  demurrage 
of  three  davs  can  apply. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  I  understand  that  with  the  man  who  ships 
one  carload  or  a  half  dozen  carloads  there  is  a  delay  which  results 
in' demurrage  charges  which  the  larger  shipper  does  not  suffer? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  cargo  would  consist  probably  of  600  tons  of  one 
of  the  eight  sizes  of  anthracite.    Six  hundred  tons  would  represent 

15  or  16  cars  of  one  size.    Many  of  the  small  operators  ship  from 

16  to  20  cars  of  all  size^  in  a  day,  or  perhaps  two  cars  of  one  size. 
It  would  take  such  an  operator  on  that  basis  8  days  to  send  a  cargo 
to  tide  at  the  rate  of  two  cars  daily,  and  he  is  allowed  only  three 
days  at  tide  for  the  dumping  and  everj^thing  else.  As  the  result, 
lie  would  pile  up  demurrage. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  the  coal  removed  from  the  car  to  the 
ship — is  that  what  you  call  the  cargo? 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  is  dumped. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean,  is  it  dumped  from  the  car  into  the 
ship? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes;  it  is  taken  to  the  dock  in  the  original  car.  In 
the  modern  dock  that  original  car  is  taken  up  and  dumped  directly 
into  the  boat.  The  shipper,  if  he  is  a  small  shipper,  must  either 
hold  the  cars  at  the  mine  until  he  gets  15  cars  accumulated  for  a 
cai^-  or  he  must  send  it  at  once,  2  or  3  cars  a  day.  to  tide,  and 
there  hold  it  until  his  15  or  16  cars  get  there.  Now.  if  the  carrier 
is  responsible  for  any  delay  along  the  road,  the  shipper  pays  the 
bill,  because  he  can  not  release  those  16  cars  at  tide  until  they  are 
all  there.    That  is  where  the  small  shipper  is  discriminated  against. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  I  understand  that  the  coal  that  is  mined  is 
sold  to  the  ship  in  cargoes?  For  instance,  could  not  half  a  dozen  small 
mines  ship  coal  to  tide  and  have  it  unloaded  into  the  ship  on  arrival 
of  the  car? 

Mr.  Jessup.  That  could  be  done  if  the  sales  companies  and  the  min- 
ing companies  were  in  a  combination  to  do  that:  but  coal  is  sold 
according  to  the  trade  name  or  the  variety  of  the  coal,  very  frequently. 
In  our  own  case  we  make  a  premium  coal — ^that  is,  coal  of  very  high 
grade  and  high  standard  of  preparation — which  ordinarily  sells  at  a 
premium  in  the  market,  and  when  the  shippers  order  our  coal  they 
want  that  high-grade  coal  and  not  someone  else's  coal.  Consequently, 
you  must  keep  the  different  kinds  of  coal  separate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  accounts,  then,  for  the  difference  in  the 
losses  of  the  small  operator  compared  with  the  large  operator  in  de- 
murrage ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes;  it  is  the  case  of  a  small  business  man  as  compared 
with  a  big  business  man. 

Mr.  Madeira.  May  I  say  a  word.  Senator? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 
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Mr.  Madeira.  The  rules  of  demurrage  apply  both  on  the  milroad 
coal  companies  and  on  the  individuals,  and  if  there  is  a  $10,000  de- 
murrage bill  which  the  individual  has  to  pay  on  his  coal,  it  comes 
out  of  his  pocket.  If  the  railroad  coal  company  pays  a  similar  charge 
of  $10,000,  it  goes  into  its  rich  uncle's  pocket — into  the  railroad  com- 
pany's pocket ;  so  that  the  profits  of  the  railroad  coal  company  may  be 
reduced  $10,000,  but  the  revenues  of  the  railroad  are  increased  by 
that  same  $10,000,  so  that  the  accounts  balance  in  the  ultimate  dis- 
tribution of  profits  to  the  joint  stockholders  of  the  companies;. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  the  instance  of  the  individual,  you  lose 
that? 

Mr.  Madeira.  Yes ;  they  can  put  a  demurrage  of  $10,000  a  day  on 
a  railroad  coal  company  and  that  company  can  pay  it  and  lose 
nothing,  because  that  same  $10,000  goes  into  the  railroad  trea.sury 
and  the  stockholders  are  the  same  and  they  are  not  penalized;  but  if 
wo  pay  it,  we  lose  it. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  For  instance,  take  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rail- 
road and  tlie  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  a  demurrag(i  charge 
against  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Co.  when  pai(J  would  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  would  say  that  for  about  40  yeai-s  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Bailroad,  over  which  the  product  of  our  mine  is  shipped,  maintained 
at  tidewater  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  storage  facilities  which  were 
free  to  all  shippers;  that  is,  they  were  open  to  all  shippers.  There 
were  about  375  bins  or  pockets  in  it.  The  coal  could  be  dumped  from 
railroad  cars  into  them,  and  by  reason  of  having  so  many  different 
bins,  the  different  shippers  could  keep  their  product  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  other  people;  and  then  when  those  bins  were 
full  it  was  possible  for  them  to  accumulate  during  a  week,  for  in- 
stance, or  during  a  month,  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  in  those  pockets 
to  make  a  cargo.  Those  services  were  included  in  the  freight  rate 
to  tide,  which  freight  rate  was  $1.55  for  the  Lehigh  region  collieries, 
as  against  $1.40  for  the  Wyoming  region  collieries  where  the  I^high 
Valley  Coal  Co.  was  a  very  large  producer,  and  which  collieries  were 
an  average  distance  from  tide  of  169  miles,  as  against  our  collieries, 
a  distance  of  130  miles.  In  other  words,  at  that  time  the  Wyoming 
region  collieries  were  having  their  coal  hauled  for  15  cents  less  than 
the  Lehigh  region  coal,  although  thev  were  39  miles  farther  distant, 
and  had  a  mountain  of  1,200  feet  in  neight  to  haul  over. 

There  was  a  complaint  made  against  that  practice,  known  as 
I.  C.  C.  Docket  No.  5917,  and  finally,  as  a  result  of  the  general  an- 
thracite case.  Docket  No.  4914,  this  rate  of  $1.55  was  reduced  to  $1.40, 
making  all  regions  alike,  although  the  Wyoming  region  was  39  miles 
farther  distant  than  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Mahanoy  region  was  15  miles 
farther  distant. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  was  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — that  flat  rate  from  all  regions? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  made  in  Docket  No.  4914. 

Now,  in  that  rate  of  $1.55  was  included,  and  also  in  the  rate  of 
$1.40,  from  the  Wyoming  region  was  included,  this  privilege  of  stor- 
ing coal  in  these  pockets,  and  that  privilege  was  estimated  in  one  of 
the  cases  on  anthracite  rates,  known  as  the  Meeker  case,  to  be  worth, 
about  21  cents  per  ton ;  but  in  1913  these  storage  facilities  were  arbi- 
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trarily  withdrawn  from  the  public,  from  the  shippers,  and  the  plant 
was  finally  destroyed,  but  the  freight  rate  was  not  reduced ;  and  as  a 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  privileges  without  a  reduction  of 
21  cents  in  the  rate  which  they  were  estimated  to  be  worth,  several 
complaints  were  lodged  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
but  thev  never  got  very  far  with  it.  Since  that  time  the  public,  the 
small  snippers,  have  had  no  adequate  facilities  for  storage  anywhere 
along  the  line  of  the  I^ehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Consequently,  they 
must  dump  directly  into  the  boat. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  How  was  that  pocket  privilege  lost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  They  simply  withdrew  the  privilege  and  let  their 
plant  CO  to  pieces,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  discrimination  against 
the  independent  shippers,  the  small  shippers,  because  that  had  been 
furnished  for  at  least  40  years  as  a  part  of  the  rate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  that  was  in  effect  now  it  would  prevent 
losses  on  demurrage? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir ;  but  a  small  shipper  could  accumulate  a  cargo. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  could  gather  your  coal  or  assemble  it 
there  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  There  is  a  paragraph  here  in  this  letter  of  thie  G.  B. 
Markle  Co.  which  I  want  to  read.    [Reading:] 

Storope  facilities  formerly  controlled  by  railroad-affiliated  coal  companies 
and  now  };<*nerally  by  newly  create<l  sales  companies,  enable  the  former  com- 
panies to  oiKjrate  durluR  a  remarkably  dull  market,  as  at  present,  while  Inde- 
I>endent  ojH^rators  are  for(-ed  into  suRi>cnsion  by  the  unavoldnble  production  of 
all  sizes  while  having  a  market  for  only  certain  sizes  of  their  output. 

There  are  just  one  or  two  other  paragraphs  here.  [Continuing 
reading :] 

The  Lehl?h  anthracite  region,  in  which  the  mines  of  (i.  B.  ^larkle  Co.  are 
l«K-ate<l,  has  not  faileil  in  proiluction  during  the  i>eri(Hl  of  the  war,  but  has 
shown  a  lar;rer  increase  than  either  the  Wyominj;  or  Schuylkill  regions.  The 
Ix*h)Kb  rejrlon  Is  practically  100  per  cent  develoi)e<l  as  to  its  coal  land  and  its 
culm  banks  were  re<lalmed  to  the  limit  during  the  emergency.  The  housing 
conditions  of  the  Lehigh  region  are  alM)ve  the  average  of  industrial  housing. 
The  opiK)rtunity  of  the  ndner  t<»  earn,  under  the  wage  rates  of  the  four-year 
agreement  Is  limited  only  by  his  own  indu.stry.  These  conditions  we  know  arc 
true  of  («.  H.  Markle  Co.,  anfl  we  believe  them  to  l)e  true  of  the  T^hlgh  region. 

As  to  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  it  steadily  increased  Its  output  during  the  war  In 
spite  of  a  loss  of  46  per  cent,  of  its  employees  due  to  enlistment,  the  selective 
draft,  and  the  competition  of  high  wages  of  near  by  munition  plants.  Its  fouf 
breakers  were  run  to  capacity,  small  adjoining  areas  of  coal  were  leased  from 
others  at  the  aske«l  rates  of  royalty,  and  were  mined;  its  culm  banks  were 
100  per  cent  developed,  and  small  excesses  over  breaker  capacity  were  shipped 
to  a  breaker  of  another  operator  for  preparation. 

A  new  steel  breaker  of  800  tons  dally  capacity  was  built  during  1918  purely 
as  a  war  measure  and  was  put  Into  effective  operation." 

The  Fuel  Adndnlstratlon  was  thoroughly  cooperated  with  In  all  respects. 

There  was  no  industrial  slacking  In  the  Lehigh  region,  or  In  the  operation 
of  our  company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  B.  Mabkle  Co., 
By  J  NO.  Mabkle,  President 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  might  say,  Senator,  that  the  briefs  referred  to  in 
that  letter  are  here,  and  tney  go  into  the  rates  and  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  transportation  of  anthracite  very  thor- 
oughly, in  docket  No.  4914;  into  the  rates  on  anthracite  coal  from 
the  I^ehigh  Valley  region  to  tidewater  in  docket  No.  6917,  and  in 
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reference  to  the  demurrage  regulation  and  the  withdrawing  of  pock- 
eting privileges  at  Perth  Amboy  in  docket  No.  5917. 

In  these  briefs  those  matters  are  boiled  down  very  thoroughly,  and 
I  think  they  will  be  instructive,  if  you  care  to  consult  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Jessup  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  might  say,  Senator,  tnat  in  the  brief  in  case  No. 
4914,  I  find  on  pages  36  to  40  the  following  comparison  of  the  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  on  various  commodities,  which  might  be  interesting. 

On  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  1913  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
were  hauled  for  5  mills,  anthracite  for  7  mills,  general  merchandise 
for  5  mills,  wheat  for  3  mills,  and  com  for  2^^  mills.  Those  are  our 
own  figures. 

On  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  bituminous  coal  was  hauled  for 
3.7  mills,  anthracite  for  8.8  mills. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  is  rather  lower  than  the 
others  as  explained  here  in  relation  to  anthracite,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: Anthracite,  6  mills;  malt,  5  mills;  flour,  2|  to  4  mills;  com, 
8|J  mills.  Those  are  merely  instances  gathered  at  random  in  the  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  When  you  were  testifying  a  while  ago,  you  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  jrou  are  paying  now  from  your  Hazelton  section 
the  same  toll  rate  to  tide  as  from  the  Wyoming  field. 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  believe  that  to  be  correct  now.  It  has  been  in  the 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  WHiHELM.  And  that  Wyoming  field  is  39  miles  farther  away! 
That  is  what  you  testified  ! 

Mr.  Jessup.  Correct. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  entire  39  miles,  or 
almost  all  of  that,  is  a  haul  up  the  mountain,  and  that  your  haul  is 
practically  down  grade  to  tide  t 

Mr.  Jessup.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact.  The  haul  over  the  Pocono 
Mountain  is  over  a  summit  of  1,200  feet,  and  the  haul  from  the  Lehi^ 
region  is  practically  all  downhill,  with  the  exception  of  a  summit  of 
perhaps  50  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  and  another  summit  at 
JPattenbergTunnel,  near  Easton,  which  requires  a  pusher  engine  from 
Easton  to  Pattenberg;  but  it  is  utterly  inmiaterial.  I  might  say  that 
in  a  brief  in  docket  No.  5917  this  matter  is  gone  into  very  thor- 
oughly, and  if  you  will  give  me  a  moment,  I  will  just  give  you  the 
conclusion  reached  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  transporting 
coal  from  the  various  regions,  not  on  the  straight  mileage  basis,  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  grades,  the  size  of  the  train,  and  every 
other  item  which  enters  into  the  haul,  showing  a  comparison  of  work. 
I  will  give  you  the  summary  of  that,  briefly. 

The  relative  work  per  round  trip  per  colliery  from  tidewater  to 
various  regions  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  as  shown  in  this 
brief  at  page  34,  is  as  follows : 

Wyoming  region.  159  per  cent;  I^lilgh  region,  99  per  cent;  Mahanoy  region, 
120  per  cent ;  Lehigh  region,  128  per  cent ;  and  the  coUlerles  of  our  company,  the 
G.  B.  Markle  Co.  and  the  colliery  at  Weston-Dodson  Co.,  and  a  colliery  of 
Baudy  Bros.  Co.,  Independent  collieries,  average  100  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  the  actual  work  done  in  hauling  a  ton  of  coal  to 
tidewater  and  bringing  back  the  empty  car  is  59  per  cent  greater 
from  the  Wyoming  region  than  from  our  collieries  in  the  Lehigh 
region. 
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Senator  Vardauan,  And  the  rate  is  just  the  same! 

Mr.  Jessup.  It  is  at  present  the  same ;  and  for  a  long  period  of  time 
it  was  15  cents  greater  from  the  Lehigh  region,  whereas  the  work  was 
■59  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Madeiba.  Is  it  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  get  information 
as  to  the  war  conditions  in  regard  to  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  cost 
of  the  same?  I  assume  that  that  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  jfou.  The 
Fuel  Administration  compiled  the  cost  of  mining  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  starting  December  1,  1917,  and  ending,  I  think.  May  31,  and 
those  compilations  of  the  costs  of  the  different  companies,  railroads 
and  individuals,  wc  understand  by  common  rumor  were  reported 
upon  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Garfield  some  time  around  August  or  the  early  part  of  September,  in 
■which  they  made  conclusions  and  deductions,  and  had  the  real  facts 
as  to  costs  and  mining  conditions. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Who  was  it  wrote  that  letter? 

Mr.  Madeiha.  The  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Adininisti-ation. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Oh,  yes, 

Mr,  Madeiba.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  might  be  a  matter  of 
Tery  gi-eat  information  to  you.    We  have  never  seen  it,  of  course. 

Senator  Vabd&han.  Mr.  Learoyd,  is  that  document  obtainable? 

Mr.  liEABOTn.  Senator,  I  can  not  tell  you.  If  such  a  report  was 
made,  it  was  made  by  the  board  of  engineers  consisting  of  Mr. 
Garnsey,  Mr.  Allport,  and  Mr.  Norris,  to  Dr.  Garfield.  You  re- 
member Mr,  Norris,  of  course,  who  testified  before  this  committee. 

Senato  Vabdaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lbabotd.  I  would  not  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  To  whom  can  I  address  a  request  for  that? 

Mr.  Leabotd.  I  ^ould  say  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Is  he  still  here? 

Mr.  Leahotd,  Yes;  he  was,  as  late  as  yesterday. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Madeira.  As  I  understand,  you  have  authority  to  summon 
any  information  you  wish. 

tienator  Vabdaman.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Fuel  Administrator.  Tell  me  who  they  are.  I  .want  to  write  a  letter 
about  this. 

Mr.  LEARoro.  It  would  be  a  report  made  by  a  board  of  engineers. 

Mr.  Madeira.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Leabotd.  The  names  of  the  engineers  are  Cyrus  Gamsey,  jr., 
R.  V,  Norris,  J.  H.  Allport.  If  a  report  was  made  it  would  have  been 
made  by  that  board  of  engineers  to  Dr.  Garfielcl. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madeira.  Some  time  about  August  or  September. 

Senator  Vabdaman,  August  or  September,  1918! 

Mr.  ilADEiHA.  Yes.  That,  I  think,  would  practically  giv( 
elusions  and  conditions  under  which  the  mines  were  operatii 
time,  and  if  that  could  be  gotten  and  put  in  the  record,  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  of  information. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  he  has  such  a  report 

Mr.  Madeiba.  Yes. 

Soiator  Vabdaman.  Even  made  by  anybody  else. 
96957— 1&-TOI.  8 2t 
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Mr.  Madeira.  It  is  only  a  rumor  that  that  report  had  been  made,  so 
that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  as  a  fact.^ 

Senator  Vardaman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  further  that 
you  would  like  to  put  into  the  record?    If  not,  we  will  adjourn. 

Mr.  WiLHELM.  Senator,  before  adjourning,  there  is  one  word  that 
I  want  to  say.  I,  of  course,  could  not  tell  the  committee  or  advise  the 
committee  on  matters  that  I  did  not  know  or  never  had  a  chance  to 
learn  about,  and  in  many  respects  I  think  that  this  meeting  to-day  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been  held.  I  realize  now  that  this 
demurrage  proposition  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  think  the 
country  ought  to  thank  these  individual  operators  for  bringing  that 
out  as  it  has  been  brought  out.  These  four  individual  operators  who 
are  represented  here  are,  I  believe,  the  four  largest,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  question  of  demuiTage,  but  that  they  have  brought  out  so 
clearlv  what  I  tried  to  explain  to  the  committee  over  and  over,  and 
everybody  else,  that  these  excessive  high  royalties  paid  to  the  Girard 
estate  are  affecting  the  price  of  coal  to  every  individual  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Girard  estate  is  doing  more  harm,  and  is 
doing  it  against  public  policy,  to  the  great  mass  of  humanity,  than  it 
was  ever  able  to  do  good  in  all  its  history  as  an  estate,  by  reason  of 
the  piling  up  on  the  people  of  a  rate  that  is  so  exorbitant  that  it  makes 
coal  so  very  high  to  the  consumers ;  because  every  time  you  make  the 
first  cost  of  anything  great,  the  ultimate  cost  grows  proportionately. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  this  will  be  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee  while  I  am  its  chairman,  I  apprehend,  un- 
less something  is  developed  that  will  make  it  necessary  to  call  it  to- 
gether again.  I  am  going  to  have  this  testimony  all  printed  just  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Johnson  can  have  it  done,  and  if  any  of  you  gentlemen,  if 
anybody  interested  in  this  subject  or  this  investigation,  has  any 
further  suggestion  they  desire  to  make,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  make  it  in  a  personal  letter  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
1  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  finish  the  work  which  I  have  in 
mind,  but  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  leave 
something  here  for  somebody  else  to  take  up  ana  finish.  I  think  it  is 
a  subject  that  calls  for  legislative  investigation,  and  finally,  legisla- 
tive action.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  outcome,  but  I  am  going 
to  hope  for  the  best.  As  soon  as  we  get  through  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  we  may  be  able  to  have  some  time  to  devote  to  things  here 
at  home. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

(A  statement  submitted  to  the  chairman  by  Mr.  Madeira  after  the 
close  of  the  hearings  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

^The  matter  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  in  full  on  pages  1768  et  seq.  of  tblf 
record. 
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Rates  of  freight  from  time  to  time. 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READING. 


Destination. 


Philadelphia... 

Do , 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Washington.... 

Do 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Port  RIehmond 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do..., 

Do... 

Port  Reading. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Date. 


May 
Apr. 
June 
Nov. 
June 
Nov. 
June 
July 
Apr. 
June 
May 
Apr. 
June 
May 
Apr. 
June 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
June 


20, 1914 

2,1917 

25, 1918 

17,1914 

25, 1918 

17, 1914 

25, 1918 

1,1917 

1,1918 

25,  ms 

20, 1914 

2, 1917 

25,1918 

20,1914 

2. 1917 
25, 1918 

1, 1916 

27. 1917 

9. 1918 

25. 1918 


Prepared. 

Pea. 

Buck. 

$1.70 

$1.40 

$1.35 

1.45 

1.25 

1.20 

1.90 

1.70 

1.70 

2.00 

1.60 

1.00 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

1.85 

1.00 

2.60 

2.40 

2.10 

4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

3.90 

3.65 

3.66 

4.60 

4.20 

4.20 

1.40 

1.15 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

.95 

1.60 

1.45 

1.45 

1.30 

1.15 

1.00 

1.30 

1.15 

1.00 

1.80 

l.bO 

1.60 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.55 

1.45 

1.46 

1.85 

1.75 

1.76 

Smaller. 


81.25 

1.20 

1.70 

1.60 

2.10 

1.60 

2.10 

4.15 

3.66 

4.20 

U.OO 

1    .96 

<  1.46 

«   .90 

>   .00 

M.40 

1.29 

1.30 

].a 

1.7S 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  R.  R.  CO. 


PhUadelphia.. 

Do 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Washington.. 

Do 

Do 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Perth  Amboy. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Oct. 
May 
Jnne 
Oct. 
May 
June 
Oct. 
May 
June 
July 
Apr, 
June 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 


23,1914 

6, 1918 
25, 1918 
23, 1914 

6, 191S 
25. 1918 
23, 1914 

6, 1918 
25,1918 

1,1917 

1, 191$ 
25,1018 

1,1916 
27, 1917 

4,1918 
25,1918 


$1.75 

$1.45 

81.30 

1.50 

1.30 

1.36 

2.00 

1.80 

1.70 

2.00 

1.85 

1.86 

2.15 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.40 

2.40 

2.00 

1.85 

1.86 

2.15 

2.00 

3.00 

2.60 

2.40 

3.40 

4.15 

4.15 

4.16 

3.90 

3.90 

8.90 

4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.66 

1.45 

1.46 

1.86 

1.75 

1.76 

$1.30 
1.2S 
1.70 


2.00 


1.30 
1.30 
1.46 
1.7S 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Phikilelphia. 

Do 

Baltimore 

_  Do 

Washington.. 

Do 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Greenwich.... 

Do 

Do 

Sooth  Amboy 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
Feb. 
Jtme 
Feb. 
June 
July 
Apr. 
June 
May 
Apr. 
June 
May 
Apr. 

Apr. 
June 


12,1910 

7, 1917 

26,1918 

18,1910 

26,1918 

18,1010 

26, 1918 

1,1917 

1,1918 

25, 1918 

8,1916 

1,1917 

25,1918 

8,1916 

1,1917 

16,1918 

25,1918 


$1.70 

$L40 

$1.26 

1.45 

L26 

L30 

1.90 

1.70 

L70 

2.00 

L60 

L60 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

1.86 

LOO 

2.60 

2.40 

XIO 

4.16 

8.90 

3.90 

3.00 

3.66 

a66 

4.50 

4.20 

4.30 

1.40 

L16 

LOO 

L20 

1.05 

LOO 

L6& 

1.50 

L50 

1.40 

1.30 

L30 

L40 

L30 

LIO 

L65 

L46 

L46 

1.85 

L76 

L75 

$L26 
1.20 
L7t 
L60 
2.10 
l.Ot 
2.10 
8.90 
8.66 
430 
L0» 
LOO 
L50 
LSI 
LIO 
L46 
L76 


>  Inside. 


<  Outaide. 


i 
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Rates  of  freight  from  time  to  time — Continued. 

DELAWARE  A  HUDSON  R.  R.  CO. 


D€stiiiaUoii. 


Apr.  12,1910 
Apr,  7, 1917 
June  25,1918 
Feb.  18,1910 
June  25,1918 
Feb.  18,1910 
June  25,1918 
July  17,1915 
Apr.     1,1918 

Do June  25,1918 

Eliiabethport :  June    5,1916 

Do...:. '  Apr.  19,1917 

Do I  Apr.    3.1918 

Do June  25,1918 


PhUadelphia. 

Do 

Do 

Baltimore. . . 

Do 

Washington. 

Do 

Chicago 

Do 


Prepared. 

Pea. 

Bu^. 

SI.  80 

tl.50 

SI.  35 

1.80 

L50 

1.35 

2L30 

2.00 

L80 

2L00 

LfiO 

LOO 

2L60 

2.10 

2.10 

2L00 

L85 

L60 

2.00 

2.40 

2.10 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

4.50 

4.20 

4.20 

L40 

1.30 

L30 

1.40 

1.30 

L30 

1.55 

1.45 

L45 

1.85 

1.75 

L75 

KID 

Lao 

L» 
L45 
LTS 


(Parts  of  the  statement  submitted  by  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  having 
been  quoted  in  the  record  by  Mr.  Jessup,  the  statement  is  here 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Jeddo,  Pa,,  February  12,  1019. 
Hon.  James  K.  Vabdaman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Mannfacturea,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  7).  C 
Honorable  Sir  :  In  connection  with  the  general  statement  recently  submitted 
to  your  committee  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Oi)erators  Association,  we  t)eg  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following  data  which  was  merely  meutioneU  gen- 
erally in  the  statement : 

ANALYSES   OF  COAL  ROYALTIES. 

It  is  customary  to  erect  a  plant  which  will  live  through  the  period  of  time  it 
is  expected  to  take  to  extract  the  coal  in  that  area.  No  matter  how  small  a 
tract,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  exi)end  a  certain  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
plant,  since  there  is  a  certain  irreducible  minimum  of  plant  and  plant  expendi- 
ture, esi)eclally  in  the  breaker  required  to  prepare  the  coal.  A  conservative 
coal  operator,  therefore,  ought  to  have  In  resen'e  that  quantity  of  coal  which 
will  keep  his  plant  occupied  as  long  a  period  of  years  as  possible.  The  operator 
knows  that  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  the  plant  which  he  erects  to  extract 
and  prepare  the  coal  will  be  out  of  date  and  of  little  value,  and  he  knows,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  life  of  his  mines  he  must  retire  his  original  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  coal  can  be  acquired :  By  the  purchase  of 
the  land  in  fee,  or  by  working  the  land  of  another  and  paying  a  royalty. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  depletion  charge  on  this  land  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  operator. 

First.  He  can  make  his  investment  In  land  at  the  time  of  beginulnsr  1U« 
operations  and  carrying  that  investment  forward  at  compound  interest,  mak- 
ing, tlierefore,  a  depletion  charge  which  is  equal  to  the  original  cost  plus  the 
accumulated  Interest. 

Second.  He  can  buy  at  the  beginning  of  his  operation  a  portion  of  the  land 
he  needs  and  fill  its  quota  later  by  purchases  at  higher  prices,  depleting  that 
land  at  a  rate  per  ton  indicated  by  price  paid  at  the  time  of  the  last  purchase. 

Third.  He  can  work  the  land  owned  by  another  and  pay  the  lamllonl  a  roy- 
alty which  is  based  on  the  original  cost  of  the  land  plus  the  accumulated  com- 
pound Interest  plus,  in  most  cases,  an  extra  profit  to  the  land  lord. 

All  three  of  these  methods  of  acquiring  lands  are  employed  In  the  anthracite 
field. 

A  few  companies  which  purchased  their  land  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  do  not 
charge  to  depletion  account  the  full  measure  of  the  original  cost  plus  the  acco- 
mnlate<l  compound  interest.  They  have  modified  their  land  value  by  an  arbi- 
trary method.  This  accounts  for  their  relatively  low  charge  to  depletion  ac- 
count. Since  governmental  limiting  prices  have  been  unfairly  fixed  upon  aver- 
age costs  instead  of  upon  the  approved  method  of  "  bulk  line  "  costs  used  for 
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the  price  of  the  entire  bituminous  output  of  the  United  States,  the  low  ana 
erroneous  depletion  charges  returned  by  large  land-owning  operators  consider- 
ably reduced  the  average  cost,  and,  therefore,  the  price  i)ermitted,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  companies  which  did  not  practically  Inherit  their  coal  lands  but 
were  required  to  pay  market  rate  of  royalties  tiierefor.  The  value  of  the  land 
for  depletion  purposes  should  be  the  present  value  of  the  going  or  market  rate 
of  royalty  for  coal  lands  similarly  situated  as  to  mining  conditions. 

Owing  to^the  fact  that  but  little  coal  land  can  now  be  purchased  in  fee,  quite 
a  common  practice  among  companies  recently  organized  Is  to  produce  coal  on 
the  royalty  basis.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  reporting  to  Congress  on 
this  subject  on  January  ^,  1917,  said  at  page  50 : 

"Fee  lands  and  leases :  The  coal  fields  are  largely  owned  In  fee  by  the  com- 
panies that  operate  them,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  area  on  which 
operating  companies  hold  only  leases.  There  are  many  kinds  of  leases.  Some 
require  all  merchantable  coal  In  the  ground  to  he  mined ;  some  specify  the  order 
in  which  the  development  of  the  mine  shall  proceed ;  many  provide  a  different 
royalty  on  prepared  sizes  from  that  on  steam  sizes.  Often  the  royalty  Is  based 
on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tidewater  price  of  coal  at  the  time  the  coal  is 
mined.  As  the  leases  expire  and  new  ones  are  made,  the  royalties  are  practi- 
cally always  Increased.  Royalties  on  leases  now  being  made  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  cents  a  ton." 

The  chief  determining  factor  in  fixing  current  royalty  rates  In  the  anthra- 
cite field  is  the  practice  of  the  Girard  estate.  The  late  Stephen  Glrard  had  pur- 
chased a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  land  In  the  Western  Middle  field.  One 
provision  of  the  will  was  that  this  land  should  never  be  sold  but  should  be 
leased  on  the  royalty  basis.  Another  provision  was  that  no  lease  should  be  for 
longer  than  five  years.  The  administration  of  this  estate  was  left  to  a  board 
of  trustees,  appointed  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  beneficiaries  under  this 
will,  there  being  no  legal  heirs,  were  certain  stipulated  charities  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  notably  Glrard  College. 

In  the  practical  administration  of  this  estate,  It  was  found  Impossible  to 
induce  tenants  to  build  plants  on  land  on  which  they  had  only  a  five-year  lease. 

The  tenants  had  no  assurance  either  that  a  renewal  could  be  had  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  at  the  expiration  of  this  short  lease  or  term  or  that  they  could 
retire  the  cost  of  their  plant.  Consequently,  the  court  allowed  the  trustees  to 
make  leases  extending  over  15  years. 

Since  the  least  economic  life  of  a  coal  property  may  be  said  to  be  30  years, 
the  Girard  leases  only  cover  one-half  long  enough  time.  The  operators  work- 
ing under  a  Glrard  lease  were  far  from  exhausting  the  coal  when  their  leases 
expired.  The  operators  then  had  the  option  of  renewing  the  leases  on  practi- 
cally any  terms  the  trustees  saw  fit  to  name,  or  of  abandoning  to  those  trustees, 
with  little  or  no  reimbursement,  the  development  work,  plant,  and  equipment. 
These  were  hard  bargains  unfair  to  the  operators.  The  disadvantages  are  too 
obvious  to  need  elaboration.  If  those  trustees  chose  to  be  extortionate  or  un- 
just the  operator  was  without  recourse.  The  practice  of  making  such  leases  for 
a  term  shorter  than  the  natural  life  of  the  mine,  without  proper  protection  of 
the  equity  of  the  operator  in  Improvements,  plant,  and  equipment,  places  the 
operator  and  his  customers  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord. 

One  recently  opened  colliery  opertlng  on  Glrard  lands  enjoys  the  most  favor- 
able raining  conditions  of  any  in  the  anthracite  region.  Paying  high  percentage 
royalty  on  account  of  its  absolutely  unique  conditions,  It  has  proved  profitable 
»o  far  to  operator  as  well  as  landowner.  It  has  been  practically  open-pit  mining, 
with  no  dangerous  mine  gas,  no  pumping  of  water,  or  hoisting  of  coal.  In  case, 
however,  of  the  deep,  gaseous,  and  expensive  mines  of  the  older  Glrard  lease- 
holds it  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  were  originally  entered  into  or  later 
renewed  by  the  former  tenants  about  1914  on  terms  Increasing  the  operators' 
burden  so  unreasonably  even  though  they  saved  for  a  time  their  large  invest- 
ments in  Improvements. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  some  Girard  tenants  in  their  15-year  terms  had 
received  sufliclent  return  on  their  coal  outi^ut  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation 
and  improvements.  The  fact  that  the  renewing  tenants  were  railroad-affiliated 
coal  companies  and  the  coal  freight  was  tributary  to  three  <llfterent  railroads, 
has  led  to  the  Inference  that  they  were  renewe<l  on  hard  terms  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  this  profitable  freight  over  the  respective  railroads  Involved. 
Certainly,  Independent  operators  of  deep  Glrard  mines  being  without  rallroa<J 
tlDancial  assistance  have  not  made  ends  meet  under  the  latter  leases. 
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[n  leases  of  receut  years  tlie  trustees  of  the  Glrard  estate  have  made  It  a 
practice  to  demand  as  royalty  a  percentage  of  the  average  price  of  all  sizes 
of  coal  charged  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  breaker  by  the  o|)erator.  Recently  this  roy- 
alty has  been  16  per  cent,  18  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent  of  such  average  price. 

Sliding-scale  royalties  on  a  percentage  of  the  selling  price  without  reasonable 
limits  are,  of  course,  wrong  in  principle  for  obvious  reasons.  The  selling  price 
may  be,  in  times  when  competition  is  extreme,  only  the  cost  of  the,  production. 
This  cost  of  production  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  labor,  material,  taxes,  et 
cetera.  Therefore,  to  grant  an  advance  In  wages  to  the  miners,  would  advance 
tlie  necessary  selling  price  of  the  coal  and,  automatically,  the  royalty  paid 
to  the  landlord. 

Even  an  Increase  in  taxes  would  bring  about  the  same  unwarranted  result. 

Recently  the  cost  of  insurance  has  Increased  because  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  common  with  other  States,  enacted  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
This  naturally  increaseil  the  cost  of  production  and  hence  the  selling  price  of 
eoal.    It  also  automatically  Increased  the  royalty  paid  to  the  landlord. 

So  it  makes  no  difference  how  the  selling  price  Is  Increaseil,  the  landlord, 
under  the  percentage  royalty  without  limits,  gets  an  Increased' realization  on 
bis  coal.  Effective  November  1,  1918,  the  miners  In  the  anthracite  field  were 
given  an  increase  in  wages.  This  third  war  bonus  was  borne  by  the  domestic 
sizes  of  coal  only.  This  Increase  in  wages  increased  the  selling  price  of  the 
prepared  sizes  by  $1.05  per  ton.  Under  Glrard  estate  leases,  which  were  pay- 
ing 20  per  cent  royalty,  this  automatically  Increased  the  royalty  paid  by  21 
cents  a  ton,  for  which  the  operator  was  not  compensated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  percentage  basis  for  royalty  without  limits^ 
by  constantly  increasing  the  burden  on  the  operator,  must  In  time  destroy  him 
and  result  in  one  of  two  things : 

First.  The  loss  to  the  Nation  of  the  producing  capacity  represented  bj 
these  mines: 

Second.  The  abandonment  of  much  of  the  plant,  equipment  and  developmeaf 
to  the  lessor,  or  the  payment  of  a  penalty  In  the  form  of  a  minimum  annual 
royalty  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  lease  If  no  mining  be  done. 

In  the  case  of  the  Individuals  who  operate  under  slldlng-scale  royalty  leases, 
the  Iniquity  of  this  system  Is  revealed  by  the  "bulk  line  cost"  of  producing 
essential  coal  and  the  **  realization"  of  the  operators,  as  shown  by  recent  fi^rures 
released  by  Fuel  Administration  engineers.  Before  the  advance  of  November  1. 
the  "  bulk  line  cost "  of  the  individuals  was  $4.97.  The  "realization"  of  the 
independent  operators  was  $4.82.  The  loss  at  the  90  per  cent  bulk  line  was 
15.3  cents,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  independent  tonnage  cost  $4.82  or  more,  not 
including  cost  of  selling,  Interest,  or  money  Invested  (borrowed  or  owned), 
improvements  or  the  natural  hazard  of  the  business.  Allowing  for  these  proper 
charges  at  least  30  per  ecnt  of  the  Independent  tonnage  was,  tlierefore,  pro- 
duced at  a  loss  during  period  of  December.  1917,  to  May,  1918,  and  after  the 
wag<*  increase  of  November,  1918,  probably  40  per  cent.  Under  present  market 
conditions  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  independent  tonnage  is  sold  at  cost 
or  less. 

In  November,  1918,  to  the  average  cost  of  procluclng  the  domestic  sizes  was 
added  $1.05.  To  their  selling  price  was  added  $1.05.  The  average-cost  operator, 
therefore,  paid  out  $1.05  to  labor  and  traded  dollars  on  the  transaction.  If  be 
worked  on  a  20  per  cent  royalty,  his  cost  was  Increased  by  21  cents,  which  be 
gave  to  the  landlord  without  an  equivalent,  and  his  profit  was  decreased  or  his 
loss  Increased  accordingly.  Those  unfortunate  operators — generally  operating 
under  royalty — whose  costs  were  already  above  the  average,  lost  also  by  the 
increase  In  their  labor  cost  being  above  the  average  $1.05  allowed  them.  The 
higher  their  original  cost  the  greater  their  loss  by  the  November,  1918,  In- 
crease. Conversely,  the  low-cost  operators — generally  fee  owners  of  the  coal — 
were  benefited  by  their  Increase  in  cost  being  less  than  the  $1.05  allowed  them. 

Attention  is  calle<l  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  CJommlsslon  previously 
referred  to,  where  this  subject  of  royalties  Is  further  discussed  at  page  34 : 

**The  matter  of  royaltlt*s  charged  by  landowners  to  anthracite  operators  i» 
already  serious  and  Is  growing  more  so. 

••  Leases  are  frequently  made  upon  a  sliding  scale  so  that  whenever  there  are 
tncreases  In  sale  price,  even  If  forced  by  Increase  in  such  operating  expense  as 
labor  and  supplies,  the  landlord  exacts  an  Increased  royalty  per  ton.  In  other 
words,  his  gains  Increase  with  the  tenant's  expense. 

"At  each  expiration  of  a  lease  efforts  are  made  to  exact  an  Increased  royalty, 
and  as  the  operator  has  large  investments  which  would  be  substantially  lost 
If  he  were  to  lose  his  tenancy,  he  is  forced  to  submit 
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"These  heavy  exactions  levy  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  upon  operator^ 
and  nre  by  them  transferred  to  the  public.  The  landlord  performs  no  service 
whatever.  He  possesses  a  natural  resource  and,  as  growing  population  makes 
demand  more  pressing,  he  increases  his  levy  upon  the  public 

"  Whether  the  system  had  n  foundation  in  justice  and  equity  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  now  reached  a  point  of  development  that  makes  it  a  public 
hardship  and  a  burden  upon  both  miner  and  mine  operator  as  well  as  upon  the 
consuming  public. 

*•  The  commission  believes  that  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  Glrard  estate  percentage  royalty  leases  must  have  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  royalties  currently  demanded  in  the  entire  anthracite 
field.  That  is,  if  one  landowner  is  asking  and  getting  a  percentage  of  the 
mine-mouth  price  of  coal,  the  owner  of  another  anthracite  property  is  not  going 
to  be  content  as  lessor  with  a  fiat  rate  per  ton  which  will  yield  him  a  much 
lower  realization.  Therefore,  as  old  limited-term  leases  expire  and  are  re- 
newe<l  or  as  new  ones  are  made,  the  tendency  and  practice  is  to  demand  this 
percentage  method  of  royalty  and  on  the  plane  of  rates  set  by  the  Girard 
estate.  Thus,  in  time,  the  practice  of  the  Girard  estate  becomes  that'  of  the 
field. 

The  market  royalty  rates  resultant  from  the  Girard  estate  practice  and 
upon  Girard  percentages  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  to  any  operator 
of  an  average  mine  if  he  d^dends  for  his  profit  upon  his  mine  alone  without 
financial  assistance  from  a  transportation  company  or  participation  in  trans- 
portation profits.  Thus,  as  term-leases  of  independent  operators  expire  their 
leaseholds  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  railroad-afllliated  coal  com- 
panies as  being  the  only  ones  financially  able  to  assume  them.  This  con- 
tributes another  phase  of  the  unfair  competition  of  such  railroad-afiiliated 
companies,  and  marks  the  passing  of  the  Independent  unless  relief  be  granted 
by  a  speedy  bona  fide  divorcement  of  tranq)ortation  from  mining,  distributing. 
and  selling  companies. 

Obviously,  no  railroad  or  holding  company  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
for  financial  gain  from  anthracite  coal  shipped  over  its  line,  save  only  through 
freight  charges  which  should  be  reasonable  for  the  services  performed  and  in 
proper  relation  to  the  rates  for  bituminous  coal  and  other  commodities. 

In  return  for  the  present  investment  in  coal  land  held  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies in  fee,  by  leases  or  in  any  other  manner,  they  should  be  allowed  no  finan- 
cial gain  In  excess  of  a  Just  and  reasonable  royalty  rate. 

The  investigation  into  anthracite  affairs  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  your 
own  committee  have  been  so  exhaustive  and  the  conclusions  heretofore  reached 
have  been  so  plain  that  the  details  of  a  plan  to  finally  accomplish  and  enforce 
this  absolute,  bona  fide  divorcement  can  most  properly  be  drafted  through  their 
cooperation  and  collaboration. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BATES. 

The  relations  between  the  anthracite  carriers  and  the  railroad  coal  companies 
have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  during  other  investigations  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  do  more  than  reiterate  a  few  salient  features. 

The  one  fact^whlch  we  believe  has  not  been  developed  with  sufl)cient  clear- 
ness is :  By  the  decision  of  the  United  State  Supreme  Court,  the  form  of  control 
of  the  coal  companies  by  the  railroads  was  changed  radically.  Still,  the  device 
by  which  the  railroad  coal  company  gained  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  inde- 
peiHlents  has  not  been  disturbed.    It  Is  as  effective  to-day  as  at  any  time  in  past. 

Prior  to  1912,  the  railroads  bought  the  output  of  the  mines  on  the  basis  of  65 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  prepared  sizes  at  tidewater.  The  peculiar 
significance  of  that  old  arrangement  was  that  the  independent  got  for  his  coal 
a  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  tidewater.  When  he  got  part  of  the  freight 
rate,  it  was  supposed  to  compensate  him  for  getting  only  part  of  what  his  com- 
petitor got  as  a  mine  price.  The  all-too-evident  object  was  to  make  the  inde- 
pent  a  partisan  of  higher  freight  rates  to  tidewater. 

For  a  time  even — and  obviously  for  the  same  reason — the  bonuses  paid  to  the 
miners  on  the  sliding-scale  contract  were  on  exactly  the  same  basis  and  theory. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  mine  prices  could  be  kept  down  but  the  money 
coitM  be  made' off  thefreli^t  rates. 
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In  1912  these  old  percentage  contractu  were  ordered  annulled  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  However,  tlie  freight  rates  were  never  ordered  reduced 
to  a  proper  relation  to  other  coal  freight  rates.  They  are  practically  on  the 
same  plane  now  that  they  were  when  the  old  system  was  in  effect 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  freight  rates  are  paid  not  only  by  railroad 
coal  companies  but 'by  independents  as  well.  Thus,  if  both  the  railroad  coal 
companies  and  the  independents  are  selling  their  coal  at  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion,  the  railroads  are  making  the  profit,  which  the  rates  yield,  on  the  total 
volume  of  business  from  the  anthracite  field.  While  the  railroad  and  the  rail- 
road coal  company  together  may  not  be  making  a  Joint  profit  on  the  tonnage 
produced  by  the  railroad  coal  company,  they  are  making  the  freight  profit  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  independents. 

Or,  if  competition  for  business  becomes  that  keen,  the  railroad  coal  companies 
can  reduce  their  prices  to  a  point  where  loss  on  coal  production  wipes  out  the 
profit  from  the  freight  rates  and  still  escape  a  loss.  However,  such  a  selling 
price  for  anthracite  would  ruin  every  independent  company. 

The  unfair  advantage  which  this  ^ves  the  railroad  coal  companies  is  obvious. 
The  railroad  rates  on  bituminous  coal  are  supposed  to  be  profitable.  At  least, 
the  railroads  have  been  carrying  coal  under  them  for  years  and  have  been  pay- 
ing dividends.  Still,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  anthracite  is,  on  the  average, 
twice  that  on  bituminous,  although  the  service  is  exactly  similar.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (No.  4914)  says: 

"Anthracite  coal  is  hauled  in  trains  that  transport  the  maximum  train  ton- 
nage. The  large  tonnage  hauled  in  the  trains  produces  high  earnings  per  train- 
mile.  At  the  present  effective  rates  the  revenue  per  train-mile  on  anthracite 
coal  transported  to  tidewater  is.  for  the  Jersey  Central,  $19.80,  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  $16.14,  and  for  the  Lackawanna,  $16.43.  These  revenues  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  average  train-mile  revenue,  as  here  shown  "  (p.  200). 

Freight  revenue  per  train-mile. 

Eastern  district,  1912 $3. 12891 

Southern    district,    1912 2.48888 

Western   district,   1912 3. 17357 

Uniteil  States: 

1912 , 3.02284 

1911 - 2.89548 

1910 2.86218 

1909 _. 2.76450 

1908 2.65307 

Anthracite  coal  is  a  low-grade  commodity  which  Is  transported  in  vast  quan- 
tities in  trains  of  maximum  tonnage.  The  tonnage  loaded  in  each  car  is  much 
greater  than  is  attained  in  the  loading  of  most  other  classes  of  trafllc  excepting 
bituminous  coal  and  ore.  MoKt  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  is  protluced  from  col- 
lieries whose  daily  protluction,  measured  in  carloads,  is  very  large.  These 
conditions  tend  toward  lower  operating  costs  in  transporting  this  commodity 
than  result  from  the  transportation  of  most  other  commodities'*  (p.  261). 

"  Counsel  for  the  carriers  has  frankly  admlttetl  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
anthracite  coal  Is  so  low  that  the  revenues  resulting  from  the  anthracite-coal 
rates  are  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  the  costs  chargeable  ta  the  anthracite 
traffic,  but  to  take  care  of  the  general  costs  which  other  traffic  can  not  take 
care  of  because  of  lower  rates  assessed  for  the  transportation  of  other  traffic; 
but  rounsel  stated  that  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  anthracite,  when  It 
could  be  ascertalne<l,  would  be  higher  than  the  cost  computed  by  the  com- 
mission's examiners. 

"The  transportation  of  this  low-grade  commodity,  anthracite  coal,  hns  been 
termed  by  these  carriers  *  their  backbone  traffic*  They  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing and  selling  as  well  as  transporting  it.  We  can  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  some  force  has  brought  the  production  and  sale  of  most  of  the  tonnage 
of  this  commodity  under  their  control.  If  they  established  excessive  rates  on 
anthracite  they  became  the  beneficiaries  of  conditions  which  were  prejudicial 
to  the  business  of  the  Indlvidunl  operator  or  shipper.  The  power  to  fix  freight 
rates  on  this  commodity  was  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  property  If  the 
carder  so  willed  "  (p.  282). 

'*  It  Is  established  In  the  records  that  these  carriers  for  many  years  have 
found  it  necessary  or  expetllent  to  extend,  to  the  coal  companies  which  they 
own  and  control,  concessions  from  and  oflfsets  against  their  tariff  rates  on 
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nnthrncite  coal.  When  by  such  coniluot  these  carriers  have  admitted  that  their 
tariff  rates  are  excessive  exactions  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  anthracite 
tonnage  shipped,  can  we  regard  their  rates  as  reasonable  for  the  smaller 
shippers,  who  are  not  recipients  of  such  concessions  or  offsets  and  to  whom 
the  tariff  rate  is  a  real  factor  in  the  distribution  of  the  coal  production  to  the 
consumer?  A  number  of  these  coal  companies  in  whose  stocivs  the  carriers  liave 
invested  large  sums  of  money  have  never  paid  to  the  carriers  dividends  on  their 
stocks.  Would  these  carriers  year  after  year  allow  their  capital  to  be  tied  up 
in  that  manner  if  they  were  receiving  no  income  on  such  investments?  Mani- 
festly the  return  on  such  investment  accrues  to  the  carrier  in  extra  profits  from 
the  freight  rates  charged  on  the  tonnage  shipped  by  the  coal  company.  But 
the  individual  operator  or  shipper  who  must  compete  with  the  coal  company 
so  financed  by  the  carrier  obtains  none  of  the  profits  that  are  in  the  freight 
rates,  and  freight  rates  established  to  produce  such  extra  elements  of  profits 
in  addition  to  legitimate  transportation  costs  and  profits  are  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  business  of  the  individual  operator  or  shipper.  If  freight 
rates  have  not  absorbed  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the  coal 
business,  why  do  these  carriers  guarantee  the  bonds  of  their  controlled  coal 
companies,  and  why  do  deficits  result  from  the  operations  of  so  many  of  the 
controlled  coal  companies?"  (p.  283). 

**The  act  to  regulate  conmierce  imposes  on  these  carriers  the  obligations 
to  establish  and  maintain  Just  and  reasonable  rates,  and  it  prohibits  the  grant- 
ing of  rebates  or  concessions  from  or  offsets  against  the  established  rates 
whereby  interstate  shipments  shall  by  any  device  be  transported  at  less  than 
the  lawfully  established  rates,  or  whereby  any  advantage  is  given  or  discrimina- 
tion is  practiced  amongst  shippers.  Although  published  rates  may  be  collected 
on  the  shipments  transported,  concessions  and  offsets  may  be  extended  by  the 
carriers  or  the  interests  who  control  the  carriers  to  favored  shippers.  These 
concessions  and  offsets  are  as  pernicious  as  direct  rebates,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  they  are  in  the  form  of  cash  payments,  interest  charges,  royalty  earn- 
ings, the  use  of  valuable  property  at  inadequate  rent,  the  free  use  of  the  carriers* 
funds  or  credit,  or  other  insidious  means,  if  they  confer  concessions  and  ad- 
vantages which  place  certain  shippers  in  a  position  of  preference  and  advantage 
over  competitors  who  are«al80  customers  of  these  carriers.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  coal  companies  that  are  allied  with  the  carriers  are 
disclosed  by  the  following  facts  established  in  this  case: 

"The  evidence  shows  that  prior  to  the  reorganiaztion  of  the  Reading  com- 
panies in  November,  1S96,  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading  Railroad  had  advanced 
to  the  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  $76,154,000.  This  indebtedness  was  rep- 
resented in  part  by  securities  given  by  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  amounting  to 
$8,000,000  in  stock  and  $40,000,000  in  bonds,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of 
unsecured  loans  and  advances.  In  December,  1806,  the  books  show  that  Read'' 
ing  Co.,  the  present  holding  company,  became  owner  of  this  debt  (stock 
$8,000,000.  loans  $68,154,000)  and  the  creditor  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  During 
the  period  from  I>eceml)er,  1896,  to  October,  1913,  the  holding  company  extended 
to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  financial  aid  and  assistance  which  increased  the  indebted- 
ness from  time  to  time,  so  that  in  October,  1913,  it  was  $82,080,000.  The  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  has  paid  no  dividends  to  tlie  holding  company  on  its  stock,  and  It  has 
paid  very  low  rates  of  interest  on  the  indebtedness.  The  payments  of  interest 
actually  made  by  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  to  the  holding  company  were  $34,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  of  such  interest,  computed  at  4  per  cent,  during  the  period 
from  December  1,  1896,  to  June  30.  1913. 

'*On  the  date  the  hoUling  company  acquinnl  thfs  indebtedness,  December  1, 
1806,  it  Immediately  entered  the  $76,154,000  in  its  accounts  as  an  asset  and 
lsKue<l  its  own  obligations  to  the  amount  of  every  dollar  of  assets  It  possessed, 
including  the  said  $76,154,(K)0.  The  Income  of  this  holding  company  during 
recent  years  has  been  from  $14,000,000  to  $15,900,000  per  annum,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  inadequate  payments  of  interest  made  by  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  and  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  per  annum  derived  from  outside  sources, 
this  entire  income  of  the  holding  company  has  arisen  from  dividends,  Interest, 
and  rental  payments  made  to  it  by  the  Heading  Railway  lines,  and  such  pay- 
ments have  been  at  very  high  rates  per  annum.  This  clearly  shows  the  re- 
markably remunerative  character  of  the  rates  assessed  by  the  carriers. 

"The  situation  here  presented  is  that  this  shipper,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Ca, 
Rhips  approximately  10,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  annually  over  the 
Heading  Railway  lines.  Presumably  It  pays  the  tariff  rates  on  this 
The  carrier  and  the  coal  company  are  but  the  subsidiary  corporate  ' 
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the  holding  c^ompany,  inasmuch  as  the  same  interests  dlrert  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  tlie  three  corporations.  By  the  aid  of  the  railway  enmlngH 
that  are  paid  into  its  treasury,  the  holding  company  furnishes  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  with  its  working  capital.  The  holding  comimny  also  a^<umes  the 
burden  of  the  Interest  charges  on  the  capital  investecl  In  the  proportion  of 
the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  the  railway  earnings  enable  It  to  do  »>.  These  facts 
■constitute  an  unlawful  discrimination  against  other  8hlpi)ers  who  are  competi- 
tors of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

"  The  explanation  offered  by  the  Reading  interests  is  as  follows :  Citing 
the  deed  of  the  reorganization  managers  to  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  under 
date  of  November  18,  1896,  they  point  out  that  this  deed  freed  and  dis- 
charged the  properties  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  from  all  liability  for  the  Indebt- 
edness of  $68,154,000  on  the  general  mortgage  l>onds  of  the  holding  company, 
that  the  books  of  the  holding  company  and  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  which 
«how  this  indebtedness  year  by  year  to  date,  are  wrong,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  liability  attaching  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  since  December.  1896.  for 
this  $68,000,000  Invested  in  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.*s  property.  We  will  not  de- 
cide that  point  because  the  result  Is  the  same  If  we  concur  In  that  conclusion. 
The  holding  company,  in  December,  1896,  issued  $76,154,000  in  securities  refv 
resentlng  funds  to  that  extent  which  were  Invested  in  the  properties  of  tl*e 
•Coal  &  Iron  Co.  The  Income  derived  by  the  holding  company  from  the  Coal 
A  Iron  Co.  to  the  date  of  June  30,  1913.  has  been  at  least  $34,000,000  less 
than  the  sum  which  the  holding  company  has  needed  to  reimburse  itself  for 
the  payment  of  interest  charges  assumed  on  this  capital  Invested  in  the  prop- 
■erties  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  As  the  holding  company  has  paid  regular 
dividends  on  its  stock  since  1900  and  has  never  received  dividends  on  the  stock 
of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  which  it  owns,  it  is  apparent  that  $4,000,000  additional 
should  be  added  to  the  $34,000,0000,  making  $38,000,000  as  the  holding  company's 
•ilisbursements  in  excess  of  the  income  it  received  from  the  Coal  &  Iron  Go.  As 
practically  the  entire  income  of  the  holding  company  is  derived  from  railway 
earnings,  the  burden  of  interest  charges  on  capital  invested  in  coal-mining 
operations  is  thus  lifted  from  those  operations  and  is  cast  upon  the  Reading 
Railway  rates  and  earnings.  The  evidence  shows  that  this  burden  of  interest 
charges  arising  from  investment  in  coal  properties  has  been  borne  by  the  rail- 
way lines  ever  since  the  year  1879. 

**  Published  tariff  rates  are  of  no  significance  to  this  shipper,  the  Philadelphia 
-&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  under  such  circumstances.  The  same  executive 
officials  control  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  railway  company,  the  Coal  A 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  holding  company;  therefore,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  receives 
offsets  against  such  published  rates  in  the  form  of  interest  charges  which  are 
waived  by  the  same  parties  who  are  charge<l  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and 
retaining  the  full  puhllshed  tariff  rates  on  all  shipments.  These  facts  have  been 
referre<l  to  the  Department  of  Justice."     (Pages  239-241.) 

In  commenting  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  in  the  matter  of  its 
relations  with  the  lA»high  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  the  commission  says  at 
page  242: 

**  Reviewing  this  whole  series  of  transactions  they  seem  merely  parts  of  a 
plan  to  publish  in  tariff  form  rates  which  were  excessive  and  which  presente<l 
a  barrier  against  the  su^wssful  shipping  by  the  small  shlpp<»r,  the  independent 
•operator,  and  then,  by  methods  which  in  effect  were  secret,  to  re<luce  those  pub- 
lished rates  on  the  shipments  of  the  coal  company  that  had  railroad  affiliations.** 

And  in  the  matter  of  docK?  and  trestles  leased  to  Bums  Bros,  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  .Jersey,  the  commission  says  at  page  244: 

*•  The  leasing  of  Pier  8  to  Burns  Bros,  also  requires  that  competitors  of  thl? 
«thipi)er  who  desire  to  transship  their  coal  over  this  pier  must  pass  their  ship- 
ments under  the  scrutiny  of  their  competitor.  Burns  Bros.,  which  thus  gains 
information  concerning  shipments  made  by  its  competitors,  which  section  15 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  prohibits  a  carrier  from  giving  to  shippers." 

In  re  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Cx).-Northern  Central  Railway  Co.,  at  page  245: 

"  Thus,  another  case  Is  presented  where  the  carrier  may  have  assessed  its  pub- 
lished rates,  yet  substantial  offsets  in  the  form  of  royalty  earnings  have  been 
grante<1  to  the  mining  company  at  the  expense  of  the  carrier's  income,  and 
such  offsets  so  granted  constitute  an  unlawful  discrimination  against  com- 
peting shippers  Under  such  circumstances  we  can  not  consider  that  the  car- 
rier's coal  ciunpnnies  have  in  fact  paid  its  published  rates  on  their  shipments 
<iif  coal." 
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In  re  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co..  at  page  246 : 

"  The  evidence  In  this  case  shows  that  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  carrier  that 
no  interest  should  he  pnld  on  the  certificates  of  Indebtedness.  No  Interest  was 
paid  until  the  date  March  1,  1912.  some  time  subsequent  to  our  decLslon  In  the 
Meeker  ca.se,  In  which  we  condemned  the  action  of  this  carrier  In  waiving  inter- 
"ef?t  charges  on  these  certficates.  Therefore,  during  those  six  years  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  received  a  valuable  offset  against  the  published  rates  It  paid 
•each  yenr." 

In  re  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co..  at  page  247-248 : 

"These  letters  well  Illustrate  that  the  smaller  shipper  could  not  obtain  as 
much  as  cost  for  his  coal  If  he  paid  the  tariff  rates  which  were  established,  and 
there  have  been  but  slight  changes  In  this  carrier's  anthracite  coal  rates  since 
1907.  While  under  such  conditions  It  may  be  possible  for  a  company  acting  In 
the  dual  capacity  of  carrier  and  dealer  to  mine  or  purchase  and  market  the 
anthracite  production,  the  transportation  profits  offsetting  the  losses  residting 
from  purchasing,  mining,  and  selling  the  coal.  It  Is  clear  that  the  shipper  who 
liad  no  transportation  affiliations  could  not  compete  under  such  conditions.  The 
malntennnce  of  excessive  freight  rates  on  this  commodity  confiscates  the  prop- 
-erty  of  the  Individual  operator,  and  by  the  Imposition  of  excessive  freight  rates 
these  public  agencies  have  brought  under  their  control  the  shipping  and  market- 
ing of  the  greater  portion  of  the  total  production  of  anthracite  coal." 

In  re  New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  page  248  : 

"The  carrier  offers  the  explanation  that  the  coal  companies  did  not  pay 
interest  charges  to  the  carrier  because  they  are  using  their  available  funds  to 
pay  off  their  mortgage  bonds.  This  Is  merely  an  aasertlon  that  the  burden  of 
providing  the  coal  companies  with  capital  and  working  funds  sliould  be  borne 
by  the  present-day  Income  or  the  credit  of  the  railway." 

In  re  Ownership  by  carriers  of  capital  stock  of  shipping  corporations,  at 
page  254: 

"  The  amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  commonly  known  as  the 
commodities  clause  has  not  resulted  In  a  bona  fide  separation  of  the  affairs  of 
these  carriers  from  the  mining  and  selling  of  anthracite  coal.  This  Is  well 
illastrated  In^he  case  of  the  Reading  companies,  where  the  holding  company  Is 
possessed  of  the  power  to  take  the  earnings  of  the  railway  at  will  and  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  the  coal  and  Iron  company.  Money  Is  taken  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  railway  company  by  the  holding  company  on  account  of  dividends  to 
he  declared  later,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  the  dividends  paid  by  the  railway 
company  are  measured  by  the  requirements  of  the  holding  company." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
•Co.,  decided  June  21,  1915,  not  yet  reported,  the  Supreme  Court  held : 

"  The  commodity  clause  of  the  Hepburn  act  was  lntende<l  to  prevent  railroads 
from  occupying  the  dual  and  Inconsistent  position  of  public  carrier  and  private 
shipper ;  and  In  order  to  separate  the  business  of  transportation  from  the  busi- 
ness of  selling,  the  statute  made  It  unlawful  for  railroads  to  transport  In  Inter- 
state commerce  any  coal  in  which  company  had  any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect, 

"A  carrier  which  Is  also  a  dealer  and  Is  in  possession  of  a  public  franchise 
has  the  opportunity  to  use  Its  great  power  as  a  common  carrier  to  discriminate 
against  certain  of  its  shippers  with  whom,  as  a  dealer  in  the  commodity.  It  Is  a 
competitor.  The  temptation  to  so  conduct  Itself  Is  ever  present  when  the  car- 
rier owns  any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  who  are 
competitors  of  its  other  shippers,  esi)ecially  when  such  corporations  were  organ- 
ized or  were  financed  by  the  carrier  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
huslness  of  shipping  and  selling  a  commodity  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
the  carrier's  traflfic. 

"  The  dual  and  Inconsistent  position  of  public  carrier  and  private  shipper  that 
would  exist  where  the  carrier  was  miner,  transporter,  and  seller  of  this  com- 
modity now  exists  and  Is  effectuated  by  the  relations  of  the  carrier's  respondent 
In  this  case  and  the  several  coal  co'mpanles  allle<l  with  and  controlled  by  the 
carrier.  Corporate  charters  and  contracts,  as  used  by  the  carriers,  are  merely 
<]evices  whereby  the  business  of  mining,  transporting,  and  selling  the  anthracite 
coal  production  of  each  carrier  and  its  allied  coal  company  are  united  under 
one  management  and  directed  and  controlled  by  one  paramount  power.** 

We  further  invite  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  et  al.  In 
the  same  cnse  (I.  C.  C.  Docket  No.  4914),  especially  at  page  10,  wherein  appears 
the  following : 
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''  IV.  THE  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPK  OF  THE  PRESENT  BRIEF. 

**  The  primary  puriH).^  of  this  brief  Is  to  show  that  the  evidence  lu  the  prea- 
ont  case  established  conclusively  that  the  intervenors  and  other  independent 
shippers  of  anthracite  coal,  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  coal  railroads,  have 
for  many  years  past  been  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  the  trnsporta- 
tion  of  their  coal  to  tidewater  and  to  other  points;  that  this  fact  alone  has 
piven  to  the  coal  companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  manifest  advantages 
in  their  competition  with  the  independent  operators;  that  the  anthracite  coal 
traftic  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  transportation  involves  but  slight  expend 
and  is  highly  remunerative  to  the  carriers;  that  the  coal  railroads  have  dissi- 
pated their  capital  and  income  by  making  large  advances  of  c;ish  and  giving 
free  services  to  their  affiliated  coal  companies,  thereby  depleting  their  own 
resources,  and  giving  to  their  coal  companies  unfair  advantages  In  competi- 
tion with  the  indei>endent  operators;  that  in  order  further  to  benefit  their  coal 
companies  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  independent  operators  the  coal  railroads 
have  transi>orted  the  coal  of  their  coal  companies  to  New  England  by  sea  at 
such  low  rates  as  to  cause  great  losses  In  the  operation  of  the  marine  dei>art- 
ments  of  the  railroads;  that  the  coal  railroads  have  refused  to  establish  joint 
through  rates  to  competitive  consuming  territories,  beyond  their  own  lines, 
thereby  restricting  the  markets  of  the  independent  operators,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  openeil  profitable  parts  of  such  territories  to  their  affiliated  coal  com- 
panies by  arrangements  for  exchanging  coal;  that  the  coal  railroads  have  es- 
tablished demurrage  regulations  which  are  unnecessarily  severe  and  which 
result  in  grevious  discrhnlnations  against  the  ludeiiendent  shippers  and  In  favor 
of  the  coal  companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads ;  that  the  coal  railroads  have 
in  many  Instances  prevented  their  Independent  operators  from  using  the  coal 
storage  plants  along  their  lines  by  transferring  all  the  available  plants  to  the 
affiliated  coal  companies ;  that  the  coal  railroads  have  dlscriminateil  against  the 
small  Independent  oi)erators  by  giving  to  large  shlpi)ers  and  conslgiie*»s  unjust 
and  unreasonable  allowances  and  special  advantages,  and  that  In  many  other 
ways  the  coal  railroads  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make  It  imi)ossible  for 
the  Independent  operators  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  c^nl  comimnies 
controlled  by  the  railroads." 

The  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  brief  are  treate<l  under  the  following 
heads : 

The  unreasonably  high  rates  on  anthracite  coal ;  the  cost  of  tlie  ser\i(vs  ren- 
dered by  the  carriers  in  traiisporting  anthracite  cojil ;  the  valuable  nature  of  the 
anthracite-coal  traffic;  the  operating  conditions  under  which  coal  is  transiM>rted 
and  the  services  rendered  by  the  railroads ;  the  lack  of  storage  facilities  and  the 
unreasonable  denuirrage  regulations  of  respondents ;  the  restriction  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  intlei^endent  shippers  by  the  refu.^^al  of  the  carriers  to  establish  joint 
rates;  the  financial  advantages  resulting  to  the  affillatetl  coal  companies  from 
their  n^gulation  with  the  coal  railroads;  the  depletion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
coal  railroads  In  order  to  finance  the  operations  of  their  marine  deiMirtnienta. 
which  have  carried  coal  to  New  England  ports  at  unprofitable  rates ;  the  si>eclal 
services  and  allowances  given  by  the  coal  railroads  to  affiliated  coal  companies 
and  favored  shippers. 

Your  attention  Is  also  Invited  to  brief  of  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  et  al..  In  I.  C  C. 
docket  No.  5917 :  **  In  re  the  rates  on  anthracite  coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  to 
tidewater.** 

And  brief  of  the  Plymouth  Coal  Co.,  I.  C.  C.  docket  No.  ry90\  and  of  G.  B. 
Markle  Co.  et  al.,  I.  C.  C.  docket  5917 :  '*  In  re  tlemurrage  regulations  and  with- 
drawal of  stocking  facilities  at  Perth  Amboy." 

Also  to  brief  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  et  al.,  I.  C.  C.  docket  0770.  and 
brief  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  investigation  and  suspension 
docket  No.  lOCO:  **  In  the  matter  of  free  time  on  tidewater  coal." 

These  briefs  point  out  clearly  various  Items  of  unfair  competition  which  have 
exlsteil  and  most  of  which  exist  to-day,  some  in  aggravatetl  form. 

More  drastic  demurrage  regulations  are  In  effect  at  the  present  time  antl  are 
such  as  to  practically  exclude  a  small  Independent  producer  from  tidewater 
business,  leaving  It  all  to  the  large  companies. 

Freight  rates  on  anthracite  have  had  a  greater  Increase  during  the  war  than 
in  a  decade  before.  The  rates  to  tidewater,  $1.40  per  ton  on  domestic  sizes* 
and  $1.30  on  pea  and  smaller  sizes  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1915,  are  now  $1.85  and  $1.75  respectively.  Hates  for  short  hauls 
are  especially  exorbitant,  some  being  60  cents  for  4  miles  and  80  cents  for 
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8  miles  on  small  coal  ordinarily  selling  for  60  cents  i>er  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines; 
80  cents  for  9  miles,  $1.20  for  11  to  20  miles,  and  $1.50  from  21  to  30  miles  on  do- 
mestic sizes,  with  arbitrary  mileage  addition  in  some  cases.  These  frequently 
result  in  discrimination  against  independent  operators  in  sales  of  coal  within 
short  hauls  of  the  market,  and  especially  where  the  "  big  companies "  have 
collieries  within  wagon  haul  of  these  markets. 

Excessive  freight  rates  on  materials  and  supplies  used  in  large  quantities 
at  collieries  also  work  Injustice  to  Independent  operators,  since  they  pay  the 
freight  without  participation  in  its  profits. 

Storage  facilities  formerly  controlled  by  railroad-affiliated  coal  companies 
and  now  generally  by  newly  created  sales  companies,  enable  the  former  com- 
panies to  operate  during  a  remarkably  dull  market,  as  at  present*  while  inde- 
pendent operators  are  forced  Into  susi)enslon  by  the  unavoidable  production 
of  all  sizes,  while  having  h  market  for  only  oertnin  sizes  of  their  output. 

During  the  war  the  transportation  of  unprepared,  run-of-mine,  and  con- 
demned coal  from  mines  to  breakers  In  railroad  cars  Increased  largely  in  the 
interest  of  greater  production.  Much  culm-bank  material  was  transported  by 
this  means  from  Isolated  culm  banks  to  breakers  and  washerles  for  prepara- 
tion. When  operators  had  made  their  investments  In  plants,  based  ui)on  the 
expectation  of  ser\ice  by  the  railroads  at  reasonable  rates  of  freight,  the 
rates  for  this  service  were  Increased  Jime  21,  1918,  to  five  times  the  former 
rate,  and,  although  subsequently  reduced,  are  still  unjust  and  unreasonable  In 
view  of  the  short-haul  servke  rendered  and  discriminatory  against  the  Inde- 
pendent operator. 

This  is  especially  the  case  In  view  of  the  low  grade  of  the  culm-bank  ma- 
terial transported  in  unprepared  condition,  since  it  is  usually  half  merchant- 
able coal  and  half  refuse.  Coming  at  that  particular  time  this  unwarranted 
freight  Increase  did  much  to  counteract  the  patriotic  efforts  of  operators  to 
reclaim  culm-bank  tonnage  during  the  critical  period  of  the  war. 

The  Lehigh  anthracite  region.  In  which  the  mines  of  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  are  lo- 
cated, has  not  failed  in  production  during  the  period  of  the  war,  but  has  shown 
a  larger  increase  than  either  the  Wyoming  or  Schuylkill  regions.  The  Lehigh 
region  Is  practically  100  per  cent  developed  as  to  Its  coal  land,  and  Its  culm 
banks  were  reclaimed  to  the  limit  during  the  emergency.  The  housing  condi- 
tions of  the  I^ehlgh  region  are  above  the  average  of  Industrial  housing.  The 
opportunity  of  the  miner  to  earn  under  the  wage  rates  of  the  4-year  agreement 
Is  limited  only  by  his  own  Industry.  These  conditions  we  know  are  true  of 
G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  true  of  the  Lehigh  region. 

As  to  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  It  steadily  Increased  Its  output  during  the  war  in 
Bplte  of  a  loss  of  46  per  cent  of  its  employees,  due  to  enlistments,  the  selective 
draft,  and  the  competition  of  high  wages  of  nearby  munition  plants.  Its  four 
breakers  were  run  to  capacity,  small  adjoining  areas  of  coal  were  leased  from 
others  at  the  asked  rates  of  royalty  and  were  mined ;  Its  culm  banks  were  100 
per  cent  developed,  and  small  excesses  over  breaker  capacity  were  shipped  to  a 
breaker  of  another  operator  for  preparation. 

A  new  steel  breaker  of  800  tons  dally  capacity  was  built  during  1918  purely  as 
a  war  measure  and  was  put  Into  effective  operation. 

The  Fuel  Administration  was  thoroughly  cooperatetl  with  in  all  respects. 

There  was  no  industrial  slacking  in  the  I^hlgh  region,  or  In  the  operation 
of  our  company. 

Respectfully  submitted.  G.  B.  Marki^  Co. 

By  John  Markle,  President, 

(The  report  of  the  Fuel  Administration  Engineers  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ijearoj'd  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

METHOD   OF   FIXING   PRICES   OF   BITUMINOUS   COAL   ADOPTED   BY 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION.' 

(By  CyroB  Qamsey,  jr.,  B.  V.  Norrls,  and  J.  H.  Allport.*    Colorado  meeting,  Septem* 

ber.  1918.] 

Necessity  for  Price  Fixino. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  tlie  early  months  of  1917,  due  to  war  activ- 
ities, there  wa»  a  threatened  shortage  of  coal  which  resulted  In  panic  anion;; 


1  Bead  before  the  anthmclte  section,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  Aug.  10,  1918. 
'  Engineers  to  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
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consumerfi  and  a  rush  to  obtain  coal  at  once  at  any  price.  As  a  result  of  this 
insistent  demand  for  immediate  delivery,  prices  were  bid  up  by  the  consumers 
to  unprecedented  heights;  spot  coal  which  had  previously  been  selling  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  ton  was  bid  up  to  $5,  $6,  and.  in  exceptional  cases,  as  high  as 
$7.50  or  more  per  ton.  Then  when  the  April,  1917,  contract  period  arrived, 
contracts  could  be  made  only  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  up  to  $5  and  $6  per  too 
for  the  year's  delivery. 

This  condition  caused  such  a  demoralization  of  the  business  and  so  much 
complaint  that  some  action  to  regulate  prices  was  considered  essential  by  the 
National  Administration. 

Lane-Peabody  Agreement. 

In  May,  1917,  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  F.  S.  Peabody,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  through  Mr.  Lane,  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  bituminous  coal.  This  committee,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lane,  after  numerous  meetings  and  long  negotia- 
tions with  the  operators  throughout  the  country,  announced  on  June  29  an 
agreement  between  the  committee  and  the  producers,  fixing  a  tentative  maxi- 
mum price  for  bituminous  coal  throughout  the  country  at  $3  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines,  to  which  was  added  25  cents  for  selling  commission  to  wholesalers. 

This  plan  was  based  on  the  Idea  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  high  enough  to 
greatly  stimulate  production,  with  the  expectation  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  would,  with  ample  production,  operate  to  maintain  fair  and  Just  prices 
for  coal  throughout  the  country. 

The  "  Lexer  Act." 

With  the  country  plunge<l  Into  the  greatest  war  of  history,  It  became  evident 
that  distinct  power  should  be  given  the  administration  to  control  efficiently  war 
necessities,  food  and  fuel,  needed  In  ever-Increasing  amounts,  not  only  by  our 
own  country  but  by  our  allies,  and  for  our  armies  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
With  this  in  view,  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  passed  House  bill  No.  4961,  generally 
known  ns  the  Lever  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  fuither  for  the  national 
security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving  the  supply,  and 
controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and  fuels."  It  was  approved 
August  10,  1917. 

Section  5  of  the  Lever  Act  authorizes  the  licensing  of  "the  Importation, 
manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessities,"  and  section 
25  "  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  whenever  and  wherever  sold,  either  by 
producer  or  dealer."  It  Is  further  provided  In  this  section  *Mn  fixing  niaxi- 
mum  prices  for  producers,  the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  of  production, 
Including  the  expense  of  operation,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  depletion, 
and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable  profit."  **  In  fixing  such  prices  for 
dealers  the  commission  shall  allow  the  c(tst  to  the  dealer  and  shall  add  thereto 
a  just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his  profit  In  the  transaction." 

[The  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  coal  were,  with  certain 
minor  exceptions,  transferred  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  by 
order  of  the  President  on  July  3,  1918.] 

The  "  Pbesident's  Pbices." 

On  August  21,  1917,  the  President  announced  prices  for  bituminous  coal 
throughout  the  United  States,  specifying  prices  for  run-of-mine,  prepared  slies, 
and  slack  or  screenings,  by  States  and.  In  a  few  Instances,  by  districts  or  by 
seams.  These  prices  for  run-of-mlne  coal  varied  from  $1.90  to  $3.25,  and  were. 
In  general,  a  very  great  reduction  from  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Lane-Peabody 
Commission. 

These  prices  were  based  on  average  figures  on  about  100,000,000  tons  produc- 
tion prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the  very  meager  dataia 
its  possession,  generally  costs  from  the  larger  and  lower  cost  operations  of 
each  district. 

The  FtJEL  Administration. 

On  August  23,  1917,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  was  appointed  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  by  the  President,  and  to  him  was  delegated  the  powers  as  to 
fuel  conferred  by  said  act  on  the  President.    On  the  same  day,  by  presidential 
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proelmuntion,  prices  were  fixed  on  Pennsylvania  antbracite  coal.  Prom  this 
date  until  early  In  Januaryt  1918,  numerous  revisions  and  adjustments  of 
**  the  President's  prices  "  were  made  by  the  Fuel  Administrator,  but  no  general 
verification  or  revision  was  attempted. 

Early  in  January  the  engineers*  committee  was  constituted,  and  to  tills  com- 
mittee was  intruste<l  the  making  of  a  general  review  of  costs,  and  the  submis- 
sion to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  results  of  careful  studies 
of  the  costs  of  producing  coal  throughout  the  United  States  States.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  then,  and  never  has  been,  authorized  to  fix  prices  on  coal ;  the 
limit  of  its  duties  has  been  to  study  and  report  on  methods  of  price  fixing  and 
to  determine  and  furnish  costs,  leaving  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  the  personal 
duty  of  determining  the  amount  of  margin  to  be  allowed. 
■  The  committee's  first  work  was  a  study  of  price-fixing  methods  which  were^ 
or  might  be,  applicable  to  coal-producing  conditions.  In  arriving  at  a  logical 
and  scientific  plan  for  fixing  the  price  of  fuel  the  following  methods  were  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Straight  coMt-plu9  method, — The  actual  cost  of  each  colliery  plus  a  fixed 
sum  or  percentage  of  profit 

2.  Modified  cost-plt^s  method, — The  actual  cost  at  each  colliery  plus  a  gradu- 
ated profit  decreasing  as  costs  increase. 

3.  Average  cost  methodii, — Prices  fixed  on  the  average  cost  in  each  district. 

4.  Pooling  methods, — All  coal  sold  at  the  average  cost  of  each  district  plus  a 
profit,  and  the  returns  to  each  colliery  adjusted  through  a  clearing  house  at  a 
price  proportioned  to  its  cost  of  production. 

Discussion  of  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  These  Methods. 

stbaiqht  cost-plus  method. 

Advantages, — (a)  All  producers  would  receive  the  same  profit,  and  no  one 
would  have  an  advantage  over  another  in  this  respect. 
(b)  Apparently  simple  in  plan  and  execution. 
Disadvantages, — Impracticable  of  application,  by  reason  of — 

(a)  Resultant  multiplicity  of  prices,  with  grave  disturbance  of  markets. 

(b)  Continual  changing  of  prices  due  to  inevitable  variations  in  each  pro- 
ducer's costs. 

'  (c)  Instability  of  the  industry,  due  to  the  natural  disposition  of  consumer? 
to  purchase  the  lowest-price  coal. 

id)  Inefficiency  in  operation  always  resulting  from  lack  of  incentive  in  cost- 
plus  operations. 

(c)  Material  reduction  in  output  and  reduction  in  quality  due  to  the  natural 
tendency  to  mine  the  poorer  and  more  expensive  coal  with  a  guaranteed  profit 
and  to  leave  the  better  and  cheaper  coal  In  reserve  to  be  mined  on  the  return 
of  normal  conditions. 

(/)  Continual  increase  in  all  costs  incident  to  extravagant  methods  en- 
couraged by  guaranteed  profits. 

ig)  Labor  unrest  and  constant  demands  for  increases  due  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  guaranteed  profit  regardless  of  cost. 

(h)  Practical  impossibility  of  arriving  with  technical  accuracy  at  the  costs 
of  each  separate  operation. 

(i)  Impracticability  of  the  Government's  policing  the  mines  and  securing  the 
same  efficient  operation  and  production  attained  by  the  individual  producer 
under  the  stimulus  of  increased  profits. 

(/)  Illogical,  In  that  the  better  planned  and  managed  operations  are  dis- 
couraged, as  compared  with  poor  and  inefficiently  managed  properties. 

MODIFIED  COST-PLUS   METHOD. 

This  Is  but  a  modificntion  of  the  preceding,  and  the  same  discussion  applies, 
modified  only  by  the  inclusion  of  a  somewhat  greater  incentive  to  the  better 
and  more  economical  operations. 

AVERAGE  COST  METHODS. 

Advantages.— \  minimum  uniform  price  for  each  district  or.  If  desired,  for 
the  entire  country. 
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consumers  and  n  rush  to  obtoln  cm\  at  once  lit  any  P^l™-    -^  « J'    ■       ^r*se 
Insistent  deniflnd  for  Immediate  delivery,  prices  were  bid  "P>>}  tf  -"- 

to  unprecedente.1  Heights;  Bpot  cool  which  t^d  previously  heenP 
$J,r>0  to  S2  per  ton  was  bid  up  to  $5.  $6.  and.  In  exceptional  »  f^t  oi- 

IlM  or  wore  per  ton.     Then  when  tbe  April    !«"    '^ontrae*  .JTWt  rf 

contracts  could  be  mnile  only  at  prices  ranging  from  f3  up  to  ^ 

Tor  the  year's  delivery.  ,_     _.         ,  ..  ^  . ,_, 

This  cimilltlon  cnHse<l  such  a  denin  rail  nation  or  tne  ou 
coraplnliit  that  some  action  to  regulate  prices  was  eonatd' 
National  Administration.  ^^  ^^  y,^  pricei 

L*NE-PCABODT    AGRKEMBNT.  ^^^^  _^^^    ^^  ^^,^ 

In  May.  1917.  a  committee  under  the  ebairmaneblp  „.-e™ce  cost 

cago.  WAS  appointed  by  the  Council  of  National  Def        'f  *«^"„\^Xl  ^«d. 
consider  the  whole  question  of  bituminous  coal.    T'       *"'^^^„""  "" 
retary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Laue,  after  numerous       ^me  P;"^e'  ^^,„  ,„ 

tlons'^wlth  the  operators  throughout  the  coun  r  ;ft««d  of  cost,  as^  « 
aio-eenient  between  the  committee  and  tbe  prot'  qualities  ^^oula  uanira  j 
mum  price  for  bituminous  coal  throughout  the  -  .„^,|mrf,-(a>  0»- 

mlnes  to  which  was  added  2f.  cents  for  selliw      1  '"\'P''''J"^'^;,J^' ^ 
Thii  plan  was  base,!  on  the  Idea  of  flxlng      -.  variations  in  P^-^*^ 
greatly  stimulate  production,  with  the  expe*      ■  located  and  managed  uperauou. 

•     -■       .managed  ones. 

«t  liievltabiy  resuUniE  from  anj 
eiranl  of  economy, 
lack  of  lnc«ntlve  and  resu.tiDj 
s.sarv  lalw.r.  tlie  uilnlnc  of  tbj 
coal  for  the  ultimate  benefit  ot 
It  immediately  needed, 
ilch  iB  the  usual  result  of  a  IK* 
lack  of  intcreat.  _„,„,     ' 

idlng  to  encourage  the  inefflcleW 

Its  to  increase  with  the  hope  el 
dncers  from  the«tnowledge  that 
Imlta  of  price.  _  . 

Ixed  t»y  the  United  StatesFod 
ive.  without  some  of  tbe  spedu 

I  Tery  large  capital  required  W 

I  to  finance  the  producers. 

iDisatloo  with  Its  army  of  s""!- 

itrled  plan  lato  opwation  si  f" 

t  promptncBS,  the  costa  i>e«M»ty 

methods  ot  handUng  coal,  wif 
innecessarily  creating  a  rfwrti^ 
>  an  the  peculiar  coDdiUom  m_ 
I  it  ilevolved  upon  the  «nglB««» 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  tk 

»>  AOOPTZD. 

neceaslty  of  Bndlog  a  metlxid  tt  \ 
iractlcable  the  following  n(ti» 
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1/'%  ^^^'^^^  "''^  incident  and  unduly  costly  operations. 

^  J''^/9^  "^^f,  "»st  of  production,  including  the  expense  of 

^^/^  /%/vr^fl,  ^  ^^  '  .depletion,  with  a  just  and  reasonable 

'^^J^^^a^*^aJ^^^*^  '  -h  these  results  as  nearly  as 

^^Jt^/r^    ^ AJ >^ ^**^ *i  / V  •  ^^^  obtained  from  the  In- 

»//%<7/-^W  '^***''*/'V  ^'^  ederal  Trade  Commission  were 

^v^/   -'^/*W?*'-»*  '^'^kA     A  J   ^  These  figures,  with  the  percent- 

Z^K7Sy)^J^''^,l'^,  "^  -W  "^T  •*»  ach  district,  were  plotted  on  dia- 

/4f^>i:'^^///*'<^.>/ir  '•-^'^  .         ^^J/^  ^^®°*  <>f  variation  in  each  district. 

^  .rces  of  indispensable  tonnage,  chrls- 

j  which  the  Fuel  Administrator  per- 
lecessary  for  each  district 

JF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

%^%r^4r,j^^       ^/w^^t.  the  "bulk  line"  principle  recognizes  the 

^^  *^>fr!S!^  *A      ^*^  oe  of  any  article  necessary  to  a  community 

%  '^^ti^tf^^^  ^clng  that  necessary  portion  of  such  article  m- 

'/  ''*^        ^Oh*''  >ducers  profits  dependent  upon  their  ability  and 

^o#- ,  ^  *e  establishmmit  of  a  reasonable  price  to  the  con- 

*o^             ^j»^  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  over  the 

''^Z^%^        ^^  iuder  other  methods. 

^'/^^i^  '^iu-  arage  maximum  production  and  necessary  development 

^^^Ta^a^  oducer  the  benefit  of  reduced  costs  due  to  greater  pro- 

^^4  d  feeling  among  the  producers  and  among  the  workmen  by 

4^^^  .-ice  in  each  district  and  not  apparently  showing  favoritism  to 

lO  encourage  the  fit  and  discourage  the  unfit, 
chod  is  susceptible  of  refinement  and  extension,  making  it  pos-^ 
.nate  undue  profits  to  the  producer  and  adjust  prices  from  time  to 
ft.  ultimate  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

Considerable  profits  to  the  lowest-cost  operators. 

A  price  for  coal  greater  than  one  based  on  the  average  cost,  by  the 
jnt  by  which  the  **  bulk  line  "  exceeds  such  avenigc. 
-his  method  appeared  to  be  better  suited  to  the  conditions  than  any  of  the 
ners  suggested,  and  after  a  careful  study  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admlnls- 
rator.  It  was  adopted. 

Cost  Data   Available. 

The  Federal  Commission  had,  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
the  commission,  the  power  to  Investigate  costs,  and  to  require,  under  penalty, 
reports  of  costs  of  operation.  Under  this  authority,  the  commission  sent  out, 
to  each  coal  producer  listed  in  the  United  States,  blanks  requiring  a  rather 
complete  and  detailed  statement  of  costs  of  operation,  and  the  realization  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  this  product. 

These  reports  were  generally  available  for  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1917.  at  the  time  the  revision  of  prices  was  started,  and  reports  for 
these  two  months,  studied  In  connection  with  later  reports,  were  generally 
used  as  a  basis  of  costs  for  the  first  studies.  It  further  developed  that  these 
two  months  were.  In  most  Instances,  fairly  repreentatlve,  a  to  output,  of  the 
average  of  the  year. 

Analysis  and  Adjustment  of  Cost  Sheets. 

Without  desiring  to  Impugn  either  the  honesty  or  the  accuracy  of  the  cost 
sheets  as  presented,  it  was  found  essential  to  study  and  adjust  them  for  use  as 
a  basis  of  scientific  and  accurate  finding.  Besides  correcting  slips  and  palpable 
mathematical  errors,  a  considerable  amount  of  revision  was  necessary.  Matty, 
especially  of  the  small  operators,  were  inexperienced  In  bookkeeping  and  sub- 
mitted cost  sheets  which,  while  accurate  In  totals,  were  grievously  mixed  in 
details. 
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Disadvitntages. — (a)  The  average  oost  is  necessarily  less  than  the  cost  of 
about  half  the  total  tonnage.  Hence,  a  reasonable  profit  put  on  the  average 
cost  would  not  produce  the  necessary  tonnage. 

(b)  The  tonnage  below  and  up  to  the  average  cost  is  actually  produced  by 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  operators  of  the  country.  Hence,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  operators  producing  at  above  average  cost  would  be  put  out  of 
business  by  a  price  based  on  the  average. 

POOLING   METHODS. 

Pooling  may  be  done  on  either  cost  plus,  modified  cost  plus,  or  on  the  prices 
established  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

Advantaffe8. — (a)  A  uniform  price  to  consumers  for  sections  and,  If  desired, 
for  the  entire  country. 

(h)  A  present  lower  price  to  consumers  based  on  weighted  average  cost. 

(c)  A  simplification,  of  all  present  pooling  arrangements,  us  all  coul  to  each 
pool  would  have,  or  could  be  arranged  to  have,  the  same  price. 

(d)  A  return  to  the  consideration  of  quality  instead  of  cost,  as,  with  all 
coal  at  the  same  price  to  consumers,  the  higher  qualities  would  naturally  be 
preferred. 

Disadvantages  of  pooling  cost-plus  or  modified  cofft-plus  methods. — {a)  Con- 
tinual variation  in  pool  prices,  due  to  inevitable  variations  in  producers*  costs. 

(6)  Unfair  and  Illogical,  in  that  the  better  located  and  managed  operations 
are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  poor  and  badly  managed  ones. 

(c)  A  general  and  considerable  Inci-ease  in  cost  Inevitably  resulting  from  any 
method  involving  guaranteed  profits  with  a  disregard  of  economy. 

(fl)  A  material  reduction  In  output,  due  to  lack  of  Incentive  and  resulting 
Inefficient  methods,  the  employment  of  unnecessary  labor,  the  mining  of  the 
more  expensive  and  less  desirable  qualities  of  coal  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  mines,  and  the  execution  of  development  not  Immediately  needed. 

(e)  A  slacking  of  the  efforts  of  employees,  which  is  the  usual  result  of  a  lack 
of  Incentive  to  the  producer,  with  the  resulting  lack  of  interest 

(/)  The  installation  of  an  unsound  policy  tending  to  encourage  the  ineflicieot 
and  discourage  the  efllcient  producer. 

ig)  The  ever-present  temptation  to  allow  costs  to  increase  with  the  hope  of 
readjustment  of  prices. 

(h)  Dissatisfaction  to  both  labor  and  to  producers  from  the«knowledge  that 
other  and  less  efficient  operations  have  higher  limits  of  price. 

The  disadvantage  of  pooling  on  the  prices  fixed  by  the  United  States  Fnd 
Administration  are  the  same  as  suggested  above,  without  some  of  the  spedal 
disadvantages  of  cost-plus  methods. 

DisadvmUages  o/  pooling  in  general, — (a)  A  very  large  capital  required  to 
handle  such  stupendous  operations. 

(b)  Enormous  and  extended  credits  required  to  finance  the  producers. 

(c)  Lack  of  organization  to  handle  this  new  business. 

(d)  Undesirability  of  creating  such  an  organization  with  its  army  of  addi- 
tional employees  at  the  present  time. 

(e)  Inadvisability  of  putting  a  new  and  untried  plan  into  operation  at  the 
present  time. 

(/)  Impossibility  of  obtaining,  with  sufiicient  promptness,  the  costs  necessary 
to  fix  pooling  prices  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 

{g)  Interference  with  present  established  methods  of  handling  coal,  with 
serious  risk  of  crippling  its  distribution  and  unnecessarily  creating  a  shortaga 

None  of  these  suggested  methods  «eemed  to  fill  the  peculiar  conditions  inci- 
dent to  price  fixinfl  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  engineecs' 
conmiittee  to  develop  some  method  better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

THE  PRICE-FIXING  METHOD  ADOPTED. 

The  study  of  the  conditions  indicated  the  necessity  of  finding  a  method  of 
price  fixing  which  would  fill  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  Result  in  a  price  fair  to  the  public. 

2.  Prevent  excessive  prices  or  profiteering. 

3.  Prevent  a  multiplicity  of  prices  in  any  district 

4.  Encourage  legitimate  production. 
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5.  Discourage  production  from  inefficient  and  unduly  costly  operations. 

6.  Insure  to  the  producer  "  the  cost  of  production,  including  the  expense  of 
operation,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  depletion,  with  a  just  and  reasonable 
profit,"  as  required  by  the  Lever  Act. 

In  arriving  at  a  method  promising  to  accomplish  these  results  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  the  following  system  was  developed:  Costs  obtained  from  the  in- 
dividual sheets  filed  by  each  operator  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  were 
studied,  listed,  and  adjusted  for  price  fixing.  These  figures,  with  the  percent- 
ages of  each  cost  in  the  total  production  of  each  district,  were  plotted  on  dia- 
grams, showing  graphically  the  range  and  extent  of  variation  in  each  district. 
On  these  diagrams  a  line  indicating  the  sources  of  indispensable  tonnage,  chris- 
tene<l  **bulk  line,"  Is  drawn  as  a  base  to  which  the  Fuel  Administrator  per- 
sonally adds  a  margin  in  his  judgment  necessary  for  each  district. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

The  method  of  fixing  prices  by  the  "bulk  line"  principle  recognizes  the 
economic  syllogism  that  "  the  price  of  any  article  necessary  to  a  community 
will  be  fixed  by  the  cost  of  producing  that  necessary  portion  of  such  article  In- 
volving the  greatest  expense." 

(a)  This  assures  to  all  producers  profits  dependent  upon  their  ability  and 
exertions,  only  limited  by  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

(b)  It  does  not  unduly  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  over  the 
minimum  price  possible  under  other  methods. 

(c)  It  tends  to  encourage  maximum  prodnctloa  and  necessary  development 
by  allowing  to  the  producer  the  benefit  of  reduced  costs  due  to  greater  pro- 
duction. 

(d)  It  avoids  bad  feeling  among  the  producers  and  among  the  workmen  by 
allowing  a  fixed  price  in  each  district  and  not  apparently  showing  favoritism  to 
special  producers. 

(e)  It  tends  to  encourage  the  fit  and  discourage  the  unfit. 

(/)  The  method  Is  susceptible  of  refinement  and  extension,  making  It  pos-' 
slble  to  eliminate  undue  profits  to  the  producer  and  adjust  prices  from  time  to 
time  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

DISADVANTAGES   OF  THIS   SYSTEM. 

(a)  Considerable  profits  to  the  lowest-cost  operators. 

ib)  A  price  for  coal  greater  than  one  basetl  on  the  average  cost,  by  the 
amount  by  which  the  "  bulk  line  "  exceeds  such  avenig(». 

This  method  appeared  to  be  better  suited  to  the  conditions  than  any  of  the 
others  suggested,  and  after  a  careful  study  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, it  was  adopted. 

Cost   Data   Availabus. 

The  Federal  Commission  had,  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
the  commission,  the  power  to  Investigate  costs,  and  to  require,  under  penalty, 
reports  of  costs  of  operation.  Under  this  authority,  the  commission  sent  out, 
to  each  coal  producer  listed  in  the  United  States,  blanks  requiring  a  ratlier 
complete  and  detailed  statement  of  costs  of  operation,  and  the  realization  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  this  product. 

These  reports  were  generally  available  for  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1917.  at  the  time  the  revision  of  prices  was  started,  and  reports  for 
these  two  months,  studied  in  connection  with  later  reports,  were  generally 
used  as  a  basis  of  costs  for  the  first  studies.  It  further  developed  that  tliese 
two  months  were,  in  most  instances,  fairly  repreentative,  a  to  output,  of  the 
average  of  the  year. 

Analysis  and  Adjustment  of  Cost  Sheets. 

Without  desiring  to  Impugn  either  the  honesty  or  the  accuracy  of  the  cost 
sheets  as  presented,  it  was  found  essential  to  study  and  adjust  them  for  use  as 
a  basis  of  scientific  and  accurate  finding.  Besides  correcting  slips  and  palpable 
mathematical  errors,  a  considerable  amount  of  revision  was  necessary.  Matty, 
especially  of  the  small  operators,  were  inexperienced  in  bookkeeping  and  sub- 
mitted cost  sheets  which,  while  accurate  in  totals,  were  grievously  mixed  In 
details. 
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BUPPLDtS. 

The  item  of  supplies  was  found  to  vary  so  widely  in  the  same  mines  in 
different  months  that  the  returns  for  single  months  were  practically  abandoned, 
and  the  figures  were  replaced  by  averages  from  all  reports  available,  resulting 
in  Increases  or  deductions  from  the  monthly  costs  as  reported. 


FEPBBAL  TSAOX  COMMiaSION. 


FUeNo. 


Bltominous  ooal  report  on  oost,  income,  and  toimage  for ,191    . 

(Period,  month,  or  year.) 


(Full  name. 
Address... 


Locatloo  of  mines. 

District 

State 

County 


Mail  to  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  or  before ,  1917,  the  infonnatkn 

required  on  this  form. 

The  Information  required  by  this  report  is  ordered  to  be  fomiahed  punoant  to  the  power  of  the  coouids 
sion  under  subdivision  b  of  section  6  of  "  An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commlsslan,  to  define  its  poven 
and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes."  and  under  paragraph  12,  section  26,  of  "An  act  to  provide  further  far 
the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraKinx  the  production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  cootroUiiis 
the  distribution  of  food  products  and  fuel,"  whloh  is  as  foUows: 

"The  books,  correspondence,  records,  and  papers  In  any  way  referring  to  transactions  of  any  kind  lelat* 

Ing  to  the  mining,  production,  sale,  or  distribution  of  allmlne  operators  or  other  persons  whose  coal  and 

0  dee  have'or  may  oecome  subject  to  this  section,  and  the  books,  corrMpondenoe.  records,  and  papen  o( 

any  person  applying  for  the  purchase  of  coal  and  ooke  firom  the  United  States  shall  at  all  tunes  be  subject 

to  Inspection  by  the  said  ag^y." 

PENALTIX8. 


Failure  to  mall  this  report  within  the  time  required  will  snbject  the  corporation  to  a  fortelture  of  the  sua 
of  1100  for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  fiallure.  Section  10,  Federal  Trade  CommlMifln 
act. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  or  statement  of  Uet  ta  this 
report  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  tens 
01  not  more  than  tnree  years  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Section  10,  Fedem  Trade  CommlasloB 
act. 

COST. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Item. 


I.  IITNE  EXPEKBB. 


Operating  expense: 

Mining 

Yardfi^ 

Transportation . . . 

Ventilation 

Drainage 

Dead  work 

Tipple  or  breaker. 

Washery 

Miscellaneous 


Labor. 


Total. 


Power 

Power-house  fuel tons. 

Superln tendenoe  and  engineering 

Mine  office 


Total 

Total  operating  expense . 


General  expense  and  Axed  charges: 

Royalty 

Depletion  reserve 

Depreciation  reserve 

Maintenance  reserve 

Contingent  reserve 

Taxe6(exoludelnoome  and  excess  profit). per  cent. 


Supplies. 


Total. 


Amount. 


Per  too. 
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COST — Continued. 


No. 

• 

It«n. 

Labor. 

Supplies. 

• 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per  ton. 

27 

I.  MINX  KXPKN8E— «ontinaod. 

Inffurance— 

General 

28 

I^&bnityarooniT>enMtlon r,.,,,^. 

20 

Offlsers'.<i'L|^<^  ftnd  eTT>ens«i - , , .  r ,  ^  t 

30 

Other  general  office  salaries  and  exoense. .  .percent. . 

31 

Legal 

32 

ifif  ?e]laneous a 

33 

Total  genera]  expense  and  fixed  charges 

34 

Totft)  mine  expea*fe t,.t. 

35 

n.  8KUINO  KXPIM8X. 

Oommissions 

36 

37 

Advertising 

38 

Rad  Accmintff. 

39 

Allowances 

40 

Silesmen's  salaries  and  expenses 

41 

Officers*  siiaries  and  expenses 

42 

Other  office  salaries  and  expenses percent.. 

43 

Mls^?ellaneoii8 . ...........  T. '. 

44 

Total  selling  expense 

45 

m.  OTHKB  EXPENSE. 

Taxes — Income  and  excess  profit 

••••••••••^ 

46 

47 

Interest 

48 

flinlring  fnnd 

49 

Total  other  expense 

50 

51 
52 

Capital  and  maintenance  reserve  charges : 

Improvements 

53 

Developments 

54 

Maintenance 



55 

Total  capital  and  maintenance  reserve  charges. . . . 



55 

• 

SuppUee: 

Supplies  on  hand  1st  of  month 

57 
58 

5Q 

Supplies  purchased  during  month 

Total 

00 

Supplies  used  during  month 

61 

62 

Supplies  on  hand  end  of  mcmth 
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INCOME. 


No. 


63 
64 
66 

66 
67 


70 

71 
72 
73 

74 


Item. 


Coal  sales: 

Local  sales at  per  ton 

Shipped at  per  ton 

Railroad at  per  ton 

C<*e at  per  ton 

Power-house  fuel at  per  ton 


Total  sales 

Cost  of  sales: 
ToUlml 
Coalpurch 

Total 


Total  mine  expense  (item  35). 
asea 


Amount. 
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No. 


75 
78 
77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
8f> 
86 
87 
88 
80 
90 
91 

92 

93 
94 

95 

96 


INCOME— ContiBued. 


Item. 


Cost  of  sales— Continued .  i 

Inventory  1st  of  month S 

Inventory  end  of  month 

Increase  or  decrease  In  Inventories 


Total  costs  (add  74  and  77) 

Qross  profit  on  coal  sold  (subtract  78  from  70) . 

Miscellaneous  profits: 

Powder 

Interest  on  pay  roll  advanced 


Smithing 

Heat,  light,  and  power. 
Dwellings  and  farms . . . 
Stores. 


Standard-gauge  railroad  equipment. 

Floating  equipment 

Ck)ke  and  bv-products 

Other  income , 


Total  gross  profit. 


Selhng  expense . 
Other  expense. 


Total 

Total  net  income. 


COAL  TONNAGE  (2,000  POUNDS). 


No. 


97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
109 

110 

111 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 


Item. 


Prej-^J-  'SESf- 


Sales: 
Local. 


Shipped . 
Railroad. 
Coke. 


Power-house  fuel . 
Total  sales 


Add. 


Inventory,  end  of  month. 
Total 


Deduct. 


Inventory  1st  of  month. 
Purchased  coal 


Slack. 


ToUd. 


Total  deductions. 
Production 


K ind  of  coal Number  days  worked . 

Name  or  number  of  seam Cause  of  idle  days 

Thickness  of  sesmi 

Number  of  mines 

Remarks 


Afyprovad  and  oertifled  eorreot: 

(NameO 

This  report  must  be  signed  by  an  offioar  of  the  company. 


(Title.) 


BE8EBVK8. 


The  item  of  maintenance  was  frequently  misunderstood,  in  some  instancci 
all  sapplies  and  much  labor  being  charged  to  this  account;  In  others  a  fixed 
sum,  and  in  still  other  cases  notliing  at  all  was  charged. 
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Depreciation  was  often  put  in  as  a  guess ;  in  some  cases  it  was  frankly  stated 
that  this  seemed  a  good  time  to  charge  oft  improvements,'*  and  such  were  cliarged 
to  the  limit,  and  beyond. 

Depletion  of  lands  was  also  an  item  which  appeared  greatly  to  trouble  seme 
of  the  accountants.  While  generally  imderstood,  many  very  wild  guesses,  even 
up  to  the  market  price  of  the  product,  were  found;  also  many  instances  of 
depletion  charges  for  lands  operated  on  royalty  or  lease  and  not  the  property 
of  the  operator. 

Ck)ntingent  funds  noted  on  the  blank  were  generally  omitted,  but  in  a  few 
cases,  especially  when  the  need  of  such  funds  had  recently  been  felt,  most  ample 
allowances  were  made.  After  being  considered,  it  was  decided  to  apply  in  each 
district  amounts  obtained  by  studying  the  claims  of  tlie  better  operators  of  such 
district,  after  obtaining  from  the  best  available  sources  reliable  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  lands  and  amount  and  value  of  improvements  characteristic  of  the 
district 

The  question  of  contingent  reserves  is  a  serious  one.  From  a  strict  cost- 
accounting  standpoint  no  cost  can  be  permitted  until  incurred.  Nevertheless, 
such  reserves  are  essential  to  an  industry  involving  the  great  risk  incident  to 
coal  mining,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  such  reserves  are  used  only' 
for  major  accidents  or  calamities  and  that  ordinary  losses  regularly  Incurred 
are  charged  to  the  costs  of  operation,  it  was  decided  to  include  a  small  amount 
for  contingent  reserve  in  the  general  allowance. 

SALARIES. 

Elxecutive  and  even  superintendent's  salaries  were  frequently,  omitted.  In 
many  cases  of  personal  ownership  undoubtedly  none  were  pdid.  It  was  con- 
sidered only  just  to  add  to  such  returns  reasonable  allowances  for  salaries  to 
place  such  reports  on  a  parity  with  the  majority  of  the  operations  which  paid 
for  such  necessary  service.  On  the  other  hand,  occasional  instances  were  found 
of  reported  salaries  so  excessive  as  to  require  adjustment  downward  to  a  rea- 
sonable parity  with  the  general  practice  of  the  district. 

A  sliding  scale  of  salaries,  adjusted  within  broad  limits  to  the  monthly  ton- 
nage of  an  operation,  was  finally  devised.  Any  salaries  missing  or  below  the 
minimum  allowed  were  raised  to  the  minimum,  and  those  above  the  maximum 
were  lowered  to  the  maximum. 

SPECIAL  CHARGES. 

Special  charges  were  generally  treated  In  detail,  often  spread  over  a  reason- 
able time  rather  than  allowed  In  a  single  month.  In  treating  these  a  careful 
study  of  all  reports  available  was  made. 

I 

SPECIAL  RECORDS. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commls.slon  had  required  special  explanations  of  all 
charges  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  all  these  records  were  available  and  were 
carefully  studle<l  and  had  great  influence  in  deciding  doubtful  polnta 

OUTSIDE  PROFITS. 

The  profits  from  farms,  dwellings,  or  stores  are  not  properly  mining  profits, 
and  accounts  of  these  should  be  kept  separate  from  mining  expense.  Where 
it  is  found  that  such  accounts  are  separated  no  deduction  for  such  profits 
«bouId  be  made,  but  where  dwellings,  particularly,  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  mining  that  no  separation  is  possible,  it  is  proper  to  include  their 
operation  with  mining  accounts. 

FUEL  FOR  POWER. 

In  general,  charges  for  fuel  for  colliery  power  were  allowed,  and  the  tonnage 
divisor  was  made  to  include  such  fuel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it 
would,  however,  be  advisable  to  eliminate  colliery  fuel  from  both  sides  of  the 
Account  and  merely  to  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  used;  by  this  method  the 
tonnage  divisor  represents  the  amount  shipped  and  sold  and  is  susceptible  of 
accurate  determination,  while  the  fuel  used  is  approximated,  or  even  goeeoed 
at,  too  often  to  make  the  general  records  containing  this  item  reliable. 
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O.ther  Items  requiring  occasional  adjustment  were  the  inclusion  of  wastdng 
costs,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  allowed,  in  the  mining  cost,  and  the  inclusioD 
of  labor  and  supplies  used  in  colling  operations  conducted  by  the  same  operaton. 
In  a  few  instances  the  coke  tonnage,  or  a  mixed  tonnage  of  coal  and  coke,  was 
reported  and  used  as  a  divisor  to  obtain  costs  per  ton,  resulting;  of  course,  ia 
a  notably  excessive  cost 

In  general,  each  and  every  cost  sheet  was  studied  carefully  by  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee,  all  adjustments  were  considered  by  at  least  two,  and 
only  such  adjustments  were  made  as  were  warranted  by  the  conditions  and  Uie 
necessity  of  placing  all  costs  on  the  sahie  basis,  so  as  to  find  a  just  basis  of  cost 
for  fixing  the  price  for  each  district. 

Kepobtino  Ck>STs. 

The  great  mass  of  cost  figures  obtained  from  the  above  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  operators  mining  over  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  United  States  would  be  merely  confusing  and  of  but  little  practlcjil 
value  if  presented  in  tables  of  figures,  and  It  was  considered  necessary  to  devise 
some  plan  to  present  these  graphically  so  that  they  might  be  studied  and  com- 
pared with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  with  maximum  efliclency.  After  many 
trials,  a  chart  was  evolved  which  appears  to  have  satisfactorily  accomplished 
the  ends  sought 

The  costs  for  each  district,  both  exactly  as  reporte<l  and  as  adjusted,  were 
arranged  in  order  by  1-c.  increments,  beginning  at  the  lowest  cost,  with  the 
tonnage  at  each  separate  cost  whether  from  one  or  more  operations;  the  pei^ 
centage  of  total  tonnage  at  each  cost  was  calculated,  and  the  cumulative  per- 
centage, beginning  at  the  lowest-cost  tonnage,  was  obtained. 

CHABTS. 

The  percentages  thus  obtained  were  plotted  on  10  by  10-space  cross-section 
paper,  resulting  in  a  diagram  like  figure  1. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  costs  reported,  and  the  full  line  the  adjusted  costs. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  output  between,  or  up  to,  any  limits  of  cost  can  be 
determined  by  simple  inspection.  The  "  bulk  line,"  or  line  of  indispensable  coal 
which  must  be  assured  of  a  minimum  profit,  after  study  of  the  conditions  and 
necessities  of  any  district,  can  be  properly  located,  and  from  this  a  minimum 
profit  necessary  for  the  district  can  be  determined. 

Adjusting  the  "  Bulk  Line." 

The  "  bulk  line  "  is  a  matter  requiring  very  careful  study.  Its  location  must 
be  such  as  to  conserve  and  encourage  all  necessary  operations  and  thus  assure 
the  maximum  coal  supply  from  each  district. 

It  is  almost  invariably  found  that  at  the  high-cost  end  of  the  diagram  are 
collected  most  of  the  doubtful  enterprises.  These  include:  Mines  which  have 
failed  under  normal  competitive  conditions  and  have  been  reopened  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  high  prices  preceding  Government  control ;  mines  abandoned  as 
exhausted  and  reopened  for  the  few  remaining  pillars;  new  enterprises  in  the 
development  stage;  mines  opened  on  beds  so  thin  or  of  such  poor  quality  that 
they  could  not  operate  under  normal  conditions;  small  mines  on  outcrop  coal, 
often  of  poor  quality,  which  have  neither  capital  nor  equipment  for  economical 
working ;  mines  which  have  encountered  faults  or  in  which  the  coal  has  thinned 
or  split,  or  the  quality  has  so  deteriorated  as  to  prevent  working  at  a  reason- 
able  cost ;  and,  not  the  least  of  this  group,  mines  so  badly  managed  as  to  show 
unwarrantable  costs  of  operation. 

All  these  classes  of  mines  are  unjustifiable  under  war  conditions.  They  use 
labor  inefficiently.  Often  their  records  show  less  than  half  the  tonnage  per 
employee  usually  obtalne<l  In  their  district,  and  their  elimination  Is  an  eco- 
nomical advantage  to  a  district  in  releasing  labor  to  more  efficient  mines. 

In  this  high-cost  group  occasionally  are  found  mines  which  have  n  coal  of 
unusually  high  quality  or  fitted  for  special  use,  for  which  a  market  at  prices 
above  those  of  the  district  has  always  existed.  Such  mines,  on  proving  theli 
special  conditions,  may  receive  consideration  for  special  prices  sufficient  to  allow 
a  fair  profit  on  their  higher  costs. 
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After  a  study  of  all  conditions,  the  *'  bulk  line  **  is  located  as  far  as  possible 
to  exclude  the  classes  of  operations  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all  mines 
operating  economically  and  efficiently.  The  mars^ln  above  the  **bulk  line**  is 
sufficient  to  allow  all  but  a  very  small  percentajere  of  the  tonnage  to  be  produced 
without  actual  loss,  but  with  less  than  the  minimum  profit  applied  to  all  mines 
up  to  the  "  bulk  line.** 

The  charts  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  show  all  the  costs  of  any 
district  without  divulging  the  costs-  of  any  operation,  yet  by  a  very  simple 
system  of  confidential  keys  the  position  of  any  separate  operation  can  be 
almost  instantly  found  and  its  cost  sheets  located. 

The  charts  have  the  further  advantage  that  almost  any  desired  information 
as  to  costs  or  tonnage,  averages,  totals  within  desired  limits,  margins,  excessive 
and  subnormal  costs  with  the  tonnage  involved,  and  other  items  of  informa- 
tion often  required,  can  be  obtained  very  rapidly  and  with  a  minimum  expend- 
iture of  time  or  labor.  On  one  occasion,  two  members  of  the  committee  cal- 
culated in  a  single  evening  the  weighted  average  costs,  both  reported  and  ad- 
justed, for  over  three-fourths  of  the  entire  bituminous  coal  output  of  the 
country. 

DISTRICTINO. 

It  is  inevitable  that  mines  should  show  wide  variations  in  cost,  due  to  the 
varying  thickness  and  character  of  the  beds  worked,  and  to  apply  a  single  price 
to  all  the  mines  of  a  State  would  result  in  either  allowing  an  unreasonable 
profit  to  tho.«e  working  the  better  and  thicker  beds,  or  absolutely  put  out  of 
business  the  higher-cost  districts. 

Where  an  area  examino<l  shows  wide  variations  of  cost,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  employ  some  plan  of  separation,  and  to  segregate  into  groups  those  mhies 
operating  under  similar  conditions.  Such  districting  may  be  based  on  difference 
in  beds,  on  thickness  of  coal,  or  by  geographical  and  geological  districts. 

Districting  by  beds  is  only  occasionally  practicable,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  Variation  in  thickness  and  quality  in  the  same  bed;  (6)  difficulty  ol 
identification  of  beds;  (c)  splitting  of  beds,  changing  one  thick  bed  to  two  or 
moi-e  thin  ones:  (d)  changes  in  mining  conditions  in  the  same  bed,  making  radi- 
cal differences  in  cost  of  mining. 

I>istrictiug  by  thickness  of  beds  seems  at  first  glance  the  most  logical  method, 
but  it  has  the  fatal  objection  that,  as  nearly  all  beds  become  thin  in  places,  two 
or  more  costs  will  be  found  in  contiguous  mines  and  often  In  the  same  mine. 
Further,  this  districting  leads  to  gross  profiteering,  by  attempting  to  classify 
mines  by  the  thinnest  coal,  not  by  the  average. 

The  terms  **  thick  **  ami  "thin"  beils  are  particularly  dangerous,  as  what 
would  be  considered  thi<*k  in  one  region  may  l>e  classed  as  thin  in  another,  and 
the  reverse:  it  is  therefore  manifestly  imdesirable  for  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  officially  to  designate  any  particular  thickness  as  the  dividing 
line  between  thick  and  thin. 

Districting  geographically  has  the  great  advantage  of  making  divisions  sus- 
ceptible of  accurate  description  and  eliminating  all  questions  as  to  the  proper 
price  applicable  to  any  colliery.  It  generally  puts  together  mines  having  the 
same  conditions  and  normally  competing,  avoids  varying  prices  for  coal  of  tlie 
same  quality  and  character,  and  simplifies  distribution  and  marketing.  The 
difficulties  in  applying  this  method  are  greater  In  fields  where  numerous  beds  of 
varying  thickness  and  character  are  workeil,  resulting  in  considerable  varia- 
tions in  price.  It  is  also  frequently  difficult  properly  to  classify  operations  near 
the  borders  of  adjoining  districts,  and  geographical  districts  are  hence  neces- 
sarily subject  to  some  adjustment  of  boundaries. 

Further,  in  designating  districts,  labor  conditions  are  necessarily  carefully 
considered.  Neither  miners  nor  operators  wish  to  have  the  scale  of  wages 
changed  in  any  mine  by  the  throwing  of  such  mine  from  one  wage  district  to 
another,  and  before  deciding  on  tlie  boundaries  of  districts,  it  has  been  found 
•essential  to  obtain  the  wage  scale  and  the  boundaries  of  wage-scale  districts. 
Further,  It  is  found  that  in  making  up  the  wage  scales,  some  very  accurate 
districting  has  been  done,  and  maps  showing  these  wage  districts  are  of  great 
assistance  in  the  final  determination  of  proper  boundaries. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  committee  to  classify  mines  under  study,  first  by 
counties  or  fields,  and  then  to  separate  or  combine  them,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  obtain  districts  containing,  as  far  as  practicable,  mines  operating  under 
the  same  general  conditions. 
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DtHKrams  2  bdiI  8  show  the  result  of  districting  In  on  liuportnnt  territory 
producing  about  73,000,000  tons  ot  coal  p*r  year.  Dlftgram  No.  2  Hhows  the 
cosiH  fur  tht^  entire  area,  adiI  the  very  whle  variations  In  cogt  due  to  dlRereat 
mining  conditions  are  apparent.  Diagram  No.  3  shows  the  POfitB  in  the  tbree 
(llstrli'ts  finally  segreinitevl.  These  all  permit  price  flxtnc  without  Rlvlr^  ex- 
cessive profit,  or  putting  the  high-cost  districts  out  of  business,  thus  assur- 
tHR  the  mining  of  the  required  tonnage  of  coal. 


It  will  be  note<l  In  the  three-<l  I  strict  diagram  that  the  low  cost  of  No.  1 
corresponds  witli  the  high  cost  of  No.  2,  and  the  low  of  No.  2  with  the  hlgb 
of  No.  3.  If  prices  had  been  fixed  on  Diagram  No.  2,  for  the  entire  State,  the 
"  bulk  line  "  would  have  been  placed  at  about  $1.00,  This  would  have  put  Uie 
whole  of  nisfriet  No.  1  and  3tJ  i>er  cent  iif  Dlsirict  No.  1!,  or  a  production  of 
about  500.000  tons  per  month,  al>ove  the  bulk  line,  glvliit;  these  regions  an  la- 
suffldent  margin,  and  checking  production.  If  not  stopping  It;  at  the  same  lime. 
It  would  liave  glvcu  to  District  No.  3,  producing  5.700,UW  tons  per  month.  »> 
cents  i>er  ton  or  over  $1,700,000  per  montli  unnecessary  margin.  Slmlhir  con- 
ditions Ihrougliout  the  country  have  t>ecn  handled  in  this  manner. 
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It  H-ill  also  be  noted  thnt  tlie  rariution  between  lilgh  and  low  costs  Increases 
with  the  higher-rost  districts.  The  angle  of  elope  of  the  cost  line  increases 
from  No.  3  to  No.  1.  TI1I9  results  In  a  somewbat  greater  margin  between  tlift 
nverngc  cost  and  the  "  hulk  line,"  \rhich  Is  logical  anil  necessary.  The  high-cost 
mines.  hnvlnjE  Kreater  expenses,  need  n  larger  margin  to  attain  ttlie  same  per- 
centage of  profit.  A3  HD  example  of  the  districting  necessary  in  exceptional 
cnsea,  figure  4  Is  n  map  of  the  (llstrlctn  In  West  Virginia.  On  fixing  prices  for 
thetie,  only  seven  different  prices  were  found  necessary  for  13  districts. 


PRKE    FlXlNO. 

The  "biillc  Hue  "  of  the  chnri,  with  the  margin  added  by  tlie  Kitel  Adminls- 
tmtnr.  gives  the  necessary  reallKnilon  for  a  district,  but  It  dues  not  completely 
llx  prices.  The  pric*  for  run-of-nilne  Is  usually  fixed  at  the  realization  price, 
but  where  screening  Is  desirable  It  Is  necessary  to  ttx  a  spread  of  price  so  that 
the  operator  receives  as  much  as  1  cent  or  2  cents  more  for  the  screened  product 
than  for  run-of-mlne. 

The  tonnage  of  run-of-mlne,  prepared,  and  screenings  for  each  district  la 
obtained  from  the  cost  sheets;  then  the  average  division  of  the  screened  coat 
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In  percentage  1b  computed  and  from  this  margins  are  determined  which  will 
permit  screeninR  but  not  too  greatly  atlmulete  the  practice.  For  Instance.  If 
a  coal  will  produce  55  per  cent  prepared,  and  46  per  cent  screentngs,  an  equal 
margin  above  and  below  the  tun-of-mlne  price  would  b&  Indicated ;  but  a  coal 
which  would  produce  30  per  cent  prepared  and  70  per  cent  screenings  would 
need  a  much  larger  margin  for  prepared  above  run-of-mine,  and  a  very  small 
margin  below  for  screenings. 

If  the  "  spread  "  is  not  correoti)'  Qgnred.  the  result  is  to  make  some  eoroU- 
nation  unduly  profitable,  with  the  result  that  only  that  combination  la  found  to 
be  made.  In  some  Instances,  run-of-mtne  from  particular  collieries  shows  a  few 
cents  margin  over  screened  coal,  and  these  collieries  will  produce  ran-of-mloe 
esclUBlvelf.  In  other  cases,  prepared  and  screenings  are  more  profitable,  with 
the  reverse  result 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  It  was  found  that  special  sizes  were  cus- 
tomnrlly  miide.  In  Illinois,  fi>r  iUNliiiice.  tt  I'liiiKidenible  nmuunt  of  <'Oiil  la  sized, 
about  in  acconliiuce  witb  anthracite  procticc.  into  egg,  stove,  nut.  pea,  and 
buckwheat,  and  lu  certain  States  soKrutled  "nio<llfled  run-of-mlne."  panlng 
throufrh  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  and  8  Inch  bars  Is  a  staudord  product.  These  specially 
prepared  aod  modified  run-uf-uiine  sizes  cost  the  operators  somethlug  extra,  and 
will  only  he  made  If  the  prices  received  yield  a  proflt  over  the  regular  pro- 
cedure. The  Fuel  Admlnlstrntlon  has  met  this  condition  by  allowing  xpecial 
prices  for  speclnlly  sized  coal,  and  for  modified  ruD-of-mlne  sizes,  but  all  such 
prices  nre  so  calculated  as  to  allow  only  enough  profit  on  any  combination  to 
permit  its  existence  and  not  enough  to  encourage  the  forcing  of  such  size  on 
consumers. 

In  price  fixing  of  this  soi^.  It  Is  essential  to  obtain,  from  several  independent 
«nd  reliable  sourct'S.  the  percontngt^  nf  the  vnrlous  sIzcm  proiliiceil  hy  screen- 
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In^.from  each  coal  likely  to  be  used  in  this  way,  and  carefully  balance  the  costs, 
losses,  and  percentages  of  each  size  produced,  to  arrive  at  a  proper  price. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  evolve  methods  of  preventing  profiteering  on  special 
prices.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  after  making  sizes  down  to  buckwheat 
from  bituminous  coal,  in  some  cases  the  fine  screenings,  far  below  the  standard 
mesh  of  the  district,  were  run  into  the  regular  run-of-mlne  and  sold  at  the 
run-of-mine  price.  This  was  handled  by  an  order  allowing  a  maximum  of  30 
cents  l)e]ow  screenings  price  for  any  mixture  of  the  fine  coal  below  one-half 
Inch  mesh  with  any  other  coal.  This  is  easy  to  police,  as  the  mere  report  of 
sizes  below  the  standard  screenings  mesh  of  any  district  involves  the  report 
of  special  fine  screenings  or  "  carbon  "  at  the  price  30  cents  below  screenings, 
and  If  such  is  not  found,  it  is  assumed  to  be  mixed  with  coihmercial  sizes. 

ICABGIN. 

The  difference  between  the  mine  costs,  arrived  at  as  above  described,  and 
the  price  is  the  "  margin."  This  is  far  from  being  the  profit,  as  many  items 
of  expense  necessarily  incurred  are  not  included  in  the  mine  price.  Such  are 
(a)  selling  expense;  (ft)  improvements;  (c)  developments  to  increase  output; 
(d)  excess  of  capital  expenditures  over  normal  costs;  (e)  contracts  at  lower 
than  "Government  prices";  (/)  Interest  on  bonded  indebtedness;  (g)  income 
taxes;  (h)  excess-profits  taxes;  (i)  profit  on  investment. 

None  of  these  items  is  properly  included  in  "  cost  of  production  "  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  but  in  a  war  situation  it  Is  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
money  to  capitalize  expenditures  for  excess  improvements,  and  developments, 
which  would  normally  be  capitalized  and  properly  included  in  the  permitted 
depreciation,  particularly  as  all  such  expenditures  are  made  at  from  two  to 
three  times  their  normal  costs;  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  "margin" 
allowed  should  not  be  made  large  enough  to  Include  at  least  this  class  of  ex- 
penditures. 

Results  of  Pkice  Fixing. 

Aa  our  Government  has  been  forced  into  this  untried  realm  of  price  control 
by  war  conditions,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  results.  These,  in  general, 
are  available  only  as  applied  to  the  latter  months  of  1917,  before  the  labor  in- 
crease, compensated  for  by  the  45-cent  general  advance  in  coal  prices  above 
referred  to.  Diagram  No.  5  shows  the  average  costs,  "bulk  lines,"  and  prices 
fixed  for  practically  all  districts  in  the  country,  as  of  August  and  September, 
1917,  and  covers  about  84  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  bituminous  coal  for 
the  period  stated. 

The  costs  for  each  district,  In  the  proportion  of  its  output  to  the  total  ton- 
nage studied,  are  shown  in  full  lines;  the  "bulk  lines"  are  shown  by  dotted 
lines;  and  the  prices  fixed  are  indicated  by  dot-dash  lines.  The  diagram  also 
shows  the  weighted  average  costs,  "  bulk  lines."  and  prices  fixed  for  the  tonnage 
Included,  and  effectively  disposes  of  the  widely  circulated  aspersions  of  profi- 
teering, of  which  industry  has  been  so  freely  accused  by  people  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  or  willfully  misrepresenting  them. 

The  weighted  average  margin  between  costs  and  fixed  prices  for  practically 
the  entire  bituminous  coal  production  of  the  country  is  but  45.0  cents,  and 
between  the  "bulk  line."  which  represents  the  higher  cost  necessary  coal,  and 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  but  26  cents.  When  it  Is  known 
that  the  capital  Invested  per  ton  of  yearly  output  ranges  from  $2  to  nearly  $8, 
and  that  the  items  above  noted,  which  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  per  ton 
mined,  must  come  out  of  this  very  narrow  margin,  it  is  evident  that  the  coal 
business  of  the  country  Is  not  only  not  on  a  profiteering  basis,  but  is  still  on  a 
rery  narrow  margin  of  profit 

The  average  cost  of  the  84  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  represented  for  the  two 
months  of  August  and  September,  1917,  was  reported  to  be  $1,696.  The  ad- 
justments heretofore  described  raised  this  reported  cost  to  $1,706,  a  very  strong 
indorsement  of  the  honesty  of  the  reports  made  by  the  operators. 

The  average  **  bulk  line  "  was  fixed  at  $1,902,  or  19.6  cents  above  the  average 
adjusted  cost.  This  represents  the  margin  required  to  assure  the  mining  of  the 
necessary  coal,  as  compared  with  the  average  cost,  which,  of  course,  involve*' 
the  mining  of  only  coal  up  to  or  below  the  average  cost ;  in  other  words,  halt 
the  available  output. 

The  weighted  average  of  all  prices  fixed  is  $2,162  per  ton  and  the  average 
margin  above  the  **  bulk  line  "  Is  26  cents,  representing  all  the  above-mentioned 
charges  and  all  profit  for  the  higher-cost  necessary  mines;  the  margin  above 
the  average  weighted  cost  for  the  whole  country  Is  45.6  cents  per  ton,  which 
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conipniwl  Willi  prolits  In  otlipr  bUBtiiessei.  rertalnly  'loeK  not  kIiow  any  sigiM 
of  proftlecrliiFT  In  tlie  coni  huRlness  hs  n  whole.  Ttie  prices  tixetl  are  alsu  suffi- 
cient, on  itip  hnsis  of  tile  reporttil  costs,  to  penult  the  mining  of  9S.4  per  cent 
of  nil  avntlnble  ooni  without  loss. 

The  prices  fixed  from  this  complete  luvestigntlon  of  costs  have  RhowD  In 
man.v  coses  a  retnarkuble  compliance  with  economic  laws.  For  Instance.  In 
Illinois  the  cost  of  coal  from  the  dtfCerent  price  districts,  rtelivered  In  Chlcsfn*. 
Is  founil  to  Im"  iiriicticall)'  Identical,  showing  that  the  mining  of  the  bigber-coA 


lincii'dl  market  anil  the  lower  resultlnj; 
sliir>ij<nl  by  lake  and  riUl  to  Mlntieiipiills 

!■!■  Uc:.t  iiiilt  lis  a  liiwer-grade  coal  shippeil 


Tlie  price-flxlng  pi-ogratn  adopted  Is  expectetl  lo  take  cure  of  all  normal  min- 
ing condllimis  ami  to  permit  the  o|>erail(in,  with  n  r«iKi)iinljle  profit,  of  all 
mines  iie<'pssar}-  to  the  country  under  war  conditions.  Tliere  arc  camis,  bow- 
ever,  of  uld-ealiibllKheil  mines  whicli  ure  producing  coiil  of  a  quality  Bpecinll; 
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flultMl  to  (iTtnin  pro«wie»  or  rGqiili-eiupiit'*,  whlpli  coal,  wliile  prodiieol  nt  a 
«ost  mnterlnlly  above  the  reKlomil  "bulk  line,"  is  nec^HSHiT  nn<l  has  uhvuyg 
fOtniimiMled  il  sfieclal  prire.  In  tliew  oises  a  higher  price  milliclent  to  iiermlt 
operation  In  usuali;  Kraiite<l.  Also,  in  some  cnses  gmupH  of  small  iiilDes  not 
required  to  report  nre  found  to  be  xeri'liig  certain  comniuDlties  at  prices  below 
other  <^al  nvullable.  oo^iderlne  the  transportation  charges,  but  with  costs 
nbove  the  regional  "bulk  line."    Tbese  also  receive  special  prlceti. 


lu  general,  it  in  the  policy  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  eRcouraKe  the 
operator^  to  proiluce  all  tval  needetl  and  to  place  rentrictiong  only  un  coal 
lulned  uutler  coudltlonti  notably  une«'unoiuic. 

EnfKcT  OK  Short  Timb. 
While  It  Ix  a  Hylloidfini  in  intulnir  reclonR  that  "short  Ilnii>  means  Increased 
■cwts,"  but  little  actual  iiifornuitlon  ax  to  the  quantitative  e/Tecl  ot  lost  time  on 
the  coat  of  coal  ininlnc  is  available.  In  the  dlifcUBBlon  ua  to  the  advuntagea  or 
dfaadviintaBeH  of  an  e%'en  car  supply  to  all  mines,  as  compred  with  100  per  cent 
Kupply  to  some  and  the  r«'nialiider  to  the  othem,  It  devolved  upon  the  committee 
to  determine,  at  least  ti|ipro\lmately,  ilie  elTe<-t  of  lost  lime  on  the  cost  of 
mlnlni;. 
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Fortunately,  reports  were  available  from  73  operatorn  in  tlie  New  River  dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  made  out  and  submitted  by  an  ^ninent 
firm  of  expert  accountants  for  each  month  of  the  year  1917.'  Each  of  theee 
was  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  percentage  Increase  of  cost  for  each  of  the 
830  observations  thus  obtained  was  platted;  weighted  averages  were  then 
taken  at  each  2.5  per  cent  from  70  to  100  per  cent  worlcing  time,  and  for  each 
5  per  cent  below  80  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  study  is  submitted  on  diagram 
No.  6,  which  has  been  checked  by  numerous  observations  from  practically  every 
field,  and  has  been  found,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  be  correct.  This  dia- 
gram can  be  and  has  been  used  In  reducing  to  normal  cost  the  reported  costs  of 
collieries  shut  down  during  parts  of  months. 

Anthracite  Pbtces. 

Anthracite  prices  were  fixed  by  the  President  on  August  23,  1917,  and  have  not 
since  been  revised.  The  matter  is  now  a  subject  of  intensive  study,  and  it  is 
expected  that  after  sufficient  data  have  been  accumulated  a  revision  and  scien- 
tific price  fixing  will  be  attempted. 

The  problem  of  anthracite  price  fixing  presents  all  the  dlfllcultles  encountered 
in  the  bituminous  fields,  complicated  beyond  measure  by  the  varying  percentages 
of  sizes  produced  by  different  mines  in  the  same  region  and  the  still  more 
widely  varying  percentage  of  sizes  produced  by  the  dilTerent  regions. 

Conclusion. 

It  should  be  generally  known  that  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
exists  only  for  war  conditiona    It  expires  by  limitation  of  the  Lever  Act 

The  administration  is  endeavoring  most  earnestly  to  ^ve  both  to  the  miners 
and  to  the  consuming  public  a  fair  deal  and  no  favor.  It  has  accomplished 
incredible  results  In  conservation  of  fuel  and  stimulation  of  output,  but  sudi 
results  have  only  been  possible  by  the  earnest,  whole-hearted,  and  patriotic 
support  freely  given  by  operators,  miners,  and  by  the  consuming  public. 

(The  following  table  on  cost  of  mining  coal,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Dciison  just  as  these  hearings  went  to  press,  is  here  printed  in  full 
in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Cost  of  coal,  years  1915-1918,  except  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes. 

[Charles  M.  Dodson  &  Co.     Gross  ton  basis.] 


Item. 


Cost  of  mining: 

Labor 

Material  and  expense. 


Direct  mining  cost 

O  verhead  and  fixed  charges: 

Royalty 

Taxes  on  CDlliery  property . 
Depreciation 


Total  mining  cost  of  coal  mined 

Cost  of  coal  sold: 

Coil  sto3k,  increased  or  decreased . 


Mining  cost  of  coal  sold. 


Selling  exi>ense: 
C3inmi3sions.... 
Siles  iilo  nances. 
Deoiurrage 


'     Total  S3lling  expense 

Net  income  charges:  Taxes,  interest,  etc.  (except  Fed- 
eral income  or  excess-profits  taxes) 


Grand  total  cost  of  coal  sold  >. 


Year  1915. 


Amount. 


Per  ton. 


Tons  mined, set,t9i-06. 


$544,679.08 
110,874.84 


655,553.92 

57,003.39 
10,801.72 
37,322.00 


11.5080 
.3069 


Year  1916. 


Amount. 


Per  ton. 


Tons  mined,  M89J07-J9. 


1.8149 

.1575 
.0299 
.1033 


2.1056 


760,683.03 
Tont  9old,  546 ,190-06. 
ISM,  075. 40 


736,607.63 


57,440.04 

4,858.77 

11,189.00 


73,487.81 
20,378.52 


830,473.96 


2.1266 


.1658 
.0140 
.0323 


.2121 
.0588 


2.3975 


$591,794.83 
148,406.50 


740,203.42 

49,285.23 
14,608.35 
29,883.85 


833,980.84 


$2.0Wt 
.5133 


2.55N 

.17M 
.0605 
.1033 


2.8836 


Tons9old,SOS^I^J9. 
$53,088.04 


887,068.88  1        2.918S 


52,420.12 

2,543.01 

14,321.00 


.1727 
.0064 
.0468 


69,284.13 
17,326.33 


.0679 


973,679.34 


3.904 
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Cost  of  coal,  yean  1915-1918,  etc. — Continued. 


Item. 


Cost  of  mining: 

Labor 

Material  and  expense. 


Direct  mining  cost 

Overhead  and  fixed  charges: 

Royalty 

Taxes  on  colliery  property . 
Depreciation 


Total  mining  cost  of  coal  mined . 

Cost  of  coal  sold: 

Coal  stock ,  increased  or  decreased , 


Mining  cost  of  coal  sold. 


Selling  expense: 
Commissions.... 
Sales  allowances. 
Demurrage 


Total  selling  expense 

Net  income  charges:  Taxes,  interest,  etc.  (except  Fed- 


eral income  or  excess-profits  taxes) . 
Grand  total  cost  of  ooal  sold  >. 


Year  1917. 


Amount,    i  Per  ton. 


Tofw  mined,  864,748-17. 


8570,852.07 
201,112.06 


771,964.53 

42,758.24 
12,948.49 
30,453.30 


858,124.56 
Torn  sold,  166,121-17. 
3.650.86 


82.1561 
.7596 


2.9157 

.1615 
.0489 
.1150 


3.2411 


861,775.42 


44,541.51 

604.43 

34.00 


45,179.94 
6,9W.91 


3.2489 


.1679 
.0023 
.0001 


Year  1918. 


Amount. 


Per  ton. 


Tom  mined,  fff  ,557. 


8684,741.36 
382,509.42 


1,067,250.78 

38,602.60 
13,866.41 
43,192.68 


1,102,918.47 
Tom  sold,  261,412-17. 
112,808.37 


1,160,104.10 


56,437.79 

1,327.97 

160.00 


.1703 
.0263 


57,925.76 
4,589.46 


913,936.27 


3.4455 


1,222,619.32 


82.7136 
1.5160 


4.2296 

.1530 
.0549 
.1711 


4.6086 


4.6137 


.2245 
.0053 
.0000 


.2304 
.0182 


4.8623 


1  Increase.  t  Does  not  include  Federal  income  and  excess-profit  taxes. 

Cost  of  coal,  years  1915-1918,  except  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes. 


[Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.   Qross-um  basis.] 


Year  1915. 


Item. 


Labor. 


Material 

and 
expense. 


Total. 


Per 
ton. 


Year  1916. 


Labor. 


Material 

and 
expense. 


Total. 


Per 
too. 


Tons  mined,  161  fiSO. 


Stripping: 

Prorated  cost  of  re- 
moving cover ! [842,158.67 

Cutting  and  loading. .  810,  ^.  36;  11, 871. 71 

Transportation 

Foremen  and  assist- 
ants  , 


Tons  mined,  216J06-18. 


Total  stripping,  di- 
rect  


Inside: 

Cutting  and  loading. . 

Openinfi:  work 

Ventilation 

Transportation 

Water  disposition . . . . 

Timbering 

Foremen  and  assist- 
ants  


10,006.89,    1,877.94 
276. 4l| 


20,318.66  55,908.32 


842,158.67  80.2617; |844,602.67|    844,60167 


21,907.071 
11,884.83 

270.41 


.1360!817,125.32;    8,933.61 


.073»  14,262.681 


.0017 


1,820.20 


76,226.98     .4732:  33,206.20 


4,228.63 


57,766.91 


26,068.93 
18,492.31 

1,820.20 


90,974.11 


Tons  mined,  170,530. 

118,476.91'    5,977.87124,454.78 

83,631.14  21, 95L 18 105, 582. 32 

6,872.89     2,775.20     9,648.00 

10,254.58!    6,978.28  17,232.86 

3,170.88        513.01     3,692.89 

8,109.01:  11,020.35   19,129.36 


2,723.50 


116.89     2,839.39     .0167 


Total  Inside,  direct.  233, 247. 82  49, 331. 78  282, 579. 60 


80.3073 
.1211 
.0859 

.0064 


.4227 


Tons  mined,  270,981-04. 


.7307160,034.33 
.61981  91,412.25 

8,230.16 
15,638.65 

2,930.43 


.0566 
.1012 
.0217 
.1123 


7,451.56i 

34,121.74 

2,052.83 

8,748.02 

9L69 


8,250.20  28,990.97| 


8,015.n 


962.04' 


167,485.89 

125,583.99 

10,282.99 

24,386.67 

3,022.12 

32,24L17 

8,997.81 

.6181 
.4682 
.0879 
.0900 

.0112 
.1189 

.0147 

1. 6590289, 5U. 79;  H, 438. 85     366,950.64   L3540 
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Coat  of  coal,  yean  1915-1918,  etc. — Continaecl. 


Item. 


Culm  banks: 

Handlinf! 

Transportation. 


Total  banks,  direct. 


Year  1915. 


Labor. 


MaUrial 

and 
expense. 


Total. 


Per 
ton. 


Tfmw»§e,  949-Ot, 

S395. 851         SI.  791      1297. 64  $0. 3129t 
35.fi5| 35.66 


331.50' 


1.79 


Year  1916. 


Labor. 


ICateria] 

fmd 
expense. 


Total. 


Per 
ton. 


333. 


65     .0369;. 

29     .3496;. 


Grand  Mai  tont  mined,  S3t,SS9-<f3. 
Total  direct  min-  | 
ing,  etc. ,  as  above.  253, 897. 98 105, 241. 891359, 139. 87 


Outside: 

Transportation. . . 
Breaker  iM^raration 
Bfuse.. 


Handiingreluse 3,872.80       085.03 


Total  outside 


5,288.49'    2,679.80 
42,353.82!  14,927.85 


6,715.19     1,568.20 


58,230.30   19,850.88 


Odtiery,  general: 

Power,lfght.and  heat. 

Superintenaenoe  and 

other 


Total  colliery  gen- 
eral  


3,95L37j    3,542.57 
14,581.61     1,702.25 


7,968.29 

57,281.67 

4,557.83 

8,273.39 


78,081.18 


7,493.94 
16,283.80 


18,53X98     5,244.82  23,777.80 


Total  cost  at  mbie. .  1330,661. 26 130,337.  o9 


Overhead: 

Royalty 

Insurance 

Wwkmen's  compen- 
sation  

Taxes 

Amortisation  of 
leasehold 

Depreciation ' 

High-level  cost  dim-  I 
provements 


Total  overhead. 


Total  mining  cost 
of  coal  mined 


Coal  stock  increase  or  de- 
crease  


Total  mining  cost 
(if  coal  sold 


Cost  of  selline: 
Commissions. 
Demurrage... 
Allowance. . . 


Total. 


Net   Income   charges: 
Taxes,  Interest,  etc.,  ex- 
cept   Federal    income 
and  excess  profit  taxes 


Grand  total  cost  of 
ooalaoki> , 


460,998.83 


239,166.91 
7,368.38 


1,264.69 

9,445.00 
23,124.51 


280,869.49 


1.0806 


.0240     9,763.95 


1723 
.0137 
.0249 


.Z349 


Onnd  total  ton*  mined,  ^,18»-as. 
322,719.991135,204.761    457,924.751    .9118 


49,929.64 
5,504.87 
7, 83a  15 


.0225 
.04901 


.0715 


73,028.61 


3,514.95 
1,650.48 


5,174.43 


1. 3870^400, 923. 03 


.0222 


3,260.14  13,034.09j  .0988 

22,775.46  72,705.10  .14^ 

3,525.181  9.030.06  .0186 

4,684.47i  12,514.62*  .0257 


34,2i5i25{     107,273.86!    .220$ 


6,309.89 
23,724.87 


9,824.84 


30,034.76 


25,384.35     .OOS 


35,209119 


,0908 


.07N 


199,484.77     600,407.80  L234S 


.0038 

.0284 
.0696 


345,429L15 


5,892. 


"1- 


.7166 
0121 


15,2SL70|    .0314 
1,614.16     .000 


13,890.41!    .0296 
37,123.68    .0764 


.8436' i    419,201.09: 


741,368.34 


2.2306 


1,019,608.89;  2L09n 


Grand  total  tons  sold,  336,567>17. 489,604-15. 


10,903.13 


'752,271.47 


43,833.97 
6,740.50 
2,285.80 


52,860.27 


44,150.62 


840,282.36 


2.2351 


12,344.40 


1,031,953.29   2.107^ 


.1302 
.0200 
.0068 


.1570 


.1312 


2.6233 


I 

69,817.18  .1421 

4,473.51  .0091 

3,131.62  .0061 

77,422.31  .Uat 


47,684.57.    .0974 


1,157, 06a  17i  SL3639 


>  Does  not  include  Federal  iDCome  and  excess  profit  taxes. 
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Co9t  Of  coal,  years  J915-lVl8y  etc, — Continued. 


Item. 


Stripping: 

Prorated  cost  of 
rem  oviDff  cover. 

Cutting  and  loi^d- 
Ing 

Tmnsportetton... 

Foremen  and  as- 
sistants  


Total  stripping, 
direct 


Inside: 

Cutting  and  load- 
ing  

Opening  work 

VentilAUoti 

TransportatioD... 

Water  disposi- 
tion  

Timbering 

Foremen  and  as- 
sistants  


Year  1917. 


Labor. 


Material 

and 
expense. 


ToUl. 


Tons  mined,  170,906-09. 
19150,062.04  $150, 062. 04  la  5673 


S23,«25.72 
23,664.72 

1,846.40 


49,136.84 


11, 85a  27:      35,475.991 
7,737.8K|      31,403.eq    .1159 


861.65!       2,708.05'    .0100 


171,401.84|    220,538.68     .8141 


T<m$  mined,  S4S,e€6-H. 


Year  1918. 


Tom  mined,  »S8fi$^tS. 
1238,769.31 


18091134. 102. 78 
42,729.63 


6,788.79 


10,575.71 
11,197.46 

3,170.81 


83,621.20  263,713.29 


$238,760. 31'la  9231 

44,678.49!    .1727 
53,987.09     .2085 


9,969.60 


.0384 


347,334.49  1.3427 


241,855.99  11,855.03 

87,172.88  58,856.45 

9,354.97  1,894.82 

22,056. 32|  9,447.73 

5,442.62  5,223.10 

13,592.11  20,252.77 

I 

3,197.42  1,651.65 


Total     inside, 
direct 


Qdm  banks: 

Handling 

Transportatioa.. 

Total     banks, 
direct 


Total  direct 
mining,  e(o.» 
as  above 


Outside: 

Transportation... 
Breaker  prepara- 
tion  

Handling  refuse.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total  outside... 

CoUtory  general: 
rower,light,aDd 

heat 

8u  perlntendence 

Mid  other.... 


382,682.21    109,181.55 


258,711.02 

146,029.33 

11,250.791 

31,504.05 

10,666.62. 
33,844.88 

4,849.07 


Tom  mined,  SeS^-Ot, 


73401343,933.891  12,409.02'  856,342.91 

87,267.461  «4, 836.411  152,103.87 

10,418.95  1,662.55  12,061.50 

43, 313. 81  20, 146. 37!  63, 460. 18 


.4224 
.0326 
.0911 


.0308 
.0979 

.0140 


491,863.76   1.4228 


Tonnage,  ifiei-Oi. 


192.16 
123.12 


315.28 


4.548.76 


4,548.76 


4,740.92 
123.12 


.9554 
,0047 


4,864.04     .9801 


(hand  total  torn  mined,  ett,5SS-0S. 


432,134.331  285,132.15 


16,262.11 
73,618.12 


7,684.93 
41,629.75 


9,021.17,      3,163.52 


12,443.02 


Total   eolUery 
general 

Total  cost  at 
mine , 


551,739.93 


Orcrhead: 

Royalty 

Insurance 

Workmen's  com- 
pensation  

Taxes 

Amortisation  of 
leasehold 

Depredation 

High  level  cost  of 
improvements . 


Total  overhead. 

Total  minin£ 
cost  of  coal 
mined 


106,244.42 


12,522.85 


65,001.05 


717,266.48 


22,947.04 

115,247.87 
10,084.09 
24,966.87 


173,245.47 


1.1540 


.0300 

.1854 
.01631 
.0401 


.2788 


11,423.031         957.39 
i6,m27i    38,083.46: 


2,380.42 
306.73 


7,388.19 


519,968.60 


g; 


346.991       7,735.18     .0210 


.9674 
.4130 
.0328 
.172a 

.033ft 
.1474 


138,442.19     658,4ia79   1.7876 


:^ 


Tonnage,  8,384, 

9,280.341        9,280.34<  1.4540 


9,280.34.        9,280. 34j  1.4540 


(hand  total  torn  mined,  ess,SSf^l6, 
603,589.801  411,435.8211,015,026.62'  1.6027 


17,806.00 


7,828.87      25,635.86 


110,216.46  47,071.32  157,287.78 
11,560.60  8,364.94  14,934.54 
23,130.48!      6,892.48'      30,022.94 


4,454.05 
6,870.13 


11,861.18 

1    I    I     e 


5,086.07 
40,346.64 


45,382.71 


395,515.91 


9,490.12 
47, 243.  n 


.0153     7,749.51'      8,722.00 


.0760 


56,733.89,    .0918 


947,245.84   1.5239 


517,917.58 
7,649.44 

20,352.11 


.8333 

.0133 

.0327 


1,267.30     .0090 


17,757.23 
56,642.43 


.0286 
.0806 


15,254.32     .0245 


635,840.311  1.0229 


162,728.53    65,157.59    227,881.12 

■    >  HI     a      III       =«ra=s5  t 


11,471.61 


35,137.34  102,840.41'    187,960.76 


42,876.86   106,564.41'    149,441.28 


.040ft 

.8488 
.028ft 
.0474 


.1508 

.0181 
.117ft 


2860 


809,190.18  583, 157.82 1,302,848. Oo|  2.108ft 


658,686.71 
12,500.55 

29,478.76 
1,462.60 

18,094.38 


1.0401 
.0100 

.0465 
.0008 

.0285 


59,243.82     .0086 
28,799.68!    .0454 


808,356.69:  1.2762 


1,583,086.15   2.5468 


I        Grand  total  tons  sold,  618, 148-13. 
05907— 19— VOL  3 23 


2,300,734.50!  3.4747 


636,457-14. 


SHOBTAOB  OF   COAL. 
Cost  o/  cool,  vears  J915-J9J8,  etc. — Continued. 


Y«rlM7. 

YowISU. 

IMm. 

Labor. 

llaltrU 

UCPODM. 

Total. 

Por 

lOD. 

Labor. 

MtUrU 
and 

eipann. 

TotaL 

Pw 

CadatocktnciaMtM' 

•  t»,<ica.si 

> «,«««.« 

Tout     mlnlnz 
cnt   el  ooJ 
•old 

l.S(»,»88.» 

xua 

1US,MB.HR.4«I 

CoatofsUUiu: 

!»,>«.  77 

.J 

'"■Si 

NO.  Si 

.«i 

m,m« 

.US! 

iu.s7s.nl 

•icepf  FtOtni  In-' 

iv.aM.gs 

»,s7e.n 

"SSMS 

t,Ti»,»4a.£4 

-' 

i.»i.saa.« 

'  Don  not  Induds  Fodoral  liMomo  and  noMS  prollt  taxM. 

(An  additional  report  as  to  the  Girard  estate  is  here  printed  in  full 
in  the  record:) 

Girard  estate  thipmentt  and  royaltiet,  tBBS^lSlS,  incluHve. 

[Bw  tabls  ot  nyiltlea  par  ton  on  p.  ISM.] 


Year. 

TonuBgo. 

Boyalty. 

Y«r. 

1^^. 

RojaltT. 

I17;8M.17 

HO  tU.CB 

*71,Mg.lft 
611,010.  IS 

iaO,7M.  10 

80«  400.00 
1,118,700.03 
,0«,008.0B 

;i      00 

00 

tn.iH.ao 

111)  wo.  07 
111,310.  «I 

u»,«as.30 
iu,oei.w 

1X3  802.73 
138,5m.  3« 
3«,790.06 
lM,tBZ.O» 

Ill 

466|534!m 

III 

40i;3M.l« 

t5«,7»l4 
«l«.m».is 

IBB 

l«W 

i 

3S 
S2J 
G8I 

1 

1 

1^ 

fl  J 

1S8» 

ES 

' 
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An  additional  report  of  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  dated  February  23,  1919,  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows : 

BEPOBT  ON   ANTHRACTTE  CULM  BANKS. 

Dr.  H.  A.  GAurncLD, 

United  Statei  Fuel  AdmhU$trator, 

Dkab  Db.  Garfield:  In  req)on8e  to  your  request  for  information  as  to  the 
culm  bank  situation  in  the  anthracite  region  and  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
conl  still  available  from  this  source,  as  asked  for  by  Senator  Vardaman,  dialr- 
man  Committee  on  Manufactures,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

ACCtXMXTLATION, 

Refuse  banks,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  antharcite  region,  have  been 
accumulated  through  many  years  of  mining  from  the  depositing  of  the  refuse 
made  from  the  mines  in  the  form  of  rock  and  slate,  and  from  the  preparation 
of  the  coal,  as  rock,  slate,  bone,  and  fine  coal. 

The  history  of  the  anthracite  business  divides  these  banks  into  several 
dassea  Previous  to  about  1867  no  coal  under  about  the  present  chestnut  size 
was  marketed.  Hence  the  pea  and  all  the  buckwheats  were  wasted.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  pitch  mines,  particularly  in  the  southern  districts,  all  loosened 
material  was  necessarily  brought  out  and  the  banks  from  these  mines  made 
previous  to  the  above  should  contain  all  of  the  smaller  sizes  but  generally 
mized  with  a  very  large  amount  of  refuse.  Further,  at  this  period,  boiler 
ashes  were  generally  dumped  on  the  banks  and  mixed  with  the  culm.  These 
ashes  and  cinders  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  fine  coal. 

In  the  flat  measures  typical  of  the  Wyoming  field,  the  coal  was  loaded  in 
the  mines  by  forks  or  raked  over  before  loading  with  the  result  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  smaller  coal  was  left  in  the  mines  and  generally  lost  by  being 
burled  by  falls  or  covered  by  squeezes  so  that  the  older  banks  in  districts  hav- 
ing flat  measures  are  generally  not  found  to  contain  any  considerable  amount  of 
larger  coal,  they  having  been  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  breakers  and  from 
rock  necessarily  brought  from  the  mine  where  space  was  lacking  to  dispose  of  it. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  came  Into  general  use  in  the  late  seventies  or  early  eighties,  and 
any  banks  made  after  that  date  can  not  be  expected  to  contain  this  size. 

Rice  and  barley  were  made  on  a  smaller  scale  In  the  late  eighties  and  gen- 
erally by  about  1895  so  that  all  banks  made  after  that  time  are  of  relatively 
little  value  for  anythinjer  except  the  finest  silt  and  will  be  found  to  contain  very 
large  percentages  of  slate  and  bone  and  but  little  available  coal. 

As  an  example  on  a  very  rich  old  bank,  probably  made  before  1870,  the  coal 
recovered  showed  prepared  sizes,  14^^  per  cent;  pea,  10 A  per  cent;  No.  1  buck- 
wheat. 9A  per  cent;  No.  2  buckwheat,  13A  per  cent;  No.  3  buckwheat,  24 A 
per  cent,  while  from  a  bank  made  In  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  recovered 
coal  was  over  95  per  cent  under  No.  1  buckwheat  and  of  this  over  80  per  cent 
was  barley  size. 

COST  OF  RECOVERY. 

It  is  usually  supposed  by  the  public  that  it  costs  practically  nothing  to  load 
up  bank  coal  for  consumption.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  cost  of  production  from  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  Inclusive,  shows 
an  average  cost  for  the  production  of  3,431,916  tons  of  bank  coal  reported  as 
11.40  and  adjusted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  $1,285,  with  a  maxi- 
mum cost  reporte<l  as  $3.02  and  adjusted  at  $2.90,  and  85  per  cent  bulk  line 
cost  reported  at  $1.50  and  adjusted  at  $1.37. 

The  lowest  cost  adjusted  was  for  a  bank  producing  only  33,000  tons  of  coal 
during  the  year  at  34^  cents  per  ton. 

The  work  consists  of  not  only  loading  out  the  bank,  but  In  removing  a  very 
large  percentage  of  slate  and  rock,  both  large  and  small,  the  sizing  of  the 
material,  and  the  jigging  and  picking  of  the  resultant  coal. 

The  yield  of  coal  varies  from  a  maximum  probably  not  exceeding  65  per 
cent  of  the  material  handled  to  as  low  as  35  per  cent  in  the  poor  and  more 
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impure  banks.  Below  36  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  it  is  not  generally  eccnotniical 
business  to  handle  the  material.  To  tbe  cost  of  preparation  must  be  added  tlie 
cost  of  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  refuse  made  and  a  supply  of  water 
amounting  to  about  l^r^  to  2  gallons  per  minute  per  ton  daily  capacity  of  the 
washery. 

VALUE   OF  PRODUCT. 

The  washery  product,  being  almost  exclusively  very  small  Slse  coal,  it  does 
•not,  of  course,  compare  in  value  with  the  fresh  mined  coal  containing  aa  aver- 
age for  the  region  about  67  per  cent  of  prewired  sizes. 

As  the  mines  get  deeper  and  more  extensive  the  demands  for  fuel  for  power 
purposes  naturally  increase.  It  has  been  the  wise  iiolicy  of  many  of  the 
operators  to  hold  the  banks  made  during  the  earlier  years  of  mining  when  the 
proportion  of  output  used  for  st^am  purposes  was  small  as  a  reserve  to  balance 
the  very  great  demands  for  steam  coal  incident  to  the  later  extension  and 
deeping  of  tlie  mines  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  the  larger 
sizes  of  steam  coal  in  the  later  years  of  operation,  for  if  the  banks  were  all 
shipped  away  it  would  later  become  necessary  to  use  practically  all  the  coal 
under  chestnut  size  for  steam  purposes. 

As  an  example  of  this  the  Williamstown  colliery  of  the  Susquehanua  OoUieries 
Co.  at  the  present  time  uses  for  steam  purposes  a  little  over  2Q  per  cent  of  its 
entire  output,  including  fuel.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  recovery  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  boiler  coal  from  old  banks  made  from  earlier  years  of 
operation.  Hence  it  is  not  desirable,  considering  true  conservation,  to  wash 
out  and  ship  too  much  of  the  present  reserve  of  bank  coal. 

USES    OF    WASHEBT    COAI«. 

As  the  banks  produce  on  an  average  less  than  10  per  cent  of  prepared  coal, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  output  Is  available  only  for  power  purposes^ 
The  domestic  consumer  can  not  use  this  fine  coal  and  the  operator  can  not  and 
^ould  not  pr^are  the  small  amounts  of  larger  coal  and  waste  the  very  fine 
material  for  which  there  is  only  a  limited  market. 

We  are  advised  at  the  present  time  the  demand  for  very  fine  anthracite  coal 
Is  not  insistent  and  about  as  much  is  being  supplied  as  appears  to  be  required, 
so  that  the  limit  of  economic  bank  removal,  considering  the  conservation  factor, 
is  the  demand  for  the  very  finest  rice  and  barley  coal. 

COST  OF  BANKS. 

All  the  material  in  the  banks  was  paid  for  when  mined  and  included  in  the 
cost  of  mining.  It  is  true  that  the  rock  was  not  paid  for  as  coal,  and  when 
loaded  in  coal  cars  was  docked  to  some  extent,  but  this  same  rock  was  paid 
for  in  allowances  for  mining,  and  it  was  the  miner's  duty  to  separate  it  in  the 
mines,  so  that  the  dockage,  often  referred  to  as  a  hardship  on  the  miner,  was 
merely  the  avoidance  of  double  pay  for  the  same  work.  There  has  never  been 
in  the  region  dockage  for  coal,  so  that  all  coal  has  been  paid  for  and  represents 
a  real  value  to  the  owners  of  the  banka  Further,  the  future  value  of  the 
banks  has  been  recognized,  and  very  large  expenditures  have  been  made  in 
keeping  rock  and  ashes  out  of  the  coal  banks,  with  a  view  to  tlieir  ultimate 
recovery.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  few  banks  are  available  for  reworking.  Many 
of  the  large  mountains  of  refuse  which  to  the  unskilled  observer  appear  to  be 
coal  are  actually  almost  entirely  slate  and  bone  and  of  no  value,  and  very 
many  of  these  banks  have  been  or  are  on  fire  and  are  found  to  contain  not 
coal  but  rock,  slate,  and  ashes.  In  many  cases  these  appear  good  Quality  on 
the  surface.  This  comes  from  later  dumping  of  fine  refuse  over  the  old  rock 
and  slate  banka 

The  quantity  of  coal  available  in  any  bank  can  be  only  roughly  estimated  at 
the  best.  While  it  is  generally  practicable  to  estimate  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  the  total  amount  of  material  in  a  bank  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately 
determine  the  relative  proportions  of  coal  and  refuse.  Hence  any  estimate  of 
coal  available  can  only  be  at  best  a  fair  approximation. 

The  method  of  deposition  of  these  culm  banks  is  in  general  the  dumping  «f 
breaker  waste,  rock,  bone,  or  fine  coal,  either  starting  up  on  a  hillside  or  from 
an  elevated  trestle  or  the  high  eud  of  an  inclined  conveyor,  making  first  a 
conical  pile  which  is  extended  as  dumping  progresses  until  It  reaches  the  fbrm 
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osually  aeeD,  a  Hut  top  ol  couslderable  extent  with  eldea  sloping  at  tlie  aogle 
«f  repose  of  the  material  ao  that  tlie  original  truucated  cone  becomes  iin  Irregu- 
lar flat  topped  pile,  with  Diany  projectiug  tongues  made  by  the  extension  of 
the  dumpltiK  tracks  at  various  points. 

Id  thus  forming  a  bank  as  each  car  is  dumped,  the  larger  pieces — almost 
entirely  rock  and  slate — naturally  roll  to  the  buttooi  and  the  finer  material  1b 
roughly  graded  In  size,  leaving  the  lliicst  near  the  top.  The  same  grading  takes 
place  In  the  angles  between  the  Various  dumping  tracks,  and  as  these  are  after- 
wards closed  and  covered  by  Inter  dumpings,  there  Is  no  regularity  In  the  com- 
position of  the  bank  as  a  whole,  and  even  extensive  sampling  gives  only  a 
rough  approximation  of  ttie  character  of  the  contents. 

Further  changes  In  the  character  of  the  b»ls  mined  nt  dlfTerent  periods,  the 
progressive  Introduction  of  better  niethmls  of  preparation,  and  market  require- 
ments chnnglnR  the  perccntago  of  the  different  sl»8  demanded  and  requiring 
the  breaking  down  of  the  larger  coal  to  produce  the  necessary  stove  and  nut 
sizes,  all  tend  to  Irregularity  In  the  hank  contents  and  further  Interfere  with 
accurate  estimates. 

qUAKTITY  or  BANK   COAI,  REUAININO. 

With  the  dIRlcultles  of  estimate  above  outlined  it  Is  evident  that  the  Quan- 
tities reported  as  available  can  only  be  In  the  nature  of  rough  approsl  mat  Ions, 
and  as  the  better  parts  of  the  banks  are  nearest  their  surface,  the  tendency 
Is  to  overestimate  rather  than  underestimate  the  available  contents. 

At  the  n-quest  of  the  Fuel  Administration  most  of  the  anthracite  operators 
have  submitted  estimates  of  the  available  bank  coal  remaining  In  their  lands. 

The  independent  operators'  association  reports  about  12,000,000  tons  of 
minable  bank  coal  distributed  in  about  100  different  hanks.  The  companies 
report  a  total  of  34,500,000  tons,  of  which  approximately  one-fourth  is  In  the 
northern  and  three-fourths  in  the  southern  district.  Allowing  for  banks  not 
reporteil  It  appears  that  the  total  available  merchantable  coal  In  the  culm 
banks  of  tlie  anthracite  region  approximates  50,000,000  tons,  of  which  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  per  cent,  or  10.000,000  tons,  should  be  pea  and  above. 

These  estimates  are  believed  to  be  fair  and  generally  over  rather  than  under 
the  probable  ultimate  yield.  There  is,  of  course,  a  verj  large  auiount  of  fine 
silt  nut  available  for  fuel  under  present  conditions,  which  Is  not  Included  In 
the  above. 

A  large  portion  of  this  silt  Is  now  being  flushed  back  into  the  mines  for  sup- 
port, to  i>ermlt  the  mining  of  eddltlonnl  pHlar  coal,  and  It  Is  believed  that  this 
distiositlon  of  the  silt,  which  at  best  has  n  verj'  high  ash  content  .ind  can  never 
he  an  economical  fuel,  will  result  in  the  recovery  of  coal  otherwise  unavailable 
of  far  greater  fuel  value  than  can  pos.Hlbiy  be  obtained  from  the  slit  thus  used. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  V.  NoBRIS, 
Jab.  H.  Allpobt. 
Enfftiieert  to  Furl  Adinhiistralion. 

Ferruaby  24,  1010. 

(TpFtimotiy  bearing  upon  tax  revision  of  conl  lands  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Kyan,  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

IN  Till-:  JI.\TTEIt  OF  THE  T.VX  KEVISIOX  FOK  SCHUYLKJll.  POfN-TY 

■K.    PoTTSVir.l.F,   P.\..  ItKFOnK 
M.ll.    COINTY    ToMMISSmNKI 
KILL   COVNTY. 

MUNUAV.   oeCKMaKH   II,    1»1^.   AT  1l,:ill   A.    M. 

Appearances :  M.  .1.  Il.vnn.  psq.,  for  T;iv  Revlwion  I<eaguf  I'f  Kcln 
Mr.  Jnnu'M  (>.  Sampael,  president  Tax   IIovIkIoii  I/>ague  of  Srhn 

Mr.  itvAN.  This  is  an  application  by  Ihe  Tax  Itevlxlon  Leaguf 
Oiuiity  to  the  county  cinnmissloiiers.  sitting  as  a  boanl  nf  tax  ri" 
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purpose  of  securing  an  equitable  assessment  of  coal  lands.     We  submit  the 
following  paper: 

E.  C.  Beobst,  Wm.  S.  Leib,  T.  J.  McDonald. 

County  commissUmers,  sitting  as  a  board  of  tax  revision 

for  Schuylkill  County: 
Your  petitioners  set  forth  herein  as  follows : 

1.  That  your  petitioners,  the  Tax  Revision  League  of  Schuylkill  County,  is 
an  associated  body  of  taxpayers  of  Schuylkill  CJounty,  delegated  by  numerous 
borough,  councils  and  school  districts  to  effect  an  equitable  revision  of  coal-land 
assessments  in  Schuylkill  County. 

2.  The  league  assumes  that  your  board  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  coal 
lands  in  Schuylkill  County  are  and  always  have  been  grossly  and  inadequately 
assessed  and  taxed.  The  league  bases  this  assumption  of  your  knowledge  oo 
the  fact  that  all  around  you  in  the  adjoining  counties  coal  lands  not  nearly  so 
valuable  as  in  Sclmylkill  County  are  assessed  at  much  greater  values,  the 
average  assessment  In  Luzerne  County  being  $6,855.65  per  acre,  while  in  Schuyl- 
kill Cbunty,  where  the  veins  are  tuice  as  rich,  the  average  acre  of  coal  land  is 
assessed  at  the  grossly  inadequate  sum  of  $362.61. 

3.  The  league  therefore  makes  bold  enough  to  say  that  since  facts  like  these 
are  of  common  knowledge,  no  body  of  persons  or  private  citizens  should  be  re- 
quired at  great  expense  of  time  and  money  to  effect  any  revision  of  coal-land 
assessments,  when  such  facts  are  notoriously  known.  This  is  a  duty  that  de- 
volves on  county  commissioners  sitting  as  a  board  of  revision.  Luzerne  did  it 
without  the  aid  of  private  citizens;  so  did  Northumberland,  the  boards  of  re- 
vision in  both  counties,  acting  on  their  own  motion,  fortifying  themselves  with 
expert  engineering  and  legal  advice. 

4.  As  it  is  conditions,  however,  and  not  theories,  that  interest  the  people  of 
Schuylkill  County,  the  league,  at  its  own  expense,  engaged  the  services  of  two 
expert  mining  engineers,  Mr.  John  H.  Strauch  ami  Mr.  S.  G.  Crawford,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill  County.  These  engineers 
are  of  tlie  unanimous  opinion  that,  at  the  very  lowest,  a  moderate  but  uniform 
assessment  of  $3,000  per  acre  of  coal  land  can  easily  be  sustained  before  the 
courts. 

The  league  therefore  is  warranted  in  proposing  to  you  as  follows: 

(a)  That  all  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill  County  be  uniformly  assessed  at  the 

lowest,  $3,000  per  acre. 

(ft)   That  the  services  of  the  league's  engineers,  uith  all  data,  are  hereby 

tendered  to  you  for  your  guidance  and  assistance. 

(c)  That  a  special  day  or  days  be  set  aside  by  your  board  for  discussion  and 
revision  of  all  coal  lands  assessments,  such  day  or  days  to  be  convenient  to  all 
the  parties  in  interest. 

(d)  That  all  such  hearings  be  publicly  held  in  one  of  the  large  court  rooms 
of  the  courthouse  in  order  that  the  pubic  and  all  taxpayers  may  be  conveniently 
accoDMnodated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tax  Revision  League  of  Schuylkiix  County. 
James  O.  Sampsel,  President. 
Jno.  J.  MnxEB.  Secretary. 

(Above  paper  marked  "Exhibit  1,  December  9,  1918,  D.  D.  M.**) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  way  I  understand,  it  is  your  desire  to  have 
a  public  hearing  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  motions. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  This  Is  from  the  county  commissioners.  The  county  com- 
missioners will  receive  any  written  communications  or  statements  that  you 
may  have  In  relation  to  any  of  the  property  or  properties,  whether  they  be 
owned  by  individuals  or  corporations,  which  it  is  claimed  is  valued  too  high 
or  too  low,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  grant  your  request  and  will  have  public 
hearings.    Are  you  ready  to  go  on  to-day,  Mr.  Ryan? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  to-day. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  What  have  you  got  to  suggest? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  suggest  that  you  fix  a  day  that  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  representatives  of  the  coal  companies  and  the  engineers. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  As  far  as  the  coal  companies  are  concerned  they  will  have 
their  day  In  court.  We  will  take  what  they  have  to-day  on  the  subject.  We 
will  hear  whatever  evidence  you  have  to  present.  Before  we  fix  the  day  of 
revision  or  day  of  appeal  the  county  commissioners  feel  they  should  obtain 
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all  this  information  l>eforehancl,  l)ecause  it  may  become  a  question  as  to  whether 
you  are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  appeal  or  not.  and  we  do  not  want  to  get  into- 
that  kind  of  a  controversy.  We  will  llx  a  time  now.  Will  you  be  ready  tliis- 
week? 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  you  will  need  more  than  anything  Is  our  engineers. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  We  want  you  to  present  what  you  want  on  the  subject.  We 
are  not  going  to  restrict  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  will  be  our  desire  to  bring  before  you  the  engineers  engaged 
by  the  league,  and  present  whatever  testimony  or  whatever  data  they  may  have 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  time  that  I  would  like  to  bring  them  here 
would  be  at  their  disposal,  and  if  I  can  get  them  this  week  I  shall  be  glad  ta 
do  it.  If  I  can  not  I  will  get  them  some  day  next  week  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

^Ir.  W.  S.  Leib.  Suppose  we  fix  the  17th  of  December  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  meets  with  our  satisfaction,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  If  you  can  not  finish  on  Tuesday  we  will  continue  on  until 
you  can. 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  we  desire  is  to  tr>'  to  help  the  commissioners  in  any  way 
we  see  fit.  We  do  not  presume  we  can  offer  any  advice  that  they  do  not  have. 
If  we  can  assist  you  In  any  way  we  will  be  glad  to  do  It. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  We  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  doing  anything^ 
behind  your  back  when  we  meet  the  different  boards  from  the  different  town- 
ships who  want  to  talk  as.sessments  to  us.  We  will  talk  over  the  mattter  with 
these  people  and  secure  Information  from  them  the  same  as  we  are  securing- 
it  from  you,  unless  it  is  any  particular  ones  you  desire  to  be  present  at.  We 
have  not  asked  you  who  you  represent,  because  we  do  not  want  to  do  that 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  are  glad  to  state  that.  We  are  merely  Interested  as  stated  In 
that  petition,  representing  those  delegates  selected  by  the  different  councils  and 
school  districts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Leib.  We  have  not  asked  you  to  enumerate  them  at  all. 

(Adjourned  until  Tuesday,  December  17,  1918,  10  a.  m.) 

TITESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,    1918,   10  A.   M. 

Appearances:  M.  J.  Ryan,  Esq.,  for  Tax  Revision  League  of  Schuylkill 
County;  Mr.  James  O.  Sampsel,  president  Tax  Revision  League  of  Schuylkill 
County ;  B.  J.  Duffy,  Esq.,  for  borough  of  Coaldale,  school  district  of  Coaldale ; 
John  B.  McGurl,  Esq..  for  the  Borough  of  MlnersvlUe;  Harry  O.  Haag,  Esq.^ 
for  Porter  Township,  Tremont  Borough,  Branch  Township  school  district,  Tower 
City  Borough. 

Mr.  Leib.  We  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  are  glad  to  give  you  the  facts  and  figures  at  our  command^ 
and  for  this  purpose  I  will  call  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Crawford. 

Samuel  G.  Crawford  called  and  sworn. 

Elxamlned  as  follows  by  Mr.  Ryan : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  MInersNille. 

Q.  What  Is  your  business? — A.  Civil  and  mining  engineer. 

Q.  How  many  years?— A.  Since  1892. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  any  college? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Q.  You  have  had  large  experience  In  mining  engineering  In  the  anthracite 
coal  region? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  would  call  It  that. 

Q.  That  is  your  regular  profession? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  examination  of  coal-land  valuation  and  assessments  In 
Luzerne  County  In  comparison  with  those  in  Schuylkill  County? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  a  general  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  used  in  Luzerne  County  in  estimating  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  coal  land? — A.  They  estimate  It  on  the  tonnage  basis  In  Luzerne 
County. 

Q.  How  do  they  make  that  estimate? — A.  By  sections  and  maps  furnished  by 
the  coal  company. 

•Q.  How  do  you  make  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  coal  land? — A.  The  same 
way. 

Q.  Have  you  estimated  the  valuation  of  coal  land  In  Schuylkill  County  in 
certain  districts? — A.  In  a  general  way ;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  districts  have  you  selected? — A.  I  selected  the  district  between  Tam- 
aqua  and  Coaldale. 
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Q.  That  is  one  district. — A.  For  one  average  section;  and  then  I  took  an 
average  section  in  the  district  of  Shenandoah.  I  toolc  another  average  sectio© 
through  Minersville  and  another  average  section  in  tho  Hechshersville  Valley. 

Q.  Mr.  Strauch  and  you  have  acted  in  conjunction  in  estimating  the  coal  dis- 
tricts of  Schuylkill  County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  taken  one  half  and  he  has  U\ken  the  other? — A.  Yes.  air. 

Q.  And  the  district  you  have  selected  are  the  ones  you  made  your  estimates 
on? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Taniaqua  district  tell  what  the  value  of  an  acre  of  coal  land  is  and 
how  you  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion. — A.  In  the  Tamaqua  Lansford  eoal 
measures  I  take  the  average  section  off  of  the  United  States  geological  maM 
and  I  take  the  area  of  the  section  known  as  No.  12,  which  is  close  to  Tamaqua, 
and  another  section,  designated  as  No.  7,  near  Lansford.  The  Tamaqua  aectioD 
shows  there  are  20  veins  totaling  134  feet  of  coal,  and  the  Lansford  section 
shows  that  there  are  34  veins  totaling  95  feet  of  coal.  Averaging  the  two  tldck- 
nesses  of  coal,  it  gives  114  feet  of  coal  as  an  average  in  that  basin.  N<j\v,  there 
are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  and  that  multiplied  by  114  feet,  which  is  tlie 
average  thickness,  equals  4,965,840  cubic  feet. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  amount  of  cubic  feet  in  those  veins? — X.  In  that  section; 
yes.  sir.  I  have  estimated  that  there  are  24  cubic  feet  of  coal  in  a  ton,  and 
dividing  it  gives  me  206,910  tons.  Now,  I  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  coal  in 
that  district  is  already  worked  out ;  that  leaves  me  103,455  tons.  Now.  I  take 
50  per  cent  of  that  remaining  tonnage  as  the  amount  of  marketable  coal  out  of 
that  district,  and  that  gives  me  51,727  tons  available  for  the  market.  The 
51,727  tons  on  a  royalty  basis  in  order  to  fix  the  value  on  a  royal t>'  basis  of  50 
cents  equals  $25,864.  I  assume  that  30  per  cent  of  that  amount  would  be  the 
assessed  valuation  of  that  coal,  and  that  would  give  me  for  assessment  pun>**«8 
^7,759  as  a  value  of  an  acre  of  coal  in  that  particulr  district. 

Mr.  LiEB.  How  far  does  that  extend — Tamaqua  and  Coaldale? 

A.  Between  Tamaqua  and  CJoaldale. 

Mr.  LiEB.  Not  this  side. 

A.  Not  this  side.  That  is  the  narrow  Panther  Creek  basin  that  runs  up 
there. 

Q.  So  we  will  have  everything  thoroughly  understood,  in  the  assumption  that 
you  make  I  would  like  if  you  would  state  to  the  (Hmimlssionei^s  \\\x»u  what  you 
base  the  amount  of  coal  and  the  method  of  assessments  or  figuring  that  you 
have  done  here  this  morning.  I  l>elieve  you  make  your  data  from  the  mining 
engineer's  rei)ort,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  mean  as  to  the  amount  of 
coal  out  of  breasts  that  is  available  for  market  purposes? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  think  that  is  concedeil  among  engineers  that  it  is  50  per 
cent,  but  I  have  a  little  reference  here,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  refer 
to  it.  This  bo«>k  is  the  Colliery  Kngineer.  published  by  the  Scranton  Corre- 
spondence School  at  Scranton.  It  is  an  old  eilition  and  bears  the  date  189L 
Among  other  things  they  suy.  "  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  in  his  re^KJrt  on  the  value 
of  the  coal  lands  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  in 
1889,  estimated  tbat  27  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  all  the  seams  on  the  com- 
]»any*s  csiat*'  v.u8  all  that  could  be  shipi)ed  to  market.  Improved  mining 
metlioils.  stricter  economy  in  preparation,  and  the  utilization  of  the  snmller 
.sizes,  enables  this  percentage  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  In  some  instancei 
as  high  as  05  i)er  cent  of  the  coal  in  the  veins  is  shipped.  This  large  per- 
<'entage  Is,  of  course,  in  exceptional  cases.  An  average  of  45  to  50  per  cent  is 
about  right  for  the  amount  slilpped  at  this  date.**    1891. 

Q.  Based  ui)on  your  knowledge  of  mining  conditions  what  would  you  say 
would  be  the  percentage  on  an  average? — A.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  And  in  assuming  to  get  a  computation  you  say  you  find  the  valuation  of 
coal  land  per  acre  in  Tamaqua  at  $25,864? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  the  exact  value? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  assume  30  per  cent  for  asessment  purposes? — X,  That  is  an 
arbitrary  amount. 

Q.  The  minimum,  in  other  words,  that  you  figure? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  will  give  you  the  valualon  of  coal  lands  there  for  assessment  pui^ 
poses  of  $7,781.  I  believe.  Is  that  right?  What  was  that  figure? — A,  Seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  district? — A.  I  will  i-ead  next  the  Shenandoah  district 

Q.  You  have  estimated  a  computation? — A.  The  methcxl  of  making  It  is  tbe 
same.  I  take  the  two  sections  and  average  theuj.  In  every  Instance  knowing  the 
thickness  of  the  veins,  and  that  method  Is  worketl.     In  the  Sluinaudoiih  dls- 
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trict  coal  measures  that  I  also  take  from  the  Geological  Survey,  and  I  average 
sections  Nos.  5  and  6  as  shown  on  the  plan.  Section  No,  5  through  Lehigh; 
No.  3  Pncker  No.  4,  Wm.  Penn,  Bear  Ridge;  No.  2  Stanton  and  Draper  col- 
lerles;  No.  6  section  through  Packer  No.  2,  Colorado,  Bear  Ridge  Nos.  1-2, 
And  Lawrence  collieries.  r  »•  .     '     '' 

Mr.  Leib.  Have  you  got  Raven  Run? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  in  here,  but  about  the  same  section  through  the  whole 
^section.  ». 

Mr.  Lkib.  Similar  condition?  '  ^. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  those  sections  averaging  eight  veins  a  total  thickness  of  85 
feet  of  coal.  Following  through  on  the  same  computation  as  I  did  before, 
which  is  of  record,  the  value  of  an  acre  of  coal  for  assessment  purposes  in  the 
.Shenandoah  district  I  compute  as  $5.7S5. 

Q.  What  do  you  compute  the  actual  value  to  be  of  an  acre? — ^A.  Nineteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars. 

Q.  And  30  per  cent  is  $5,785?— A  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Leir: 

Q.  If  200  acres  of  that  jrround  were  sold  for  $900  an  acre,  would  you,  then, 
say  It  should  be  assessed  at  the  figures  you  give  right  now — a  bona  fide  sale? — 
A.  I  would  not  know  about  that;  I  would  have  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
transaction  to  commit  myself  that  way.  It  Is  asknowledged,  I  believe,  that 
valuations  are  based  on  actual  sales  made. 

Q.  The  law  says  the  jiroperty  should  be  assessed  at  the  market  value? — A, 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Wherever  It  is  assessed  at  a  proportionate  share  of  the  market  value, 
it  should  be  assessed  like  that.  What  I  want  to  get  at  Is  If  there  Is  bona  fide 
sales.  We  have  one  here  $700  for  the  coal  and  $200  for  the  surface,  and  $500 
for  the  coal  reserve.  You  say  that  should  be  assessed  at  four  or  five  times 
that  amount? — A.  I  would  say  yes,  sir,  if  it  can  be  shown  there  was  a  mistake 
in  the  value  of  the  property  as-  sold. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  market  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  It  the  way  you 
figure? — A.  No,  sir;  the  market  value  does  govern  sales,  as  a  rule.  If  they 
-are  very  flagrant,  I  do  not  think  It  does. 

Q.  Thei-e  are  about  30  such  on  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Ryan  : 

Q.  In  establishing  the  market  value  would  you  not  say  the  market  value 
was  such  a  value  as  what  occurred  when  the  lands  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public? — A.  It  Is  at  public  sale,  and  not  a  private  sale. 

Q.  Not  a  private  sale? — A.  Not  a  private  sale. 

Q.  Private  sales,  In  your  opinion,  don't  establish  the  market  value? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  mean  that.    It  Is  public  sales  the  law  says,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Leib.  The  Supreme  Court  says  the  law  means  the  price,  the  value  at 
public  or  private  sale. 

A.  I  can  not  dispute  that,  because  I  am  no  lawyer.  I  get  that  from 
■experience. 

Q.  Besides,  you  are  not  basing  your  figures  on  what  amount  of  particular 
sales  of  land  might  have  brought.     You  are  basing  It  on  the  general  average 
of  what  the  coal  lands  may  bring  If  offered  to  public  sale,  are  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  if  these  coal  lands  were  offered  at  public  sale  what 
would  you  say  would  be  the  market  value,  according  to  your  figures? — A. 
About  the  way  I  figure  It,  which  I  thing  Is  fair. 

Q.  You  figure  that  the  total  value  would  be  $19,285? — A.  I  figure  that  and 
I  believe  that 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  testimony  given  here  this  morning  It  was  said 
at  Washington  the  coal  land,  per  acre,  was  worth  $32,000.  You  say  $19,285 
would  be  a  fair  market  value? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  other  sections  have  you — your  next  section? — A.  Take  the  Mlners- 
vUle  Basin.  The  geological  maps  show  that  there  are  15  veins  under  Mlners- 
vllle,  and  that  they  total  105  feet  of  coal. 

Q.  As  an  average? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Following  that  through  on  the  same  basis 
as  I  did  before  I  find  that  the  actual  value  from  my  computation  of  an  iwve 
of  coal  In  Minersvllle  Is  $23,821,  and  the  value  for  assessment  purposes 
would  be  30  r>er  cent  of  that,  or  $7,146. 

Q.  You  live  In  Mhiersvllle?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  assessed  value  of  coal  lands  over  there  at  the 
present  time  is,  approximately? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not  say  that  approximately. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  that? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  of  record;  I  can  not  tell  you 
that  exactly. 

Q.  $7,146,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  section? — A.  Heckscherville  Valley. 

O.  That  is  Cass  Township? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  veins  do  you  find  there? — A.  I  have  taken  eight  veins  in  the 
Heckscherville  Valley,  a  total  thickness  of  60  feet  of  coal.  Following  that 
through  on  the  same  lines  as  I  read  in  the  first  instance,  I  determine  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  coal  in  the  Heckscherville  Valley  is  $13,612,  and  the  valuation 
for  assessment  purpose,  $4,084. 

Q.  Are  those  the  four  sections  that  you  did  under  your  calculation? — A.  Yea, 
sir;  I  wish  to  state  in  all  instances  in  those  four  sections  I  have  worked  the 
veins  horizontally  and  not  on  the  pitch.  T^^at  would  he  more  If  you  work  It 
on  the  pitch. 

Q.  You  have  assumed  in  each  case  50  per  cent  of  this  coal  was  already 
mined? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  instance. 

Q.  As  an  actual  fact,  take  the  Minersvllle  region.  While  you  have  assumed 
50  per  cent  as  the  amount  that  was  mined,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  exact 
amount  that  has  been  mined  over? — A.  A  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 

Q.  While  you  have  given  those  figures  assuming  in  the  district  of  Mincnrs- 
vllle  there  has  been  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  an  actual  case  there  is  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent? — A.  I 
would  say  that,  roughly,  there  is  very  little  mining  under  Minersville. 

Q.  You  are  quie  conversant  with  the  Herbine  tract  over  there  on  the 
Weyman  property? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  knowledge  that  you  are  absolutely  certain  about? — A.  Yea,  sir; 
that  is  the  east  end  of  the  Herbine  tract  underneath  the  Weyman  property. 

Q.  Have  you  a  map  of  this  tract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  produce  it.  You  claim  to  have  exact*  data  on  this  particular  tract. 
How  does  that  happen?  You  are  absolutely  certain  of  this;  how  does  that  hap- 
pen you  are  absolutely  certain  of  this  particular  tract? — A.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Weyman  people  wanted  to  get  title  to  the  surface  and  coal  underneath  their 
property  on  squatters*  rights,  and  they  employed  me  as  engineer  to  get  up  that 
data  that  I  made  and  that  is  the  result. 

Q.  This  Herbine  tract  is  right  northeast  of  Minersville? — A.  Yes.  sir.  It 
Is  beyond  the  borough  of  Minersville. 

Q.  Explain  this  map  to  the  commissioners  and  what  it  purports  to  be. — A. 
That  white  line  coming  down  there  is  the  propt»rty  line,  and  that  white  line 
its  a  property  line.  All  this  ground  in  here  is  known  as  the  Herbine  ti^act. 
The  ground  below  this  lino  is  the  IMiiladolphia  &  Heading  (^oal  &  Iron  Co.'s 
ground,  and  the  ground  oveil  on  that  side  is  known  as  the  Dundas  tract.  The 
Oak  Hill  Coal  Co.  operates  right  in  there.  There  is  the  position  of  their 
breaker ;  here  is  the  shaft  and  there  was  an  old  slope.  From  those  two  places 
they  mined  out  this  way,  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  took  the  coal  from  under- 
neath this  particular  plot  of  ground,  which  the  Weymaus  claim,  and  it  has  an 
area  of  e.T^o  acres.  I  have  plotted  on  their  workings  and  above  here  I  have 
a  section  showing  the  vein.  A  few  of  the  veins  have  been  worked  out.  The 
other  veins  are  intact,  so  I  can  safely  say  that  I  can  figure  out  to  a  degree  of 
accuracy  the  amount  of  coal  underneath  that  property  and  the  amount  of  coat 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  give  us  the  amount  of  coal  underneath  this  piece  of  ground,  and  the 
amount  that  has  been  w^orked  out;  take  this  particular  plot  and  give  us  the 
name  of  each  vein  and  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  that  is  worked,  and  so  on. — A. 
The  veins  underneath  the  particular  property  known  as  the  Weyman  property 
are  the  Buck  Mountain  vein.  Seven  Foot,  Skldmore.  Black  Heath.  Red  Ash, 
White  Ash,  Holmes.  Primrose.  Now,  in  making  my  estimate,  having  known 
all  the  names  of  the  veins,  I  measureil  those  veins  along  the  pitch  of  the  vein, 
80  my  estimate  will  show  all  that  is  in  the  ground.  I  have  estimated  the  Buck 
Mountain  measures  900  feet  and  is  8  feet  thick,  and  the  average  width  of  the 
property  is  300  feet ;  that  gives  In  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  an  area  of  2,160,000 
cubic  feet.  I  will  give  you  the  sum  total.  The  sum  total  of  coal  in  the  ground 
originally  In  all  the  veins  mentioned  was  38,125,000  cubic  feet. 

Q.  The  number  of  veins  worked? — A.  The  veins  worked  were  the  Fifth  I^lft 
Skldmore,  Fourth  Lift  Skldmore,  Fourth  Lift  Black  Heath,  and  the  Fourth 
Lift  Black  Heath  in  a  different  basin,  and  the  White  Ash;  the  worked  area 
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total  up  2,281,280  ciihir  feet,  and  auhtrncMng  that  from  the  nmount  oricinally 
in  the  ground  It  leaves  a  balance  of  the  amount  of  16343.710  cubic  feet. 

Q.  It  was  upon  auch  data  that  you  bnaecl  tlie  valuation  of  ooal  Innila  Id  the 
borough  of  Mlnersville,  was  it  not? — A.  I  did  not  have  that  accurate  for  under 
Minersvllle. 

Q,  Give  us  the  data  ns  you  have  It  here. — A.  I  huve  eatlmnted  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  coni  remaining  in  the  ground  Is  marketable,  ami  that  amount  equals 
8.421,850  cubic  feet. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  by  tons. — A.  And  <llvide<l  by  25  cubic  feet  gives  ua  a  tonnage 
of  336374  tons.  Now,  the  area  of  the  tract  is  6.756  acrei,  and  If  we  multiply 
that  by  $3,000,  an  estimated  value  per  acre  for  assessment  purposes,  that  tract 
would  be  worth  for  assessment  purposes  520,265 ;  and  that  amount  divided  by 
336,874,  the  number  of  tons  In  the  ground,  would  equal  a  rate  of  6  cents  per  ton 
of  coal  in  place.  Assuming  that  the  coal  companies  pay  40  mills  tax  on  a  ton 
of  coal  assessed  at  R  cents  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per  acre,  the  tax  would  be  one- 
qnarter  of  n  cent  per  ton  per  year.  I  understand  the  market  price  of  a  ton  of 
anthracite  coal  carries  an  Item  of  8  cents  to  cover  the  taxes.  If  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  ton  were  the  rate  and  the  companies  collected  8  cents  per  ton.  they 
would  only  be  payln)F  one  thirty-second  of  the  8  cents  collected  back  in  taxes,  or, 
to  malie  it  plainer,  7}  cents  finds  its  way  Into  the  treasury  of  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

Q.  And  not  Into  the  treasury  of  the  county.  Where  did  yon  Bet  this  8  cents 
estimate  as  the  tuc  per  ton? — A.  Mr.  Ileeae  testified  to  that,  I  believe,  on  the 
stand,  and  I  have  copied  it  out  of  the  report  of  that  Invest  I  gating  committee 
before  the  Senate. 

Q.  Wherein  the  operators  testified  they  charge  8  cents  to  the  consumer  as 
tax?— A.  That  is  where  I  got  that  from. 

Q.  Carrying  yonr  estimate  out  further,  give  us  what  you  have  on  that  next 
sheet. — A.  I  have  made  a  further  estimate  tbat  a  breast  25  feet  wide  by  8 
feet  thick  by  300  feet  long— I  take  that  because  that  Is  a  typical  breast — con- 
tains 2,400  toDs  of  coal,  and  If  60  per  cent  of  that  Is  marketable,  1,200  tons  go 
to  the  market ;  1,200  tons  multiplied  by  8  cents,  the  amount  collected  from  the 
consumer,  equals  $96  for  taxes  from  that  breast.  The  area  of  a  breast  300  feet 
by  25  feet  equals  7,500  square  feet:  and  that,  divided  Into  43,560,  which  are 
the  number  of  square  feet  In  an  acre,  equals  six  breasts  to  the  acre.  Now,  $86 
times  6,  the  number  of  breasts,  equals  $576  collected  from  1  acre,  from  one  vein 
8  feet  thick.  Assuming  the  assessed  valuation  were  $3,000  per  acre  and  the  coal 
companies  paid  40  mills,  the  tax  would  be  $120  per  acre  yearly  on  nil  the  veins 
In  the  tract  and  not  only  on  one  vein  8  feet  thick,  as  statement  shows.  The 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Goal  &  Iron  Co.  pays  the  borough  of  Minersvllle  $3,000 
yearly  In  taxes 

Q.  Tou  have  estimated;  the  actual  amount  is  how  much?— A.  $2,700  to  $2^00 
tax  collected. 

Q.  For  the  purposes  of  calculation  you A.  I  have  used  $3,000.    The  area 

within  the  trarough  limits  of  the  borough  of  Minersvllle  la  3,'>7  acres,  all  under- 
laid nith  coal,  containing  about  13  veins,  totaling  at  least  80  feet  of  coal;  357 
acres  divided  into  $3,000  gives  $8.40  per  acre  paid  yearly  in  taxes. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  gleaned  from  your  examination  of  this  tax  business, 
the  taxpayers  are  asking  that  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $3,000  be  assumed 
as  a  basis  of  valuation  for  these  cosl  lands.  What  Is  your  opinion  as  to  that^ 
A.  I  think  that  is  very  liberal. 

Q.  Liberal  which  way? — A,  In  favoring  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  So  that  it  la  not  asking  too  much,  in  your  opinion,  when  the  commissioners 
are  requested  to  rnise  this  assessment  to  at  leant  $3,000.  You  say  that  Is  not 
asking  too  much  ? — A.  No.  air :  it  Is  not.  In  my  Judgment. 

Q.  That  $8.40  per  acre  that  you  have  estimated,  does  that  Includ 
and  borough  tax  In  Minersvllle? — A.  School  and  borough,  yes,  air 
basis  of  40  mills. 

Mr.  McGUBi-  May  I  a.ok  the  witness  n  question?  I  repreBent  tlit 
Minersvllle. 

Mr.  Leir.  Tes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  McGuar.: 

Q.  You  tcstlfie-I  that,  on  the  basis  ..f  $3,000  paid  by  the  Phllndclii 
ing  Goal  &  Iron  Co.  to  the  borough  of  Minersvllle,  tbat  Uiey  paid  $i 
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Q.  That  the  $3,000  paid  to  the  borough  is  the  actual  tax  paid  for  borough  and 
school  purposes? — A.  All  purposes. 

Mr.  Leib.  *Ihat  is  what  they  pay  now? 

A.  That  is  the  amount  they  pay  now?  Not  on  $3,000  an  acre;  the  coal  com- 
pany pays  to  Mlnersville  $3,000. 

Q.  The  actual  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  k 
Iron  Co.  for  school  and  borough  purposes? — A.  Was  $3,000. 

Q.  It  was  only  between  $2,700  and  $2,800? — ^A.  It  was  made  to  make  the 
computation  easier. 

John  B.  McGurl  called  and  sworn. 

Examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Ryan: 

Q.  You  are  solicitor  for  the  borough  of  Mlnersville? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  made  any  offers  for  the  purchase  of  coal- 
land  surface  In  Schuylkill  County. — A.  I  tried  a  number  of  times  to  buy  parts 
of  surface  in  the  borough  of  Mlnersville  and  perhaps  elsewhere  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Three  years  ago,  I  think,  or  six  years  ago — I  am  not  sure  which — 
before  the  county  commissioners  on  the  appeals,  the  same  action  as  this,  I 
offered  Klmber  C.  Wilson 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  Land  agent  for  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  I  offered  him  $2,000 
an  acre  for  25  acres  of  the  surface  in  the  borough  of  Mlnersville,  agreeing  to 
pay  cash— $50,000— Inside  of  48  hours. 

Q.  What  was  done? — A.  Mr.  Wilson  said  to  me  In  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Brobet,  who  at  that  time  was  a  commissioner,  if  it  was  three  years  ago,  it  was, 
"  Oh,  we  are  fixing  assessments  to-day ;  we  are  not  talking  " — I  do  not  remember 
If  he  said  hot  air  or  what.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Wilson  " — in  front  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present — "  I  make  you  this  offer,  and  I  agree  to  put  down  the  cash  on 
your  desk  in  48  hours."  I  said,  "  I  will  go  to  Mlnersvlle  and  in  24  hours  I 
will  sell  my  option  for  $75,000,  and  I  won't  have  to  work  for  the  next  year  or 
two." 

Q.  You  did  not  get  it? — A.  He  said  we  are  not  selling  land;  we  are  In  the 
coal  business. 

Q.  This  land  that  you  endeavored  to  buy  from  them  at  $2,000  per  acre  was 
only  the  surface? — A.  I  said,  furthermore,  I  will  accept  from  your  company 
any  kind  of  a  deed  with  any  kind  of  reservation  you  see  fit  to  put  in.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  will  take  your  deed  as  you  now  issue  It,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  only  a  lease  at  will.  I  represented  the  school  district  of  the 
borough  of  ^linei-svllle  when  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
offered  to  sell  them  an  acre  of  ground  for  $2,000,  and  surface  rights  only, 
which  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  claimed  was  50  per  cent  of  its  fair  price. 
The  school  board  refused  to  pay,  and  we  condemned  the  property. 

Q.  Due  to  those  conditions,  what  effect  have  they  been  on  the  schools  and 
the  general  conditions  of  the  borough  of  Mlnersville? — A.  I  have  a  little  girl; 
she  is  8  years  old.  The  first  year  slie  went  to  school  she  had  to  get  up  in  time 
to  be  in  .school  at  8  o'clock ;  she  stayed  there  until  12,  when  she  was  sent 
home  so  some  other  child  could  get  Into  the  school  In  the  afternoon.  The 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Mlnersville  authorlztnl  the  school  district  to  bond 
the  district  to  the  limit — the  constitutional  limit  of  indebtedness — 7  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation,  and  after  the  electors  authorized  this  we  could  not 
borrow  money  enough  for  tlie  balance  of  the  7  i)er  cent.  We  could  not  get 
enough  money  to  build  a  two-room  school.  In  my  pei'sonal  opinion  we  could 
not  build  a  good  foundation  for  a  real  school.  In  the  borough,  which  I  have 
represented  for  a  number  of  years,  the  sum  total  of  the  taxation  paid  or 
return  to  the  borough  are  not  suttleient  by  half.  The  result  is  that  the 
borough  council  is  always  In  financial  straits;  the  streets  are  not  properly 
taken  care  of,  sewers  and  sewerage  conditions  are  anything  but  what  is  right, 
and  the  borough  Instead  of  advancing  as  it  shouhl  is  simply  dead. 

Q.  From  your  knowleilge  of  conditions  in  Schuylkill  County,  Is  not  that  the 
general  condition  that  exists  in  Schuylkill  County? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
opinion  Mlnersville  Is  only  about  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest  of  the 
county,  particularly  in  the  coal  districts.  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Ryan,  I  am 
informed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Mlnersville  school  district  that  the 
Mlnersville  school  district  has  lost  money  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
appropriations  are  not  what  they  should  be,  because  we  are  unable  to  keep 
up  the  kind  of  schools  we  have  been  used  to,  and  the  kind  of  schools  we  desirt 
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for  the  reason  we  have  not  the  money  to  pay  first-class  teachers,  etc.     That 
is  the  Information  that  conies  to  me  from  the  school  board. 

George  F.  Oerther  called  and  sworn. 

Ehcamlned  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   Ryan. 

Q.  You  are  a  school  director  in  the  borough  of  Minersville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  McGurl  describe  the  conditions  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
We  are  running  over  there  with  a  full  head  of  steam  25  mills.  Our  borrowing 
capacity  Is,  as  you  know,  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  Our  valuation 
at  the  present  time  is  about  $1,150,000.  Seven  per  cent  would  give  you  about 
$77,000.  We  are  to-day  $62,000  in  the  hole,  leaving  us  a  borrowing  power  of 
$15,000  which  the  voters  granted  us  about  two  years  ago.  Last  year  we  had 
386  children  on  half  time.  This  year  we  do  not  have  any  on  half  time,  but  our 
conditions  are  crowded.  When  we  were  ready  to  build  the  Reading  Co.  called 
us  in,  Kimber  C.  Wilson  gave  us  an  audience,  and  we  told  him  what  we  ought 
to  have.  He  calle<l  Mr.  Eberly,  who  to-day  holds  Mr.  Wilson's  position,  and 
asked  what  he  could  give  to  us  In  the  line  of  a  schoolhouse.  The  very  lowest 
figure  that  Mr.  Eberly  could  figure  was  $25,000.  Our  borough  voted  us  $15,000 ; 
we  were  $10,000  short,  and  that  is  the  way  the  matter  stands  to-day.  Mr. 
Wilson  asked  can  not  you  borrow  that.  I  told  him  you  know  that  2  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  Is  the  extent  of  the  borrowing  capacity  for  temporary 
loans.  He  says,  could  not  you  get  a  good  friend  to  give  you  that  five  or  ten 
thousand  dollars.  I  do  not  know  who  he  had  in  mind ;  it  may  be  the  Reading 
Co.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  county  commissioners.  It  may  be  the  Reading  Co. 
who  is  the  good  friend  who  was  going  to  give  us  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Edward  Kline? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Edward  Kline  has  been  to  see 
me  several  times  lately. 

Q.  What  is  his  position? — A.  That  I  do  not  know  what  his  ofilcial  position 
is.    He  is  connected  with  the  land  office  of  the  Reading  Co. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  hlmt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Kline.  I  have  Invited  Mr.  Kline  and  Mr.  Wilson  both  to  Minersville 
several  times  to  see  the  condition  of  our  schools.  Here  is  one,  we  employed  in 
our  high  school,  in  the  high-school  teachers,  and  in  the  last  five  years  we  had 
42  teachers.  Why?  For  the  measly  salary.  Wei  want  a  man  to-day  that  is  a 
college  graduate  of  four  or  five  years*  experience  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
and  we  offer  them  $1.89  per  day  in  wages,  and  he  must  live  365  days  in  the 
year.    Those  are  the  actual  figures. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Kline  did  he  make  you  a  proposition? — ^A. 
Mr.  Kline  asked  me  what  in  my  opinion  I  thought  we  needed  to  run  the 
schools  as  we  should  run  them,  and  I  told  him  by  running  the  schools  with 
the  necessaries,  not  with  some  of  the  luxuries,  we  should  have  at  least  $7,000 
more.  That  is  figuring  we  are  going  at  full  head  of  steam,  25  mills.  Suppose 
we  Increase  this  from  twenty-eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  that  would  give 
us  enough  and  we  get  together  on  that.  I  say  for  the  last  six  years  we  are 
trying  to  get  together,  and  it  is  a  mistake  that  your  corporation  that  you  did 
not  meet  Minersville  before  three  years  ago  when  we  were  to  see  the  commis- 
sioners at  that  time,  Mr.  Brobst.  Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  re- 
member Mr.  Leib  was  the  chief  clerk  at  that  time,  although  he  was  not  in 

Mr.  Leib.  No,  sir. 

A.  Was  It  not.  Mr.  Lleb?    Mr.  Houck  was  the  clerk. 

Q.  What  proposition  did  Kline  make  to  you? — A.  The  proposition  was  that 
they  were  satisfied ;  I  do  not  know  his  exact  wonls.  but  the  company  was  satis- 
fied to  make  gowl  that  $7,000.  but  not  in  the  form  of  admitting  that  $3,000  per 
acre;  they  would  give  us  a  check  or  donation  of  that  amount  to  make  that  good. 

Q.  Give  you  a  check  for  $10,000  and  no  questions  askefl? — A.  To-day  they 
•re  paying  $2,800. 

Q.  In  other  words  their  proposition  was  to  let  their  coal  lands  alone,  and 
they  gave  you  $10,000? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  satisfied  to  make  up  our  short- 
age. Those  may  not  be  his  exact  words;  that  was  the  tone  of  the  argument 
that  Mr.  Kline  and  I  had.  Three  years  ago  when  we  went  to  see  the  county 
commissioners,  and  I  do  not  remember  when  the  figures  w^ere,  Mr.  Crawford 
and  Mr.  McCurl  and  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  school  board 
to  see  the  commissioners,  and  they  gave  us  a  pleasant  audience  and  says,  "  We 
will  meet  you  half  way."  When  we  got  back  we  did  not  get  anything,  and 
Minersville  made  a  yell  and  word  came  back  from  the  commissioners  to  Mr. 
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McCurl  "  if  you  fellows  in  MinersviUe  (lon*t  shut  up  we  will  assess  you  what 
you  should  be  assessed.  You  are  the  lowest  assessment ;  you  are  only  aasened 
15  per  cent.    Take  that  as  facts." 

Mr.  Leib.  That  haj9  not  anything  to  do  with  the  valuations  here. 

A.  You  are  only  assessed  15  per  cent  We  will  take  the  15  per  cent.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  the  figures  are  30  per  cent  are  $7,700 

Mr.  Leib.  Testify  to  what  you  know. 

A.  I  think  that  is  $7,700. 

Q.  $7,146?— A.  Well,  I 

Q.  That  is  close  enough? — A.  That  is  approximate  at  30  per  cent  valua- 
tion. We  will  take  the  commissioners  three  years  and  assess  it  at  15  per  c^it, 
which  is  half  and  half,  and  It  will  give  us  $3,000.  which  Mlnersvllle  stands  for. 

Q.  In  making  up  this  assessment  by  the  assessors  have  you  any  knowledge 
how  these  assessors  arrived  at  these  figures  which  they  sent  into  the  commis- 
sioners?—A.  The  $3,000  an  acre? 

Q.  No.  sir;  otherwise. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  modus  operandi: 
they  copied  from  year  to  year ;  I  do  not  know ;  they  simply  copied ;  that  Is  my 
impression.  I  do  not  think  the  assessors  have  the  information.  An  engineer 
would  be  competent  to  state  and  figure  what  coal  land  would  be  worth. 

P.  S.  Canfield  called  and  sworn. 

fixamined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  I  am  principal  of  New  Philadelphia  schools. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  tax  condition  as  they  exist  In  Schuylkill 
CJounty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  condition  upon  New  Philadelphia  schools,  for 
instance — A.  Well,  with  the  law  valuation,  low  assessment,  tlie  district  is 
practically  bankrupt. 

Q.  Have  you  any  money  in  the  treasury  now? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Enough  to  pay  salaries  for  one  month? — A,  No.  sir;  not  enough  to  pay 
the  salaries  for  December  month. 

Q.  How  many  months  have  you  to  go? — ^A.  We  have  six  montlis. 

Q.  Have  you  any  funds  in  sight? — A.  I  think  the  only  funds  that  we  have 
about  $1,000  and  $1,500  out  in  taxes,  due  on  the  tax  duplicate. 

Q.  Are  you  at  the  limit  of  your  borrowing  capacity  over  there — A,  I  think 
we  are. 

Q.  Will  the  amount  of  funds  in  sight  carry  you  for  the  five  months? — A.  I 
can  not  see  it. 

Q.  If  you  get  it? — A.  If  we  get  It,  possibly  it  would  pay  the  teachers  for 
possibly  two  months. 

Q.  For  the  remainder  of  the  term  you  have  no  funds  to  pay  the  teachers? — 
A.  No  funds  in  sight. 

Q.  Still  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  coal  fields,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

John  Miller  called  and  sworn. 
Examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  You  live  at  Port  Carbon?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  over  there? — A.  Well,  in  business. 
Q.  Any  official  business? — A.  Councilman. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  letter.    Do  you  recognize  that  letter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Ryan.  I  want  to  ofrer  this  letter  In  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  these  assessments,  the  old  rate,  are  sent  into  the  commissioners. 

Ravine,  Pa.,  September  30,  191S, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Cabey, 

Secretary  Tax  Rcvisioti  Association, 

Deab  Sib:  Received  your  letter  in  regards  to  fixing  uniform  assessment  of 
$3,000  per  acre,  and  beg  to  state  that  I  have  already  met  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  and  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  officials  and  \^1th  their 
aid  have  entered  assessments  in  my  book  and  can  not  see  my  way  clear  but  to 
let  those  valuations  stand  now. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Culbkbt, 
Assessor  Tremont  Totenskip. 
(Letter  marked  "  Exhibit  3,  December  17.  1918.  D.  D  .M.*') 
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."Samuel  Davis  called  and  sworn. 
Elxamined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Rtan. 

Q.  You  live  in  Shoiandoah? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  there? — A.  Ck>iincilman  of  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Acquainted  with  tax  valuations  and  tax  conditions  of  the  borough? — A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  situation  of  Shenandoah  financially  to-day? — ^A.  Well,  we 
-commence  our  councilmanic  year  $19,700  bills  and  $47,000  on  temporary  loans 
without  a  cent  to  meet  them. 

Q.  To  what  de  you  ascribe  this  bankrupt  financial  condition? — ^A.  Low  valua- 
tion. 

Q.  On  what? — ^A.  Goal  lands,  and  ought  to  be  a  revision  of  the  town  in 
^neraL 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  school  there? — A.  Only  from  what  I  li«ir, 
they  can  hardly  get  along. 

Q.  So  you  feel  there  should  be  an  entire  revision? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Particularly  of  coal  land? — A.  Particularly  of  coal  land. 

Q.  You  want  them  brought  up  to  their  true  valuation? — ^A.  First. 

Q.  As  testified  to  by  the  engineers  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  them  brought  up  first? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  they  are  brought  to  their  true  valuation,  then  you  are  satis- 
fled? — A.  There  ought  to  be  a  revision  all  around. 

Q.  That  is  good  enough.  We  say  the  coal  lands  should  be  first  brought  up  to 
their  valuation  and  then  an  adjustment  made.  That  Is  your  position,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

E.  C.  Malarkey  called  and  sworn. 
Examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Ryan  : 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  In  the  borough  of  Glrardvllle? — A.  No, 
«ir ;  Just  a  citizen  and  taxpayer. 

Q.  Acquainted  with  the  financial  condition  there? — A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  In  general,  what  Is  the  condition? — A.  It  Is  In  pretty  bad  condition  there; 
we  had  to  let  one  of  our  principal  teachers  go  there  and  get  a  principal  in  there 
for  less  salary. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  teacher's  salary.  The 
school  directors  told  me  personally  they  could  not ;  they  were  obliged  to  do  It, 
and  the  teacher  they  let  go  said  that  he  would  wait  If  they  gave  him  orders 
•depending  on  the  taxation  going  up  a  little  they  might  get  something  from  this 
new  assessment,  but  the  directors  were  afraid  It  might  not  go  througli.  They 
said  the  county  commissioners  In  the  past  made  great  promises  to  look  to  the 
future ;  but  we  said  we  had  a  man  from  Glrardvllle  that  would  take  care  of  us 
we  thought. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  McDonald? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald  ought  to  know  these  conditions  there  as  well  as  you? — 
A.  He  knows  them  better  than  any  man  in  this  county.  Down  at  Glrardvllle 
he  knows  them  very  well. 

Q.  He  does? — A.  We  are  in  bad  shape;  we  have  our  water  turned  off  and 
•everything  else. 

Q.  And  your  lunds  turned  off? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  orders  there  that  I  can 
not  get  cashe^l.  They  are  in  bad  shape  there.  It  Is  a  shame.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  about  this  matter  at  all;  that  is  my  opinion  of  It. 

Q.  Can  not  you  get  McDonald  to  cash  those  checks? — A.  What?  We  are 
-crowded  up  there  with  the  children  in  the  schools.  They  had  to  put  them  on 
a  few  hours  a  week;  they  tried  to  hire,  thinking  about  hiring  a  storeroom  to 
put  some  of  the  children  In.  but  I  do  not  think  the  health  department  would 
Allow  It,  because  it  would  not  be  ventilated  for  the  children.  We  are  In  bad 
shape  there. 

Q.  Due  .to  no  funds? — A.  If  we  had  money,  we  could  go  ahead. 

Q.  Where  do  you  propose  to  get  the  money? — A.  There  has  been  an  agitation 
there  to  get  what  we  thought  was  fair  from  the  coal  lands. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  Is  fair? — ^A.  From  the  assessments  in  other  counties 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  away  higher  than  $3,000. 
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Q.  So  do  I.  We  all  agree  on  that? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
any  question  on  that  murk.  There  is  no  argument  against  it ;  no  argomeRt  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the  fact  of  public  or  private  sale  of  any  part  of 
the  ground  ought  to  determine  the  taxation  on  the  balance  at  all,  becaose  you 
take,  suppose  we  had  property,  I  own  50  properties  at  $10,000  In  the  one  town, 
and  I  want  to  create  the  impression  they  ought  to  be  taxed  low,  I  can  s^l  one 
at  $100. 

Q.  There  have  been  sales  in  this  county  where  the  consideration  placed 
upon  the  deed  was  $1.  Would  you  consider  that  a  fair  market  price? — A.  Thtt 
is  hiding  behind  something. 

Mr.  Sampskl.  Where  love  and  affection  was  attached  to  it? 

A.  Even  if  It  was  legitimate,  it  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Leib.  Stick  to  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  are  taking  a  stenographic  report  of  this,  and  if  I  am  not 
asking  too  much  of  you,  we  would  like  if  you  would  make  us  a  copy. 

Mr.  Leib.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr,  Ryan.  We  close.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  you  as  commis- 
sioners and  representatives  of  the  people  that  we  have  undoubtedly  establislied 
a  situation  that  requires  a  prompt  remedy  of  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  we 
realize  the  task  that  is  before  you,  but  we  are  candid  in  saying  to  you  there  is 
no  question  but  what  a  minimum  assessment  of  $3,000  is  not  too  low  an  assess- 
ment, and  we  are  candid  in  saying  we  can  not  see  how,  under  this  evid^ce, 
any  other  figures  could  be  arrived  at 

We  respectfully  submit  what  we  have, 

Mr.  Leib,  We  will  take  your  evidence  in  connection  with  the  e\idence  of  the 
sales  and  the  different  assessments  throughout  the  county  and  try  to  come  to 
gome  conclusion  on  the  situation. 

(Adjourned.) 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Schuylkill  County y  88: 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  aforesaid  county,  per- 
sonally appeared  the  within  named  James  O.  Sampsel,  president  of  the  tix 
revision  league  of  Schuylkill  County,  and  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and 
say  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  evidenot 
given  before  the  county  commissions  of  Schuylkill,  Pa. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  24th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  3919. 

[seal.]  J.  F.  Cabs,  Recorder. 

My  commission  expires  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1920. 
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